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A»T.  I.— MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  Volume  16M, 
part  I,  pp.  234.     London,  1830. 

The  multiplicity  of  books  is  not  an  unmingled  benefit.  It 
has  its  necessary  evils,  and  may,  not  unfrequently,  seriously 
retard  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  by  destroying  the  dis- 
position to  patient  thinking  on  the  part  of  authors,  and  inducing 
in  their  readers  a  taste  for  general,  superficial  acquirements, 
at  the  expense  of  laborious  investigation  and  practical  improve- 
ment. Wisdom  may  be  supplanted  by  learning;  the  exercise 
of  the  memory  may  be  regarded  as  of  more  value  than  that  of 
thought  and  reflection.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  claim, 
set  up  for  every  book,  pamphlet,  or  sheet,  for  originality  in 
obhervation  or  doctrine,  can  be  well  founded.  Much  talent  is 
often  expended  in  the  endeavour  to  give  the  air  of  novelty  to 
ideas  trite  and  uninteresting.  Few  books  reward  the  reader  for 
the  time  and  labour  of  perusal :  and  hence  Periodicals  are  po- 
pular, because  they  often  present  at  one  glance,  the  essence  of 
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a  work,  compounded  secundum  artem  of  a  very  few  active 
ingredients,  so  as  to  assume  an  imposing  aspect.  Isolated 
ideas  and  original'  facts  are  by  their  instrumentality  imme- 
diately presented  in  all  their  native  vividness  and  perspicu- 
ity to  the  public  mind,  instead  of  being  buried,  amidst  ir- 
relative observations,  in  the  form  of  a  large  octavo  or  a  pon- 
derous quarto,  by  the  ambitious  book-maker.  Unfortunately 
for  the  character  of  man  for  inventive  genius,  experience 
proves  that  even  periodicals  are  too  numerous ;  few,  pretend- 
ing to  present  original  matters,  deserve  more  than  a  hasty 
glance.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  as  the  day  for  pub- 
lication arrives,  before  good  materials  can  always  be  collected. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  two  methods  have  been  adopted  with  much 
advantage.  One  consists  in  presenting,  in  a  short  space,  by 
means  of  critical  and  analytical  reviews,  the  really  important 
matter  of  all  publications,  periodical  or  otherwise,— -a  plan  on 
which  this  Journal  is  now  conducted ;  and  the  second  method, 
adopted  by  many  learned  societies,  in  publishing,  not  at  regular 
periods,  but  only  when  valuable  papers  have  sufficiently  accu- 
mulated. The  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London  has 
embraced  the  latter  mode,  and  the  numerous  volumes  of  its 
Transactions  bear  testimony  to  its  comparative  superiority, 
notwithstanding  the  charm  of  novelty  is  frequently  wanting. 

We  have  already  noticed  many  of  these  volumes  with  com- 
mendation, and  shall  now  present  an  analysis  of  the  last  publi- 
cation, which,  as  a  whole,  is  excellent,  although  nothing  very 
striking  is  presented  to  our  attention. 

The  first  paper  is  from  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  surgeon  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  and  contains  the  detail  of  a  very 
interesting  case  of  an  aneurism  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery;  the 
tumour  being  situated  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
eventually  occupying  all  the  fossa  of  the  Ilium.  At  first,  the 
symptoms  were  so  peculiar  and  obscure,  that  the  patient  was 
thought  to  be  labouring  under  a  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  the 
surgeon  not  perceiving  any  swelling,  and  the  patient  not  com- 
plaining of  any  peculiar  sensations  at  the  actual  seat  of  the 
disease.  This  was  his  condition  when  admitted  into  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  on  the  7th  of  May,  1829,  after 
he  had  been  ill  four  months.  In  a  month,  the  tumour  was  well 
developed,  and  increased  rapidly ;  there  was  no  marked  pulsa- 
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tion  in  the  tumour,  and  none  in  the  femoral  artery.  ^<  The  want 
of  pulsation,"  says  Mr.  James,  '^  appears  to  me  to  he  no  proof 
of  want  of  circulation  through  the  artery  helow  the  sac,  for  I 
am  much  disposed  to  believe  that  the  blood,  in  this  case,  may 
flow  through  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  through  veins; 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  being  lost  in  the  one  case  on  the  small 
arteries,  in  the  other,  on  the  sides  of  the  sae." 

Brasdor's  operation,  revived  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  was  perform- 
ed on  the  2d  of  June ^  1829:  the  crural  artery  being  secured 
about  half  an  inch  below  Poupart's  ligament.  Four  hours  after 
the  operation,  the  patient  was  tranquil,  and  the  bulk  of  the  tu- 
mour appeared  to  be  less.  At  9,  P.  M.  there  was  a  diminution 
by  measurement,  of  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
June  3d,  the  patient  was  doing  well.  June  4M,  some  inflam- 
mation of  the  wound  from  confinement  of  matter,  which  was 
relieved  by  removing  the  dressings.  The  temperature  of  the 
limb  has  been  uniformly  good,  no  numbness  or  inconvenient 
feeling ;  health  good,  except  debility :  the  diminution  in  the 
measure  of  the  tumour  was  fully  an  inch.  From  this  day,  how- 
ever, the  tumour  began  to  increase.  On  the  12th  there  was 
some  disposition  to  point.  On  the  24th  the  integuments  were 
tense  and  shining ;  there  was  considerable  pain,  but  the  general 
health  had  not  sufiered.  The  tumour  increased  rapidly  in  all 
its  dimensions,  and  as  sloughing  was  now  threatened,  it  became 
necessary  to  iuterfere,  to  save  the  patient,  if  possible.  The 
operation  ultra  tumorem^  having  failed,  (the  reason  of  which 
was  afterwards  revealed  by  dissection,)  it  was  determined  in 
consultation  to  secure  the  aorta  as  aflbrding  the  only  possible 
chance  of  safety.  This  operation  was  performed  on  the  5th 
of  July.  We  shall  detail  the  steps  of  the  operation  with  a  view 
of  exhibiting,  practically,  some  of  the  difiiculties  and  dangers 
of  which  all  must,  in  some  measure,  be  aware.  The  patient's 
shoulders  were  slightly  raised,  the  bowels  having  previously 
been  thoroughly  emptied.  The  incision,  through  the  inte- 
guments, was  made  over  the  linea  alba,  and  extended  from  an 
inch  above  the  umbilicus  to  two  inches  below.  A  small  opening 
was  scratched  through  the  tendons,  and  the  peritoneum  opened 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  external  wound.  This  first  part 
of  the  operation  was  somewhat  impeded  by  very  copious  bleed- 
ing from  the  superficial  vessels.   As  soon  as  the  division  of  the 
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parietes  was  effected,  the  viscera  protruded,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  poor  fellow  continuing  strong,  the  operator  soon  found  him* 
self  embarrassed  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  bowels  ;  nearly 
all  the  colon,  and  a  great  part  of  the  small  intestines  being 
pushed  out,  and  presently  quite  distended  with  flatus,  a  circum- 
stance frequently  remarked  in  the  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia.  The  aorta  was  found  without  difficulty,  pulsating 
strongly,  but  surrounded  with  dense  cellular  substance,  and  a 
strong  peritoneal  covering.  The  operator,  embarrassed  by  the 
coils  of  intestine,  in  which  his  hand  was  buried,  found  it  parti- 
cularly difficult  to  force  the  nail  and  finger  under  the  aorta. 
The  wound  was  enlarged,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  point  of 
an  aneurismal  needle  was  cautiously  introduced,  but  when  it 
reached  the  other  side,  the  handle,  which  unfortunately  was  of 
wood,  broke.  The  broken  part  was  withdrawn  for  fear  of  in- 
juring the  intestines.  With  some  additional  difBculty  the  fin- 
ger, with  Weiss'  instrument  upon  it,  was  conducted  under  the 
artery,  but  even  after  this  was  effected,  it  was  by  no  means  easy, 
with  the  best  assistance  of  his  colleagues,  for  the  surgeon  to 
extricate  the  short  needle  bearing  the  ligature,  so  much  did 
the  intestines  interfere  with  every  kind  of  manipulation.  When 
the  ligature  was  underneath,  Mr.  James  kept  the  intestines  out 
of  the  way  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  placed  one 
thumb  on  the  vessel,  whilst  Mr.  Luscombe  drew  the  ligature 
first  on  the  thumb  and  then  on  the  artery;  in  this  way  nothing 
extraneous  was  included  within  the  ligature.  The  ligature  was 
tightly  drawn  and  cut  close:  the  tumour  became  flaccid ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  patient  complained  of  deadness  in  the  lower 
extremities.  The  intestines,  from  their  inflated  condition  and 
the  tension  of  the  muscles,  were  with  difficulty  restored.  The 
wound  was  closed  by  the  quill  suture,  adhesive  straps,  and  a 
bandage.  The  patient  suffered  much  during  the  operation  and 
was  at  times  extremely  faint.  Brandy  and  laudanum  were  given: 
he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  lower  limbs,  which  on  the 
aneurismal  side  increased  to  agony  and  continued  till  he  died. 
He  had  also  pain  in  the  head  and  intolerance  of  light.  The 
teniperature  of  the  lower  limbs  was  maintained  as  much  as  that 
of  the  trunk,  but  it  fell  in  both,  and  about  four  hours  after  tlie 
operation  the  patient  expired,  complaining  of  the  agonizing 
pain  in  the  leg,  chiefly  at  the  knee. 
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Po9t  mor/^m.— The  tumour  was  considerably  collapsed;  a 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  abdomen,  which 
issued  from  the  wound  in  the  parietes,  or  from  a  small  vessel 
in  the  mesentery,  opened  by  the  broken  handle  of  the  aneuris- 
xnal  needle.  The  intestines  were  uninjured ;  the  aorta  was 
firmly  embraced  five  lines  below  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery, 
and  eleven  lines  above  the  bifurcation.  The  aneurism al  tumour 
extended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  side  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  filled  the  whole  of  the  ilium.  The  ilium 
was  bare  and  scabrous,  and  with  the  pubis,  was  absorbed  nearly 
through  to  the  acetabulum,  perhaps  accounting  for  the  symp- 
toms of  diseased  hip.  The  outer  parietes  of  the  tumour  were 
very  thin ;  and  the  peritoneum  adhered  most  firmly  to  its  an- 
terior surface.  The  common  iliac  on  the  affected  side  could  be 
traced  to  its  division;  the  external  iliac  was  immediately  im- 
plicated in  the  tumour,  ran  along  its  anterior  surface,  and  could 
be  traced  broad  and  fiat,  about  two- thirds  its  length,  at  which 
point  it  was  abruptly  lost.  On  opening  the  sac,  no  traces  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  artery  could  be  found  at  this  point,  but  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  lower  down,  it  was  again  recognized,  form- 
ing a  pouch,  out  of  w'hich  proceeded  the  femoral  arteries.  In 
the  aorta,  there  were  some  diseased  spots,  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  external  iliac  was  thickened  and  diseased  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Below  the  sac,  the  external  iliac  did  not  terminate  in  the 
common  femoral  as  usual,  but  gave  off  two  trunks  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  from  the  inner,  which  corresponded  with  the 
profunda,  the  epigastric  was  given  off.  The  ligature  below  the 
tumour  had  been  applied  to  the  superficial  femoral  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  point  which  corresponded  with  the  situation 
of  the  epigastric.  The  artery  was  obliterated  at  the  ligature. 
In  the  aorta  the  appearance  of  clots  above  and  below  the  liga- 
ture was  imperfect. 

Dissection  thus  revealed  why  Brasdor's  operation  was  here 
unsuccessful  j  while  the  beneficial  effects  arising  from  the  obli- 
teration of  one  large  vessel  proceeding  from  the  aneurismal 
sac,  while  another  of  nearly  similar  dimensions  remained  per- 
vious, confirm,  in  our  opinion,  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  this  operation  is  founded. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  the  second  operation,  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  we  at-e  not  among  those  who  think 
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a  surgeon  should  shrink  from  responsibility  when  it  is  fioaaible 
life  may  be  preserved  by  a  dangerous  operation.  Let  surgeons 
after  deliberate  examination  and  candid  consultation  determine 
that  a  disease  will  be  soon  and  unavoidably  fatal,  and  that  an 
operation  properly  executed  and  defensible  on  scientific  princi- 
ples will  afford  a  chance  of  escape,  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty,  in 
our  opinion,  to  operate,  if  the  patient,  after  a  candid  statement 
of  the  case,  consent. 

Jiccount  of  the  removal  of  a  tumour  situated  on  the  cheeky 

by  James  BarloWj  Esq. 

Nothing  very  peculiar  occurred  in  extirpating  this  tumour, 
which  on  examination  was  deemed  an  example  of  medullary 
sarcoma,  excepting  that  a  profuse  hemorrhage  resulted  at  every 
incision,  causing  eventually  complete  syncope.  There  was  no 
time  allowed  for  securing  the  enlarged  bloodvessels  singly,  but 
the  surgeon  instantly  and  firmly  grasped  the  tumour  between 
the  ends  of  his  fingers,  by  which  the  bleeding  was  repressed ; 
the  woman  revived,  and  the  operation  was  carefully  finished. 
The  cavity  of  the  mouth  was  not  exposed,  although  from  the 
edge  of  the  masseter  muscle  to  near  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
the  lining  membrane  was  exposed  and  was  only  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. The  patient  recovered  with  little  deformity ;  and  no  con- 
tortions or  paralysis  supervened. 

Mr.  Barlow  relates  a  most  important  case,  as  a  sequel  of  the 
former,  in  which  he  lost  a  patient  instantaneously,  while  at- 
tempting to  extirpate  a  tumour  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  from 
the  abaorfition  o/atmoafiheric  air  through  a  fiatuloua  vein. 

To  dangers  of  this  character,  the  attention  of  the  profession 
has  of  late  years  been  called,  particularly  by  Professor  Dupuy- 
tren,  of  Paris,  and  Professor  Mott,  of  New  York.  "  On  the 
19th  of  November,  1822,  a  fine  young  woman,  (Alexandrine 
Poirier,)  came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  for  a  tumour  of  some  size, 
situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck.  From 
its  hardness,  renitency,  and  insensibility,  M.  Dupuytren  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  of  a  cellulo-fibrous  nature,  and  proposed  its 
removal,  to  which  the  young  woman  consented.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  the  22Dd  of  November,  with  all  the  skill 
and  dexterity  of  that  celebrated  surgeon.    No  arteries  were  cut, 
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that  required  a  ligature,  and  consequently  there  was  very  little 
hemorrhage.  Neither  were  there  any  muscles  or  large  nerves 
divided.  Just«  however,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  separate  the 
last  shreds  of  attachment,  and  turn  the  tumour  out,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  somewhat  prolonged  hissing  noise,  si- 
milar to  that  produced  hy  the  re-entrance  of  air  into  a  vessel 
from  which  it  had  been  exhausted.  The  operator  stood  for 
an  instant  astonished,  and  observed,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
distance  of  the  knife  from  the  air  passage,  he  would  have 
thought  that  he  had  made  an  opening  into  it.  He  had  scarcely 
said  the  word,  when  the  young  woman  cried  out  she  was  dying, 
and  instantaneously  dropped  down  on  the  floor  a  lifeless  corpse, 
to  which  all  their  efforts  could  not  restore  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  animation.  This  happened  in  the  presence  of  nearly 
400  spectators,  and  the  body  was  examined  the  next  day,  in  the 
presence  of  full  as  many,  with  the  most  rigorous  minuteness. 
Every  part  of  the  body  was  carefully  dissected,  but  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  morbid  structure  any  where  to  be  found.  An 
examination  of  the  heart  disclosed  the  cause  of  the  melancholy 
catastrophe.  The  right  auricle  was  distended  like  a  bladder 
with  air,  which  rushed  out  when  cut  open  without  any  mixture 
of  blood.  Fluid  blood  was  found  in  the  other  cavities,  as  also 
in  the  different  vessels.  Great  quantities  of  air  were  found  in 
all  the  vessels.  There  was  no  other  unnatural  appearance  in 
any  part  of  the  body." 

The  inference  drawn  from  this  occurrence  was,  that  air  had 
rushed  in  through  one  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  (the  divided  ori- 
fice of  which  probably  remained  patulous  from  the  diseased  state 
of  the  parts,)  and  thus  caused  instant  death.  It  would  seem  to 
prove,  that  the  heart  acts  as  a  sucking,  as  well  as  a  forcing 
pump,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  explained  how  air  should  pass 
from  a  cut  vein  in  the  neck,  to  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Mottthus  alludes  to  his  case:  ''In  an  attempt  which  I 
made  to  remove  the  parotid  gland,  in  an  enlarged  and  scirrhous 
state,  the  facial  vein  where  it  passes  over  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw,  was  opened  in  dissecting  the  integuments  from  the  tumour, 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation,  before  a  single  artery  was 
tied.  At  the  instant  this  vessel  was  opened,  the  attention  of 
all  present  was  arrested  by  the  gurgling  noise  of  air  passing 
into  a  small  opening.    The  breathing  of  the  patient  imme- 
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d lately  became  difficult  and  laborious,  the  heart  beat  violently 
and  irregularly,  his  features  were  distorted,  and  convulsions 
of  the  whole  body  soon  followed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  keep  him  on  the  table.  He  lay  upon 
the  floor  in  this  condition  for  near  half  an  hour,  as  all  supposed, 
in  articulo  mortis.  As  the  convulsions  gradually  left  him,  his 
mouth  was  permanently  distorted,  and  complete  hemiplegia 
was  found  to  have  ensued ;  an  hour  or  more  elapsed  before  he 
could  articulate,  and  it  was  nearly  a  whole  day  before  he  recover- 
ed the  use  of  his  arm  and  leg.  From  a  belief  that  these  effects 
arose  from  the  admission  of  air  into  the  bloodvessels,  which 
was  not  doubted  by  any  person  present,  1  instantly  called  to 
mind  a  set  of  experiments  which  I  made  some  twenty  years 
since  upon  dogs,  by  blowing  air  into  the  circulation,  by  insert- 
ing a  blow-pipe  into  a  large  superficial  vein  upon  the  thigh, 
and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity  of  result." 

Mr.  Barlow  states  that  his  patient  was  a  delicate  married 
lady  who  was  suffering  from  a  hard  tumour  which  occupied  the 
whole  lateral  portion  of  the  neck,  and  had  become  by  its  weight 
and  bulk,  insupportable.  She  insisted  on  having  an  operation 
performed.  On  the  day  appointed  '^  I  began  the  incisions  with 
the  scalpel  a  little  below  the  ear,  carrying  them  downwards 
over  the  tumour  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  ten  inches,  and 
meeting  in  a  line  below  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  leaving  a 
portion  of  integuments  between  each  incision  so  as  to  form  an 
ellipsis;  when  on  proceeding  \o  dissect  the  skin  aside  to  get  at 
the  basis  of  the  tumour,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  hissing  gurg- 
ling noise  rushed  obviously  from  a  large  divided  empty  vein, 
and  the  patient  expired  instantly,  without  either  sigh,  groan  or 
struggle,  and  every  effort  to  restore  animation  was  useless.  The 
instant  the  atmospheric  air  gained  access  and  filled  the  vacuum, 
the  hissing  noise  ceased,  the  patient  expired,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  collapsed." 

Mr.  Barlow  suggests  from  these  and  similar  facts,  that  in 
operating  on  tumours  about  the  neck,  the  surgeon  should  make 
suitable  pressure  on  the  superficial  veins,  or  else  secure  them 
by  a  temporary  or  permanent  ligature  prior  to  division:— a 
8,uggestion  of  much  importance.  Pressure  no  doubt  would  be 
adequate,  and  should  be  preferred,  as  all  are  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers resulting  from  the  applications  of  ligatures  on  veins. 
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Case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  Thigh-bone^  successfully 
managed  by  Dr.  Sommiy  Principal  Surgeon  and  Pro- 
fessor  in  the  Civil  Hospital^  at  Jlntwerp. 

This  was  a  case  of  five  months  duration,  in  which  Dr.  Som- 
xn6  determined  to  employ  a  silver  wire  in  place  of  the  silk  seton 
recommended  by  Dr.  Physick,  so  that  inflammation  might  be 
excited  upon  a  larger  surface  than  the  seton  could  possibly  af- 
fect, and  the  inflammatory  action  be  kept  up  by  changing  the 
point  of  irritation. 

*^  The  left  femur  was  broken  obliquely  about  the  middle,  and 
the  fractured  extremities  rode  over  each  other,  the  lower  in- 
wards, and  the  upper  end  outwards.  The  patient  being  placed 
on  his  back  and  supported,  I  passed  a  long  trocar  and  canula, 
at  first  downwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  fragment  and 
made  it  pierce  the  skin  behind  and  a  little  to  the  outside ;  the 
trocar  was  then  withdrawn,  and  a  silver  wire  passed  through 
the  canula  and  out  at  the  posterior  opening.  The  canula  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  being  replaced  on  the  trocar,  they  were 
introduced  again  above  and  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  fVag- 
ment,  and  made  to  pass  out  at  the  same  opening  behind.  The 
trocar  having  been  removed,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  pass- 
ed through  the  canula  so  that  both  ends  were  in  contact  behind, 
leaving  a  loop  in  front.  I  then  made  an  incision  in  front,  from 
one  orifice  to  the  other  made  by  the  trocar,  and  drawing  the 
extremities  of  the  wire  through  the  wound,  brought  the  loop 
between  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone,  and  approximated  the 
edges  of  the  skin  with  sticking  plaster." 

The  limb  was  secured  in  a  well  padded  fracture  box.     At 
each  dressing,  the  wire  was  drawn  down,  so  as  to  depress  the 
loop  more  and  more  into  the  flesh.     The  anterior  wound  cica- 
trized in  about  fifteen  days ;  the  posterior  wound  suppurated 
but  slightly.    Six  weeks  after  the  operation,  which  was  perform- 
ed the  13th  of  August  1828,  the  union  was  distinct,  but  the  wire 
was  not  withdrawn  till  the  2d  of  October.     The  apparatus  for 
preventing  motion  was  continued  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber.   The  external  projection,  in  Nov.  1830,  was  nearly  absorb- 
ed; the  two  ends  were  enveloped  in  a  solid  mass:  the  patient 
could  support  himself  on  the  thigh  without  any  pain,  and  mere- 
ly complained  of  his  knee,  the  motions  of  which  were  very 
limited.    There  was  no  apparent  shortening  of  the  fractured 
limb. 
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The  next  paper  is  from  Dr.  Benjamin  G.  Babington,  detail- 
ing 9ome  obtervatioTfa  and  exfierimenta  to  firave  the  existence  of 
a  concrete  oil  a«  a  constituent  of  the  bloody  /larticularly  of  the 
serous  portion.  To  it,  he  refers  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  se- 
rum of  the  blood.  "  The  oil  is  of  a  deep  yellow  hue,  is  semi- 
solid and  melts  at  the  temperature  of  90»  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
lighter  than  water;  its  specific  gravity  being  .918.  From  its 
solution  in  aether,  it  crystallizes  by  very  slow  evaporation,  at  a 
low  temperature  in  radiated  tufts.  It  burns  with  a  brilliant 
light,  has  a  faint  and  peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of  a  wet 
bladder,  forms  soaps  with  the  alkalies,  and  in  its  general  charac- 
ters resembles  other  animal  oils.  It  is  uniform  in  colour,  ge- 
neral appearance,  and  in  all  its  properties,  from  whatever  kind 
of  serum  it  be  obtained.  The  only  method  by  which  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  it  from  clear  healthy  serum,  is  by  agitation 
with  aether ;  though  from  milky  serum  in  which  it  abounds,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  alcohol,  or  by  simple  evapora- 
tion." 

Next  we  observe  cases  of  what  may  be  termed  Phlebitis^  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Holberton,  as  confirmatory  of 
views,  entertained  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee*  and  others,  that  Phleg- 
masia dolens  depends  on,  or  consists  in,  an  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  We  shall  not  offer  any  opinion 
on  a  point  still  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  no  one  can  doubt,, 
that  inflammation  and  consequent  obstruction  of  the  iliac  and  fe- 
moral veins  may  generally  give  rise  to  pain  and  tension  from  ef- 
fusion of  serous  fluids  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb  without 
redness  of  the  skin :  but  the  question  arises,  do  these  symptoms 
designate  the  complaint  termed  Phlegmasia  dolens?  If  so,  this 
"word  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  of  Phlebitis  be  substituted, 
as  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  freeing  it  from 
the  vague  character  which  its  present  designation  unavoidably 
perpetuates. 

*  Dr.  Lee's  valuable  paper  was  published  in  the  last  Tolume  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurg.  Transactions. 
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History  of  a  case  of  Stammering  successfully  treated  by 
the  long  continued  use  of  Cathartics^  by  John  Bostockj 
M.  D.  . 

Impediments  of  speech,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  are  usually  regard- 
ed as  originating  cither  in  a  physical  defect  of  the  organs  which 
are  exercised  in  the  production  of  articulate  sounds,  or  as  pro- 
ceeding from  some  cause  more  of  a  mental  nature,  as  habit,  imi- 
tation, or  the  like.  On  these  views  are  founded  the  different 
modes  of  treatment.  Dr.  B.  details  a  case  which  has  led  him 
to  take  a  different  view  of  this  subject.  We  subjoin  the  import- 
ant features  for  the  reflection  of  our  readers,  as  we  shall  not 
trouble  them  with  any  hypothesis,  seeing  that  the  reporter  has 
himself  declined  the  task. 

A  healthy  and  robust  boy,  between  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  and  after  having  acquired  considerable  readiness  in  speak- 
ing, was  suddenly  affected  with  so  great  a  degree  of  stammer- 
ing as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  uttering  a  single  syllable.  Two 
eminent  physicians,  confessing  their  inability  to  propose  any 
specific  plan  of  treatment,  advised,  as  the  child  was  plethoric, 
a  strong  purgative.     The  effect  was  so  favourable,  that  the  pur- 
gative was  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  with  decided  bene- 
fit.    The  complaint  shortly  recurred  and  was  again  subdued  in 
■  the  same  manner.     After  this,  by  way  of  prevention  and  to  ren- 
der less  medicine  necessary,  the  boy  was  confined  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  even  this  in  but  moderate  quantities.     This  was  rigid- 
ly enforced  for  several  years,  with  an  evident  effect  on  his  ap- 
pearance, although  he  retained  a  due  share  of  activity  and  vi- 
gour,  and  would  enter  into  all  the  sports  and  exercises  suited  to 
his  age.    The  complaint  was  thus  kept  at  bay  for  eight  years ; 
symptoms  of  it  always  appearing  on  any  relaxation  in  diet,  or 
whenever  the  purgatives  were  too  long  delayed.     When  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  a  relaxation  of  this  plan  of  treatment  was 
not  followed  by  the  usual  unfavourable  consequences:  it  was 
hence  much  neglected.     At  length,  the  complaint  returned  and 
was  unusually  obstinate,  requiring  a  long  and  severe  course  of 
purgatives,  which  however  was  finally  successful.     During  the 
last  two  years,  any  symptom  of  relapse  has  been  obviated  by 
moderate  dieting  and  purging.     The  boy,  who  is  now  in  his 
fifteenth    year,  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  the    complaint. 
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and  even  possesses  a  considerable  rapidity  and  volubility  of 
enunciation.  The  purgative  employed  was  generally  calomel 
and  jalap,  followed  by  Epsom  salts.  On  two  or  three  occasions, 
some  salivation  was  unintentionally  excited,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  this  circumstance  was  productive  of  any 
advantage,  as  the  relaxation  of  the  bowels  was  cotemporary 
and  proportional. 

The  Pathology  of  Hooping  Cough,  by  James  Jilder- 

son,  M.D. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  elucidate  by  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations '^  the  nature  and  seat  of  Hooping  Cough."  That 
we  may  do  him  full  justice  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  the 
mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  too  many  of  the  pathologists  of 
the  day,  in  elucidating  the  nature  of  disease,  we  shall  copy  the 
result  of  his  examinations  in  each  case  he  presents. 

The  first  dissection  is  that  of  an  infant  two  years  of  age,  which 
died  with  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions  from  Pertussis.  <^  There 
were  no  adhesfons  of  the  pleura,  nor  any  fluid  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest ;  the  lungs  did  not  collapse,  they  contained  much  air 
which  was  with  difliculty  pressed  out:  in  different  parts  of  the 
lungs,  but  chiefly  in  the  lower  portions  of  all  the  lobes,  a  change 
of  structure  had  taken  place,  which  has  been  termed  lobular 
hepatization  ;  this  was  more  evident  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  which  was  quite  contracted  to  the  size  of  the  pan- 
creas, and  which  it  very  much  resembled  in  the  sensation  which 
it  conveyed  to  the  touch;  the  septa  dividing  the  lobules  were 
distinctly  seen,  and  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  the  lobules 
themselves  quite  dense,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart ;(!!)— several  of  the  smaller  tubes  were 
much  dilated,  and  lined  with  thick  mucus.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation  in  the  trachea,  or  in  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes.'* 

No  examination  of  the  brain  appears  to  have  been  made. 

In  the  second  case,  a  child  7|  months  old,  died  with  symp* 
toms  of  dyspnoea,  flushed  face,  purplish  lips,  &c. 

Dissection  forty  hours  after  death.  In  the  head  the  quantity 
of  serum  in  the  ventricles  and  under  the  arachnoid  coat  was 
rather  larger  than  natural.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  of 
its  natural  consistence ;  the  only  morbid  appearance  was  an  ir- 
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regular  venous  raarbliog  of  the  medullary  matter.  In  the  chest, 
there  was  no  trace  of  pleuritic  inflammation.  About  one  fourth 
of  both  lungs,  towards  their  posterior  and  inferior  part,  was 
the  subject  of  a  morbid  change ;  the  structure  was  rendered 
very  firm  and  dense ;  its  limits  were  perfectly  defined,  the  septa 
between  the  lobes  constituting  the  boundaries.  The  portions 
in  which  this  change  had  taken  place  were  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
perfectly  void  of  air,  sinking  instantly  when  put  in  water,  and 
undergoing  no  change  when  thin  slices  were  subjected  to  ablu- 
tion in  it.  The  individual  lobules  were  firmer  than  they  are 
often  found  in  hepatized  lungs ;  and  the  cellular  memi)rane,  be- 
tween them,  retaining  its  natural  structure,  produced  a  combin- 
ation of  looseness  and  density  such  as  is  usually  observed  in  the 
pancreas.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  lungs  were  of  a  light 
colour,  of  an  uniform  texture^  spongy  and  crepitant;  but  very 
little  if  any  of  the  air  pervading  the  cells  could  be  expelled  by 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Most  of  the  tubes  were  filled  with  a  light 
yellow  secretion,  which,  in  the  greater  number  had  assumed  a 
concrete  form,  having  very  much  the  character  of  fibrin ;  in 
others,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  thick  puriform  mucus:  where  it 
occurred  in  a  concrete  form,  it  adhered,  though  slightly,  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tubes.  This  membrane  was  generally 
pale  beneath  the  false  membrane,  but  in  some  places  it  was  a 
little  reddened ;  most  of  the  divisions  of  the  tubes  were  some- 
what dilated ;  ,the  concrete  secretion  which  filled  them,  readily 
explained  the  difficulty  of  expressing  air  from  the  lungs.  The 
heart  was  healthy;  there  was  a  white  coagulum  in  the  right 
veotricle.    The  abdominal  viscera  were  generally  healthy. 

Louisa  Cash,  aged  nine  months,  died  with  convulsions  from 
hooping  cough,  March  4, 1829.  Dissection  revealed  ''  no  signs 
of  pleuritic  inflammation,  no  effusion.  Both  lungs  had  under- 
gone the  change  to  minutely  described  in  the  last  case ;  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  side,  more  particularly  the  seat  of  this 
morbid  condition,  much  contracted,  and  quite  impervious 
throughout  to  air.  The  lower  portions  of  the  other  lobes  on 
both  sides  were  similarly  affected ;  the  remaining  or  upper 
portions  of  the  lungs  were  crepitant,  but  did  not  collapse  on 
opening  the  chest.  The  bronchial  tubes,  when  cut  open,  ap- 
peared somewhat  dilated.'' 

Ann  Jones,  3^  years  old,  died  also  from  the  effects  of  hooping 
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coug^h  ;  such  as  imperfect  respiration,  convulsions,  8cc.  DiaseC' 
Hon,  "  No  adhesions  in  the  chest,  nor  any  effusions ;  the  inferior 
portions  of  all  the  lobes  in  the  peculiar  state  before  described  ; 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  as  observed  in  former  cases, 
quite  contracted  and  changed.  There  was  nothing  in  this  case 
like  membrane,  but  dense  muco-purulent  secretion  filled  the 
more  minute  bronchial  tubes ;  the  heart  was  quite  healthy,  ex- 
cept at  the  apex  there  appeared  a  small  flattened  cyst  five  or 
six  lines  in  diameter,  which  contained  a  limpid  fluid."  No 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium. 

The  author  observes  that  he  has  dissected  other  cases,  in 
which  the  same  changes  have  been  perceived.  He  wishes  to 
fix  attention  on  the  absence  of  pleuritic  inflammation  and  efi'u- 
sion,  on  the  healthy  state  of' the  cellular  portion  of  the  lungs, 
on  the  firmness  and  density  of  the  affected  lobules,  exactly  de- 
fined by  the  septa,  on  the  spongy  and  crepitant  (natural)  con- 
dition of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lungs,  from  which,  how- 
ever, very  little  air  could  be  expelled  by  the  bronchial  tubes ; 
on  the  thick  muco-purulent  or  membranous  secretion  in  the 
bronchix  impeding  the  access  or  escape  of  air;  and  finally, on 
the  dilatation  of  some  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Hence  he  infers, 
*'^  that  in  this  rapidly  fatal  stage  of  the  complaint,  an  adhesive 
form  of  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  different  air  cells  at  the 
same  time,  mucus  is  secreted  in  less  quantity  than  natural,  a 
fibrinous  exudation  takes  place,  and  adhesion  of  the  parietes 
of  the  cells  is  the  consequence  :  whilst  the  cellular  membrane, 
separating  the  individual  lobules,  retains  its  natural  structure: 
a  form  of  disease  which  exactly  resembles  croup  in  a  different 
part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus." 

To  divest  the  above  of  all  paraphrase,  we  should  say  the 
changes  alluded  to,  were  the  result  of  bronchitisy  affecting  the 
remote  ramifications  of  the  bronchiae,  without  wishing  in  any 
degree  to  countenance  the  rather  undigested  notions  of  the 
author,  as  to  the  adhesion  of  mucous  membranes. 

We  feel  much  indebted  to  the  author  for  the  facts  he  has  de- 
tailed; they  confirm  views  very  generally  entertained  that  severe, 
and  especially  fatal  cases  of  pertussis  are  attended  by  what  was 
formerly  termed,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  now,  more  speci- 
fically, bronchitis,  and  that  such  inflammation  is  often  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.     But  what  light  does  this  throw  on 
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the  nature  of  hooping  cough  ?  Are  we  to  infer  that  this  affec- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  an  inflamniatory  affection  of  the 
bronchiae  ?  Such  evidently  is  the  conclusion  of  our  author,  and 
must  be  the  conclusion  of  every  one  who,  like  him,  confines  his 
pathology  to  lesions  of  structure,  and  confounds  diseased  ac- 
tions with  their  effects, — alteration  of  tissue.  But  if  any  one 
will  consider  \\i^ peculiar  symptoms  of  pertussis;  the  sudden 
and  paroxysmal  character  of  the  cough,  the  sonorous  inspira- 
tion, the  perfect  intermission  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  absence 
of  fever,  the  regularity  of  all  the  functions  of  organic  and  ani- 
mal life  during  the  existence  of  this  complaint  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  not  to  dwell  on  its  supposed  contagious  cha- 
racter, or  on  its  indisposition  to  affect  individuals  a  second  time, 
vill  find  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  post  mortem  examina- 
tions alone  have  not  yet  elucidated,  and  probably  never  will  elu- 
cidate its  pathology.  We  would,  moreover,  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  observing,  that  morbid  anatomy  is  but  on^  means, 
however  valuable  it  may  be,  for  establishing  pathological  ai\d 
therapeutical  principles:  and  however  disgraceful  it  may  be  for 
any  professional  man  at  the  present  day  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
eifects  of  disease  as  revealed  by  the  scalpel,  still  no  correct 
pathology  of  any  disease  can  be  deduced  from  morbid  anatomy 
alone.  There  are  many  diseases,  and  various  important  phe- 
nomena in  all  complaints  to  which  our  complex  systems  are 
liable,  which  are  not  in  the  least  degree  elucidated  by  antopsic 
examinations^ — a  fact  itself  fully  confirmatory  of  the  observa- 
tions we  have  ventured  to  make. 

•/?  further  inquiry  into  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
Calculous  diseases  among  sea-faring  people^  with  some 
observations  on  their  frequency  in  Scotland^  by  Mexm 
Copland  Hutchison^  F.  R.  S. ,  4'C.  4'^« 

As  appears  from  the  title,  this  paper  is  supplemental  to  a 
former  article  on  the  same  subject,  and  published  in  the  9th 
vol.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  By  statistical 
details,  the  author  endeavours  to  substantiate  the  fact,  which 
is  singular  and  important,  that  calculus  of  the  bladder  is  a  very 
rare  disease  among  sea-faring  people.  He  also  in  a  similar 
manner  attempts  to  prove,  contrary  to  received  impressions, 
that  the  same  complaint  occurs  more  frequently  hi  Scotland 
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than  in  England.  As  no  solution  of  these  points  is  attempted, 
and  no  practical  inferences  made,  we  shall  pass  them  by  with- 
out further  notice. 

Practical  observations  on  the  healthy  and  morbid  condi- 
tions of  Stumpsy  by  George  Langstaff^  Esq. 

Mr.  LangstafFhas  been  for  twenty  years  surgeon  to  the  Crip- 
ple-gate workhouse,  where  he  has  enjoyed  extensive  opportu- 
nities in  operative  surgery,  and  the  permission  of  inspecting 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  there.  Of  these  privileges, 
he  appears  to  have  availed  himself,  and  in  the  present  paper 
has  given  a  long  series  of  dissections  of  stumps  to  illustrate 
the  changes  which  result  from  amputation  of  the  upper  or 
lower  extremities,  and  hence  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
forming  a  "  good  stump," — capable  of  receiving  any  mechani- 
cal assistance.  After  describing  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
healthy  process  by  which  the  extremity  of  the  bone  becomes 
rounded,  the  soft  parts  adherent  and  the  cicatrix  formed,  he 
observes, 

<<  Should  the  surfaces  of  the  amputated  part  not  regularly 
unite  by  the  first  intention,  or  by  the  second,  and  there  be  in- 
flammation affecting  the  divided  nerves,  then  a  mortification  is 
established,  which  occasions  the  face  of  the  stump  to  ulcerate, 
or  morlify  ;  frequently  cau&ing  a  portion  of  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  to  project,  which  occasionally  becomes  carious  and  should 
be  taken  off.  Sometimes  osseous  deposition  takes  place^ round 
the  edges  of  the  sawn  bones,  and  exostosis  is  produced ;  some- 
times a  spiculum  of  bone  projects  horizontally,  generally  tak- 
ing the  direction  of  the  artery,  vein  and  nerves  of  the  limb, 
which  thus  become  implicated  in  the  bony  deposit ;  and  some- 
times, 1  have  found  a  large  spiculum  of  bone  with  a  very  sharp 
point  taking  an  oblique  direction,  and  connected  with  a  muscle, 
occasioning  morbid  changes  in  its  fibres,  and  being  a  source  of 
great  suffering  to  the  patient.  In  all  such  stumps,  I  have  inva- 
riably found  the  nerves  greatly  enlarged  at  their  extremities, 
giving  them  a  ganglionic  appearance,  and  generally  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  surface  of  the  stump,  and  frequently  in  union  with 
spicula  of  bone,  in  the  manner  I  have  just  described.  On  cut- 
ting through  these  bulbous  extremities  of  the  nerves,  there 
are  no  signs  of  enlargement  of  their  natural  structure,  the 
thickening  appearing  to  have  been  occasioned  wholly  by  the 
deposition  ot  lymph,  the  effect  of  inflammation  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neurilema." 
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On  reviewing  the  above  extract,  the  opinions  of  our  author 
will  not  be  rery  evident,  but  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  thje 
practice  afterwards  recommended,  he  appeals  to  believe,  that^ 
besides  irritation  from  too  free  osseous  deposit,  and  from  irregu- 
lar spicula  of  bone  injuring  nerves,  muscles.  Sec,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  divided  nerves,  giving  rise  among  other  consequen- 
ces to  a  ganglionic  enlargement  of  their  extremities,  so  univer- 
saUy  noticed  in  wounds  of  these  parts,  is  the  source  of  a  morbid 
action  which  occasions  the  stump  to  ulcerate  or  to  mortify,  and 
the  bone  to  become  carious;  For  this  opinion  we  can  discover 
no  foundation  in  phpiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics.  Inordi- 
nate inflammation  of  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  is  no  rare  occur- 
rence, and  when  acute  or  even  chronic,  is  sufliciently  terrible  from 
the  intense  pain,  and  the  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions  more  or 
less  extensively  excited,  without  being  thus  rendered  the  source 
of  phagedenic  and  gangrenous  inflammation.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  possess  great  powers  of  organic  life,  and  resist  the  de- 
structive consequences  of  inflammation  to  a  •great  degree  in 
their. own  tissue  at  least,  and'  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they,  in  their  excited  state,  cause  any  injurious  change  in  sur- 
i*oanding '  tissues.  Mr.  Langstafl*  details  a  very  interesting 
case  in  which  amputation  below  the  elbow  was  performed,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  arm  being  altogether  useless  and  the  seat 
of  severe  pain,  which  impaired  the  general  health  of  a  female 
who  two  years  previously  had  severely  injured  this  limb  by  a 
fall.  The  8|ump  did  not  heal  favourably — the  patient  suffered 
great^l^ny,  and  became  extremely  nervous.  ."  When  I  saw 
her,  the  surface  of  the  stump  presented  an  unfavourable  ap* 
pearance,  the  skin  covering  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
was  very  thin,  excessively  vascular,  and  the  ends  of  these  bones 
seemed  likely  to  cause  its  absorption.  There  was  also  a  con- 
stant state  of  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  stump,' 
accompanied  with  agonizing  pain.  She  was  hysterical,  and 
the  paroxysms  were  frequent ;  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  became  more  evident,  and  a  pulsation  al- 
most aneurismal  could  be  seen  and  felt  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stump  in  the  situation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries." 

Several  months  were  passed  in  vain  attempts  to  improve  her 
general  health  and  to  relieve  the  pain  ;  Mr.  Langstaff, ''  having 
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seen,  iu  several  cases,  symptoms  similar  to  these,  caused  bj 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  becoming  ganglit>nic,''  recom« 
mended  amputation  above  the  elbow,  which  was  agreed  to.  *<  I 
performed  it  by  the  flap  operation,  and  previously  to  securing 
the  arteries,  I  drew  out  each  nerve  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
frpm  the  surface  of  the  ttumfij  xuith  a  tenaculum^  and  cut  through 
them  to  prevent  their  interrufiting  the  firogrcM  qf  cicatrization 
of  the  integumental  fiartSy  which  I  have  done  in  other  instances 
with  success,  and  I  was  astonished  that  the  division  did  not  oo 
casion  greater  pain  than  was  complained  of  by  the  patient." 

The  patient  was  relieved  of  her  pain,  spasms,  and  convul* 
sions,  and  with  improved  health  and  a  good  stump,  was  able 
to  gain  her  livelihood.  .  ' 

To  us,  it  appears  that  this  case  was  originally  a  neuritis,  not 
relieved  by  thie  first  amputation  because  the  operation  did  not  ex- 
tend above  the  diseased  portion  of  the  nerves,  but  relieved  by  the 
second,  when  the  section  was  made  through  healthy  nerves.  We 
must  condemn  the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of  Mr.  L.  It  seems 
to  us  barbarous,  we  cannot  use  a  milder  expression,  after  the  se- 
vere  operation  of  amputation  above  the  elbow,  to  pull  out  eaph 
nervous  trunk  separately  with  a  tenaculum  and  then  divide  it, 
for  fear  ganglions  might  form,  or  the  progress i>f  cicatrization  be 
prevented  ! ! — Fears  which  are  altogether  uselcssj  for  gangliooa 
are  the  common  result  of  wounded  nerves,  or  unfounded,  as 
cicatrization  is  not  prevented  by  inflamed  nerves. .  Mr.  L.  re- 
commends very  decidedly  the  flap  operation,  as  superior  to  the 
circular;  having  witnessed  mischievous  results  from  tft  latter 
mode,  and  having  always  succeeded  in  making  a  sound  and 
useful  stump  where  he  haf  employed  the  former. 

•.Aneurism  of  the  external  Iliac  Jiriery,  in  which  a  iiga* 
txirc  was  applied  to  the  common  iliac  artery,  by  Philip 
Cramptony  M.  Z>.,  ^.  fyc. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  178,  we  have  pre- 
sented our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  first  case  of  aneurism 
for  which  the  common  iliac  artery  was.  secured.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  our  distinguished  surgeon  Dr..Mott^ 
of  New  York,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  due  credit  is  giyen 
to  him  by  Mr.  Crampton.    Mr.  C.  has  operated  in  a  second 
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case  at  first  with  apparent  success,  but  the  patient  subsequent- 
ly perished  from  hemorrhage ;  the  cause  of  which,  we  regret  lo 
add,  resulted  from  the  use  of  an  animal  ligature,  as  evinced  on 
dissection* 

The  patient,  P.  McGowan,  aged  30  yearsj  hitherto  heahhy, 
was  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  Dublin,  on  the  8ih  of 
July  18319,  with  two  aneurismal  tumours,  one  about  the  size  of  a 
pullet's  e%%  in  the  right  ham;  the  other  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
extending  from  about  three  inches  below  the  ctniral  arch  on  the 
right  side,  to  within  about  three  inches  of  the  umbilicus.  The 
tumour  was  divide'd  by  a  furrow  in  the  line  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, into  two  portions.  Af\er  suitable  preparation,  the  opera- 
tion for  securing  the  common  iliac  artery  was  performed  by 
Mr.  C.  on  the  18th  of  July  1828.  The  first  incision  commenced 
at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  last  false  rib,  proceeding  di- 
rectly downwards  to  the  os  ilium,  it  followed  the  line  of  the 
crista  ilii,  keeping  a  very  little  within  its  inner  margin,  until  it 
terminated  at  the  superior  anterior  spinous  process  of  that 
bone;  the  incision  was  therefore  curvilinear,  the  concavity  look- 
ing towards  the  navel.  The  abdominal  lyiuscles  were  then  di- 
vided to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  close  to  the  superior  ante- 
rior spinous  process,  down  to  the  peritoneum.  Through  this 
opening  and  between  the  fascia  iliaca  and  the  peritoneum,  a 
probe  pointed  bistoury  was  passed  on  the  linger  as  a  director, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  separated  from  their  attachment  to 
the  crista  ilii,  so  as  to  admit  the  hand.  Detaching  the  very 
slight  connections  existing  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  iliac 
fascia,  Mr.  C.  was  able  to  raise  up  the  peritoneal  sac  with  its 
contained  intestines  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  thus  obtained 
a  distinct  .view  of  all  the  important  parts  beneath,  as  the  parts 
were  vnobscured  by  a  single  drop  of  blood:  there  lay  the  great 
iliac  artery,  nearly  as  large  as  the  finger,  beating  at  the  rate  of 
130  in  a  minute,  its  yellowish  white  coat  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  dark  blue  of  the  iliac  vein  which  seemed  double  its 
size:  the  ureter  in  its  course  to  the  bladder,  lay  like  a' white 
tape  across  the  artery,  but  in  the  process  of  separating  the  pe- 
ritoneum, it  was  raised  with  that  membrane  to  which  it  remain- 
ed attached.  The  fulness  of  the  iliac  vein  varied,  sometimes 
rising  above,  sometimes  sinking  below  the  level  of  that  artery. 
Tbc  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  was  passed  under  the  artery. 
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which  with  a  little  management  was  egsily  separated  from  the 
vein;  and  on  the  finger,  a  common  eyed  probe  furnished  with  a 
ligature  of  moistened  catgut  was  passed  under  the  vessel  and 
secured  by  the  surgeon's  knot.  All  pulsation  ceased  in  the  tu- 
moup;  the  artery  was  full  and  tlirobbing  above  the  ligature,  but 
empty  and  motionless  below.  The  external  wound  was  now- 
closed,  the  operation  having  lasted  twenty-two  minutes. 

The  tumour  soon  diminished  one  third :  the  pulse  became 
full  and  bounding,  so  that  v.  s.  to  ^  xx.  was  practised  at  7  P; 
M.  At  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  patient  was  free  from 
pain,  tranquil,  and  his  pulse  at  88.  The  limb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  toes,  was  warm ;  the  vena  saphena  fulL 

On  the  19th  doing  well,  pulse  88,  toes  warm  but  not  so  warm 
as  those  of  the  left  foot.  On  t*he  20th  uneasy  from  pain  and 
rumbling  in  the  bowels,  relieved  by  a  cathartic  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  castor  oil.  An  obscure  pulsation  is  now,  fifty  hours 
after  the  operation,  discovered  in  the  tumour.  21st.  Pulsation 
more  evident  but  none  in  the  femoral  artery,  nor  in  the  aneu- 
rism in  the  ham,  which  is  diminished  to  half  its  bulk.  22d. 
Tulsation  continues,  and  some  thrill  noticed.  No  particular 
change  until  the  26th  when  the  ligature  came  away,  and  the 
patient  on  turning  in  bed,  suddenly  felt  a  severe  pain  in  his 
thigh  and  knee ; — the  forepart  of  the  thigh  was  numb.  It 
lasted  for  ten  minutes.  On  the  27th  much  the  same :  On  the 
28th  complained  less,  asked  for  nourishment,  wound  nearly 
healed;  the  tumour  diminished  by  one  third,  buX  the  pulsation 
as  strong  as  before  the  operation.  At  6  P.  M.  while  jsittingup 
to  take  some  gruel,  the  blood  suddenly  gushed  from  the  wound, 
the  patient  fell  backwards,  and  expired  in  less  than  a  minute. 

On  diaaecting  the  body  next  day,  the  common  iliac  artery  at 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta 
was  lost  in  an  oblong  tumour,  which  terminated  upon,  but  did 
not  communicate  with  the  sac.  On  opening  the  tumour,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  greenish  pus  was  discharged,  and  the  artery 
was  discovered  somewhat  contracted  and  marked  where  the 
ligature  had  been  applied.  On  injecting  the  artery  from  above 
with  air  or  water,  the  face  was  established  that  the  catgut  liga- 
ture had  been  softened  and  thrown  off,  before  the  obstruction 
in  the  artery  or  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac 
had  been  completed.    A  small  abscess  had  formed  in  the  place 
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occupied  by  the  ligature.  On  slitting  up  the  artery,  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  coats  were  found  to  be  completely  divided| 
and  small  portions  of  lymph  adhered  to  its  internal  surface. 
The  popliteal  aneurism  was  far  advanced  towards  a  cure  ; 
the  contents  of  the  sac  were  quite  solid ;  the  tumour  reduced' 
to  about  the  size  of  a  walnut :  the  artery,  for  six  inches  above 
the  sac,  was  filled  with  a  firm  coagulum. 

Mr.  Crampton  infers  that  securing  the  common  iliac  artery 
is  not  only  a  feasible,  but  a  very  easy  operation  when  executed 
by  making  the  external  incision  high  up  as  in  the  present  case. 
He  believes  the  difHculties  encountered  by  Dr,  Mott,  arose 
from  his  incision  being  too  low.  He  also  believes  that  the 
aorta  could  be  secured  with  the  same  facility,  provided  it  should 
ever  be  deemed  advisable  to  perform  this  operation,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  several  facts  would  seem  to  warrant  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

On  the  Glanders  in  the  human  subject j  by  John  Elliot- 

soTiy  M,  Di 

« 

Dr.  EIHotson  met  with  two  cases  of  very  singular  and  fa- 
tal disease,  presenting  a  combination  of  phenomena  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  induced  in  his  mind  a  suspi- 
cion that  some  morbid  poison  had  been  applied.  After  much 
investigation  and  comparison  with  other  cases  observed  in 
London,  with  some  published  by  Mr.  Travers  in  his  work  on 
constitutional  irritation,  and  others  published  in  Hufeland's 
Journal^  he  has  concluded  that  they  were  the  result  of  inocula- 
tion from  animals  affected  with  glanders,  and  that  they  pre- 
sented all  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  this  disease  as  it  exists  in 
the  lower  animals :  thus  increasing  the  hitherto  small  list  of 
diseases  which  can  be  propagated  from  the  lower  orders  of 
animated  beings  to  the  human  race.  The  paper  is  long  and 
interesting ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  extract,  detail- 
ing^ the  symptoms  in  one  of  the  patients,  that  the  disease  may 
be  recognized  if  met  with  by  any  of  our  readers,  and  its  cause 
if  possible  be  detected. 

"Thomas  Marshall,  aet.  17,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas* 
HospiUl  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roots,  March  19,  1829.  The 
upper  half  of  the  face,  including  the  eyelids  and  the  nose,  with 
the  portion  of  the  cheek  on  each  side,  especially  on  the  right. 
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was  g^atly  tumefied,  so  that  the  eyes  were  closed.  The  eye- 
lids and  swoUeu  portions  of  the  cheeks  were  red  and  hot,  dry 
and  shining;  but  the  nose  was  dark  coloured,  and  on  its  right 
half,  black,  cold,  and  senseless.  From  around  the  grang^ened 
portion  of  the  nose,  and  some  other  points,  a  little  pus.  was 
oozing,  as  well  as  a  thin  dark  coloured  fluid ;  and,  frf>m  the 
notirih  a  thick  discharge  of  a  deefi  yeliow  colour^  here  and  there 
a  little  bloody y  vfaa  taking  filuccy  exceedingly  copious  from  the 
right  nostril.  Several  hard  phlyzacious  pustules  existed  on, 
and  immediately  around  the  nose,  still  principally  on  the  right 
side,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  Tu- 
mefactions were  observed  in  both  forearms  and  on  the  back  of 
the  right  hand.  Some  of  these  were  hard,  others  Softening 
into  suppuration.  The  temperature  was  high ;  the  pulse  136 
and  sharp ;  the  tongue  white  and  rather  dry.  The  respiratory 
murmur  was  indistinct  at  the  right  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and 
the  respiration  quick  and  difficult.  The  gums  were  slightly 
turgid.  It  was  stated,  that  twelve  days  previously,  (Saturday 
March  7th,)  he  had  been  attacked  by  pain  in  the  right  hyp6« 
cbondrium,  extending  up  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  and  rigors:  that 
he  took  ten  grains  of  pilula  hydrargyri,  and  the  next  day  felt 
quite  well.  The  pain  and  dyspnoea,  however,  retuhned  on  the 
day  following,  but  subsided  at  the  end  of  the  week',  under  the 
use  of  leeches  and  purging.  On  the  Sunday,  five  days  before 
bis  admission,  a  ptmple  was  said  to  have  appeared  on  the  right 
side  of  his  nose;  while  this  increased  and  suppurated,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  swelled  and  grew  red,  and  the  state  of  things 
became  much  as  I  have  described.  Fourteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  became  both  bu£Ped  and  cupped. 
Some  of  the  tumefactions  were  cut  into,  and  large  quantities 
of  pus  discharged.  Lint,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  soda,  ^nd  covered  with  a  poultice  of  stale  beer  grounds,  vras 
applied  over  the  nose  fresh  every  hour,  and  a  common  poultice 
to  the  abscesses  >yhich  had  been  opened.  An  ounce  of  castor 
oil  was  given,  and  the  diet  restricted  to  slops,  milk,  and  arrow- 
root. Late  in  the  evening  two  greenish  and  very  offensive  stools 
were  passed  involuntarily,  and  a  little  delirium  was  observed. 
Tumefactions  had  begun  upon  both  legs,  one  upon  the  left  hand, 
and  one  upon  the  right  elbow.  The  next  morning,  more  tume- 
factions were  seen  on  the  extremities,  red  as  all  the  others  had 
been  :  but  the  others  had  now  acquired  a  purple  tint,  and  the 
wounds  looked  dark.  The  forehead  was  swollen  and  red,  and 
more  pustules  had  formed  upon  the  face.  There  was  constant 
agitation,  frequent  delirium,  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  there  had 
been  no  sleep.  Mistura  cretae  composita  was  prescribed,  six- 
teen leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  and  strong  beef  tea  added 
to  the  diet.    In  the  evening,  the  diarrhoea  was  checked,  but 
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the  upper  li{>  had  grown  very  dark  ;  sordes  encmsted  the  teetb| 
ihe  surface,  still  hot,  was  covered  by  a  profuse  sweat,  and  many 
new,  hard  pustules  were  seen  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities. 
The  pulse  had  become  soft  and  was  small  and  rapid.  Twenty-five 
minims  of  tincturaopii  were  given  in  theiirst  dose  of  the  mistura 
cretae  composita,  and  one  grain  of  the  sulphas  quinins  every 
four  hours  prescribed.  The  oleum  terebinthinae  was  substitu- 
ted for  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  sod^.  He  was  calm  after 
taking  the  opium,  but  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  ob- 
serv/Bd  to  breathe  with  more  difficulty,  tor  be  unable  to  swallow, 
and  to  be  constantly  delirious ;  and  from  that  time  he  sank 
graduiilly  and  expired  at  six.  - 

^  I  was  not  present  at  the  inspection,  but  understand  that 
there  were  proofs  of  a  violent  pleuro-peripneumonia'  ui  the 
lower  part  of  the  right  side,  and  that  two  ounces  of  healthy  put 
were  found  between  the  adherent  lung  and  the  diaphragm.  A 
dark  red  patch  existed  In  the  stomach,  and  several  at  irregular 
distances  throughout  the  intestines.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  very  lacerable  at  that  spot.  The  other  viscera, 
and  all  the  contents  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  veins  of  the  extre- 
mities, were  reported  healthy :  but  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nostrils  was  not  examined.  The  abscess  which  had  been 
opened  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  communicated  with  the 
joint  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger,  but  those. on 
the  arm  did  not  communicate  with  the  elbow/* 

•dn  account  of  ihe  parts  concerned  in  the  Jineurismy  for 
the  cure  of  which  Dr,  Stevens  tied  the  Internal  Iliac 
Artery  J  at  Santa  Qruz^  in  the  year  1812,  by  Mr. 
Biehard  Owen. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  these  Transactions,  Dr.  Stevens  pub- 
lished his  account  of  this  case,  and  of  the  successful  issue  of 
the  operation  for  securing  the  internal  iliac  artery,  then  for  the 
lirst  time  performed.  His  patient  recovered,  and  ten  years 
after  died  of  some  pectoral  disease.  Dr.  Stevens  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  examining  the  body,  and  ascertained  that  the  internal 
iliac  had  been  secured  and  was  now  obliterated.  The  prepa- 
ration he  conveyed  last  year  to  England  and  submitted  it  to 
Mr.  Owen  for  minute  examination  :  the  result  of  which  is  now 
published. 

"  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  27th  ofDecember,  1812. 
Ap  incision  about  five  inches  in  length  was  made  on  the  left 
side,  in  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  parallel  with 
the  epigastric  artery,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  on  the  outer  side  of 
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it ;  the  peritoneum  was  separated  from  its  loose  connectibn 
with  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  magnus ;  it  was  then  turned 
inwards  to  the  division  of  the  common  iliac  artery.  The  in- 
ternal iliac  being  found,  and  compressed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  the  tumour  ceased  to  pulsate  and  began  to  disap- 
pear ;  a  ligature  was  passed  round  the  vessel  by  means  of  a 
probe,  and  it  was  tied  about  half  an  inch  from  its  origin.  The 
tumour  disappeared  .almost  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  the  wound  healed  kindly.  About  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
the  ligature  came  away,  and  in  six' weeks  the  woman  was  per- 
fectly well.  The  operation  was  neither  very  difficult,  nor  very 
tedious ;  the  woman  did  not  complain  of  much  pain,  nor  did  she 
lose*an  ounce  of  blood.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the 
ureter;  when  the  peritoneum  was  turned  inwards  the  ureter  fol- 
lowed it." 

On  examination,  the  internal  and  external  iliac  arteries  were 
given  off  in  the  usual  manner.  The  internal  iliac  was  found 
completely  obliterated  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  but 
the  obliteration  -had  not  extended  to  the  origin  of  the  external 
iliac ;  as  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  appears  to  have  arisen  just  above 
the  situation  of  the  ligature.  In  the  state  of  a  ligamentous, 
chord,  the  internal  iliac  descended  for  the  space  of  an  inch, 
and  then  suddenly  resuming  its  natural  diameter,  it  again  be- 
came pervious,  and  so  continued  for  the  extent  oC  half  an  inch ; 
the  glutxal  artery  arose  .from  the  lower  part  of  this  space;  a 
sacro-lateral  vessel  from  about  the  middle;  and  the  obturator - 
artery  from  the  upper  part  of  it.  The  latter  vessel  was,  how-, 
ever,  entirely  obliterated,  but  the  sacro-lateral  artery  was  per- 
vious, of  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  passed  inwards  to  the 
second  sacral  foramen ;  whilst  the  glutaeal  artery,  of  its  natural 
size,  received  close  to  its  origin  two  vessels  as  large  as  the 
preceding," given  off  from  the  sacro-lateral  artery,  near  the  third 
and  fourth  sacral  foramina  of  the  left  side.  The  anastomoses  of 
the  sacro-lateral  arteries  with  each  other  and  the  sacro-median, 
were  large  and  tortuous.  Immediately  after  the  origin  of  the 
glutseal,  the  ischiatic,  obliterated  and  chord-like,  passed  on  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  ischiatic  notch ;  the  sanatory  processes  set 
on  foot  by  the  application  of  the  ligature  being  uninterrupted 
by  the  enfeebled,  current  of  blood,  passing  from  small  canals  to 
a  large  one.  The  glutaeal  artery  was  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  of  a  natural  size;  but  an  elongated  tumour  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
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between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  great  trochanteri 
indicated  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  sciatic  artery,  and 
not  in  the  glutaeal,  as  was  believed;  The  tumour  consisted  of 
condensed  cellular  membrane  and  the  peculiar  fibrous  arterial 
coat,  and  contained  a  dark  coloured,  granular,  not  lamellated 
coagulum,  which,  when  removed,  showed  the  internal  surface 
of  the  sac  to  be  irregular.  From  the  ischiatic  notch  to  the  tu- 
m»ur,  the  artery  was  completely  impervious,  its  texture  alter- 
ed, and  the  remains  of  its  cavity  filled  with  indurated  and  partly 
calcareous  matter.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  the 
sciatic  artery  was  continued  down  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thigh  of  an  uncommon  size,  nearly  as  large  as  the  femoral  ar- 
tery in  front ;  its  caliber  did  not  correspond  with  the  apparent 
magnitude,  as  its  coats  were  much  thickened.  It  was  obliter- 
ated for  about  the  space  of  an  inch  below  the  sac,  and  became ' 
pervious  after  receiving  an  anastomosing  vessel  from  the  arteria 
profunda, 

^  Sufficient  has  been  observed  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  ex- 
istence and  cure  of  an  aneurism,  situated  as  originally  described, 
and  the  obliteration  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  in  consequence 
of  the  application. of  the  ligature  at  the  part  stated  in  Dr.  Ste- 
vens's Memoir." 

This  operation  on  the  internal  iliac  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed five  times.  The  second  operation  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  York,  and  recorded  in  the  28th  vol.  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  and  in  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1817,  and  for  many  days  the  patient  was  entirely  relieved  ;  but 
about  the  tenth  day,  coagula,  and  finally  blood,  were  discharged 
by  the  wound,  under  which  the  patient  sunk  exhausted.  On 
dissection,  the  internal  iliac  was  found  ulcerated  through  where 
the  ligature  had  been  applied ;  all  the  coats  were  diseased,  and 
in  the  lower  part  where  the  artery  was  wider,  and  the  coats 
evidently  more  diseased,  the  orifice  was  occupied  by  a  coagu- 
1am  of  gmmous  blood,  which  being  removed,  exposed  more 
fully  this  open  mouth,  which  again,  after  a  short  interval,  was 
filled  with  more  fluid  ichor  from  the  sac  below.  It  was  mani- 
fest, that  this  had  been  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  from  the 
sac  up  the  artery  into  the  pelvis,  owing  to  the  want  of  oblite- 
ration in  the  lower  portion  of  the  artery. 
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The  third  case  is  noticed  in  Averiirs  Operative  Surgery,  and 
in  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.  The  report  is  not  accom- 
panied by  details,  but  the  artery  is  said  to  have  been  successfully 
secured  by  an  army  surgeon  in  Russia. 

The  operation  has  been  performed  by  Mr*  Thomas,  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes.  The  preparation  has  been  deposited  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  fifth  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  J.  Pomeroy  White,  of  Hud- 
son, state  of  New- York,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  Vol.  1st,  and  noticed  in  the  5th  volume  of  this 
Journal.  The  patient,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  of  intemperate  habits.    He  recovered. 


Abt.  U.--JURIDICAL  EXHUMATIONS. 

Traits  des  Exhumations  Juridiquesy  et  Considerations  sur 
les  Changements  physiques  que  les  Cadavres  Sprouvent  en 
se  pourrisBant  dans  la  terre,  dans  Peau,  dans  les  fosses 
d'aisance^  et  dans  le  fumier :  Par  M.  Obfila,  Profes- 
seur  a  la  FacultS  de  Paris^  Membre  deplu^ieurs  SocUtla 
savantesj  nationales  et  Hr anger esy  etpar  M.  0,  Lesueur, 
Docteur  en  M^decine,  agrSgS  pres  la  Faculti  dt  MidC' 
cine  de  Paris j  fyc.  Ouvrage  ornS  de  cinq  planches,  dont 
quatre  coloriees.  Tome  l^.  pp.  388.  Tome  IV.  pp.  384. 
8vo.  Paris,  1831. 

Of  the  numerous  contributions  to  Medical  Jurisprudence 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  M.  Orfila,  the  pre- 
sent will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  considered  as  the  least  in- 
teresting or  important.  A  knowledge  of  the  spontaneous 
changes  which  the  human  body  undergoes  subsequently  to  in- 
terment, and  the  succession  and  periods  in  which  they  occur,  is^ 
all  important  to  the  medical  jurist,  to  enable  him  when  called 
into  a  court  of  justice,  to  decide  correctly  many  of  the  questions 
which  may,  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  accusations  for  mur- 
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der,  be  submitted  for  his  consideration.  The  investigation  and 
accumulation  of  the  facts  from  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be 
derived,  could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  an  individual  who 
possesses,  in  a  greater  degree,  all  the  requisite  qualifications, 
than  M.  Orfila,  or  one,  upon  the  correctness  of  whose  state- 
ments, confidence  can  be  more  implicitly  relied.  As  the  work 
before  us,  therefore,  interests  every  member  of  the  profession 
in  this  country,  while  in  all  probabili'ty,  it  will  fall  in  the  hands 
of  but  few,  we  hasten,  at  this  early  period,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  or  at  least  of  the  general 
conclusions  to  which  the  author  has  been  led  from  his  nume- 
rous observations.  The  first  volume  of  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Dr.  GUntz,  was  published  in  Leipzig,  in  1827,*  and 
we  had  at  first  intended  to  compare  the  statements  of  the  latter 
with  those  of  M.  Orfila,  but  finding  that  this  would  occupy  more 
space  than  it  is  proper  to  appropriate  to  a  single  review,  we 
have  concluded  to  confine  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion 
solely  to  those  of  the  French  professor. 

The  work  of  M.  Orfila  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
first  of  which  relates  to  the  legislation  in  reference  to  juridi- 
cal exhumations,  the  dangers  with  which  they  may  be  at- 
tended, and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  those 
dangers.  We  cannot  stop  to  notice  either  of  these  points, 
but  must  proceed  to  the  second  section,  in  which  those  physical 
changes  are  considered  which  the  varous  organs  of  the  body 
undergo  in  the  grave,  and  the  state  in  which  these  will  be  ordi- 
narily found  at  the  several  periods  subsequent  to  interment  at 
which  they  may  be  examined. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  section  treats  of  the  physical  changes 
experienced  by  the  tissues  of  a  dead  body  when  it  is  buried  in 
ft  separate  grave.  The  author  details  minutely  the  appear- 
ftnces  presented  by  thirty  two  bodies  examined  at  various 
periods  after  interment,  from  which  are  deduced  the  following 
general  results. 

TTie  efiidermi9  is  very  rapidly  destroyed.  Soon  after  inter* 
fluent  it  becomes  reduced  in  thickness,  and  softened,  and  gener- 
ftllj  adheres  intimately  with  the  clothing  of  the  corpse  or  with 

*  Der  I^Jinsm  det  MeiMchen  in  Seinen  Physlchen  TerwandeluDgen, 
Kich  BeobachtODfen  und  Versuchen  Dargestellti 
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the  earth  which  immediately  surrounds  the  body  when  it  has 
been  buried  naked.  At  those  parts  from  which  it  has  not  been 
removed  with  the  earth  in  opening  the  grave,  it  is  wrinkled, 
raised  from  the  surface,  and  may  be  readily  detached  in  thin 
semi-transparent  shreds,  and  is  of  a  grayish  white  colours-even 
on  the  abdomen,  where  the  cutis  is  green.  The  epidermis  of 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  where  it  presents' 
the  greatest  thickness,  is  drier,  more'  dense,  of  a  white  colour 
inclining  to  yellow,  and  very  much  wrinkled,  resembling  that 
on  which  a  poultice  during  life  has  for  a  long  time  been  applied. 
Occasionally  its  inner  surface, is  partly  coloured  red  or  green, 
by  a  serous  fluid,  which  may  be  washed  off,  when  the  epider- 
mis becomes  white.  No  order  is  observed,  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  become  despoiled  of  tSeir  cuticle.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  those  portions  of  the  epidermis  not 
yet  separated  from  the  body,  undergo  a  very  remarkable  altera- 
tion. They  frequently  become  converted  into  a  greasy  sub- 
stance, and  adhere  more  intimately  to  the  earth  or  clothing  by 
which  the  corpse  is  immediately  surrounded ;  forming  a  layer 
of  a  reddish  or  brown  colour,  composed  of  numerous  minute 
rounded  elevations  in  close  contact.  Sometimes  in  place  of 
this  layer  HfNa  -^ave  a  viscid  and  fatty  mucus,  and  at  others  a 
dry  crusil||pl9^|pi|  of  cheese.  In  either  cas^,  the  parts  on  which 
the  epidiAnw  tilheres  is  frequently  covered  with  a  white  floc^ 
culent  momd,  resembling  in  some  cases,  white  jelly.  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  epidermis  has  entirely  disappeared.  If, 
however,  it  has  been  det^hed  during  life  at  any  part,  by  an 
effusion  of  serum  benoaflplt,  it  may  then  resist  putrefaction, 
and  will  present  after  many  months  nearly  all  its  ordinary 
characteristics. 

The  naiU  soften,  acquire  a  grayish  colour,  and  are  depriTed 
of  their  elasticity.  They  lose  by  degrees  their  semi-trani- 
parency,  and  may  be  easily  detached,  even  when  the  body  has 
been  intended  only  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours.  The  skin  be- 
neath them  then  presents  a  smooth,  moist,  and  bright  red  ap- 
pearance, resembling  currant  jelly.  At  a  later  period,  the  naUs 
become  dry  and  detached  from  the  fingers. 

The  hair  resists  strongly  decomposition.  M.  Orfila  haa 
always  found  it  entirely  unchanged,  even  on  bodies  that  had 
been  buried  for  many  years. 
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The  cuti9  during  the  first  days  after  interment  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  inclining  somewhat  to  a  rose;  here  and  the re^howe very 
it  presents  a  greenish,  reddish,  and  violet  tint.  It  is,  as  yet,- 
but  little  softened,  and  in  no  degree  corroded,  and  scarcely 
changed  from  its  natural  state.  In  general  it  is  more  humid 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  thaii  in  any  other  part.  At  a 
later  period,  it  is  frequently  covered  at  certain  parts,  with 
small  sand-like  granulations,  formed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime ; 
it  is  now  almost  entirely  separated  by  putrefaction  from  the 
back,  forming  a  kind  of  sac,  like  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
toad.  Its  thickness  is  not  yet  sensibly  diminished,  except  per- 
haps on  the  eyelids,  where  it  is  readily  torn ;  its.  structure  iff 
easily  recognized,  and  in  no  part  is  it  changed  into  fat.  At  a 
still  later  perio#,'  it  commences  to  dry,  becomes  thinner,  and 
assumes  a  colour  which  varies  from  a  fawn  to  a  deep  yellow, 
almost  orange,  or  to  a  brown,  aometimes  very  deep.  It  is  co- 
Tered  by  the  coating,  and  here  and  there  by  the  mould,  which 
were  described  when  speaking  of  the  epidermis.  This  moul- 
diness  is  never  found  on  the  parts  where  the  greatest  humidity 
exists,  as  on  the  back,  but  is  in  considerable  quantity  on  those 
which  are  ordinarily  dry.  The  dessication  of  the  vkin  goes  on 
daily;  the  latter  becomes  as  it  were  tanned,  sc^ttM  when  we 
strike  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  upon  anffliiAitiff fhe  body, 
a  sound  is  heard  somewhat  similar  to  that  pnMiice|i%y  strik- 
ing upon  a  pasteboard  box.  If  an  incision  be  now.  made  into 
the  cutis,  the  edges  present  the  appearance  of  grayish  leather, 
and  we  already  detect  an  evident  t^dency  to  saponification; 
this  tendency  is  remarked  especifePJljhat  those  places  in  which 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  changed  into  fat ;  it  is  also 
at  those  parts  that,  in  general,  the  skin  is  the  least  changed. 

The  rapid  destruction  of  the  skin  around  the  anus,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  facility  with  which  this  part  is  attacked  by  the 
larvae  of  insects.  The  adhesion  of  the  cutis  to  the  subjacent 
parts  Taries ;  where  it  is  attached  to  the  bones,  it  adheres  by 
a  dry  cellular  tissue,  easily  torn  and  detached ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  Tery  adherent  over  those  parts  fumbhed  with  an  adipose 
cellular  tissue,  or  where  it  covers  muscles  without  the  intervcn* 
tion  of  adipose  matter.  At  a  still  later  period  the  skin  becomes 
drier  and  thinner  wherever  it  has  not  become  saponified— h>ii 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  corpse  it  is  still  the  driest;  frequently 
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it  is  perfectly  dry  on  the  front  of  the  body,  while  on  the  back  it 
it  still  very  moist,  thin,  and  partly  destroyed  by  maggots. 
It  becomes  gradually  of  a  deeper  brown,  or  of  a  dirty  yellow, 
but  in  general  it  retains  yet  considerable  firmness,  although 
destroyed,  or  as  it  were,  corroded  at  many  points.  The  thin- 
ning of  the  cutis  proceeds  at  length  so  far,  that  no  longer  any 
traces  of  it  are  perceptible.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
destruction  of  this  tissue  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  those 
portions  which  have  not  become  dry  nor  transformed  into  fat. 

Among  the  changes  which  the  skin  undergoes  after  inhuma- 
tion, M.  Orfila  has  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  comprised  cada- 
veric lividities,  welts,  or  ecchymoses.  The  cadaveric  lividities 
of  the  skin,  he  remarks,  commence  ordinarily  from  the  period 
the  body  commences  to  lose  its  heat,  and  consequently  before 
interment;  besides,  he  has  described  them  minutely  in  his 
Lefon9  de  MSdeckie  LSgale^  Tom.  II.  p.  337.  With  respect  to 
the  welts,  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  cadaveric  lividities 
of  the  skin,  traversed  by  lines,  furrows,  or  whitish  spots,  pro- 
duced evidently  by  the  pressure  upon  the  parts  of  the  clothing, 
ligatures,  &c.  As  to  the  subcutaneous  ecchymoses,  he  has 
never  had  occasion  to  observe  them  in  the  subjects  that  he  has 
submitted  to  putrefaction— he  does  not,  however,  suppose  that 
they  are  never  developed  during  the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies, 
but  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  they  will  form  in  young  in- 
dividuals whose  bodies  are  fat  and  full  of  juices,  who  have  died 
of  an  acute  disease,  and  have  been  interred  during  summer. 
These  ecchymoses  show  themselves  most  frequently  in  the 
most  depending  parts,  as  the  occiput  and  loins,  or  in  the  eye- 
lids and  scrotum,  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  very  loose  and 
readily  distended.  Ih  general  their  colour  is  uniform,  never 
presenting  the  different  shades  of  yellow,  reddish  brown,  and 
black,  which  are  ordinnHk  observed  in  the  ecchymoses  which 
have  been  produced  durhig  life. 

The  9ubcutaneotf  cellular  tUaue  presents  but  little  change  at 
first.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  it  becomes  dry  and  to« 
lerably  firm,  especially  over  the  abdomen  and  at  the  centre  of 
the  thorax,  where  the  layer  of  muscular  fibres  is  very  thin.  On 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  it  becomes  infiltrated,  soft,  and 
tender.  The  infiltration  may  be  simply  of  a  bloody  fluid,  or  of 
a  red  fluid,  containing  minute  globules  of  a  yellow  fatty  matter. 
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At  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  p98terior  part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  loins,  the  in- 
filtration is  more  or  less  of  a  violet  hue,  and  of  a  gelatinous 
appearance,  very  similar  to  the  tumefaction  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  the  scalp,  which  is  occasionally  observed  in  new  born 
infants,  the  tissue  being  swollen  and  readily  torn.  On  the  but- 
tocks and  posterior  surface  of  the  limbs,  this  gelatinous  con- 
dition is  not  so  striking,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cellullar 
tissue,  escapes  much  more  readily  than  in  the  other  parts* 
On  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  infiltration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  presents  an  appearance  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  posterior  and  anterior  portions  of  the  trunk.  On  the  ante- 
rior and  lateral  parts  of  the  thighs  and  arms  where  the  muscles 
have  considerable  thickness,  the  cellular  tissue  is  very  moist  but 
Dot  infiltrated,  and  is  readily  torn, — putrefaction  having  already 
taken  place  here  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  those  parts  where 
the  muscular  tissue  is  thinner.  In  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  laboured  under  anasarca,  the  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  at  the  parts  alluded  to,  is  more  considerable  than  in 
other  cases. 

At  a  later  period,  especially  in  fat  subjects,  the  adipose  cellu- 
lar tissue  commences  to  saponify.  It  becomes  of  ^  grayish 
white  or  yellow,  of  the  consistency  of  suet,  and  of  an  unctuous 
feel.  When  in  considerable  amount  it  presents^  on  being  cut 
into,  a  porous  spongy  appearance,  which  arises  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  multitude  of  small  cavities,  produced  either  by  the 
drying  of  the  tissue  or  by  the  disengagement  of  gas.  At  instill 
later  period  M*  Orfila  has  found  the  cellular  tissue,  as  it  were, 
dried,  opaque,  white  or  grayish,  filamentous,  and  easily  torn,  in 
those  parts  where  it  has  ordinarily  but  little  fat ;  and  yellow, 
tender,  moist  and  very  similar  to  lard  that  has  been  rendered 
and  allowed'again  to  cool,  in  those  plttU  ii>  which  it  contained 
fat.  Finally  it  was  found  of  an  orange  yellow,  of  a  granular 
appearance,  and  evidently  saponified,  in  parts  loaded  with  fat. 
The  conversion  of  the  fatty  cellular  tissue  into  soap  is  far  from 
being  a  constant  phenomenon.  M.  Orfila  has  seen  the  tissue 
present  in  all  respects  its  natural  condition  in  an  emaciated 
body  that  had  been  buried  for  mopths,  while  in  a  fat  body  in- 
terred about  the  same  time  with  the  former  and  in  the  same 

iUj  it  bad  already  become,  in  different  parts,  saponified.    At  a 
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still  more  adranced  period  subsequent  to  interment,  the  cellular 
tissue  which  has  not  been  converted  into  soap  becomes  dry, 
brown,  and  finally  completely  destroyed. 

The  mu9cular  tUaue.  In  this  the  first  change  is  a  softening. 
In  general  itioses  at  first  some  degree  of  its  redness  wherever  it 
is  not  infiltrated  to  any  extent;  in  some  parts  however,  it  presents 
a  violet  tint,  while  on  the  abdomen  it  is  frequently  green.  For 
some  time  the  texture  of  the  muscles  is  still  very  perceptible  ; 
they  are  not  converted  into  a  fatty  matter  excepting  perhaps  in 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  where  saponification  occurs  much  sooner 
than  elsewhere.  The  colour  of  the  muscles  is  now  greenish  or 
like  the  dregs  of  wine ;  the  first  is  more  common  than  the  se- 
condf  which  is  never  remarked  excepting  in  those  situations 
where  a  bloody  infiltration  occurs.  With  the  exception  of  that 
part  within  the  orbits,  the  tissue  under  consideration  is  moiat 
throughout,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  soaked  with  a  scro-san- 
guineous  fluid  similar  in  colour  to  that  contained  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  This  fluid  is  so  abundant  in  some  of  the  muscular  parts, 
particularly  about  the  back,  that  it  runs  out  in  great  quantity 
upon  pressure  being  applied,  or  an  incision  being  made.  The 
muscles  themselves  resemble  a  jelley,  in  the  midst  of  which 
may  be  detected  fleshy  fibres ;  the  form  of  the  organs  in  which 
the  infiltration  has  taken  place,  is  still,  however,  easily  recog- 
nized. Notwithstanding  the  fluids  with  which  the  muscles  are 
soaked,  they  are  reduced  in  bulk,  their  fibres  being,  as  it  were, 
dissolved  in  the  fluid  they  contain.  On  the  inner  part  oi*  the  limbsy 
the  /nuscttlar  tissue  forms  a  very  thin  covering  to  the  bones. 
The  resistance  of  this  tissue  is  in  general  very  much  diminish- 
ed ;  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  torn  being  in  proportion  to 
its  degree  of  infiltration;  as  this  is  the  greatest  on  the  back  where 
the  muscles  are  the  thickest,  they  there  present  the  leastfirmness. 
After  it  has  become  softened  and  has  assumed  more  or  less  of  a 
green  colour  or  that  of  the  dregs  of  wine,  or,  on  the  contrary 
after  having  becotne  paler,  the  muscular  tissue  saponifies  or  be- 
comes destroyed.  The  change  into  soap  occurs  more  espe- 
cially in  fat  bodies ;  the  muscular  fibres  become  more  and  more 
pale,  many  are  already  changed  into  a  whitish  soap,  ^irhile 
others  still  preserve  their  rosy  hue.  M.  Orfila  has  never  ob- 
served a  whole  muscle  completely  changed  into  this  substance. 
The  entire  destruction  of  the  muscles  is  much  more  common 
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than  their  sapoDification.  It  takes  place  as  follo.Ws ;  the  tissue  of 
the  muscle  becomings  softened,  dries  gradually,  and  loses  so  much 
of  its  volume  as  to  become  fiat ;  as  the  dryness  increases,  the 
muscle  becomes  of  a  darker  colour  and  finally  perfectly  brown. 
The  tendons,  and  aponeuroses,  with  their  fibrous  structure,  are 
still  perceptible.  All  the  muscles,  however,  do  not  become 
dry ;  those  which  still  retain  their  moisture  present  always  a 
d^ep  green  colour,  or  that  of  the  dregs  of  wine.  The  dried 
muscular  fibres  become  finally  completely  destroyed,  and  all 
that  remains  behind  are  membranous  layers,  of  a  gray  or  yel- 
lowish brown  colour,  presenting  no  trace  of  fibres.  Frequently 
these  layers  are  moist,  brown,  and  very  similar  to  leaves  of 
tobacco  that  have  been  first  dried  and  then  moistened.  Finally) 
in  some  parts  of  the  body,  in  place  of  the  muscles  there  remain 
spongy  masses  of  a  brown,  or  even  black  colour,  resembling  in 
appearance  certain  of  the  polypi.  On  the  posterior  part  of  the 
limbs,  the  drying  of  the  muscles  is  never  so  complete  as  in 
other  parts ;  neither  has  M.  Orfila  found  the  dryness  to  take 
place  on  the  back  nor  in  the  loins,  where  the  muscles  are  con- 
stantly bathed  in  fluids.  They  are  here  destroyed  as  it  were 
by  maceration. 

^ftoneuroMCM  and  tendons.  The  aponeuroses  which  envelope 
the  muscles,  preserve  for  a  long  time  their  brilliancy  and  firm- 
mess  ;  they  in  general,  however,  assume  a  bluish  colour  at  those 
parts  where  they  are  very  thin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
tendons,  with  the  exception,  that  they  always  retain  a  more 
white,  and  silvery  appearance,  arising  evidently  from  their 
greater  thickness.  Wherever  the  tendons  are  spread  out  in 
sheets,  they  appear  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  aponeu- 
roses. Some  time  after  interment,  the  tissues  under  consi- 
deratisn  assume  at  first  an  opaline  or  yellowish  appearance; 
subsequently  their  colour  changes  to  a  clear  and  even  deep 
brown.  They  become  more  or  less  completely  dry  and  lose 
their  pearly  appearance ;  but  on  leaving  them  in  contact  with 
water  for  some  time,  they  assume  their  original  characters. 
It  18  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  in  connection  with  the  cel- 
lular tissue  which  constitute,  almost  entirely,  the  membranous 
masses  that  remain  after  the  disappearance  of  all  the  soft 
parts ;  these  in  their  turn  become  finally  destroyed,  and  the  bodf 
Vol.  XII.— G 
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is  reduced  entirely  to  a  skeleton.  The  tendinous  tissue  is  that 
which  resists  the  longest  putrefaction. 

Ligamentous  tissue.  During  the  first  months  after  interment, 
the  articulations  are  still  entire,  their  ligaments  having  scarcely 
changed  in  appearancci  and  retain  still  considerable  firmness. 
Afterwards  the  ligaments  soften,  become  yellow,  and  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  they  are  entirely  destroyed.  They 
do  not  resist  putrefaction  so  long  as. the  tendons.  The  crucial 
ligaments  of  the  knee  joint  remain  unchanged  the  longest.  All 
the  others,  after  a  few  months,  become  so  completely  confound- 
ed with  the  soft  parts  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  recognize  them. 

Cartilaginous  tissue..  The  cartilages  of  the  articulations  pre- 
sent for  a  long  time  their  natural  appearance '  and  texture,  ex- 
cepting that  they  assume  a  slight  rose  colour.  Subsequently 
they  become  yellow  and  lose  some  part  of  their  thickness; 
their  consistency  gradually  diminishes,  and.  they  finally  disap- 
pear, leaving  the  surface  of  the  bone  covered  with  a  very  thin, 
moist,  and  somewhat  fatty  layer  of  the  colour  of  bister.  The 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  become  likewise  brown  and  lose  tfieir 
suppleness;  but  before  they  disappear  entirely  they  become 
perfectly  black,  fragile,  and  as  it  were  worm-eaten. 

Osseous  tissue.  The  bones  scarcely  undergo  any  alteration 
even  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  The  teeth  also  resifit 
destruction  for  a  long  period.  The  enamel  of  the  latter,  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  almost  indestructible. 

^rous  tissue.  The  pleura,  peritoneum.  Sec,  assume  at  first 
a  grayish  colour,  and  are  softened.  Later,  they  become  thinner, 
tear  readily,  and  are  somewhat  dry.  At  a  still  later  pj&riod, 
their  colour  is  pale,  then  changes  to  a  bluish  tint,  afterwards 
to  an  olive  brown,  or  bluish  black.  Frequently  their  surface  is 
coaled  with  a  black  substance,  resembling  fat.  Finally^  these 
membranes  entirely  disappear.  M.  Orfila  has  recognized  the 
pleura  in  a  body  interred  in  a  thick  coffin,  and  opened  after 
having  remained  in  the  earth  fourteen  months. 

Encefihalon.  The  brain,  which  so  rapidly  putrifies  when  out 
of  the  cranium,  resists  for  some  time  decomposition  when  al- 
lowed to  remain  within  the  skull.  Frequently,  the  vessels  of 
this  organ  are  engorged  with  blood  at  the  moment  of  death, 
which  arises  from  the  distension  of  the  stomach  by  gas,  the 
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diaphragm  in  consequence  is  pressed  upwards  and  the  blood 
contained  In  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  forced  towards  the 
brain.    During  many  weeks  after  interment,  at  least  when  the 
temperature  of  the  season  is  not  considerable,  the  brain  pre- 
serves so  much  of  its  natural  appearance  as  to  enable  us  to 
trace  its  different  parts  and  to  detect  the  existence  of  any  mor- 
bid effusions  or   softening.     Its  colour  very  soon,  however, 
changes  to  a  bright  olive  gray.    It  commences  to  soften,  which 
change  begins  in  itscineritious  substance;  it  now  diminishes  in 
volume  and  no  longer  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.     The 
whole  or  nearly  all  the  convolutions  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
two  substances  of  which  the  brain  is  composed,  the  medullary 
portion  is,  however,  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  the  cineritious  of 
an  olive  green.    In  a  case  in  which  death  was  caused  rapidly  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  M.  Orfila  found  the  brain  reduced  at  a 
very  early  period  into  a  very  soft  pap  of  the  colour  of  the  dregs 
of  wine.    Subsequently  it  is  still  softer,  being  reduced  to  a  thin 
paste ;  the  two  substances  and  the  various  parts  of  the  brain 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished;  they  have  both  assumed  an 
uniform  greenish  colour,  or  one  resembling  that  of  the  dregs 
of  wine,  and  exhale  a  most  horrid  fetor.     Here  and  there  may  be 
seen  in  the  mass  of  the  decomposed  organ  filaments  surrounded 
by  fatty  granulations,  which  are  perhaps  the  blood  vessels.  At  a 
still  later  period,  tha  fetor  no  longer  exists  ;  the  cranial  contents 
hare  a  greater  degree  of  coiisistency  and  form  now  a  mass  of  a 
greenish  gray  colour.    Frequently  at  its  surface  it  has  a  yel- 
lowish appearance,  and  at  other  times  it  is  full  of  perforations 
formed  by  maggots.    In  every  case  the  substance  of  the  brain 
decreases  by  degrees  in  bulk,  and  finally  does  not  occupy  more 
than  a  tenth  or  even  a  twelfth  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  in  this  case  is  frequently  saponified.     M.  Orfila  has  foi^nd 
a  portion  of  the  brain  to  remain  after  the  entire  destruction  of 
all  the  other  viscera,  in  every  case  excepting  c^e,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  brain  had  been  destroyed  by  worms  and  the  crani- 
um was  entirely  empty.    The  cerebellum  and  spinal  marrow 
present  the  same  changes  as  those  above  described,  but  in  ge- 
neral they  become  much  softer.    The  pia  mater  and  arachnoid 
tunic  observe  the  same  changes  as  the  other  serous  membranes. 
The  dura  mater  presents  but  little  change  at  first,  but  subse- 
quently, becomes  dmost  always,  greenish,  softened,  and  tears  fre- 
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quently  into  shreds,  having  a  bright  slate  colour.  The  presence 
of  a  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  canal, 
or  in  the  cells  of  the  pia  mater,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  cada- 
veric phenomenon,  nor  as  a  pathological  effect  excepting  inas- 
much as  the  fluid  met  with  differs  in  its  quantity  and  properties 
from  that  always  existing  in  the  brain  Sec.  in  a  normal  condition. 
The  part  at  which  this  fluid  is  found  accumulated  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  position  in  which  the  corpse  is 
placed  during  examination,  which  may  be  such  as  to  favour  the 
flow  of  the  fluid  towards  the  cranium  or  the  spinal  cavity. 

The  nerves  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  even  many 
months  after  interment,  and  only  differ  from  their  normal  con- 
dition in  presenting  a  less  degree  of  solidity  and  having  a  slight 
rose  colour. 

Globes  of  the  Eye:  A  few  days  after  interment,  the  cornea 
becomes  flattened  and  opaque,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  as- 
sume a  clear  brown,  or  reddish  hue.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
eyes  have  so  far  sunk  that  they  appear  at  first  to  have  been  en- 
tirely emptied  of  their  humours ;  the  cornea  has  become  more 
opaque,  and  the  fluids  they  contain  of  a  deeper  colour.  The 
latter  have  now  very  little  consistency  and  are  of  the  colour  of 
bister,  which  appears  to  arise  from  the  choroid  coat;  the  lens 
as  well  as  the  several  membranes  of  the  eye  still  preserve  their 
usual  characters.  The  eyes,  in  general,  are  found  entire  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month.  Subsequently  the  globes  become 
empty,  no  part  of  them  remaining  but  their  membranes  and  the 
lens,  hi  a  short  time  no  part  of  them  is  met  with  excepting  the 
remains  of  the  sclerotica  of  a  brownish  colour.  Finally  noth- 
ing is  found  in  the  orbits  but  a  mass  of  the  fat  peculiar  to  dead 
bodies.  Few  of  the  organs  are  destroyed  so  rapidly  as  the  eyes. 
In  the  exhumations  made  at  Bic6tre,  M.  Orfila  has  never  found- 
a  vestige  of  them  remaining  four  months  after  death. 

Organs  of  r^iration  and  of  eirculaiion.  Twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  after  death,  if  the  last  agony  has  not  been  pro- 
tracted, that  portion  of  the  lungs  which  was  the  most  depend- 
ing during  the  period  when  the  body  loses  its  heat,  will  be 
found  engorged.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  subject  is 
placed  on  the  back,  and  the  situation  has  net  been  changed  sub- 
sequently, the  congestion  of  blood  will  be  found  to  occupy  the 
^orsal  portion  of  the  lungs ;  it  will  occupy  on  the  contrary  their 
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anterior  or  inferior  portions  if  at  the  moment  of  death  the  body 
has  been  placed  apon  the  abdomett  in  a  vertical  situation,  as 
i¥hen  suspended,  and  this  attitude  is  not  changed  until  the  body 
has  become  cold.  If  immediately  after  death  the  body  is  turn- 
ed, there  will  be  found,  in  what  was  the  most  depending  portion 
of  the  lungs  at  the  moment  of  death,  but  slight  traces  of  engorge- 
ment, and  the  blood  will  be  accumulated  in  that  portion  which 
was  most  depending  during  the  period  of  cooling.  In  either 
case  the  engorgement  may  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish 
the  cohesion  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  and  to  press  out 
entirely  the  air  from  the  part  which  the  blood  occupies.  The 
bronchia,  of  course,  become  of  a  uniform  red  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  engorgement.  If  the  final  agony  has  been  protract- 
ed, or  death  has  been  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  thorax  causing 
a  considerable  impediment  to  respiration,  the  congestion  will 
occupy  the  part  of  the  lungs  which  was  the  most  depending 
at  the  instant  of  death.  From  what  precedes  it  will  be  pereeiv* 
ed,  that  we  should  deceive  ourselves  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
decide,  from  the  lividity  of  any  particular  part  of  the  lungs,  the 
position  of  the  body  at  the  moment  of  death  or  during  the  cool- 
ing process ;  the  duration  of  the  agony  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

This  congestion  of  the  lungs  gives  to  them  many  times, 
particularly  at  their  posterior  part,  a  colour  more  or  less  black, 
which  has  in  certain  cases  been  mistaken  by  the  inattentive 
physician  for  the  result  of  gangrene  or  sphacelus. 

After  interment,  the  lungs  preserve  their  ordinary  appearance 
for  a  considerable  time,  they  soon  however  became  emphyse- 
matous. It  is  only  in  bodies  that  have  died  recently  that  the 
cngorgeratnt  of  the  posterior  part  of  these  organs  exists.  At 
the  end  of  several  months  the  structure  of  the  lungs  is  percepti- 
ble and  the  fact  of  any  pathological  lesion  of  them  may  be  de- 
termined.. Subsequently,  they  became  more  or  less  collapsejlf 
DO  longer  filling  the  cavities  of  the  pleura ;  they  are  now  of  a 
bottle  green  colour  more  or  less  intense,  inclining  to  a  slaty  or 
bluish  hue.  Their  structure  can  at  this  period  seldom  be  de- 
tected. They  are  soft,  easily  torn,  and  contain  a  brownish  fluid. 
At  a  ttUl  later  period  all  that  remains  of  the  lungs  are  two 
small  masses  attached  to  the  depressions  on  each  side  of  the 
vertebral  column.  These  are  occasionally  covered  with  a  whitish 
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mould.     They  lose  by  degrees  their  humidity^ become  more  and 
more  thin,  of  a  black  colour,  and  finally  are  entirely  destroyed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  Trachea  and  of  the  Larynx 
becomes  at  first  of  a  clear  olive  green,  or  of  a  dark  green  in- 
clining to  black.  Frequently,  however,  especially  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  canal,  it  Has  a  gray  and  slightly  violet  colour 
with  here  and  there  blackish  points.  At  a  later  period  the  colour 
of  the  membrai|p  is  red,  or  similar  to  that  of  the  dregs  of  wine, 
particularly  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  cartilaginous 
rings.  Finally,  the  colour  becomes  black  or  deep  brown.  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  epithelium  of  this  membrane  is  detached  in  small 
shreds  of  various  colours.  In  some  instances  the  membrane 
presents  a  number  of  grayish  granulations,  resembling  fat,  about 
the  size  of  pin  heads,  which  appear  to  be  formed  of  other 
smaller  granulations.  These  bodies,  frequently  very  hard,  as 
well  as  the  detached  portions  of  the  epithelium,  may  be  mistak- 
en at  first  sight  for  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  trachea^ 
Besides  the  above  changes,  the  whole  tube  becomes  by  degrees 
softened,  the  cartilages  lose  their  elasticity,  and,  after  a  certain 
time,  there  remain  only  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  se- 
parated from  each  other,  as  it  were  worm  eaten,  semi-transpa- 
rent, of  a  yellowish  colour,  spongy,  and  brittle,  with  a  few  of 
the  cartilaginous  rings,  very  flexible  and  of  a  yellowish  brown. 
At  a  still  more  advanced  period  not  a  vestige  of  these  organs 
is  to  be  detected. 

The  diafihragm  retains  for  a  very  long  time  its  normal  ap- 
pearance ;  M.  Orfila  has  frequently  been  able  to  detect  its  apo- 
neurotic centre  and  its  muscular  fibres  in  bodies  that  had  been 
interred  for  6  and  7  months.  Subsequently  it  becomes  thinner, 
more  dry,  of  an  olive  or  brown  colour,  and  is  frequefttly  perfo- 
rated. It  is  finally  reduced  to  a  brown  and  very  thin  membrane 
presenting  neither  the  form  nor  texture  of  the  muscle.  In  cer- 
tain cases  upon  both  its  surfaces,  hard  white  granulations  are 
found,  formed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Heart  and  Blood-veateit,  For  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  after  death  the  heart  is  found  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion. Frequently  it  is  pale,  and  in  other  cases  it  presents 
a  deep  red  colour,  or  only  red  lines,  either  in  the  thickness  of 
its  parietes  or  on  its  internal  surface.  At  a  later  period  its  con- 
sistency may  be  diminished.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  occa- 
sionally on  their  inner  surface  of  a  red  colour,  either  over  the 
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whole  of  their  lining  membrane  or  only  in  stripea— more  gene- 
rally, however)  the  vessels  present  no  change  from  their  ordina- 
ry condition.  The  redness  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  of  various  diseases ;  it  is  to  be  considered,  therefore, 
as  a  cadaveric  phenomenon,  produced  evidently  by  the  trans- 
udation of  the  blood  after  death. 

If  the  heart  be  examined  some  time  after  interment,  it  will  be 
found  sensibly  softened,  flaccid,  of  a  violet  colour  more  or  less 
decided,  less  often  of  a  greenish  hue  ;  it  may  be  empty  or  con- 
taining blood,  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated.  The  colour 
of  this  organ,  especially  on  its  interior,  becomes  by  degrees 
deeper,  and  finally  black.  The  valves  present  frequently, 
brownish  spots,  the  efifect  of  a  transudation.  In  other  cases, 
there  is  observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  auricles,  or  ex- 
teriorly, white  and  hard  granulations,  like  sand.  At  a  later 
period,  the  heart  collapses  and  is  reduced  to  a  tongue-shaped 
mass  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  thin,  often  torn  at  parts,  and 
very  pliable,  resembling  a  double  gum-elastic  bag,  the  parie- 
tes  being  capable  of  distension  so  as  to  enable  us  to  detect  the 
two  ventricles.  The  original  texture  of  the  organ  is,  however, 
no  longer  perceptible ;  a  few  blackish  filaments,  however,  re- 
main, which  are  the  remains  of  the  columns  carnis.  Finally 
nothing  is  left  but  a  black  layer,  resembling  bitumen,  which  is 
easily  washed  away  with  water.  The  more  rapidly  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  thoracic  parietes  takes  place,  the  more  speedily  the 
disorganization  of  the  heart  will  be  found  to  occur. 

The  fiericardium  assumes  at  first  a  reddish  hue,  then  a  deep 
red,  and  finally  a  blackish  brown.  It  becomes  softened  by  de- 
grees, and  finally  disappears.  M.  Orfila  has  frequently  found 
it  to  contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  a  bloody  fluid. 

Bloodve99el9.  Two  or  three  months  after  interment,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  bl.ack  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  is  found 
ID  the  veins  or  arteries.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  author 
has  met  with  no  blood  at  the  end  of  one  month  after  interment, 
and  he  has  frequently  found,  in  place  of  blood,  a  bioody  fluid 
of  a  rose  colour,  eight  or  nine  months  after  burial.  The  pa- 
rities of  the  vessels  become  first  rose  coloured,  then  red,  after* 
wards  deep  violet,  and  finally  brown.  These  hues  are  most 
decidi^d  on  the  interior  of  the  vessels ;  the  lining  membrane 
atsumesy  however,  in  some  cases,  a  bottle  green  colour.    The 
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colour  is  sometimes  uniform,  and  in  others  in  stripes  or  patches. 
For  several  months,  the  different  coats  of  the  bloodvessels  may 
b^  readily  separated  from  each  other.  In  one  instance  M. 
Orfila  found  the  aorta  entire  after  the  body  had  lain  in  the 
ground  fourteen  months. 

Digestive  canal.  Before  entering  upon  the  changes  which 
the  stomach  and  intestines  undergo  subsequently  to  interment, 
M.  Orfila  considers  the  state  in  which  they  are  ordinarily 
found  after  death,  from  various  diseases  other  than  inflamnaa- 
tion  of  these  organs,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  be- 
fore the  body  is  deposited  in  the  grave. 

Whatever  is  the  disease  which  occasions  the  death  of  aged 
persons,  it  being  such  chiefly  that  M.  Orfila  subjected  to  ex- 
amination, whether  cerebral  hemorrhage,  sofiening  of  the  brain, 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  diseases  of  the  beart,  &c.  scarcely 
ever  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal  in  a  state 
of  perfect  integrity.  Very  generally  we  recognize  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  different  alterations,  which,  though  they  in- 
dicate a  change  from  the  perfectly  physiological  condition,  can 
but  in  a  very  few  cases  be  considered  as  morbid.  These  kinds 
of  alteration  are  often  much  more  decided,  than  those  produ- 
ced even  by  very  intense  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
have  of  themselves  caused  the  death  of  the  patient.  Of  all  the 
diseases  not  seated  in  the  digestive  tube,  those  which  occasion 
the  most  remarkable  changes  in  its  lining  membrane  are  un- 
doubtedly those  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels ;  and  as  there 
are  few  individuals  of  seventy  years  of  age  who  die  without 
some  disease  of  the  latter  organs,  there  are  few  in  whom,  there- 
fore, some  change  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
does  not  exist  after  death.  This  change,  which  so  long  as  it 
is  confined  to  a  mechanical  injection,  more  or  less  considera* 
ble,  of  the  blood  vessels,  is  to  be  considered  still  as  physiolo- 
gical, may  nevertheless  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  strictly  mor- 
bid. Thus  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  permeable  tissues  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  may  in  the  end 
not  unfrequently  induce  a  species  of  inflammation,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  allowable.  In  which  case  the  redness  is  of  a  cherry, 
or  violet  hue,  or  similar  to  that  of  the  dregs  of  wine,  and  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  membrane  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  or  in  some  particular  parts  is  more  decided 
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thaD  in  others.  In  some  cases  the  blood  thus  accumulated  is 
exhaled  into  the  alimentary  canal,  giving  rise  to  consecutive  he- 
morrhages. But  before  it  attains  to  that  condition  vehich  is  to 
be  considered  as  morbid,  the  mucous  membrane  passes  through 
different  states,  in  which  the  action  of  the  intestines  is  but  little« 
or  not  at  all,  impeded,  and  which  may  be  regarded  very  nearly 
as  physiological.  The  oesophagus  is  in  general  more  injected 
than  in  its  normal  state— here  and  there  are  observed  on  its 
mucous  membrane,  especially  towards  the  cardia,  violet  spQts 
of  various  sizes,  resembling  in  every  respect  ecchymoses. 
These  are  beneath  the  epithelium  which  is  here  thicker  and 
denser  than  that  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  if,  indeed) 
the  latter  have  any.  The  diameter  of  the  oesophagus  is  fre- 
quently partially  contracted  ;  at  the  parts  in  which  the  contrac* 
tions  have  taken  place,  there  exist  longitudinal  folds,  and  the 
parietes  of  the  tube  appear  there  to  have  an  increased  thick- 
ness and  density.  In  other  respects  no  traces  whatever  of  in- 
flammation can  be  detected. 

T/te  9tomach  presents  an  infinite  variety  in  regard  to  colour^ 
consistency,  volume,  and  diameter,  Sec.  The  pequliar  struc- 
ture of  its  mucous  membrane  causes  the  latter  to  become  very 
readily  engorged  with  blood  whenever  there  exists  an  obstacle 
to  its  free  circulation  ;  it  is  therefore  very  rare  that  we  find  this 
membrane  white  with  a  light  and  uniform  rose  tint,  which  ia 
its  true  physiological  colour.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that 
this  membrane  is  very  readily  penetrated  by  any  colouring  mat- 
ter which  may  be  contained  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  tint  thus 
produced  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  the  most  careful  wash- 
ing, however  frequently  repeated.  Thus  wine  and  decoctions  of 
bark,  redden  this  membrane,  and  may  lead  an  inattentive  obser- 
ver to  suppose  that  this  colour  is  owing  to  an  injection  of  blood : 
whenever  the  stomach  contains  a  red  fluid,  we  should  be  cau- 
tiout|  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the  redness  of  its  mucous 
coat  is  not  produced  by  it.  The  colour  of  the  latter  will,  in 
that  case,  be  uniform  and  destitute  of  those  arborescences  and 
▼ascular  injections,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a  distended 
state  of  the  capillaries ;  by  washing  and  maceration,  also^  the 
colour  will  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  be  removed. 

When  the  discoloration  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
is  the  result  of  a  stasis  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  it  presents  va- 
Vol.  XII.— H 
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rious  shades,  from  a  light  rosy  tint,  to  a  deep  black,  and  this 
without  the  function  of  digestion  being  in  any  notable  degree 
deranged.  The  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  its  large  extre- 
mity, and  particularly  its  pyloric  portion,  are  the  seats  of  this 
congestion,  either  from  the  capillaries  being  there  more  develop- 
ed, or  from  the  situation  of  these  parts  favouring  the  injection. 
We  observe  very  rarely  a  uniform  discolouration,  but  most 
generally  patches  of  a  rose  colour,  of  a  bright  red,  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  dregs  of  wine,  a  brown,  slate  colour,  or  even  black  ; 
these  patches  are  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  sometimes 
larger  and  sometimes  less.  In  the  same  stomach,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  observe  all  the  above  shades,  separated  frequently 
by  marked  lines :  the  mucous  membrane  has  frequently  a 
spotted  appearance,  resembling  what  occurs  in  scurvy ;  its 
surface  is  either  smooth,  polished,  or  rough,  covered  with 
small  points  or  eminences,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  spread 
over  with  very  small  fungous  excrescences.  In  many  cases, 
also,  large  bluish  veins  wind  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  which  has  a  whitish  colour 
somewhat  inclining  to  an  ash.  In  all  these  cases  the  indivi- 
dual, during  life,  does  not  experience  any  inconvenience  refer- 
able to  the  stomach.  The  consistency  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  is  variable  in  different  parts  of  its  extent — in  some 
parts  it  has  so  little  adhesion,  that  it  may  be  removed  by  rub- 
bing it  with  the  back  of  the  scalpel,  and  is  mixed  with  the 
mucous,  from  which  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  removed  with  difficulty  by  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  The  parietes  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  translucent ; 
the  only  opaque  parts  being  formed  by  the  vessels,  of  a  very 
large  diameter,  which  pass  in  a  serpentine  course  through 
the  substance  of  the  organ.  In  these  cases  the  volume  of  the 
stomach  is.  considerable ;  being  sometimes  double  what  it  is 
ordinarily.  In  some  cases  the  organ  is  contracted-^its  pa- 
rietes being  thicker  and  firmer  than  ordinary :  the  mucous 
membrane  is  in  these  instances  gathered  in  a  number  of  folds, 
in  general  longitudinal.  Partial  contractions  and  dilatations 
are  also  met  with — the  stomach  presenting  the  form  of  a 
gourd  ;  towards  the  contracted  portion  the  mucous  membrane 
is  folded  in  the  manner  already  noticed.  In  some  stomachs 
the  mucous  membrane  is  in  great  part  removed  about  the  large 
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extremity,  without  any  disease  having  existed  in  the  digestive 
tube.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  circulatory  apparatus  is 
enormously  developed.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  remarka- 
ble alterations  which  exist  in  the  stomachs  of  s^ed  persons 
who  die  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  every 
instance  a  latent  disease  of  the  stomach  existed ;  to  this  M. 
Orfila  replies,  that  the  changes -alluded  to  occur  very  frequent- 
ly, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  effected  being  suscepti- 
ble of  a  plausible  explanation  according  to  physiological  laws, 
he  prefers  considering  them  as  modifications  coincident  with 
a  state  of  health,  than  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  patholo- 
logical  conditions. 

The  intestines,  especially  those  which  fall  within  the  pelvis, 
present  modifications  similar  to  those  of  the  stomach.  The 
duodenum  is  frequently  injected,  red,  biown,  Sec,  but  less  so 
in  general,  than  the  stomach  ;  the  bile  which  remains  in  it,  gives 
to  it  a  shade  of  yellow,  or  of  green,  which  readily  distinguishes 
it  from  the  stomach,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
bile  has  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  latter. 

The  jejunum  is  more  frequently  than  either  of  the  other  in- 
testines exempt  from  change.  It  is  in  general  coloured  yellow 
or  green,  by  bile,  but  it  is  rarely  the  seat  of  any  considerable 
degree  of  injection,  of  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  its  parietes, 
or  of  dilatations,  or  contractions.  The  ileum  as  frequently  as 
the  stomach,  presents  the  same  changes  of  colour  that  were 
noted  in  speaking  of  the  latter.  This  arises  probably  from  the 
very  depending  position  of  this  intestine,  when  the  body  is  laid 
upon  its  back,  the  injection  of  its  vessels  occurring  probably 
during  the  last  moments  of  life,  or  immediately  after  death. 
The  colour  of  its  mucous  membrane  is  most  frequently  a  very 
deep  red,  or  precisely  like  that  of  the  dregs  of  wine.  This  co- 
Jour  occupies  the  whole  of  the  membrane  ;  being  deeper,  how- 
ever, at  particular  points.  The  caliber  of  this  intestine  is  often 
contracted,  its  parietes  appearing  then  to  be  hypertrophied.  In 
other  cases,  but  rarely,  its  diameter  is  more  enlarged,  and  its  pa- 
rietes thinner  than  ordinary ;  this  thinning  of  the  coats  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  cause  them  to  be  pellucid  or  transparent, 
and  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  simple  serous  membrane. 
Alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  likewise  exist  occasion- 

• 

ally.    Id  the  colon^  the  alterations  described  are  always  to  a 
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less  extent  and  less  frequent  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  di- 
gestive tube.  Thickening  of  its  coats,  contraction,  and  dila- 
tation of  its  diameter,  are  the  most  frequent  changes  it  pre- 
sents, injection  of  its  vessels  the  least  frequent.  The  foregoing 
remarks  relate  to  those  subjects  who  have  died  from  dis- 
eases of  the  heart.  In  an  individual  in  whom  the  heart  was 
not  diseased,  aged  sixty-five,  but  who  died  of  the  effects  of  a 
burn,  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
was  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  that  of  the  intestines  of  an  ash 
colour.  In  a  woman  sixty  years  old,  who  died  of  old  age,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  an  ash  colour,  that  of  the 
duodenum  whitish,  with  a  slight  shade  of  yellow,  that  of  the 
caecum  grayish,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  intestines  whitish.  M. 
Billard  from  whom  these  two  facts  are  borrowed,  places  among 
the  cadaveric  changes  which  may  occur  in  the  intestines  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  laboured  under  no  disease  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  spots  of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or 
less  extensive,  or  simple  bands  of  this  colour  spreading  over  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  two  first  intestines. 

The  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  though  met  with  in  the  middle  aged,  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  in  the  aged.  If  the  individual  dies  suddenly  during 
digestion,  of  a  disease  not  affecting  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  ordinarily  rose  coloured, 
while  that  of  the  intestines  is  gray,  ash  coloured, or  white,  with 
or  without  patches  of  yellow ;  on  the  contrary  if  death  has  not 
taken  place  during  digestion,  and  has  not  been  sudden,  the  co- 
lour of  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  may  be  more 
varied  and  of  a  deeper  hue,  although  it  be  not  the  seat  of  disease. 

Spots  of  a  red,  livid  or  blackish  colour,  irregular  and  extended, 
similar  to  those  met  with  on  the  surface  of  a  corpse,  are  not 
unfrequently  seen  under  the  serous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
or  in  their  very  tissue.  They  occupy  the  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine which  are  the  most  depending  at  the  period  when  the  body 
loses  its  heat,  and  depend  on  a  stasis  or  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  capillaries— they  cannot  be  considered  as  the  product  of 
inflammation. 

M.  Orfila  considers  next  the  changes  which  he  has  observed 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  subsequent  to  interment,  without 
pretending  to  say  how  far  all  of  them  are  a  necessary  effect  of 
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prolonged  inhurniLtioii ;  for  it  will  be  perceived  from  what  has 
preceded,  that  a  discolouration  or  even  softening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  not  unfrequently  occurs  even  previous  to  the 
body  being  deposited  in  the  earth. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouthy  fialate^  pharynx^  and 
tongue^  becomes  at  first  greenish  and  sensibly  softened.  The 
colour  becomes  by  degrees  darker,  and  finally  black.  All  the 
parts  within  the  mouth  lose  their  moisture,  so  that  after  a  few 
months  the  tongue  is  reduced  to  thin  and  very  dry  membrane. 
The  internal  membrane  of  the  aBofihagua^  becomes  at  first  of  a 
green  colour  more  or  less  dark,  particularly  atits  superior  part ; 
inferiorly  it  has  often  a  reddish  hue — when  the  latter  is  of  a 
green  colour,  it  has  often  been  found  spotted  with  red  or  violet. 
In  the  bodies  of  old  men  M.  Orfila  has  found  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  oesophagus  small  varicose  tumours  filled  with  fluid 
black  blood,  and  which  were  evidently  the  result  of  disease. 
At  a  later  period  this  canal  becomes  by  degrees  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, and  is  finally  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  will  be 
noticed  when  speaking  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  contained  ordinarily  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fluid.  At  first  its  mucous  membrane  was  found  to  be  of  a 
yellow  colour,  grayish,  bluish  gray,  or  of  a  bottle-green,  all 
these  tints  were  spotted  with  red,  or  violet.  Near  the  pylorus, 
most  generally,  the  membrane  presented  a  patch  of  a  bluish 
hue,  more  or  less  extensive,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the 
rest.  At  a  later  period,  the  mucous  membrane  was  found 
elevated  at  certain  points,  by  collections  of  gas  beneath  it  of  the 
size  of  a  pin*s  head,  or  larger ;  by  this  time  it  had  frequently  ac- 
quired a  rose  colour,  changing  afterwards  to  reddish  violet, 
and  had  a  thin  coating  of  a  brownish  fluid,  similar  to  thin  mud. 
At  a  still  later  period,  it  was  found  to  exhibit  a  grayish  white, 
with  many  spots  of  blue,  without  the  least  appearance  of  red- 
ness. The  stomach,  which  had  already  undergone  a  consider- 
able softening,  became  now  greatly  altered,  and  soon  after  all 
that  remained  of  it  was  a  portion  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with 
a  cavity;  finally  it  presented  a  mass  of  dry  membranes,  capa- 
ble of  being  separated  into  coralUform  filaments,  and  soon  after- 
wards, instead  of  this,  was  found  a  moist  black  substance,  re- 
sembling the  grease  of  a  wheel,  covered  here  and  there  with  a 
^reeoish  white  mould   in  the  form  of  small  globules,  and  of 
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patches  resembling  very  much  the  earthlike  litchens  found 
upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees.  Many  months  after  interment, 
the  three  coats  of  the  stomach  were  separable ;  the  musculaf 
and  serous  not  always  presenting  the  same  changes  in  colour 
as  the  mucous  ;  in  general  they  >vere  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish 
tint,  then  rose,  and  finally  again  became  grayish.  The  por- 
tions of  the  serous  membrane  corresponding  to  the  liver, 
were  sometimes  found  of  a  reddish  colour,  especially  soon 
after  interment. 

Jntestinea.  These  at  first  became  of  a  gray  colour,  sometimes 
they  were  slightly  reddish  on  their  exterior,  and  gray  within. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  mucous  coat  assumed  a  red  or  violet 
colour  in  parts,  and  where  it  was  covered  with  foeces  of  a  yellow- 
ish  cast.  Subsequently  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  was  found 
to  diminish ;  they  began  to  be  torn  and  to  adhere  to  each  other; 
subsequently  they  became  brown,  more  dry  and  adherent,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  They 
formed  now  a  mass  which  was  closely  applied  to  the  vertebral 
column.  For  a  long  time  they  were  found  to  preserve  their 
fcccal  contents.  They  finally  underwent  the  same  changes,  and 
were  destroyed  like  the  stomach.  For  a  long  period  after 
death,  even  when  there  existed  no  longer  any  traces  of  thq  tho- 
racic viscera,  some  vestiges  could  be  discovered  in  the  abdo- 
men of  cylindrical  portions  of  the  intestinal  tube,  although  no 
remains  of  any  poisonous  substance  could  be  detected,  to  which 
their  preservation  might  be  referred. 

The  omentum  and  mesentery  became  at  first  grayish,  or  rose- 
coloured  and  softened ;  soon  after  they  became  dry,  lost  their 
suppleness,  and  presented  a  tendency  to  become  changed  into 
the  fat  peculiar  to  dead  bodies.  In  other  respects,  these  mem- 
branes remained  for  a  long  period  without  any  very  remarkable 
change. 

The  liver  became  at  first  softened,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  its 
peritoneal  covering  could  be  detached  with  ease,  and  was  soon 
destroyed,  at  least  in  part;  after  a  few  weeks  the  normal  struc- 
ture was  no  longer  perceptible,  the  large  vessels  which  pene- 
trate it  could,  however,  still  be  traced,  having  their  exterior  sur- 
face frequently  covered  with  a  sanies  of  the  colour  of  dregs  of 
wine.  Subsequently  granulations  were  found  upon  the  surface 
of  the  liver  like  sand,  and  formed  of  the  phosphate  of  limei  and 
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in  some  instances  the  interior  of  the  vessels  contained  other 
soft  granulations,  of  a  white  colour,  formed  evidently  of  ca- 
daveric fat.  At  a  still  later  period  the  liver  was  found  reduced 
to  a  flattened  mass  of  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  of  a  hlack- 
ish  brown  colour,  somewhat  dry,  which  being  cut  into  divid- 
ed itself  into  leaves,  between  which  was  found  a  solid  sub- 
stance, of  a  brown  colour,  resembling  bitumen.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  organ  became  more  and  more  thin,  and  finally 
black,  coralliform  and  separated  by  the  slightest  touch.  Fre- 
quently, however,  in  place  of  drying,  the  liver  became  trans- 
formed into  a  soft,  blackish  substance,  resembling  the  grease 
of  wheels,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  seen  a  yellowish  substance 
resembling  fat. 

The  gall  bladder^  either  empty  or  containing  a  thick  bile  of 
an  olive  green  colour,  was  found  almost  always  but  little  chang* 
ed,  even  when  the  liver  had  undergone  very  considerable  alte- 
ration. 

The  9fileen  very  soon  became  softened,  and  could  be  easily 
torn,  it  became  more  and  more  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  its 
structure  was  no  longer  to  be  recognized.  It  soon  after  was 
found  reduced  to  a  blackish  paste,  resembling  the  grease  of 
wheels,  or  the  mud  of  a  gutter,  which  impregnated  and  colour- 
ed the  parts  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  certain  cases  the  spleen 
becomes  of  so  fluid  a  consistency  as  to  resemble  decomposed 
blood. 

The  fiancrea9  first  becomes  softened,  and  then  of  a  deeper 
gray.  The  softening  proceeds  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  organ 
into  a  paste,  at  first  grayish,  but  which  becomes  subsequently 
more  and  more  brown. 

The  kidneys  do  not  become  softened  so  rapidly  as  the  spleen; 
they,  however,  soon  lose  their  consistency— the  exterior  mem- 
brane is  readily  detached.  Their  pelves  and  calices  may  still 
be  recognized,  even  when  the  structure  of  the  cortical  and  tu- 
bular portions  is  entirely  destroyed.  These  organs  become 
finally  converted  into  a  brownish  paste  like  the  grease  of  wheels, 
and  arc  soon  destroyed. 

The  bladder  undergoes  no  remarkable  change  for  the  first 
weeks  after  interment.  It  is  often,  however,  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
iDQCous  emphysema.  Subsequently  it  collapses,  and  expe- 
riences very  nearly  the  same  changes  as  the  intestines.  It 
is  destroyed,  however,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  latter. 
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Genital  orgariM.  Although  8oftened,*these  preserye  for  some 
time,  their  form.  In  the  male  the  cavernous  portion  of  the  pe- 
nis soon  collapses.  Subsequently  the  penis  is  flattened,  resem- 
bling the  skin  stripped  from  an  eel,  the  form  of  the  organ  being 
no  longer  evident.  The  scrotum,  at  first  very  much  distended 
vriih  gas,  becomes  by  degrees  dry.  The  testicles  diminish  in 
volume,  acquire  a  vinous  tint,  and  are  transformed  into  fat. 
Subsequently  the  penis  resembles  a  tube  of  a  somewhat  firm 
consistence,  the  parietes  being  in  contact;  when  these  are  se- 
parated it  assumes  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  The  scro- 
tum and  its  contents  are  reduced  to  a  soft,  brownish,  moist 
substance,  with  here  and  there  a  few  membranous  shreds,  and 
covered  with  a  black  viscid  coating  full  of  maggots.  At  a  still 
later  period  the  organs  of  generation  are  so  far  destroyed  that 
the  sex  of  the  subject  cannot  be  determined ;  the  pubis  is  still, 
however,  covered  with  hair,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
membranous  and  carbonaceous  mass  into  which  the  soft  parts 
have  been  reduced.  In  females,  the  genital  organs  become 
first  softened,  after  which  they  are  reduced  to  a  membranous 
mass,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to  determine  the  sex  of  the 
corpse.  The  uterus  also  becomes  softened,  then  flattened,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months  is  so  changed  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
cognized, excepting  from  its  situation.  The  fallopian  tubes 
and  ovaries  are  very  early  destroyed.  'The  broad  ligaments 
present  a  greater  resistance  to  the  putrefactive  process,  and 
become  of  a  grayish  colour. 

JDev elopement  of  gases.  Subsequently  to  death  all  the  larg^ 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  those  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels^ 
arteries,  &c.,  and  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  may  become 
distended  by  gas,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fluids. 
This  is  especially  the  case  after  a  sudden  and  violent  death, 
preceded  by  acute  pain,  violent  efforts,  &c.  In  these  instances 
the  body  becomes,  in  a  few  hours,  emphysematous  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  swim  in  water. 

Having  briefly  examined  the  phenomena  which  the  different 
organs  of  the  body  present  in  the  various  stages  of  putrefac- 
tion, it  will  be  of  advantage  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
changes  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  our  author, 
arc  presented  by  the  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  pelvis,  limbs,  &c. 

The  fiead  is  still  attached  to  the  spinal  column,  and  preserves^ 
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ftll  its  relations,  even  when  the  eyelids  have  become  very  thin, 
and  so  sunk  in,  that,  at  the  first  view,  the  orbits  appear  to  be 
only  half  filled.   The  globes  of  the  eyes  are  found  collapsed  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  nose ;  the  lateral 
portions  alone,  however,  are,  in  many  instances,  all  that  have 
become  flattened.    Soon  after,  the  hair  becomes  detached  from 
the  scalp;  the  eyelids,  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  and  even  the  lips, 
already  extremely  thinned,  become  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the 
scalp  is  also  destroyed,  and  the  bones,  where  laid  bare,  are 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  fatty  kind  of  matter  of  a  brown  co- 
lour. At  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  there  exists  an  infiltration 
beneath  the  skin  of  a  sero-sanguinolent  fiuid:  this  fluid  is  also 
found  beneath  the  periosteum;  this  infiltration  arises  from  the 
supine  position  of  the  dead  body.     In  these  parts  the  integu- 
ments, although  still  tolerably  firm,  are  readily  detached.   The 
ears  and  cheeks  are  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  considerable 
preservation ;  over  various  parts  of  the  cranium  and  face,  a  soft 
green  or  whitish,  and  cottony  mould  is  to  be  observed.    Later, 
between  the  third  and  fourth  months,  in  the  examinations,  at 
least)  made  at  the  Bicetre,  every  portion  of  the  face  was  de- 
stroyed ;  all  that  remained  was  a  few  membranous  fragments, 
particularly  about  the  malar  bones.     The  inferior  maxillary 
bone  was  still  attached  to  the  temporal,  and  the  head  to  the 
spine :  a  slight  force,  however,  served  to  detach  them.     At  a 
still  later  period,  the  two  jaws  widely  separated,  allowed  the 
basilary  apophysis  of  the  occipital  bone  to  be  seen.  The  jaws  were 
still  united  by  some  slight  remnants  of  the  soft  parts :  the  at- 
tachment of  the  head  was  now  very  slight.     Finally,  the  bones 
of  the  head  and  face  are  completely  disarticulated,  and  depriv- 
ed of  their  natural  covering ;  the  former  being  coated  with  a 
paste  composed  of  the  hair  mixed  with  earth,  which  being  re- 
moved, shows  them  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  spotted  here  and 
there  with  large  patches  of  a  deep  brown. 

Thorax.  The  thorax  rarely  experiences  any  change  for  the 
first  three  months  after  interment.  The  cavities  of  the  pleura 
may  contain  more  or  less  fluid,  but  this  efl'usion  is  rarely  the 
result  of  putrefaction.  The  collapse  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and 
especially  of  the  lungs,  is  not  so  marked,  that  on  opening  the 
thorax  any  striking  vacancy  in  its  cavities  is  observed.  A  short 
time  subsequently,  the  thorax  becomes  depressed;  the  sternum 
Vol.  XII.— I 
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appears  to  touch  the  vertebrae,  and  may  be  readily  remoyed 
with  the  hand  ;'  many  of  the  ribs  begin  to  separate  from  their 
cartilages,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  only  closed  at  certain 
points,  by  a  grayish  membrane  which  retains  the  ribs  in  con- 
tact. When  the  thorax  is  opened  its  cavities  appear  empty, 
and  are  lined  by  a  membrane  resembling,  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, gray  paper  moistened ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  abso- 
lutely of  what  organs  this  membrane  is  the  remains.  Still  later, 
the  ribs  are  almost  completely  divested  of  their  flesh,  and 
scarcely  adhere  to  the  sternum,  which  has  a  brown  colour,  and 
is  covered  with  a  mould.  The  sternal  cartilages  are  very 
nearly  separated  from  the  sternum  and  ribs.  Those  which  re- 
main are  black,  perforated,  still  supple,  and  are  detached  and 
broken  with  ease.  Their  fracture  is  attended  with  a  slight 
noise.  The  cavities  of  the  thorax  are  covered  with  white  or 
coloured  mould,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are,  in  parts,  al- 
ready deprived  of  their  soft  parts.  At  a  still  later  period,  the 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages  are  separated,  their  remnants  are 
found  scattered  within  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  At  a  still 
more  advanced  period  the  chest  is  entirely  destroyed.  JBic 
sternum  divided  in  two,  occupies  what  were  the  cavities  offlhe 
pleura.  The  ribs  arc  nearly  all  detached,  and  lie  one  upon  an- 
other at  the  sides  of  the  corpse.  They  are  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  resembling  a  soft  vegetable  extract,  and  which  is 
evidently  the  remains  of  the  soft  parts ;  they  are  more  brittle 
than  in  their  natural  condition,  and  their  interior  is  very  dry 
and  porous.  Scarcely  any  of  them  retain  their  cartilages;  these 
are  very  supple,  of  an  olive  gray,  but  covered  with  a  brownish 
coating;  they  ai*e,  as  it  were,  worm-eaten  in  places,  and  appear 
extremely  porous,  their  internal  structure  being  evidently  de- 
stroyed. 

Abdomen.  The  abdomen  does  not  experience,  for  a  long 
time,  any  particular  change,  excepting  the  green,  yellow  mar- 
bled with  green,  or  ochreous  colour  of  its  integtiments.  By 
the  third  or  fourth  month,  at  least  in  the  observations  of  M.  Or- 
iila,  it  collapses ;  soon  after,  its  parietes  are  reduced  to  ti  thin 
membrane,  sometimes  Humid,  but  more  frequently  dry,  brown, 
covered  with  earth  and  mouldiness,  very  easily  torn,  and  at- 
tached, particularly  below,  to  the  spinal  column,  or  to  the  bones 
«f  the  pelvis.     When  the  parietes  are  removed,  the  layers  of 
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which  it  is  composed  aMLas  it  were,  soapy,  of  a  yellowish 
white,  and  ordinarily  sepKited  from  each  other  by  an  immense 
number  of  worms.     Some  weeks  subsequently,  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  are  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  spine,  that  they  can 
be  detached  with  ft^idiness  only  at  the  sides,  where  they  form^ 
beds  of  membranoas'  layers,  of  a  dark  red  within,  and  occa- 
sionally encrusted  with  the  fat  of  sepulchres  on  their  outside.  A 
very  considerable  depression  is  remarked  extending  from  the 
xyphoid  cartilage  to  a  short  distance  below  the  umbilicus. 
Sometimes,  in  place  of  having  a  smooth  surface,  the  portion 
which  is  attached  to  the  spine  presents  depressions  and  eleva- 
tions.    At  a  still  later  period,  the  abdominal  parietes  are  re- 
duced to  a  few  membranous  shreds  of  a  brown,  olive,  or  black 
colour,  frequently  perforated  at  several  points,  still  adhering  to 
the  lower   ribs,   to  the  pubis,  and  the   posterior  part  of  the 
crest  of  the  ileum.     The  remains  of  the  parietes  appear  to  be 
composed  of  the  peritoneum,  and  perhaps  of  portions  of  the 
muscles,  very  dry,  and  in  some  measure,  altered  in  their  ap- 
pearance.   Finally,  the  whole  is  destroyed,  a  moist  black  sub- 
stance adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vertebrae,  having  the  shining 
appearance  of  the  grease  of  wheels.  This  forms,  in  some  places, 
a  layer  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  it  is  evidently  the  remains  of 
the  soft  parts.     The  preservation  of  the  abdominal  viscera  de- 
pending upon  the  integrity  of  the  parietes  of  this  cavity,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  examine,  cursorily,  the  period  when  these  lat- 
ter become  destroyed.     This,  however,  frequently  varies,  from 
circumstances  difficult  to  determine;  thus,  in  two  subjects,  no 
traces  were  found  of  the    abdominal    parietes;    in  the  first, 
nine  months  eighteen  days>  and  in  the  second,  thirteen  months 
sixteen  days  after  interment ;  while  in  another  which  had  been 
buried  seventeen  months  six  days,  a  portion  of  these  parietes 
stlJl  remained,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  in  another 
subject  which  had  been  buried  twenty- three  months  five  days, 
the  anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen  were  nearly  entire  under  the 
form  of  an  apparently  tanned  membrane,  in  which  the  depres- 
sion of  the  umbilicus  was  perceptible,  and  to  which  shreds  ad- 
hered of  a  brownish,  or  blackish  colour,  similar  to  tobacco 
leaves  dried,  and  then  moistened.     These  shreds  were  united 
together  by  soft  filaments,  similar  to  tinder,  and  readily  torn. 
Ail  these  bodies  were  buried  in  the  Bic^tre,  alongside  of  each 
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other,  in  coffins  of  the  same  species  ofarood,  the  boards  of  which 
were  similar  in  thickness,  and  they  wMMll  enveloped  in  shrouds. 
In  another  subject  which  had  been  interred  two  years  nine  days^ 
although  it  was  buried  in  an  extremely  thick  coffin,  and  envelop- 
ed in  a  shroud  of  linen,  no  trace  of  the  abdominal  parietes  re- 
mained. The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  seldom  contains  any  fluid, 
at  least  when  none  has  existed  before  death.  The  abdominal 
viscera  have  a  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  dry;  they 
have  no  appearance  of  humidity  a  few  months  after  interment. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  the  abdominal  viscera  will  be 
preserved  is  somewhat  surprising  to  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  these  species  of  exhumations.  So  long  as  the  parie- 
tes of  the  cavity  are  in  a  state  of  integrity,  the  subjacent  vis* 
cera  will  be  found  to  preserve  their  integrity,  form,  and  rela- 
tions ;  until  at  least  the  collapse  of  the  abdominal  parietes  has 
caused  them  to  become  adherent  to  the  spine,  and  the  size  of 
the  organs  within  the  cavity  has  become  considerably  reduced. 
At  a  later  period  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  various  organs:  if  we  are  able  to  detect  the  liver,  spleen,, 
and  kidneys,  it  will  be  rather  from  their  relative  situations  t)ian 
their  form  :  in  place  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  we  per- 
ceive only  a  mass  of  double  membranes,  which  being  separated, 
exhibit  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  part  of  that  of  the  intes* 
tines.  These  membranes,  which  arc  dry,  of  a  greenish  brown 
colour,  thin  and  perforated  at  certain  points,  do  not  answer  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  tube,  nor  do  they  permit  us 
to  distinguish  in  them  the  different  parts  and  coats  of  which  it 
is  composed,  and  still  less  the  morbid  alterations  which  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  disease  existing  previously  to  death. 
At  a  still  later  period,  wc  are  presented  with  merely  a  mass  of 
dry  shreds,  which  is  frequently  filled  with  worms,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  coralliform  filaments.  At  one  part  of  the  mass 
portions  of  a  cylindrical  form  may  be  detected,  forming  part  of 
the  intestines.  Finally,  nothing  remains  but  the  black  matter 
already  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  pa- 
rietes. 

The  limba  of  the  corpse  for  the  first  weeks  after  interment  un- 
dergo no  remarkable  change ;  where  the  arms  are  in  contact 
with  the  thorax  and.abdomcuthe  skin  has  its  natural  hue,  while 
III  other  parts  it  may  be  changed  in  colour;  here,  also,  there  is 
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found  a  yiscid,  reddish  mucus,  by  which  the  parts  in  contact 
are  so  united  that  on  raising  up  the  limb  the  epidermis  is 
detached.  Still  later,  in  proportion  as  the  soft  parts  be- 
come putrid,  the  bones  are  laid  bare,  but  still  prcfserve  their 
articulation  to  each  other,  the  ligaments  not  being  as  yet  de* 
stroyed.  Those  portions  on  which  the  flesh  still  remaias  pre- 
sent one  or  other  of  the  following  conditions :— 1.  The  soft  parts 
are*  impregnated  with  earth,  a  white  mouldiness,  and  por- 
tions of  the  shroud,  having  the  appearance  of  a  solid  substance, 
composed  of  layers,  under  which  vacuities  are  perceptible  to 
the  feel.  This  hard  coating  is  evidently  composed  of  the  fibrous 
and  aponeurotic  elenients,  without  the  least  admixture  of  cada- 
\mkc  fat.  On  cutting  injto  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  flies 
ana  worms  make  their  appearance ;  at  other  times  this  layer 
has  a  cellular  and  fatty  feel,  and  is,  at  many  points,  an  inch  or 
two  in  thickness,  having  exteriorly  a  crust  formed  of  cadaveric 
fat,  while  interiorly  it  resembles  rotten  wood,  intermixed  with 
soft  filaments,  the  animal  nature  of  which  is,  at  some  points, 
distinguishable.  2d.  The  soft  parts  may  be  reduced  to  a  very 
thin,  dry,  and  grayish  layer,  covered  here  and  there  with  a  white 
mould ;  this  layer  sometimes  consists  of  two  lamina,  the  most  ex- 
ternal formed  of  the  integuments  of  the  limb,  and  the  internal  of 
the  aponeuroses;  or  the  soft  parts  may  form  one  thin,  dry,  spon- 
gy, and  filamentous  case  to  the  limb,  of  the  colour  of  tinder,  in 
which  neither  nerves,  vessels,  nor  muscles  can  be  recognised. 
At  a  sttll  later  period,  the  bones  composing  the  limbs  may  be 
separated  by  the  slightest  force,  some  shreds  of  the  soft  parts 
only,  retaining  them  in  contact ;  soon  afterwards  the  bones  have 
separated,  though  still  retaining  their  relative  position.  Subr 
seqaently  the  bones  have  fallen  apart,  and  are  found  in  the  cof- 
fin, shroud,  or  in  the  earth. 

M.  Orfila  next  considers  the  changes  which  the  cofTm  and 
the  clothes  in  which  the  corpse  is  enveloped,  undergo :  a  notice 
of  these,  and  of  some  interesting  remarks  which  he  subsequent- 
ly makes  in  regard  to  the  insects  fouq4  in  bodies  after  inter- 
ment, want  of  room  obliges  us  to  omit. 

The  question  is  next  considered  whether  the  various  alter- 
ations in  the  different  tissues  that  have  been  noticed  occur  at 
fixed  periods.  IVom  all  his  researches  our  author  has  found 
that  bodies  interred  at  the  same  time  do  not  become  putrid 
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with  the  same  facility ;  some  being  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  while 
others  have  scarcely  undergone  any  change.  The  causes  from 
which  this  difference  results,  have  reference  particularly  to  the 
age,  constitution,  sex,  thinness,  or  obesity  of  the/bodies  inter- 
red, and  to  their  mutilation  or  integrity,  the  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  by  which  life  has  been  destroyed,  the  greater 
or  less  duration  of  the  final  agony,  the  period  at  which  inter- 
ment has  taken  place,  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  of  variou's*in- 
sects  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
depth  of  the  grave  in  which  the  body  is  deposited ;  whether  it 
is  committed  to  the  ground  naked  or  cloathed,  with  or  without 
a  coffin  ;  the  thickness  of  the  boards,  and  the  nature  of  the  wood 
or  substance  of  which  the  latter  is  composed  ;  the  temperaljAc 
and  humidity,  8cc.  of  the  atmosphere.  A  few  words  in  detail 
upon  each  of  these  causes. 

jlge^  M.  Orfila  has  found,  all  things  being  the  same,  that 
the  bodies  of  very  young  infants  are  destroyed  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  persons  of  more  advanced  ages. 

Of  the  conMtitution  the  influence  is  more  difficult  to  establish, 
than  that  of  the  age,  but  under  similar  circumstances,  bodies  of 
different  temperaments  putrefy  in  different  periods  of  time.  M. 
Orfila  has  found  in  bodies,  in  relation  to  which  all  circum- 
stances have  had-  a  perfect  identity,  that  at  the  same  period 
after  interment  putrefaction  in  one  case  had  arrived  at  its  height 
while  in  another  it  had  scarcely  commenced.  This  difference  can 
only  be  attributed  to  a  difference  in  constitution,  causing  the 
tissues  to  differ  in  density  and  to  be  imbued  with  a  varied 
amount  of  fluids. 

Sex,  The  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  in 
females,  and  the  greater  amount  of  fat  which  is  contained  in 
their  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  cause  their  bodies  to  putrefy 
after  interment  more  quickly  than  those  of  males. 

Emaciation  or  obesity.  Experience  proves  that  obesity. fa- 
vours putrefaction.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of  fal  which 
the  body  contains,  modifies  in  a  very  particular  manner  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  saponification. 

State  of  mutilation  or  integrity,  M.  Orfila  found  that  solu- 
tions of  continuity  of  any  extent  augmented  considerably  the 
rapidity  of  putrefaction.    Parts,  also,  bruised,  ecchymosed,  or 
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which  from  any  cause  contain  effused  blood,  putrefy  more 
quickly  than  others, even  when  there  exists  no  loss  of  substance 
or  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin.  In  parts  in  which  a 
contusion  has  existed  before  death,  the  putrefaction  proceeds 
with  great  rapidity. 

J^aturc  and  duration  of  the  disease.  Putrefaction  is  in  gene- 
ral more  rapid  in  those  bodies  in  which  death  has  been  pro- 
duced by  an  acute  disease,  than  where  death  has  resulted  from 
chronic  affections  that  have  induced  emaciation.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  greater  amount  of  fluids  which  the  body  contains  in 
the  first  instance.  The  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  hemorrhage 
putrefy  less  promptly  than  those  in  which  the  vessels  are  dis- 
tended with  blood,  as  happens  when  death  has  occurred  from 
asphyxia.  Bodies  in  an  anasarcous  condition  putrefy  even  more 
quickly  still.  Those,  the  death  of  which  has  resulted  from 
small-pox,  or  other  pustular  disease  of  the  skin,  putrefy  more 
quickly  than  others;  all  parts  in  which  a  morbid  amount  of 
blood  is  contained  putrefy  very  promptly. 

J^Aenomena  immediately  preceding"  death.  When  death  has 
occurred  suddenly  or  after  a  long  disease,  when  the  final 
agony  has  been  long  or  short,  when  death  has  been  the  result 
of  a  virus  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  progress  of  putrefac- 
tion will  be  more  or  less  rapid,  without  our  being  able  very 
accurately  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  each  of  these  phe- 
nomena. 

Period  of  interment.  The  more  short  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  death  and  burial,  the  more  slowly  will  the  body  be  at- 
tacked with  putrefaction ;  when  the  interment  has  been  delayed 
several  hours  or  days  after  the  commencement  of  putrefaction, 
it  may  happen,  especially  in  summer,  that  in  one  month  after 
burial  putrefaction  will  be  as  far  advanced  as  it  would  have 
been  only  after  seven  or  eight  months  had  the  interment  taken 
place  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

Insects,  The  greater  the  number  of  the  eggs  of  insects 
which  are  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  after  death  and 
previously  to  interment,  the  quicker  will  be  its  putrefaction  ; 
it  is  by  destroying  the  tissues  of  the  body  that  the  larvae 
produced  by  these  eggs  are  nourished. 

Defith  of  the  grave^  &c.    The  deeper  the  gravCi  all  other 
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circumstances  being;  the  same,  the  more  putrefaction  will  be 
retarded. 

State  of  the  body^  naked  or  clothed,  M.  Orfila  is  of  opinion 
that  the  more  immediately  the  body  is  in  contact  with  the 
earth,  the  more  easily  does  putrefaction  take  place.  Thus  a 
body  buried  naked  putrefies  much  more  promptly  in  a  similar 
soil  than  if  it  had  been  enveloped  in  a  shroud  and  enclosed  in 
a  leaden  coffin.  Putrefaction  takes  place  more  slowly  when 
the  coffin  containing  it  is  of  oak  boards  an  inch  thicky  than 
when  it  is  enclosed  in  a  coffin  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  only  a 
few  lines  thick,  or  in  one  made  of  thin  boards  of  fir.  The  more 
perfectly  then  the  envelopements  of  the  body  protect  it  from  ex- 
•  terior  agents,  the  more  slow  will  be  the  progress  of  putrefaction 
and  vice  versa. 

State  of  the  atmoafihere.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
during  a  warm  and  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere  bodies 
putrefy  with  much  greater  facility  than  under  opposite  circum- 
stances. 

According  to  Burdack  the  changes  experienced  by  a  corpse 
after  interment  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  In  the^r«r 
the  whole  body  becomes  swollen,  in  consequence  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  gaseous  substances  in  the  cavities  and  tissues.  This 
period  continues  many  months.  In  the  secondj  the  soft  parts  be- 
come converted  into  a  green  or  dark  brown  pultaceous  matter, 
the  body  diminishing  in  volume  from  the  escape  of  the  gase$. 
This  period  continues  two  or  three  years.  In  the  third  period^ 
the  gases  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  body  and  the  fetor  is 
replaced  by  a  mouldy  smell;  all  that  remains  is  a  greasy^ 
brownish,  friable  earth,  which  after  a  considerable  number  of 
years  falls  into  dust  and  mixes  with  the  earth  in  which  the 
body  is  interred.  This  statement,  M.  Orfila  has  found  to  be 
incorrect.  Bodies  examined  10,  15,  40  or  50  days  after  inter- 
ment were  found  to  be  reduced  in  bulk,  and  not  swollen.  Our 
author  does  not  deny  that  this  swelling  may  take  place  when 
putrefaction  commences,  but  only  that  it  does  not  invariably; 
when  it  does  take  place  it  continues  for  a  very  short  period.  In 
the  second  period  the  soft  parts  do  not  invariably  become  cour 
verted  into  a  pultaceous  substance ;  most  generally,  M.  Orfila 
has  found  them  dried  and  reduced  into  a  lamellated  or  filamen- 
tous body,  some  even  resembling  pasteboard.  So  far  from  this 
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period  occupying  two  or  three  years,  M.  Orfila  has  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  found  the  bodies  reduced  to  a  skeleton  at  the 
end  of  14,  15  or  18  months,  even  when  they  had  been  buried 
in  coffins  and  wrapped  in  clothes.  The  small  quantity  of  fat- 
ly matter  which  remains  after  the  putrefactive  process  has 
been  completed  is  not,  as  Burdack  describes,  earthy  and  friable, 
it  is,  on  the  contrary  a  kind  of  soft,  oleaginous  cambouis,  re- 
sembling lard  strongly  coloured. 

In  regard  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  destruction  of  a  body 
placed  in  the  earth,  this  is  varied,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
et ^Y  A  great  number  of  circumstances.  The  progress  of 
destruction  presents  likewise  in  various  bodies  differences- 
which  are  often  very  remarkable. 

Influence  of  the  moU  in  which  the  body  has  been  interred 
upon  the  progress  of  putrefaction.  M.  Orfila  during  seven 
weeks  in  spring  made  a  number  of  experiments,  by  burying  at 
the  same  time  portions  of  the  same  corpse,  enveloped  in  the 
same  kind  of  cloth,  one  foot  deep  in  different  kinds  of  earth 
brought  for  the  purpose  to^a  corner  of  the  garden  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  at  Paris.  These  earths  were,  aand  decidedly  sili- 
ceous and  ferruginous ;  mould;  garden  soil;  and  calcareous  earth 
from  the  Bicetre.  Of  these  experiments,  the  following  are  the 
results. 

Putrefaction  went  on  much  more  slowly  in  the  sand,  and 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  mould  than  in  the  others,  at  least 
until  the  period  when  a  certain  amount  of  cadaveric  fat  was 
formed.  After  this,  putrefaction  proceeded  the  most  rapidly 
in  those  earths  in  which  the  least  of  this  fat  was  found,  as  in 
that  from  the  Bicetre,  while  in  the  mould  and  garden  soil,  in 
which  more  of  the  fat  was  formed,  it  was  slower.  In  the  sand, 
where  no  saponification  took  place,  the  putrefaction  was  still 
less  rapid,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  this 
earth  possessing  in  a  very  high  degree  the  property  of  retard- 
ing decomposition.  The  vegetable  soils  appear  to  be  those 
which  favour  most  the  production  of  cadaveric  fat.  The  trans- 
formation into  fat  appears  to  commence  in  the  skin  and  the  cel- 
lular tissue  beneath,  and  proceeds  subsequently  to  the  muscles. 
The  process  of  putrefaction,  however  rapid  it  may  have  been 
before  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skin  has  been  converted 
tnio  fat,  then  stops,  or  at  least  does  not  proceed  in  the  same 
Vol.  XII.— K 
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manner,  the  subjacent  tissues  in  place  of  becoming  softer  and 
disappearing  are  converted  into  (at,  and  finally  into  a  gray- 
ish white  and  dry  mass  in  which  their  structure  can  no  longer 
be  recognized.    CadaTeric  fat,  M.  Orfila  conceives  never  to  be 
formed  but  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  there  exists  fat 
and  an  azotic  matter.     The  animal  fat  furnishes  the  margaric 
and  oleitic  acids,  and  the  azotic  matter  ammonia.   In  regard  to 
the  circumstances   which  favour  the  formation  of  cadaveric 
fat  in  bodies  buried  in  the  earth,  M,  Orfila  has  found  that 
nearly  three  years  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
body  into  fat,  but  in  water,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
transformation  takes  place  much  more  quickly.  The  complete 
change  into  fat  of  bodies  interred  in  separate  graves  is  very 
rare ;  under  such  circumstances  only  certain  parts  of  the  corpse 
undergo  saponification,  and  often  even  in  these  the  change  is 
imperfect.    It  is  the  bodies  accumulated  in  common  graves 
in  which  complete  saponification  occurs ;  among  .them  those 
which  are  situated  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  grave  appear  to  be 
the  first  which  are  transformed  into  soap.     The  particular  na« 
ture  of  the  soil  in  which  the  body  is  interred  has  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  or  retarding  saponification — a  consider- 
able thickness  of  earth  above  the  body  appears  to  be  essential 
to  its  conversion  into  soap.    Those  bodies  which  are  loaded 
with  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  and  robust,  with  solid 
and  compact  tissues,  are  those  in  which  saponification  takes 
place  the  most  j*eadily;  bodies  that  are  very  dry  and  meagre 
more  commonly  are  converted  into  mummies.     Saponification 
occurs  more  quickly  in  young  than  in  adult  or  aged  subjects. 
M.  Orfila  adds  that  he  has  frequently  found  the  soap  produced 
during  the  putrefaction  of  bodies  interred,' in  place  of  being 
composed  of  the  acids  of  fat  and  ammonia,  to  be  almost  entirely 
calcareous;  in  other  words  the  ammonia  has  been  replaced  by 
lime.    In  these  cases  M.  Orfila  conceives  that  the  rain  water 
in  filtering  through  the  earth  before  it  arrives  in  the  coffin, 
dissolves  certain  calcareous  salts,  by  which  the  ammoniacal 
sosp  into  which  the  corpse  becomes  transformed  is  decomposed 
and  changed  into  a  stearate  of  lime. 

We  must  here  close  our  analysis  of  this  highly  interesting 
work.  The  foregoing  presents  a  very  full  analysis  of  the  first 
i^olume,  and  the  space  which  we  have  appropriated  to  it  will 
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not,  we  trust,  be  considered  as  unprofitable  occupied.  The 
individual  who  is  called  upon  to  examine  a  body  that  has  for 
•some  time  been  interred,  with  the  view  of  determining  whe- 
ther death  has  been  the  result  of  disease  or  produced  by  vio- 
lence, is  incapable  of  performing  the  important  task  entrusted 
to  him  in  a  manner  calculable  to  subserve  the  ends  of  justice, 
if  he  be  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  changes 
which  the  various  tissues  of  a  corpse  undergo  subsequently  to 
its  being  buried. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  work,  M.  Orfila  examines  the 
phenomena  presented  during  the  putrefaction  of  bodies  im- 
mersed in  water,  in  the  contents  of  a  privy,  and  in  a  dunghill ; 
the  comparative  progress  of  putrefaction  in  these  different 
situations  ;  the  changes  induced  in  our  tissues  by  putrefaction 
which  may  be  confounded  with  pathological  lesions ;  and  he 
considers  finally,  the  application  of  all  the  preceding  facts  to 
questions  of  juridical  medicine.  On  some  future  occasion  we 
xoay  be  tempted  to  take  up  the  second  volume,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  our  readers  an  analysis  of  its  important  con« 
tents. 


ART.  ni.— raRITATION  OF  THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

Ji  TVeaiise  on  Neuralgic  Diseasesy  dependenl  upon  Irrita- 
tion qftht  Spinal  Marrow  and  Ganglia  qf  the  Sympa^ 
thetic  Nerve.  By  Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  Member  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London^  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburghj  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 

Leeds  Public  Dispensary ,  ^c.  I^ndon^  lS29.pp.  120. 

• 

Observations  on  the  Disorders  qf  Females^  connected  with 
Uterine  Irritation.  By  Thomas  Addison,  M.D.^  As^ 
sistant  Physician  to  Ouy^s  Hospital^  4-c.  S^c.  8vo.  1830. 

An  analysis  of  the  first  of  the  works  whose  titles  we  here  prefix, 
can  -no  more  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  perusal  of  it,  than 
for  that  of  the  beat  essays  of  Abemethy— every  wor4  of  it  should 
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be  read.  In  presenting  this  notice  of  it  to  our  readers,  we  hope 
to  refresh  the  minds  of  those  who  have  perused  it,  and  to  in- 
duce others  to  procure  it  and  give  it  a  place  in  their  libraries,, 
among  works  of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  After  wan- 
dering for  da^s  through  the  mazy  and  barren  pages  of  a  McCul'^ 
loch  and  other  writers  of  a  similar  stamp,  and  seldom  cofhing 
in  sight  of  an  idea  worth  treasuring  up,  it  is  truly  cheering  to 
alight  on  a  work  so  refreshing  as  the  one  before  us. 

Without  attempting  either  a  critique  or  an  analysis  of  this 
treatise,  we  shall  present  an  abstract  of  it,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  author*s  own  words. 

*<  The  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  which  have  attended  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  neuralgic  affections,  he  thinks,  have 
arisen  from  mistaken  views  of  their  pathology.  They  have  too 
often  been  regarded  as  actual  diseases  of  those  nervous  filaments, 
which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  neuralgia,  instead  of  being 
considered  as  symptomatic  of  disease  in  the  larger  nervous 
masses,  from  which  those  nerves  are  derived ;  hence  the  treat- 
ment has  too  frequently  been  ineffectually  applied  to  the  Meat 
of  neuralgia^  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  more  remote  and 
less  obvious  seat  ofdUea»e.** 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  as  a  pathologial  axiom, 
that  disease  of  the  larger  nervous  masses,  as  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  is  not  so  much  evinced  by  phenomena  in  the 
immediate  seat  of  disease,  as  in  those  remote  parts,  to  which 
the  nerves  arising  from  the  diseased  portion  are  distributed. 
And  the  author  thinks  a  well  grounded  analogy  will  justi- 
fy us  in  regarding  the  nervous  masses  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  nerves  derived  from 
them,  as  the  larger  nervous  masses  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
bear  to  their  respective  nerves.  Hence  many  nervous  affections 
of  the  viscera  ought  not.  to  be  considered  as  diseases  of  the 
viscera  themselves,  but  a^  symptomatic  of  disease  in  those 
particular  ganglia,  whence  their  nerves  are  derived,  (p.  4.) 

'  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  says  Mr.  Teale,  I  have 
for  a  few  years  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  many  of  these 
nervous  affections,  as  dieeaMCM  of  some  /lortion  of  the  9/iinal  mar^ 
row  or  ganglia;  and  have  beea  still  further  confirmed  in  myopin^ 
ion,  by  the  frequent  ami  almou  uniform  co-existence  of  tender" 
nesM  on  pressing  some  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  tender  fiortion  of  the  tfiine  being  in  the  par" 
ticular  niudtion  where  the  nerves  of  the  affected  fiart  originate. 
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After  announcing  thus,  in  general  termsi  his  own  views,  the 
author  devotes  several  pages  to  adducing  the  testimony  of  other 
late  writers,  in  corroboration  of  them;  and  in  d,oing  this  he 
evinces  a  sense  of  justice  and  candor,  which  is  not  universal  at 
the  present  day.*  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  various  mor- 
bid phenomena  exhibited  by  the  spinal  nerves,  under  the  head 
of  Irritation  of  the  Sfiinal  Marrow ;  and  several  affections  of 
the  organs  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, under  Irritation  of  she  ganglia  of  the  aymfiathetic. 

Irritation  qf  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  consist  in  an  infinite^  variety 
of  morbid  functions  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  volition, 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  the  parts  in 
which  these  morbid  functions  are  exhibited,  of  course,  says  Mr. 
T.  have  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

In  this  complaint,  tendemeMB  in  the  portion  of  the  veftebral 
column,  which  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  the  affected  nerves, 
is  generally  in  a  striking  and  unequivocal  manner  evinced  by 
pressure.  In  some  instances  the  tenderness  is  so  great,  that 
even  slight  pressure  can  scarcely  be  borne,  and  will  often  cause 
pain  to  strike  from  the  spine  to  the  seat  of  spasm  or  neuralgia^ 
This  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow  occasionally  exists  through- 
out the  whole  extent;  more  frequently,  however,  it  is  confined 
to  some  particular  portion,  and  occasionally  is  seated  in  differ- 
ent and  remote  portions  at  the  same  time ;  the  particular  symp- 
toms, and  the  tenderness  on  pressure,  indicating  the  affected 
part. 

When  the  up/ier  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  dis- 
eased, we  frequently  find  neuralgic  affections  of  the  sc^lp  \  the 
pain  strikes  in  various  directions  over  the  posterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  head;  sometimes  the  twigs  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
of  the  ear,  sometimes  those  which  ascend  over  the  occiput  to-  *\ 

the  iuperlor  part  of  the  scalp,  are  more  particularly  the  seat     ^ 

• 

*  The  papert  which  he  noticei  are  the  following : 

1st.  R.  P.  Player  on  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerva,  published  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Journal  of  Science  in  1821. 

SimL  Eisay  on  irritation  of  the  tpinal  nerva,  by  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.  * 
Glasgow  Med.  Joor.  May  1838. 

3nL  Obienrations  upon  tome  forms  of  qrinal  ami  carebral  irritation.    By 
John  Darwali,  M.  D.  Midland  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  May  1829. 
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of  the  complaint ;  the  nervous  twigs  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ments of  the  necky  are  occasionally  affected,  the  pain  darting 
across  the  neck  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  sometimes 
encroaching  a  little  upon  the  face.  These  neuralgic  diseases 
frequently  assume  an  intermittent  form,  the  paroxysms  general- 
ly occurring  in  the  evening.  A  stiff  neck,  or  impaired  action 
of  the  muscles  moving  the  head,  frequently  attends  the  affection 
of  the  upper  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  voice  is  completely  lost,  or  suffers  alteration,  and 
the  act  of  speaking  is  attended  with  pain  or  difficulty. 

Irritation  of  the  lover  cervical  fiortion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
gives  rise  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, shoulders,  and  integuments  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
Pain  is  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  arm,  shoulder  and  breast ; 
sometimes  the  pain  takes  the  course  of  the  anterior  thoracic 
branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  while  occasionally  it  is  fixed 
at  sonfe  point  near  the  clavicle,  scapula  or  shoulder-joint,  at  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid,  or  near  the  elbow,  or  shoots  along  the 
course  of  some  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Frequently  one  or 
both  of  the  mammae  become  exquisitely  sensible  and  painful 
on  pressure,  and  some  degree  of  swelling  occasionally  takes 
place  in  the  breast,  attended  with  a  knotty  irregular  feel,  when 
the  neuralgic  pains  have  existed  a  considerable  time  in  that  part. 
Prickling  and  numbness,  tingling  and  creeping  sensations,  are 
often  felt  in  the  upper  extremities  ;  and  also  a  sensation  of  cold 
water  trickling  over  the  surface.  On  rubbing  the  hand  over 
the  part  affected,  a  soreness  is  frequently  felt,  which  is  describ- 
ed as  not  merely  situated  in  the  integuments,  but  also  in  the 
more  deep  seated  parts.  In  the  muscular  system  are  observed 
most  frequently  a  weakness  of  the  upper  extremities,  sometimes 
referred  particularly  to  the  wrists,  tremors  and  unsteadiness 
of  the  hands  ;  also  cramps  and  spasms  of  various  degrees  of 
intensity.  Occasionally  there  is  an  inability  to  perform  com- 
plete extension  of  the  elbows,  the  arm  appearing  restrained  by 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps;  pain  and  tightness  being  produ'ced  in 
this  part,  when  extension  is  attempted  beyond  a  certain  point. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed,  says  Mr.  Teale*,  the  pains  and  other 
morbid  feelings  in  the  upper  extremities  and  chest,  are  felt 
more  frequently  and  more  severely  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side. 
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Females  of  sedentary  habits  appear  particularly  subject  to 
these  affections  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  complain  of  being  scarcely  able  to  feel  the 
needle  When  it  is  held  in  their  fingers,  and  of  their  needle 
or  their  work  frequently  dropping  from  their  hands. 

When  the  vfifier  dorsal  portion  is  affected,  in  addition  to 
various  morbid  sensations,  similar  to  those  in 'the  extremities, 
there  is  often  a  fixed  pain  in  some  part  of  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, to  which  the  name  of  pleurodynia  has  been  assigned; 
and  when  this  pain  has  existed  a  long  time,  there  is  tenderness 
on  pressing  the  part. 

When  the  lower  dorsal  fiaifo(  the  spinal  marrow  is  the  seat 
of  the  irritation,  or  subacute  inflammation,  the  pleurodynia, 
when  it  exists,  is  felt  in  the  lower  intercostal  muscles ;  frequently 
there  is  also  a  sensation  of  a  cord  tied  round  the  waist ;  an 
oppressive  sense  of  tightness  across  the  epigastrium  and  lower 
sternal  region;  and  soreness  along  the  cartilages  of  the  lower 
ribs,  or  in  the  course  of  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm.  Va- 
rious pains,  fixed  and  fugitive,  are  'also  felt  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  throughout  any  part  of  the  abdominal  and  lum- 
bar  muscles;  the  pain  is  frequently  fixed  in  some  portion  of 
the  rectus  muscle,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  oblique  muscles 
or  transvcrsalis,  a  little  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  particu- 
larly when  the  origin  of  two  or  three  of  the  lowest  dorsal 
nerves  is  diseased.  ^ 

The  affection  of  the  lumbar  and  tacral  fiortion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  often  prodacea  a  sensation  of  soreness  in  the  scrotum  and 
neighbouring  integuments,  and  the  lower  extremities  become 
the  seat  of  various  morbid  sensations,  spasms,  tremorsj  Sec, 
for  the  roost  part  resembling  those  which  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  the  upper  limbs.  The  patients  also  complain 
of  a  sense  of  insecurity  or  instability  in  walking ;  their  knees 
totter,  and  feel  scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body. 

That  ifritated  or  morbid  condition  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  occasions  the  symptoms  just  detailed,  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  any  deformity  of  the  spine  or  disease  of  the 
Tertebrae.  It  may  co-exist  with  these,  as  well  as  with  any 
other  diseases,  but  it  so  frequently  occurs  without  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  each  other. 
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Symptoms  of  affection  of  the  brain  frequently  occur  in  con- 
junction with  these  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow.  These, 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  extension  of  disease 
from  one  part  to  another,  most  probably  through  the  medium 
of  the  membranes.     (13-19.) 

Treatment, — When  the  neuralgic  affection  can  be  traced  to 
some  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  firinci/ial  remedicM  are, 
local  depletion  by  leeches  or  cupping,  and  counter  irritation  by 
blisters  to  the  affected  portion  of  the  spine ;  attention  to  the 
regular  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  to  diet.  A  repetition  of 
the  local  depletion  and  blistering  is  often  necessary,  and  some- 
times at  intervals  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  a  few 
very  obstinate  cases  issues  or  setons  have  been  thought  ne-. 
cessary;  and  where  the  disease  has  been  very  unyielding,  a 
mild  mercurial  course  has  appeared  beneficial.  Recumbency, 
during  the  treatment,  is  by  no  means  essential,  unless  there 
be  actual  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  When  there  is  a  tendency 
to  relapse,  Mr.  T«  recommends  a  liniment  to  be  applied  to  the 
spine,  consisting  of  one  part  of  a/it,  tereh,  and  two  of  oL  oitv. 
The  preceding  detail  of  symptoms  and  treatment  is  illustrated 
by  nine  cases.     (20.)] 

Irritation  of  the  Ganglia  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

The  ganglia  of  the. nympathetic' nerve  appear  subject  to  a 
State  of  disease,  simlBbMr'to  that  which  has  just  been  described, 
as  occurring  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

As  the  disease  may  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, or  may  exist  simultaneously  in  different  portions,  or  may 
even  pervade  the-  whole  extent,  so  the  affection  of  the  ganglia 
may  be  confined  to  one  of  these  nervous  masses,  may  exist  in 
several,  which  are  contiguous,  or  in  ganglia,  which  are  remote 
froin  each  other ;  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  whole 
•chain  may  occasionally  be  affected. 

The  disease  of  the  ganglia  is  seldom  found,  says*  Mr.  T., 
except  in  conjunction  with*that  of  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  whereas  the  spinal  marrow  is  often  affected 
without  the  neighbouring  ganglia  being  under  the  influence  of 
disease.  Thus  we  frequently  find  symptoms  of  disease  in  a 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  without  any  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence in  the  corresponding  ganglia  \  frequently  the  symptoms 
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of  both  combined,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely,  symptoms  re- 
ferable to  the  ganglia,  without  the  spinal  marrow  being  impli- 
cated. 

The  principal  symptoms  resulting  from  irritation  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic^  are  to  be  found  in  those  organs, 
which  derive  their  nerves  from  this  source.  They  consist  of 
perverted  functions  of  these  organs,  and  are  exemplified  by  a 
variety  of  phenomena.  The  involuntary  muacleay  dei'iving 
their  power  from  the  sympathetic,  have  their  action  altered,  as 
is  evinced  by  spasms  and  irregularity  in  their  contractions. 
The  heart  is  seized  with  palpitations,  the  large  vessels  with 
inordinate  pulsations ;  the  muscular  fibres  connected  with  the 
bronchial  apparatus,  are  thrown  into  spasm,  constituting  a 
genuine  asthma  independent  of  bronchial  inflammation.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  become  the  seat 
of  spasm,  and  of  various  other  deviations  from  their  natural 
operations.  The  McnMibility  of  the  organs,  which  derive  their 
sentient  power  from  the  great  sympathetic,  is  variously  per- 
verted, the  nervous  filaments  being  the  seat  of  pains.  The  heart 
and  lungs  for  instance,  are  subject  to  morbid  sensations,  bear- 
ing great  analogy  to  those,  which  have  been  designated  tic 
douloureux^  when  occurring  in  the  spinal  nerves.  The  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  liable  to  similar  neuralgiae,  to  which  the 
Dames  gastrodynia,  and  enterodynia  have  been  applied.  The 
kidneys,  the  bladder,  and  the  uteru8|]^j4i«  liable  to  the  same 
perverted  state  of  their  sensibility.  Thti  secretions  also  un- 
dergo alterations— products  being  formed,  which  in  health  have 
no  existence.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  enormous  secretions 
of  air,  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  stomach.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  clear  transparent  liquid  are  also  secreted  by  this  organ, 
constituting  what  is  called  pyrosis.  The  secretions  of  the 
stomach  undergo  variation  in  th^ir  qualities,  rendering  them 
unfit  for  the  digestive  process.  It  is  probable  that  the  jRKre- 
tion  of  the  liver  also  expediences  some  alteration  in  these^com- 
plaints.  The  urine  is  sometimes  influenced,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect,  says  Mr.  T.,  that  some  forms  of  diabetes  partake 
of  a  neuralgic  character.  Leucorrhea  is  frequently  a  concomi- 
tant of  these  diseases,  and  ceases  on  their  removal ;  but  I  am 
Bot  prepared  to  say,  that  it  is  ever  symptomatic  of  them.  Ir- 
VoL.  XII.— L 
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regularities  in  the  catamenia  are  often  observed,  the  discharge 
being  generally  in  excess.     (S8-40.) 

In  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  denoting  disease  of  the 
ganglia,  tendemesM  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  may  generally 
be  found  on  pressing  some  part  of  the  spine,  and  the  seat  of 
tenderness  is  near  the  part  occupied  by  the  particular  ganglia 
from  which  the  nerves  of  the  disordered  organ  are  derived. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  irritation  of  the  9ymfiathetic 
ganglia^  Mr.  Teale  says,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said  respecting  the  treatment  of  irritation  of  the  afiinal  marrow. 
Leeches,  cupping,  blisters,  &c.,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
affected  ganglia,  constitute  the  essential  part.  He  mentions 
several  internal  remedies,  which  may  be  useful  as  adjuvants  or 
palliatives.  These,  however,  he  thinks  seldom  necessary;  and 
when  alone  relied  upon,  without  any  treatment  being  directed 
to  the  affected  ganglia,  often  fail,  even  of  giving  temporary 
relief.  Of  still  less  efHcacy,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
are  external  remedies,  as  leeches  or  blisters,  when  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  if  these  organs  are  the  seat 
of  neuralgia.    (41-2.) 

Here  follow  two  very  interesting  sections  on  neuralgia  of  the 
heart,  and  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  which  cannot  be  condensed, 
nor  inserted  here  entire.  He  then  devotes  two  or  three  pages 
to  a  point  which  he  says  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in 
mind ;  viz.  that  these  iprvous  affections  sometimes  accompany 
other  diseases.  The  next  eighteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
inquiry,  <<  how  far  the  views,  which  have  been  taken,  are  consis* 
tent  with  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  ?"  This  inquiry 
becomes  necessary,  since  the  organs,  which  are  most  frequently 
the  seat  of  these  affections  are  supplied  with  nervies  from  two 
sources.  Mr.  Teale  prosecutes  this  inquiry  by  investigating  the 
following  queries. 

1.  Is  the  muscular  action  of  the  heart,  arteries,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  dependent  upon  the  cerebro^sfiinaly  or  upon  the 
Mymfiathetic  system  ? 

2.  Are  painful  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and 
intestines,  seated  in  the  filaments  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  or 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  ? 

3.  Is  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  the  only  agent  in  digestion, 
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or  do  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  exert  any  consider- 
able influence  in  the  digestive  process  ?     (56-73.) 

After  a  very  industrious  research  and  comparison  of  the 
descriptions  of  angina  fiectoria  by  various  writers,  Mr.  Teale 
comes  to  the  following  conclusion,  viz. 

^'  I  have  been  induced  to  refer  the  various  groups  of  symp- 
toms, which  have  been  described  as  angina  fiectoria^  to  an  aflec- 
tion  of  some  portion  or  portions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  of 
the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

1.  The  fact,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  most  of  the  mor- 
bid phenomena  exhibited  in  the  extreme  filaments  of  nerves, 
are  seldom  owing  to  disease  in  the  nerves  themselves,  but  to  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  mass  from  which  they  are  derived. 

3.  The  co-existence  of  pain  on  pressing  some  portion  of  the 
spine  with  the  symptoms  constituting  angina  pectoris;  and 
the  correspondence  of  the  painful  part  of  the  spine  with  the 
particular  symptoms  which  are  present;  namely,  tenderness 
in  the  lower  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine  in  conjunction  with  the 
stomach  affection,  constriction.  Sec,  and  tenderness  in  the  cer« 
vical  spine,  with  pain  in  the  arms,  breast,  and  shoulders,  and 
palpitations. 

3.  The  relief  obtained  by  local  antiphlogistic  measures  to 
the  spine ;  for  instance,  to  the  lower  dorsal  portion  when  the 
stomach  is  affected,  and  there  is  constriction ;  and  to  the  cervical 
portion,  when  there  is  an  affection  of  the  arms  and  palpita- 
tions. (91.  108.) 

In  a  short  section  on  colica  fiictonunij  Mr.  Teale  observes,  that 
this  disease  appears  attributable  to  neuralgia  of  several  nerves, 
both  of  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  supported  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  by  Andral. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark,  that  in  the  preceding  pages 
we  have  not  used  marks  of  quotation,  because  the  language  is 
almost  entirely  the  author's,  as  well  as  the  ideas ;  and  to  any 
one  who  is  extremely  scrupulous  with  respect  to  authorship,  we 
would  recommend  to  afiix  such  marks  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  this  review. 
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We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Addison's  interesting  observations  on 
the  disorders  connected  with  uterine  irritation.  This  little 
volume  formed  the  subject  of  some  clinical  lectures  delivered 
to  the  students  of  Guy's  Hospital,  for  the  illustration  of  a  very 
prevalent  and  important  class  of  diseases  which  had  long  en- 
gaged Dr.  A.'s  attention.  Our  task  must  be  limited  to  pre- 
senting a  few  extracts  from  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
work,  and  linking  them  by  some  abstracts  of  the  rest. 

t)r.  Addison  introduces  the  subject  by  presenting  to  his 
readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and  modem 
writers  on  the  subject  of  general  and  local  diseases.  In  this  in- 
teresting part  of  his  work  the  author  shows  that  one  party  con- 
tends for  the  constitutional  origin  of  local  diseases  ;  that  ano.th« 
er  party  with  equal  plausibility  contends  for  the  local  origin  of 
disorders  formerly  believed  to  be  general ;  while  finally  a  very 
numerous  class  of  important  diseases  constitute  at  the  present 
day,  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  concerning  which  there  appears  to 
exist  a  truce  among  all  parties.  Wc  have  neither  inclination 
nor  space  to  follow  Dr.  A.  in  this  exposition  of  the  opinions  of 
others  on  the  topics  in  question,  and  proceed  to  state  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  uterine  irritation.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
Dr.  Addison  does  not  think  it  requisite  to  define  the  term  irri- 
tation otherwise  than  by  allowing  that  it  is  **  in  common  use  to 
signify  a  disturbance  in  the  endowments  or  functions  of  a  part 
independent  of  either  actual  inflammation  or  organic  lesion." 
He  allows  that  it  may  give  rise  to  these  effects,  but  believes 
that  it  may  exist  independent  of  either.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  we  offer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  author. 

"The  most  frequent  symptoms  of  uterine  irritation  are,  tr- 
regular  menstruation y  the  discharge  being  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  or  thighs,  or  in  the  region 
of  Ihe  uterus  itself,  and  attended  with  forcing  or  bearing  down  ; 
the  discharge  being'  in  excess  either  in  point  of  mere  quantity  or 
in  continuance,  or  in  recurrence;  tenderness  of  the  womb  it^eif 
ufion  firessure  made  either  externally  or  fier  vaginam^  a  tender- 
ness in  some  instances  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  privi- 
leges of  matrimony  ;  and,  lastly,  leucorrhaa.  The  most  frequent 
symptoms,  however,  are,  unquestionably, /^am/u/  menstruation 
and  leucorrhaal  discharge^  although  the  former  is  often  the  only 
symptom  acknowledged  by  the  patient  herself.     Such,  Gentle' 
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men,  are  the  few  plain,  simple  indications  of  a  state  of  uterus 
which  is  repeatedly  overlooked,  although  productive  of  the 
most  serious  disturbance  both  of  the  general  health  and  of  par- 
ticular organs ;  disturbance  which,  when  once  produced,  stamps 
a  character  upon  the  general  and  local  ailments  of  the  sufferer, 
strongly  indicative,  to  the  experienced  man,  of  uterine  irrita- 
tion ;  a  character  which  confirms  him  in  the  belief  that  it  is  from 
such  irritation  that  the  evil  originates,  and  that  it  is  to  correct 
the  condition  of  the  uterine  system  that  his  chief  attention  is  to 
be  directed."     12. 

Dr.  Addison  remarks  that  the  predisposing  causes  of  uterine 
irritation  consist  in  those  circumstances  which  create  morbid 
sensibility,  such  as  sedentary  and  luxurious  habits,  late  hours, 
passions,  and  mental  emotions,  &c.  *  But  the  most  powerful  is 
constitutional  irritability  commonly  called  the  nervous  temper- 
ament. 

The  exciting  causes  again,  are  active  exertion  of  any  kind 
during  thejlov)  of  the  menses;  frequent  child-bearing^  es/ieciaily 
if  the  patient  tuckle  her  children  herself;  excessive  venery^  and^ 
indeed^  venereal  excitement  of  every  kind.  Married,  women,  he 
thinks,  perhaps  suffer  most  from  child-bearing,  and  from  impru- 
dence during  the  menstrual  period ;  unmarried  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  similar  imprudence,  and  perad venture,  from 
causes  of  excitement  of  the  genital  organs,  concerning  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  be  very  explicit.    1 4. 

When  a  female  is  affected  with  this  form  of  disease  she  ge- 
nerally first  complains  of  feeling  nervous,  and  in  many  cases  of 
being  low  spirited.  On  examining  the  pulse,  the  physician 
perceives  a  tremor  in  the  hand.  There  is  much  mental  agita- 
tion, with  sobbing,  quivering  of  the  lips,  a  flow  of  tears,  &c. 
this  very  often  comes  on  suddenly,  in  young  and  susceptible 
patients,  when  the  medical  attendant  attempts  to  soothe  them. 

'^  She  tells  you,  that  without  any  assignable  cause,  she  gradu- 
ally declined  in  health  and  spirits  ;  that  she  has  lost  her  wonted 
alacrity,  has  become  indolent,  and  is  easily  fatigued  by  com- 
paratively slight  exertion  ;  that  she  is  readily  Ourried ;  that  her 
heart  often  beats,  flutters,  or  palpitates  ;  that  the  impressions 
made  upon  her  mind  are  altogether  disproportionaie  to  the 
causes  producing  them;  tiiat  she  is  very  prone  to  weep,  and  oc- 
casionally experiences  sudden  and  transitory  feeelings  of  alarm 
and  dread  especially  during  the  night,  without  being  able  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  them ;  in  short,  that  both  body  and  mind 
are  in  a  morbidly  sensitive  condition,  whilst  general  distress  is 
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strikingly  depicted  in  her  pale  or  dejected  countenance.  If  you 
proceed  in  your  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  uterus, 
you  are  perhaps  informed  that  she  is  regular;  but  if  interrogat- 
ed more  narrowly,  it  will  almost  uniformly  be  found  that  she 
suffers  pain  either  before  or  during  the  flow,  in  the  back  or  loins, 
and  that  in  the  intervals  she  is  troubled  with  leucorrhocal  dis- 
charge.  To  these  inquiries  she  gives  a  reluctant  reply,  -will 
often,  perhaps  from  delickcy,  conceal  the  truth,  or  if  she  ac-  ' 
knowledge  it,  will  probably  add,  ^  Oh,  that  is  of  no  consequence ; 
that  is  not  my  complaint;  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  that, 
and  it  does  me  no  harm  ;'  and  then  winds  up  the  case  with 
telling  you  that  she  has  taken  a  load  of  tonic  medicines  without 
benefit,  (f  you  ask  her  whether  such  questions  were  ever  put 
to  her  before,  you  are  generally  answered  in  the  negative.  Such 
a  case  as  this,  with  slight  modifications,  is  of  common  occur* 
rence,  yet  it  most  frequently  happens,  that,  with  the  general 
disorder,  we  have  decided  derangement  of  some  internal  organ 
or  organs;  and  of  these,  the  organs  of  digestion  appear  to  be 
almost  uniformly  the  first  to  participate ;  indeed  the  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  so 
commonly  associated  with  the  general  affection  I  have,  describ- 
ed, that  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  general  afiFection  is 
most  materially  influenced,  if  not  in  part  produced  by  it.  It  is  ' 
sufficient,  however,  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  the  exalted 
susceptibility  of  the  general  system  and.this  deranged  conditioh 
of  the  first  passages,  are  very  commonly  co-existent,  however 
they  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

<^  The  first  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  stomach  is  most 
frequently  a  tendency  Xo  flatulency ^  which  flatulency  is  produc- 
tive of  different  effects  in  different  individuals,  although,  in  all, 
the  stomach  itself  appears  to  be  in  a  morbidly  irritable  condi- 
tion, so  as  greatly  to  modify  or  aggravate  the  consequepces  that 
would  otherwise  arise  from  the  presence  of  such  flatulency. 
The  patient  experiences  uneasiness  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis ; 
she  complains  of  a  sense  of  load  or  distension  after  meals,  or,  if 
the  stomach  be  uncharged  with  food,  of  prickings  and  anoma- 
lous pains  in  the  organ,  all  of  which  symptoms  are  pretty 
uniformly  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  expulsion  of  flatus  from 
the  stomach.  In  other  cases,  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
flatus  about  the  cardiac  orifice,  excites  a  sympathetic  affection 
in  the  throat,  a  sort  of  globus  hystericus,  which  is  variously  de- 
scribed by  patients,  some  calling  it  spasm,  whilst  others  com- 
pare it  tb  a  mechanical  obstruction,  and  indeed  one  lady  some- 
what fancifully  compared  it  to  a  bullock  in  her  throat.  It  is  a 
sensation,  however,  which  will  often  last,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  with  little  intermission. 

*^  At  other  times,  the  patient  suffers  from  repeated  vomiting, 
or  is  perhaps   seized   suddenly,  but  only  occasionally,  with 
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vomiting,  preceded,  accompanied, or  followed  by  an  irregularly 
inverted  action,  chiefly  of  the  cesophagus,  and  attended  with  an 
ascent  of  flatus ;  so  as  in  some  instances,  to  threaten  suflbca- 
tion."    18. 

The  patient  is  liable,  while  labouring  under  this  uterine  irri- 
tation, to  be  attacked  by  painful  affections  in  particular  organs 
or  parts ;  and  especially  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are — 

*'  1st.  A  pain  seated  under  the  left  mamma,  or  under  the 
margin  of  the  ribs  of  the  same  side.  2dly.  A  pain  under  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ribs- of  the  right  side.  Sdly.  Pain  in  the  course  of 
the  descending  colon.  4thly.  Pain  in  the  courseof  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  especially  towards  the  right  hypochondrium.  5thly. 
Pain  affecting  the  abdomen  generally.  6thly.  Pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach.  And  lastly,  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
sometimes  extending  down  the  course  of  the  ureters  to  the 
bladder."     22. 

Some  doubts  exist  as  regards  the  real  seat  of  these  painful 
affections,  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  natural  functions 
of  the  organs  or  parts  are  not  so  necessarily  disordered  as  to 
indicate  in  a  clear  manner  the  localization  of  the  pain.  Some 
of  these  affections  are  of  long  continuance  and  the  source  of 
considerable  sufferings.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
pain  under  the  mamma,  or  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs  of  the 
left  Side,  which  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  than  that 
of  any  other  part,  and  will  often  continue  for  weeks  and  even 
months  with  little  intermission.  On  this  subject  o^  author 
makes  the  following  remarks. 

"  This  pain  is  very  circumscribed ;  it  is  not  necessarily  or 
constantly  increased  by  a  deep  inspiration  or  by  external  pres- 
sure, although  this  is  occasionally  observed  ;  it  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  cough ;  it  is  not  materially  affected  either  by  a 
charged  or  by  an  empty  sta\e  of  the  stomach,  but  varies  in  its 
intensity,  and  now  and  then  goes  off  altogether  for  a  few  minutes, 
hours,  or  even  days,  or  the  pain  shall  subside  and  be  succeeded 
by  a  mere  uneasiness  or  sense  of  fulness  in  the  part.  This,  pain, 
ai  I  have  said,  is  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  very 
often  associated  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or,  what  is  much 
more  usual,  with  unnatural  pulsation  of  the  organ,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression  ;  i.  e,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  the 
liemrt's  action,  or  she  feels  as  if  its  impulse  were  communicated 
to  a  part  so  sensitive  as  to  excite  distinct  sensation,  which,  you 
know,  is  not  the  case  in  a  state  uf  health.*'     23. 
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Dr.  A.  is  inclined  to  refer  this  pain  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  thus  differing  from  Mr.  Tate  who  attributes  it  to 
the  cardiac  plexus,  or  intercostal  nerve.  Dr.  A.  grounds  his 
opinion  on  the  following  fact.  A  young  woman  in  whom  this 
painful  affection  had  long  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
died  suddenly  in  a  fit.  The  only  proof  of  irritation  that  could 
be  detected  on  examination  of  the  body,  was  ^  a  series  of  very 
delicate  vessels,  or  rather  a  blush  of  redness  surrounding  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  any  continued  irritation  or  spasmodic  action.*' 
The  author  is  particular  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  was 
not  inflammatory. 

As  regards  the  pain  which  occasionally  occurs  under  the 
right  rib,  it  is  remarked,  that  though  sometimes  circumscribed, 
it  usually  extends  from  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  along  the  margin 
of  the  ribs,  as  far  as  the  loin  of  that  side.  It  is  occasionally 
increased  by  a  full  inspiration,  and  generally  aggravated  by 
external  pressure.  There  is  some  doubt  as  regards  the  seat 
of  this  pain.  Dr.  A;  having  sometimes  thought  himself  jasti- 
fied  in  referring  it  to  the  colon,  sometimes  to  the  duodenum. 
The  abdomen  is  in  some  instances  affected  with  pain,  closely 
resembling  that  which  is  characteristic  of  peritonitis.  The 
resemblance  is  so  close,  that  our  author  has  often  been  deceived 
by  it.  It  is  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  a  tympanitic,  in 
others  with  a  flaccid  state  of  the  bowels.  .Dr.  A.  remarks  that 
the  disease  might  be  termed  a  neuralgia  of  the  abdomen.  The 
pain  in  the  stomach  is  usually  distressing,  and  well  marked  ;— 
the  more  intense  the  disorder,  the  more  positive  is  the  evidence 
of  its  being  really  seated  in  the  organ  mentioned.  It  some* 
times  comes  on  suddenly,  occasioning  great  agony,  and  manifest- 
ing an  intermittent  character.  Some  patients  are  affected  with 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  sometimes  extending  down 
the  course  of  the  ureters  t6  the  bladder.  In  some  cases  the 
bladder  itself  is  the  seat  of  pain.  In  both  forms  of  the  com- 
plaint dysuria  is  a  general  attendant. 

On  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis,  Dr.  Addison  makes  the 
following  remarks  : 

"  Whenever  a  female  complains  to  you  of  pain  under  the 
left  breast,  with  or  without  palpitation  or  pulsation  of  the  heart ; 
of  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  in  the  situation  of  the  left  or 
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right  colon ;  or  of  acute  pain  generally  over  the  whole  belly,  or  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder— always  be  upon  your 
guard)  and  if  on  inquiry  you  find  a  few,  or  many  of  the  constitu- 
ttonal  symptoms  I  have  described,  together  with  indications  of 
uterine  irritation,  as  shown  by  pain  in  the  pelvis,  in  the  loins,  or 
in  tlie  thigh,  before  or  during  the  catamenial  flow;  by  too  fre- 
quent or  too  profuse  menstruation ;  or  by  leucorrhccal  discharge ; 
I  say,  when  you  find  such  aq  assemblage  of  symptoms  and  cir- 
cumstances, your  suspicions  will  amount  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  complaint  is  not  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture."   31. 

We  need  hardly  remark  that  all  these  symptoms  may  pro- 
iceed  from  organic  diseases  of  the  uterus.  On  this  account 
the  organ  should,  if  possible,  be  examined. 

The  indications  of  cure  as  set  down  by  Dr.  A.  are,  1st,  to  cor- 
rect the  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus ;  2d,  to  remove  or  mi- 
tigate the  violence  of  troublesome  symptoms  in  any  individual 
case ;  and  3rd,  to  restore  tone  and  vigour  to  the  general  con- 
stitution. He  opposes  the  instructions  usually  given  in  respect 
to  cupping  the  loins,  leeching  the  pubes,  to  the  administra- 
tion of  purgatives,  anodynes,  baths,  &c.,  and  gives  a  decided 
preference  to  local  applications  made  to  the  uterus  itself.  Dr. 
A.  condemns  blood-letting,  unless  in  the  case  of  immoderate 
menstruation,  with  headache  and  other  symptoms  of  vascu- 
lar plethora.  The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  local 
applications  will  be  read  with  interest. 

^The  applications  to  which  I  allude,  are  cold  astringeni 
wa9he9y  injected  fier  vaginam  by  means  of  a  proper  syringe. 
The  ordinary  womb  syringe  answers  the  purpose  exceedingly 
well,  but  one  of  any  convenient  shape  may  be  used,  provided  it 
be  sufficiently  lar^^e  to  contain  from  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces 
of  fluid.  The  injection  should  be  introduced  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  force,  as  shall  secure  its  application  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina,  and  to  the  os  uteri;  and  the  operation  should  be 
repeated  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  case. 

*^  Either  the  mineral  or  vegetable  astringents  may  be  used, 
the  former  however  I  prefer,  as  they  do  not  stain  the  patient's 
linen,  and  consequently  are  not  so  much  objected  to.  With  re- 
spect to  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  employment  of 
these  injections,  very  few  are  required  beyond  what  common 
sense  would  dictate.  Should  the  injection  occasion  smarting. 
Vol.  XII.— M 
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which  is  by  no  means  unfrequently  the  case  at  first,  it  may  be 
diluted  with  water,  or  water  alone  may  be  used  till  the  origi- 
nal tenderness  subsides,  which  for  the  most  part  it  will  soon 
do.  It  will  also  be  prudent  to  instruct  the  patient  to  re- 
linquish it  a  little  before  the  expected  period  of  menstrua- 
tion, and  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  that  period  is  over.  These 
are  almost  the  only  precautions  I  have  ever  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  observe.  Although  in  very  irritable  habiu,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  stomach  is  liaise  to  be  affected  with  pain 
and  spasm,  it  may  be  as  well  to  direct  the  wash  to  be  used  tepid 
at  first,  gradually  diminishing  the  warmth  till  it  be  brought  to 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  patient's  apartment,  which  will 
pretty  uniformly  be  borne  exceedingly  well  after  a  time,  ex- 
cept perhaps  during  a  few  of  the  coldest  months  in  winter. 
The  wash  I  most  frequently  employ  is  the  Liquor  Mumin^ 
Com/io9UtUj  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  that  is,  two  drams 
of  alum  J  and  two  drams  of  9ulfihate  of  zinc  ^  to  a  pint  of  water. 
This  practice  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time,  pro- 
portionate to  the  obstinacy  of  the  case  and  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces. Indeed,  I  myself  recommend  females  never  to  relin- 
quish it,  but  to  employ  it  from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  menstruate,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
order, and  its  unhappy  consequences.  I  have  said  that  the 
patient  should  desist  from  the  use  of  the  injection,  a  little  be- 
fore and  during  the  menstrual  period,  but  she  ought  also  to  be 
specially  cautioned  against  using  any  violent  exertion,  or  un- 
dergoing any  unusual  fatigue  at  that  time,  as  nothing  so  com- 
pletely thwarts  your  purpose  as  imprudence  committed  whilst 
the  irritable  uterus  is  performing  its  functions/' 

This  wash  is  to  be  desisted  from,  and  the  patient  is  directed 
to  remain  quiet  in  bed,  whenever  the  disease  is  characterized 
by  frequent  and  excessive  catamenial  discharge. 

To  allay  irritation,  purgatives  are  recommended.  The  arti- 
cle of  that  class  which  Dr.  A.  prefers,  is  castor  oil,'  when  it 
agrees  with  the  stomach.  In  other  cases  compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  with  blue  pill  or  calomel,  and  hyoscyamus  are 
preferred.  For  neuralgia  of  the  abdomen,  oil  of  turpentine  is 
recommended  in  doses  of  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce, 
with  three  or  four  drachms  of  castor  oil. 

We  pass  over,  from  want  of  room,  our  author's  valuable 
practical  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  Qccasional  symp- 
toms, and  shall  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  mode  he  recom- 
mends for  fulfilling  the  third  indication — the  restoration  of 
health  and  vigour  to  the  general  constitution.    For  this  purpose 
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tonics  have  been  early  and  freely  employed  ;  but  so  far  from 
proving  successful,  they  have^  in  the  majority  of  cases,  given 
rise  to  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Dr.  A.  attributes  this  to 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  the  local  irritation 
of  the  uterus.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
may  be  resorted  to  early,  provided  it  do  not  offend  the  stomach. 
The  dose  is  a  grain  night  and  morning  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  extract  of  conium  or  hyosciamus,  the  pilul.  galb. 
compos,  or  extract  of  gentian  or  bark.  The  dose  of  the  sul- 
phate may  be  gradually  increased  and  the  diet  should  be  care- 
fully regulated. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  more 
into  details,  and  force  us  to  refer  our  readers,  for  more  parti- 
cular information,  to  the  work  itself,  and  especially  to  the  in- 
teresting cases,  with  the  'details  of  which  the  author  has  closed 
his  volume. 


AiT.  IV.— ANATOMY  OF  THE  GROIN. 

of  the  Jinatomy  of  the  Oroin;  with  Anatomical 
Remarks.  By  Wm.  Dahrach^  M.  D.  Philad.,  1830. 
Fol.  pp.  28. 

Having  Wn  compelled,  by  unavoidable  causes,  to  postpone 
a  notice  of  this  work  which  we  had  intended  to  lay  before  our 
readers  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess our  great  regret  at  the  necessity  of  delaying  for  an  entire 
quarter  the  introduction  of  a  volume  so  creditable  as  this  one 
to  our  American  Medicine ;  for  we  do  rejoice  unfeignedly,  at 
every  indication  of  an  increased  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  enlarg- 
ed sphere  of  observation  among  the  members  of  the  profession 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lions, with  schools  and  colleges  in  every  district  of  the  coun- 
try, with  ample  means  of  cultivating  the  sciences  that  relate  to 
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medicine,  the  American  press  furnishes  us  ^ith  the  smallest 
pittance  of  medical  writings ;  content  still,  as  heretofore,  to  do 
little  more  than  republish  the  writings  of  European  physicians, 
or  venture  upon  a  timid  and  desi^ltory  effort  to  enlighten  the 
professional  mind  by  notes  of  ^*  Cases'*  or  short  and  hasty  es- 
says, in  periodical  works,  which,  as  they  are  rarely  supported 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  so  they  become  the  early  prey 
of  an  oblivion  from  which  their  contents,  by  their  very  nature 
(evanescent,  must  fail  to  rescue  them. 

We  hold  then,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  body,  are  under  obligations  to  those  who  by 
a  more  formal  and  orderly  method,  endeavour  to  secure  to  them 
the  more  permanent  results  of  study  and  observation,  and  that 
they  ought  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  every  such  en- 
deavour ;  judging  the  merits  and  usefulness  of  the  production, 
however,  with  a  critical  and  severe  judgment,  the  more  neces- 
sary perhaps  among  a  people  where  a  standard  yet  reittuns  to 
be  set  up,  and  a  national  medicine  yet  to  be  formed. 

Though  these  reflections  were  occasioned  by  an  examination 
of  Dr.  Darrach's  work  on  the  Groin,  we  would  not  have  them 
understood  as  bespeaking  the  favour  of  the  public  for  that  gen- 
tleman's performance — far  from  it,  we  feel  confident  that  that 
favour  will  be  acceded  to  it  upon  its  own  merits  and  not  upon 
considerations  of  what  might  be  called  good  crvUm*  The  sub- 
ject is  too  interesting  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  development  of 
all  the'  minute  points  connected  with  the  operations  for  hernia 
too  important,  for  it  to  fail  of  interesting  all  those  concemed-in 
those  dangerous  and  difficult  cases ;  we  shall  proceed  therefore 
without  further  preface  to  lay  before  our  friends  some  remarks 
on  Dr.  Darrach's  volume. 

^  The  original  drawings  of  this  publication  were  executed 
by  M.  Chasal,  of  Paris,  from  dissections  made  by  the  author, 
in  the  Pavilions  de  I'Ecole  de  M6decine  daring  the  winter  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.**  Preface. 

The  objects  of  the  publication  are  to  add  something  to  pa- 
thology, and  to  precision  in  practice,  to  show  the  mechanical 
means  employed  in  the  human  subject  to  connect  the  anterior 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  with  the  lower  extremities,  and  to 
furnish  some  observations  on  points  of  anatomy  not  heretofore 
noticed* 
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The  first  chapter  is  entitled  <<  On  the  Term  Fascia/' 

Dr.  D.  objects  that  the  indefinite  application  of  the  term 
ikscia,  which  has  heretofore  designated  parts  differing  essen- 
tially both  in  their  structure  and  uses,  has  been  productive  of 
perplexity,  and  even  of  a  dislike  to  the  term  itself,  which  by 
some  has  been  conceived  of  as  exhibiting  rather  the  artificial 
woi^  of  the  dissecting  knife,  than  a  display  of  structure  as  it  is 
really  fonnd  in  remm  nature ;  but  notwithstanding,  there  is  a 
fascial  system,  which  may  be  traced  as  distinctly  as  the  serous 
or  mncons  system,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  deemed  by 
the  author  to  be  highly  important. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  common  use,  the  fascia  MufierfidalU^ 
which  famishes  us  with  an  example  of  the  incorrect  or  inde- 
terminate application  of  the  term,  for  the  fascia  superficialis 
consists  only  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  which  lies  on 
the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Now,  the  protrud- 
ed bowel  in  inguinal  hernia,  carries  before  it  a  portion  of  the 
cellttlar  tissue  which  is  situated  under  the  tendon  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  and  when  it  reaches  the  abdominal  ring,  il 
also  pushes  before  it  a  portion  of  cellular  tissue  (called  fascia 
superficialis)  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  same  tendon.  By 
disease,  or  pressure^  this  cellular  tissue  becomes  compacted  or 
thickenedi  and  for  surgical  purposes  receives  the  name  of 
fascia. 

In  crural  hen^a,  also,  the  tumor  is  very  generally  covered 
with  a  sac,  whicl^is  exterior  to  that  formed  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  wUch  consists  of  the  protruded  and  condensed  cellular 
tissue  that  lies  on  the  outside  of  the  peritoneum,  or  betwixt  it 
and  the  fascia  transyersalis*-to  this  exterior  coat  the  appel- 
lation of  fascia  propria  has  been  given. 

The  phrases  fascia  propria  and  facia  superficialis  are  to  be 
regarded  then  as  surgical  phrases,  and  not  as  the  expressions 
of  anatomical  structure* 

But  a  very  positive,  and  anatomical  signification  is  attached 
to  the  terms  fascia  lata,  iliaca,  transversalis-— for  these  are 
real  Jlbrou9  membranes  the  essential  structure  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Darrachi  is  this,  viz.  they  consist  of  parallel,  in- 
clastic,  shining  fibres,  united  by  cellular  tissue,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  muscularity. 

In   some  places  fascia   consists  of    cellular  membrancy 
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strengthened  and  rendered  less  elastic  bf  a  few  of  the  above 
mentioned  parallel  fibres;  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fascia 
iliaca.  On  the  back  of  the  thigh  the  fascia  resembles,  in  some 
measure,  the  sclerotica  and  the  dura  mater ;  these  last  named 
tissues  are,  however^  composed  of  Interlaced  fibres^  a  circum- 
stance in  which  they  radically  differ  from  the  true  fascia,  whose 
lines  although  they  decussate  or  cross  each  other,  are  never  in- 
terlaced or  woven— their  various  degrees  of  density  and  firm- 
ness depending  on  the  number  of  lines  and  number  of  layers. 

We  shall  copy  the  whole  of  the  interesting  paragraph  enti- 
tled ^  Elements  of  fascia." 

*  "The  fascial  system  is  then  composed  of  two  elements  of 
opposite  properties.  The  cellular  tissue,  which  is  the  bond 
of  union  of  the  fibres,  possesses  the  power  of  dilatation  and 
contraction,  or  in  other  words,  elasticity  and  contractility  s 
whilst  the  shining  fibre  is,  like  tendon  or  ligament,  destitute 
of  these  qualities.  As,  thefore,  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ingredients  predominates,  it  will  modify  the  character  of  the 
structure,  permitting  it  to  be  elastic  and  contractile  when  the 
fibres  are  few,  and  making  it  unyielding  when  they  abound ; 
more  so  in  that  case  in  which  the.  fibres  are  in  close  contact 
and  in  several  layers.  A  membrane  is  thus  formed,  well  suited 
to  facilitate,  increase,  and  direct  the  action  of  muscles,  protect 
the  large  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  in  the  extremities,  and  to 
furnish  a  secure  medium  of  attachment  between  the  extremi- 
ties and  the  trunk,  in  addition  to  that  made  by  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints."   p.  10..  ^ 

Being  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  economising  the  space 
allotted  to  this  article,  we  must  pass  over  without  special  no- 
tice, the  very  clear  and  instructive  course  of  observations  upon 
the  fascia  lata,  the  paragraphs  on  ''  fibres  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face," on  *^  abrupt  termination  of  the  fibres,"  and  ^^  apparent 
irregularity  of  fibres,"  &c.  &c. 

In*  Chapter  II.  after  giving  a  description  of  the  plate,  the 
author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  adipose  and  cellular^  tissues  of 
the  integuments.  The  adipose  tissue  of  the  integuments 
exists  in  immediate  contact  with  the  derm  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  penis  and  scrotum,  the  external  parts  of  the 
female  organs  of  generation,  the  perineum,  the  axillas,  and  eye- 
lids. 

It  is  most  abundant  on  the  nates  and  soles  of  the  feet— it  is 

found  more  abundantly  upon  the  posterior  than  upon  the  an- 
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terior  surface  of  the  body.  It  consists  of  ^^  an  assemblage  of 
delicate  transparent  cysts  filled  with  fat ;  and  of  adventitious 
filaments,  which  trayerse  the  cysts  in  various,directions.  They 
Tary  in  form  and  size,  being  large  and  irregular  on  the  abdo- 
men, and  small,  spheroidal,  and  of  a  granulated  appearance 
upon  the  face.  Those  in  immediate  contact  with  the  derm  are 
minute  and  uniform,  while  such  as  are  situated  farther  from  it 
are  larger,  and  those  that  are  situated  still  more  interiorly 
where  the  adipose  tissue  unites  with  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue 
lose  the  distinct  form  of  independent  cysts,  these  cysts  being 
converted  into  irregular  communicating  cells  filled  with  flakes 
of  fat. 

These  observations  maybe  verified,  according  to  the  author, 
by  a  long  process  of  maceration  which  converts  the  oil  into 
adipocere,  and  reduces  the  skin  to  a  soft  state  in  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  washing. 

If  it  be  desired  io  any  case  to  separate  the  globules  of  fat 
from  the  s*kin,  it  may  be  done  by  macerating  it  in  water,  where- 
by it  becomes  softened  and  thickened,  and  then  subjecting  it 
to  the  action  of  alcohol,  which  hardens  the  derm,  and  detaches 
the  adipocere,  leaving  the  portion  of  skin  full  of  conical  pits 
or  depressions,  and  still  retaining  the  filaments  of  the  adipose 
tissue. 

These  filaments,  when  examined  near  the  under  surface  of 
the  derm,  are  found  to  be  '^  opake  whitish  fibres,  thread-like 
prolongations  of  the  derm."  Upon  some  parts  of  the  body  they 
are  converted,  as  they  dip  into  the  tissues,  into  laminated 
cellular  membrane,  and  in  others,  into  inelastic  shining  fibres. 

The  author's  observations  upon  the  uses  of  the  "  filaments," 
are  too  much  in  extenso  to  admit  of  our  quoting  them  at  length, 
but  we  commend  them  to  our  readers  as  extremely  well  ar- 
ranged and  expressed,  and  particularly  as  they  serve  in  a  clear 
and  definite  way  to  illustrate  the  pathology  and  practice  of 
some  of  the  affections  of  the  dermal  tissues. 

There  is  also  a  section  on  the  laminated  cellular  tissue, 
which  tissue  consists  ^'  simply  of  transparent  laminae,  which 
are  so  connected  with  each  other  as  to  make  communicating 
cells  of  various  forms  and  sizes."  Dr.  Darrach  remarks,  that 
like  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  adipose  tissue  is  liable  to 
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inflammatfooi  which  in  its  effects  will  be  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  which  distinguish  it  - 

In  the  sole  of  t)ie  foot,  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  the  nates, 
the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  inflammation  of  this  tissue,  may  be 
studied  with  most  advantage— and  with  a  view  of  laying  before 
us  his  own  views  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  its  inflamma- 
tions, the  Doctor  enters  into  the  following  analysis  of  the 
vital  properties  of  the  structure. 

^^  Tht  JilamentM  are  endowed  with  a  degree  of  life,  analogous 
to  that  of  tendon,  ligament,  and  derm,  exhibiting  mechanical 
rather  than  active  vital  properties,  and  though  this  obscure 
vitality  renders  them  less  liable  to  irritation,  yet  when  inflamed 
they  readily  mortify  and  slough." 

'*  The  fat,  being  only  a  secretion  and  therefore  possessing  no 
vital  function,  cannot,  mlerely  as  a  secretion,  be  tne  subject  of 
morbid  action,  but  it  may  become  if  retained  an  initant  to 
its  enveloping  cysts." 

The  cyMtMf  unlike  the  two  former  constituents,  are^  organized 
secreting  membranes,  consisting  of  arteries,  veins,  absorbents, 
and  nerves;  subject  to  change  in  size,  and  alteration  in  struc- 
ture ;  and  susceptible  of  the  adhesive,  serous,  and  more  par* 
ticularly  the  9ufifturaiive  inflammation." 

From  the  above,  Dr.  Darrach  thinks  that  the  progress  and 
symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  adipose  tissue,  may  be 
satisfactorily  traced. 

He  regards  this  progress  and  these  symptoms  as  depending 
upon,  1st,  an  inflamed  state  of  the  fatty  cysts  :  2nd,  upon  stric- 
ture of  the  inflamed  parts,  and  3rd,  upon  disorganization. 

The  application  of  an  irritant  to  this  tissue,  produces  an  in- 
flammation of  the  tissue  of  the  cysts,  leaving  the  fat  and  the  fila- 
ments unaffected ;  and  in  this  state  the  fat  may  be  either  absorb- 
c4  or  become,  in  consequence  of  an  altered  condition  of  the 
vitality  of  its  containing  organs,  a  positive  irritant,  wfiereby 
the  inflammatory  processes  are  augmented  and  propagated. 

The  second  state  spoken  of  by  the  author,  is  stricture,-— if 
for  example,  there  be  a  thick  derm  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
oihcr  an  unyielding  fascia,  and  these  two  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  great  number  of  filaments  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  tissue  is  rcndeiH^d  full  and  tense  by  the  effusion 
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orcoagulablel^ph,  and  by  enlargement  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  part,  there  will  be  a  dangerous  stricture  of  the  latter. 

The  third  state  is  that  of  disorganization  ;  the  structure  of 
the  cysts  is  too  delicate  to  admit  of  their  sustaining  the  in- 
flammatory action,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  while  under  the 
Mtricture  produced  as  has  been  above  explained,-— they  soon 
mortify,  while  the  filaments  also  begin  to  inflame  and  slough, 
and  we  next  have  an  extensive  abscess  filled  with  pus  and 
floating  shreds  of  sloughy  matter,  consisting  of  the  detached 
and  disorganized  filaments  and  cysts. 

The  aathor,  upon  the  ground  of  the  above  explanations,  is 
satisfied  that  after  attending  to  the  first  indication,  viz.  to  re- 
move the  local  irritant,  and  arrest  the  inflammatory  action  by 
the  antiphlogistic  processes,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  practi- 
tioner will  be  necessarily  placed  upon  the  removal  or  mitiga- 
tion of  the  stricture,  by  incisions  into  the  derm  of  the  affected 
party  extensive  and  deep  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  case ;  ^  all  the  other  indications,"  says  he,  <<  lead 
to  a  palliating  and  expectant  practice.  This  alone  will  re- 
move the  inflammation  before  it  produces  disorganization, 
abscess,  and  sinking  of  the  system." 

We  ttpl  compelled  to  pass  over  the  plain  and  very  sensible 
observations  upon  the  distinctions  and  resemblance  betwixt 
common  phlegmon  and  anthrax,  in  order  to  notice  at  once 
the  subject  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

Dr.  Darrach  states  that  erysipelas  phlegmonosum,  is  an 
acute  Inflammation  of  the  skin,  subsequently  involving  inflam- 
mation of  the  9ub'dermal  fiortion  of  the  integuments. 

Now  the  Mub'dermal  fiortion  of  the  integuments,  is  either  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  adipose  tissue,  or  a  combination  of  both  sorts-— 
and  hence  the  author  very  properly  calls  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Lawrence's  definition ;  Mr.  Lawrence's  defini- 
tion is  as  follows : 

'*  Erysipelas  phlegmonosum,  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
skin  and  cellular  tusucy  with  firm,  general,  and  deep  red  swell- 
ing of  the  affected  part,  ending  quickly  in  suppuration  and 
sloughing." 

**  If,"  says  Dr.  D.  <*  it  be  admitted  that  a  tissue,  consisting 
of  cysts,  fat,  and  filaments,  is  different  from  one  which  con- 
sists simply  of  laminae  disposed  into  communicating  cells, 
thcae  two  tissues  having  also  a  different  location  and  dif- 
VoL.  XII..N 
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ferent  uses,  then  the  phrase  cellular  tis9ue  in  the  above  de- 
finition cannot  anatomically  embrace  in  its  signification,  both 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sues." 

Dr.  Darrach's  phrase.  **  Sub^dermal  fioriion  of  the  integu- 
ments," embraces  every  variety ;  for  example,  on  the  eyelidS| 
perineum  and  labia,  &c.,  it  will  be  cellular  tissue ;  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body,  the  nates,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  it  ^ill  be  adipose  tissue  ;  whereas,  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body,  especially  the  abdomen,  it  will  be 
a  modified  union  of  both  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues.  The 
author  here  enters  at  some  length  upon  a  more  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  several  varieties  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  grow- 
ing out  of  these  various  subdermal  structures :  for  these  details, 
which  are  certainly  to  be  esteemed  in  a  high  degree  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  we  refer  to  his  work.  As  our  own  limits 
do  not  admit  of  our  following  him  throughout,  and  especially,  as 
the  principles  of  his  expos6  have  been  clearly  stated,  there  will 
be  less  difficulty  in  making  the  specific  application  of  them, 
and  the  quotation.at  length,  which  we  are  just  going  to  make, 
will  set  his  views  in  a  sufficiently  clear  light. 

We  have  already  noted  the  author's  opinion  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  incision  in  the  treatment. 

^^  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  calls  for  three  modes  of  incision, 
suitable  to  the  thre€  above  specified  varieties  of  the  disease. 
The  first  consists  of  numerous  punctures  made  with  a  lancet 
into  th^  affected  part.  This  method  originated  with  Dr.  Dob- 
son.  He  caljs  it  his  mode  of  abstracting  blood  as  «  substitute 
for  leeching.  The  number  of  punctures  he  advises,  to  use 
nearly  his  own  words,  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease,  but  is  rarely  under  ten,  and  seldom  exceeds  fifty;  the 
depth  of  each  puncture  also  varies,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  tumefaction  of  the  parts :  from  two,  to  four  tenths  of  an 
inch,  however,  he  considers  the  proper  respective  depths.  He 
repeats  the  punctures  to  the  number  and  extent  required,  about 
twice  a  day,  and  often  in  bad  cases,  three  or  four  times.'*  **  The 
author  of  this  method  makes  a  general  application  of  it  in  all 
cases  of  erysipelas,  but  it  is  intended  in  these  pages  to  limit 
its  use  to  the  cellular  variety  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas;  not 
in  order  to  relieve  MtriclurCy  but  to  reduce  inordinate  ditcntion 
by  allowing  a  free  discharge  of  blood  and  effused  serum. 

The  second  mode  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
consists  in  making  one  or  two  long  and  deep  incisions.    ^  The 
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objections/*  says  Dr.  D.,  <<  which  have  been  made  to  this  bold 
practice  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  lie  only  against  its  general  applica- 
tion to  the  three  above  established  varieties  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas.  In  his  twenty-second  case,  an  incision  was  made 
along  the  whole  breadth  of  each  eyelid,  and  through  the  entire 
depth  of  the  inflamed  and  swollen  cellular  sfructure.  He  states 
that  the  palpebrae  were  enormously  9wollen  and  shining,  i.  e. 
distended  with  serum.  Now,  this  constitutes,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  cellular  variety  of  erysipelas,  like  that  which  oc- 
curs in  the  perineum,  labia,  penis  and  scrotum,  where  the  adi- 
pose tissue  is  absent,  and  calls  exclusively  for  the  early  em- 
ployment of  the  mode  of  puncturing  recommended  by  Dr. 
Dobson.'* 

^  The  practice  of  long  and  deep  incisions  seems  also  injudi- 
cious in  cases  which  involve  a  great  extent  of  surface.  But 
this  practice  of  Mr.  Lawrence  is  indispensable  in  the  adipose 
variety  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  where  the  chief  indication 
is  the  relief  of  stricture.'* 

The  author  then  speaks  of  the  third  mode,  viz.  that  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  which  consists  in  making  several  deep  but  short 
incisions  into  those  affected  parts  in  which  the  disease  is  most 
active.  This  mode  the  author  regards  as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  management  of  the  ^^  adiftous-ceiluiar^*  form  of  erysipelas, 
as  the  short  and  deep  incisions  fulfil  the  two  indications,— 
to  relieve  the  moderate  degree  of  stricture  and  remove  any 
deep-seated  distention. 

Chapters  III.  and  IV.  are  occupied  with  descriptions  of  the 
plates,  blended  with  surgical  and  anatomical  remarks,  which  it 
is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to  analyse  in  this  place. 
Such  an  analysis  could  not  be  given  to  any  profit,  without  be- 
ing accompanied  with  the  plates  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
reference.  And  we  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  do  what 
we  are  convinced  cannot  be  well  done — but  we  shall  refer  all 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  book  on  which  we  have  just  touch- 
ed as  upon  the  threshold,  to  our  readers,  with  the  single  re- 
mark that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  practical  sense  in  a 
small  space. 

Of  the  plates  themselves,  we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of 
commendation ;  indeed,  the  fact  that  they  were  executed  under 
the  eye  of  the  anatomist,  from  dissections  made  by  himself, 
affords  prima  (acie  evidence  of  their  correctness  and  clearness. 
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A»T.  v.— HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

T?ie  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  and  Communications  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery.    Vol.  5th.  Dublin,  1830. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders to  another  volume  of  the  highly  valuable  work,  the  name 
of  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article.  By  giving  an  abstract 
of  its  contents,  we  shall  enable  them  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  its  merits,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  be  performing 
our  duty  as  chroniclers  of  passing  events  in  medicine.  The 
qiiarteiHy  sketch  of  the  condition  of  our  science  and  profession 
which  it  is  our  office  to  present,  and  our  ambition  to  render  as 
complete  as  possible,  would  be  imperfect  without  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  new  facts  recorded  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports. In  order  that  these  facts,  with  the  most  interesting  of 
the  accompanying  remarks,  may  be  compressed  within  the  li- 
mits of  a  review,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  forego  the  pri- 
vilege of  comment  or  criticism,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
more  humble  but  not  less  useful  task  of  analysis. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  con- 
sists of  clinical  reports  of  cases  which  occurred  in  the  Meath 
Hospital,  during  the  years  1838  and  1829,  by  Drs.  Graves  and 
Stokes ;  the  second,  which  is  the  most  extensive,  embraces 
miscellaneous  communications  from  various  sources  on  medical 
and  surgical  diseases.    We  commence  with  the  reports. 

Arteritis.  The  volume  opens  with  a  highly  interesting  case 
of  arteritis.  The  patient,  a  robust  middle  aged  man,  was  first 
affected  with  alternate  sensations  of  cold  and  heat  in  the  toes 
of  the  right  foot ;  and  these  sensations  soon  extended  to  the 
leg,  attended  with  formication  and  diminished  power.  Pain 
afterwards  came  on  in  the  limb,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  became  cold  and  totally  destitute  of  sensation  from  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  downward.  At  this  period  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  hospital.  His  intellect  was  perfect,  the  pulse  96  in 
the  minute,  small  and  soft.  The  temperature  of  the  affected  limb 
was  58°,  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  natural.  The  femoral 
artery  felt  like  a  hard  cord,  was  painful  on  pressure,  and  did  not 
pulsate.  By  means  of  the  stethoscope  it  was  ascertained  that 
pulsation  was  also  wanting  in  the  external  and  common  iliacs  of 
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the  affected  side.  ^  The  latter  observation,"  say  the  authors, 
^  which  we  belieye  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind,  was  made  with 
great  ease  and  certainty.  Having  traced  the  pulsation  of  the 
morta  with  the  stethoscope,  we  followed  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sel to  the  umbilical  region,  where  the  pulsation  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  passing  to  the  left  side  in  the  direction  of  the 
common  iliac.  This,  however,  was  altogether  wanting  in 
the  course  of  the  right  common  iliac.'*  It  was  concluded 
that  the  right  common  and  external  iliacs,  and  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, were  in  a  state  of  permanent  obstruction.  The  patient 
died  the  day  after  his  admission ;  but  previously  to  his  death, 
oedematoas  swelling  took  place  in  the  limb,  a  purplish  patch  ap- 
peared at  the  ham,  and  the  thigh  became  painful  on  pressure. 
Of  coarse  there  was  no  time  for  advantageous  treatment.  Dis- 
section revealed  the  following  appearances.  The  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  was  in  a  state  of  active  aneurism.  In  the  innoroi- 
natasome  red  patches  were  observed,  in  which  the  lining  mem- 
brane was  thickened  and  softened.  The  ascending  portion  and 
mrch  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  were  per- 
fectly healthy,  as  was  also  the  descending  aorta  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  bifurcation,  where  a  red  slender  fibrinous  clot 
was  found  extending  downward,  beneath  which  the  membrane 
was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  thickened,  and  soft.  The  right 
common  iliac  viewed  externally  was  distended  and  livid,  the 
left  apparently  healthy.  On  slitting  down  the  former,  it  was 
found  completely  plugged  up  by  a  dark  clot,  and  this  state  of 
things  extended  to  the  external  and  internal  iliacs,  the  gluteal 
and  obturator  arteries,  the  femoral  and  profunda,  and  through- 
out the  arteries  of  the  limb  as  far  as  they  could  be  traced.  The 
clot  in  the  tibial  arteries  was  not  red,  and  was  much  firmer 
than  in  the  femoral  and  iliac  arteries.  The  lining  membrane 
was  throughout  the  diseased  vessels  soft  and  thickened.  In 
acme  places  the  clot  was  separated  from  the  internal  coat  of 
the  vessel  by  a  layer  of  dark-coloured  puriform  matter,  in 
others  it  was  adherent.  No  disease  was  detected  in  the 
▼eios* 

The  symptoms  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  appearances  on 
dissection,  evince  that  the  disease  commenced  in  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  foot,  and  gradually  extended 
upwards.    The  firmness  and  paleness  of  the  clot  in  the  lower 
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portions  of  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  while  in  the  femoral  and 
iliac  arteries  it  was  soft  and  red,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

An  interesting  circumstance  in  the  case  was  the  effort  of  na- 
ture to  supply  the  limb  by  means  of  anastomosing  branches 
from  the  opposite  side,  after  the  access  of  blood  through  the 
usual  channels  had  been  completely  obstructed. 

The  extreme  coldness  and  utter  insensibility  of  the  limb 
were  succeeded  a  little  before  the  death  of  the  patient  by  a  par- 
tial restoration  of  warmth  and  sensation :  and  the  occurrence 
of  superficial  gangrene  under  these  circumstances,  is  a  new 
evidence  of  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  restoration  of  circula- 
tion to  a  part  in  which  it  had  been  suspended. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  in  its  advanced  stage  is  not 
difficult.  The  coldness  of  the  limb,  the  absence  or  weakness 
of  pulsation  in  the  arteries,  and  the  paralysis,  unconnected 
with  spinal  or  cerebral  affection,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  complaint.  In  the  early  stages  there  might  be 
greater  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  judgment :  but  a  compa- 
rison of  the  temperature  and  the  arterial  pulsation  of  both 
limbs,  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  timely  interposition  of  remedies  calculated  to 
subdue  the  inflammation. 

Aneuriam  of  the  abdominal  Aorta.  Two  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  descending  aorta  are  detailed,  which  are  chiefly -inters 
esting  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  both  there  was  a  double 
pulsation  in  the  tumour  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  a  double 
sound  discoverable  by  the  stethoscope,  closely  resembling  the 
sensations  imparted  to  the  hand  and  ear  by  the  heart  itself,  and 
depending,  as  the  authors  suppose,  upon  the  absolute  contact 
of  the  tumour  with  the  pericardium.  In  one  of  the  cases  there 
was  the  additional  peculiarity,  that  the  heart  was  displaced 
with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  beating  first  in  the  epigas- 
trium after  leaving  its  natural  situation,  then  on  the  right  side 
at  the  sternal  end  of  the  fifth  rib,  and  ultimately  in  the  in- 
tercostal space  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  where  it  became 
fixed. 

As  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is 
sometimes  very  difficult,  and  *'  as  there  is  as  yet  no  general 
history  of  the  disease  on  record,"  we  cannot  occupy  a  portion 
of  our  space  better  than  by  quoting  from  the  work  under  re- 
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Tiew  an  account  of  the  symptoms  by  which  its  existence  and 

progress  are  indicated. 

*'  The  first  and  generally  most  distressing  symptom  is  pain 
in  the  back.  The  situation  of  the  pain  is  in  the  lumbar  region, 
but  it  may  extend  upwards  or  into  either  hypochondrium,  and 
sometimes  shoots  down  into  the  thighs  or  scrotum.  It  is  general- 
ly constant,  but  has  been  observed  to  intermit  completely  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time.  It  is  frequently  extremely  acute,  par- 
ticularly during  its  exacerbations,  when  it  becomes  intolerable. 
In  other  cases,  however,  it  has  been  dull  and  fixed.  It  resists 
medical  treatment  remarkably,  but  is  occasionally  alleviated  by 
leeching  the  loins,  and  the  use  of  large  doses  of  opium.  Con- 
stipation aggravates  and  excites  it,  and  in  two  cases  it  became 
severe  during  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  It  is  not  accompa- 
nied by  heat  of  the  part,  and  may  continue  long  without  exter- 
nal tumefaction.  Change  of  position  and  pressure  on  the  loins 
are  among  its  most  frequent  exciting  causes.  The  patient  is 
occasionally  subject  to  severe  fits  resembling  the  worst  form  of 
painters*  colic,  and  like  it  accompanied  with  spasm  of  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  muscles. 

^  In  some  the  stomach  is  irritated ;  there  is  nausea,  and  in 
one  case  pyrosis  often  took  place.  The  appetite,  however,  is 
generally  good,  and  emaciation  rarely  occurs.  Occasionally 
symptoms,  indicative  of  obstruction  of  the  pylorus,  have  been 
observed.  Constipation  is  not  uncommon,  and  at  times  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature,  as  in  combination  with  pain  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  colon,  to  induce  the  belief  of  stricture  of  the 
large  intestine.  The  urine  is  sometimes  scanty,  at  others  un- 
•altered  in  quantity  or  quality. 

**  The  heart  becomes  engaged  after  the  disease  has  continued 
for  some  time :  but  the  symptoms  are  not  constant,  being 
most  observable  during  the  paroxysms  of  the  pain.  The  pulse 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  is  frequently  natural. 

ftt  Decubitus  on  the  back  or  left  side  often  produces  great 
distress,  and  brings  on  palpitation,  which  subsides  on  the  pa- 
tient resuming  the  posture  of  ease,  which  is  often  on  his  face, 
by  which  the  pressure  is  taken  off  the  diseased  vessel. 

^'  Coldness  and  numbness  of  the  lower  extremities  are  not 
unfrequent ;  and  in  two  cases  paraplegia  has  occurred,  induced 
by  caries  of  the  spinal  column  producing  spinal  meningitis,  or 
exposing  the  cord  to  pressure. 

^  The  tumour  may  not  become  externally  perceptible  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  When  it  does  point  it  has 
been  almost  generally  at  the  left  side,  at  a  level  with  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.  As  it  increases  it  will  press  on  the  stomach, 
heart,  or  liver,  and  displace  some  of  the  viscera,  so  as  to  push 
the  heart  to  the  right  side,  or  depress  the  liver  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity. 
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*<  The  slethoscopic  phenomena  are  those  of  aneurism  in  ge- 
neral, but  in  our  case  double  pulsation  occurred  from  pressure 
upon  the  heart.  A  bmii  de  9oufflet  is  sometimes  heard  in  the 
epigastric  region. 

*^  There  is  absence  of  fever.  This  is  a  most  important  sign, 
yery  remarkable  in  all  the  cases  which  we  have  heard  or  read 

of. 

<<  Should  the  disease  be  detected  in  its  early  stage,  the 
method  of  Valsalva  should  be  diligently  employed.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  in  Dr.  Proudfoot*s  case,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Beatty,  an  opposite  plan  ap- 
peared to  give  most  relief.  Can  this  be  explained,  by  suppo- 
sing, that  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  nutritious  diet,  a 
more  coagulable  blood  was  formed,  and  that  thus  the  disease 
was  for  the  time  suspended." 

The  double  pulsation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  observed  hj 
the  authors  in  their  cases,  is  considered  important  by  them,  as 
Laennec  and  Bertin  have  given  the  single  pulsation  as  a  diag- 
nostic of  all  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  including  those  of  the 
ascending  portion.  A  case  of  double  pulsation  is  recorded  by 
Cruvelhier,  in  his  Anatomie  Pathologique,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  thought  by  him  an  important  circumstance. 

As  illustrative  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  correct  diagnosis, 
in  some  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  we  are 
strongly  tempted  to  give  the  details  of  a  case  communicated  by 
Dr.  T.  E.  Beatty,  and  recorded  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume. 
The  narrowness  of  our  limits,  however,  precludes  this  gratifi- 
cation, and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  touching  upon 
some  of  its  more  prominent  points. 

The  patient,  a  gentleman  aged  thirty-three  years,  was  at- 
tacked with  dull  deeply-seated  pain  in  the  loins,  which,  upon 
any  sudden  change  of  position,  became  exceedingly  acute. 
After  a  few  weeks,  it  extended  to  his  abdomen,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  flatulence  and  tympanitic  distention ;  but  there  was  no 
increase  of  p^n  on  pressure,  nor  was  any  tumour  discoverable. 
Various  plans  were  tried  for  his  relief;  and  occasionally  the 
symptoms  so  much  abated  as  to  afford  reason  to  hope  that  m 
cure  might  be  effected:  but  after  an  intermission  of  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  they  invariably  returned  with  all  their  former 
violence.  About  three  months  after  the  first  attack,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pain  underwent  a  change.  Instead  of  a  shock 
upon  any  sudden  change  of  position,  he  now  expericaccd  ^  a 
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aerere  spasmodic  twisting  and  pulling  of  the  whole  tract  of 
the  intestines,"  which  would  last  to  a  degree  of  torture  for 
some  hours  and  then  subside.  Thei^^as  besides  an  almost 
unceasing  dull  pain  or  uneasiness  through  the  whole  abdomen, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  descent  of  food  into  the  bowels, 
and  was  always  relieved  by  evacuation.  The  application  of 
remedies  appeared  again  to  produce  a  favourable  effect :  but 
the  relief  was  only  temporary ;  and  for  several  months  the  dis- 
ease went  on  with  occasional  remissions  of  suffering,  but  wi(h 
no  permanent  abatement.  There  was  a  constant  necessity  for 
keeping  the  bowels  free,  as  the  least  accumulation  for  above 
five  or  six  hours  brought  on  pain  and  sometimes  violent  spasm. 
The  pain  occasionally  changed  its  seat  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  at.  length  extended  to  the  hip  and  down  the  thigh, 
and  he  was  frequently  affected  with  convulsive  twitchings  of 
the  legs.  During  one  year  that  he  had  now  been  affected,  he 
had  undergone  great  diversity  of  ireatment,  and  received  the 
attention  of  several  medical  men,  none  of  whom  appear  to  have 
suspected  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
by  the  advice  of  his  attending  physician,  he  went  to  London 
and  afterwards  to  Paris,  in  both  which  places  he  was  examined 
by  the  most  eminent  practitioners,  with  no  better  success.  Even 
Andral  failed  in  discovering  the  cause  of  his  complaint,  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  neuralgia  of  the  bowels.  During  his  ab- 
sence, however,  he  became  much  better,  and  there  seemed 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  perfect  recovery  would  be  effect- 
ed ;  but  on  his  irtum  to  Dublin,  he  experienced  a  renewal  of 
the  disease,  which,  after  numerous  vicissitudes,  often  attended 
with  intense  and  varied  suffering,  at  length  carried  him  off,  about 
eighteen  months  from  its  commencement.  Before  his  death 
the  liver  appeared  to  be  much  enlarged,  and  was  distinctly 
felt.  Upon  dissection,  an  aneurismal  tumour  was  found  about 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  lying  upon  the  three  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, and  communicating  with  the  aorta  anteriorly  by  a  small 
round  hole,  situated  a  little  above  the  origin  of  the  coeliac  artery. 
An  irregular  opening  was  observed  in  its  upper  and  left  part 
through  which  blood  had  escaped  into  the  thorax.  The  liver  was 
healthy  and  of  the  natural  size;  but  its  convex  surface  was 
deeply  indented  by  the  ribs  against  which  it  had  been  pressed 
by  the  tumour  so  as  to  seem  enlarged.  The  bodies  of  the  three 
Vol.  XII.— O 
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last  dorsal  vertebrae  were  deeply  corded,  and  an  opening  was 
found  leading  into  the  spinal  canal.  An  explanation  was  now 
afforded  of  the  variousiilid  complicated  symptoms  which  had 
marked  the  case.  The  violent  intestinal  pain  undoubtedly 
originated  in  irritation  of  the  solar  plexus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  tumour  was  situated.  The  pain  and  spasms 
of  the  external  muscles,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  stage  of 
the  complaint,  were  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  spine. 
I>r.  Beatty  observes,  that  by  the  employment  of  auscultation  to 
the  spine,  they  might  probably  have  been  led  to  a  discovery  of 
the  nature  of  the  complaint :  but  the  situation  of  the  tumour 
precluded  the  possibility  of  correct  diagnosis  by  any  of  the  or- 
dinary means,  as  is  evinced  by  the  failure  of  the  most  skilful 
practitioners  after  a  very  close  and  minute  examination. 

AneuriMm  of  the  left  Subclavian  Artery^  and  of  the  right  Carotid^ 

successfully  treated  by  ligature  * 

Having  neglected  the  regular  order  of  the  report's  in  the 
account  of  the  last  case,  we  shall  take  the  same  liberty  with 
another  communication  upon  the  subject  of  aneurism,  in  order 
that  we  may  present  in  one  view  all  that  we  can  afford  to  ex- 
tract from  the  volume  in  relation  to  this  complunt.  In  the 
communication  alluded  to,  the  details  are  given  of  two  cases 
of  aneurism,  one  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  the  other  of  the 
right  carotid,  successfully  treated  by  means  of  ligature,  by 
William  H.  Porter,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Meath  Hospital. 

In  the  first  case,  the  patient  was  a  man  forty  years  old,  who, 
when  admitted  into  the  hospital,  had  a  firm  pulsating  tumour 
below  the  left  clavicle,  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  divi- 
sion between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  muscles,  about 
half  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg^  becoming  smaller  when  pressed, 
and  almost  disappearing  when  the  artery  was  compressed  above 
the  clavicle.  Before  the  operation,  the  tumour  had  increased 
to  double  its  original  size,  and  had  already  begun  to  displace 
the  clavicle.  It  was  determined  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the 
artery  in  the  situation  usually  selected,  namely,  after  it  has 
passed  the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  The 
integuments  having  been  divided,  and  the  fibres  of  the  scale- 
nus exposed,  the  remainder  of  the  op€i*ation  was  condactcd 
with  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  the  finger.     The  operator 
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was  careful  not  to  wound  tlie  external  jugular,  though  by  divi- 
ding and  securing  this  vessel  he  would  have  gained  much  time. 
Having  8acceede<f  in  laying  bare  the  subclavian,  he  readily  se- 
cured it  by  means  of  a  single  round  ligature  :  and  the  pulsation 
in  the  tumour  and  in  the  radial  artery,  immediately  ceased. 
No  unpleasant  constitutional  symptom  followed,  and  every 
thing  went  on  favourably  for  about  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  tumour,  which  had  diminished,  began  to  increase 
in  size  and  become  painful,  and  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
antiphlogistic  measures,  went  on  to  suppuration.  Having 
been  opened  by  an  incision,  it  discharged  about  a  pint  of  fetid 
purulent  matter,  mixed  with  large  clots  of  dark  blood.  Under 
the  use  of  pressure  it  soon  healed,  and  the  patient  recovered 
completely  without  a  single  alarming  symptom. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  female,  aged  40,  affected  with 
an  enormous  aneurism  of  the  right  carotid,  measuring  7\  inches 
in  length,  and  6  in  breadth,  and  extending  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  clavicle.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  internal . 
carotid  was  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  the  operation,  the  artery 
was  tied  at  the  distance  of  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  from 
its  origin  from  the  arteriainnominata.  A  single  round  ligature 
was  applied  as  in  the  former  case.  In  this  instance,  the  local 
disease  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  followed  the  opera- 
lion  were  alarming.  The  temperature  of  the  right  side  of  the 
face  and  of  the  right  hand  were  sensibly  diminished ;  and  the  pa- 
tient complained  of  numbness  of  these  parts:  but  the  circulation 
was  soon  restored;  and  at  the  same  time  pulsation  in  the  tumour 
was  very  perceptible.  This  in  a  short  time  became  inflamed 
and  painful,  and  increased  enormously  in  size ;  much  general 
fever,  with  a  very  frequent  pulse,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great 
anxiety  supervened,  and  the  patient's  life  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. But  by  the  use  of  venesection,  leeching,  cold  applications 
to  the  tumour,  with  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the 
symptoms  became  milder,  and  in  thirty  days  from  the  operation 
she  was  so  well  as  to  be  allowed  to  walk  about  the  ward  of  the 
hospital:  but  the  tumour,  though  much  diminished  and  no  longer 
pulsating,  was  still  as  large  as  three  fourths  of  the  largest  sized 
orange,  and  the  patient  was  very  much  troubled  with  a  short 
dry  cough.  In  this  state  she  remained  with  little  alteration  for 
about  three  months,  when  the  tumour  again  began  to  inflame,  fe- 
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brile  symptoms  made  their  appearance ;  and  she  was  once  more 
in  the  greatest  danger.  The  same  remedies  were  not  on  this 
occasion  successful  in  arresting  the  inflammation,  which  termi- 
nated in  suppuration ;  and  the  tumour  at  length  burst,  discharg- 
ing much  purulent  matter.  The  debility  now  became  extreme : 
but  the  abscess,  though  very  tedious  in  its  progress,  ultimately 
healed,  and  the  constitution  struggled  through  without  perma- 
nent injury.  In  the  progress  of  the  cure  a  spicula  of  bone  was 
discharged  from  the  opening;  but  its  source  was  not  known. 
About  seven  months  from  the  time  of  the  operation  the  tumour 
had  entirely  disappeared,  the  ulceration  had  healed,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  discharged  from  the  hospital  perfectly  recovered. 

Phlebitia^^Painful  8VfeUing9  of  the  lower  extremUiea—Phleg" 
maaia  JDolena.  We  return  to  the  reports  of  Drs.  Graves  and 
Stokes.  Two  cases  are  recorded  of  painful  swellings  of  the 
lower  extremities  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
occurring  the  one  in  a  man  during  an  attack  of  fever,  the  other 
in  a  female  upon  the  commencement  of  convalescence  from  the 
same  complaint.  The  limb  in  each  case  was  much  swollen  and 
extremely  painful ;  and  the  tenderness,  every  where  great,  was 
excessive  along  the  course  of  the  saphena  vein,  which  in  its 
whole  extent  could  be  felt  like  a  hard  cord.  In  the  instance 
of  the  male,  the  attendant  constitutional  irritation  assumed  the 
intermittent  form,  and,  as  he  concealed  the  local  affection,  was 
at  first  treated  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  an  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms.  The  application  of  leeches  with  the  use  of  cal- 
omel and  opium  effected  a  speedy  cure.  No  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  the  limb  was  observed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  inflammation.  In  the  female  the  limb  was  hotter  than  na- 
tural, and  tense,  but  not  at  all  red.  Leeching,  opium  and  cal- 
omel, and  the  hip  bath  gave  speedy  relief:  but  the  inflammation 
returned  several  times,  affecting  different  parts  of  the  limb, 
being  on  one  occasion  most  severe  in  the  calf,  on  another  in  the 
instep,  and  on  a  third  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  and  after  its 
subsidence  in  this  limb,  it  was  transferred  to  the  other,  pro- 
ducing a  similar  train  of  symptoms,  but  without  the  tenderness 
and  hardness  of  the  saphena  vein.  When  leeches  were  applied 
during  the  greatest  swelling,  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid 
flowed  from  their  bites,  before  any  red  blood  made  its  appear- 
ance.   In  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  the  patient  became  so 
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feeble  as  to  require  the  use  of  stimulating  and  tonic  remedies. 
She  ultimately  recovered. 

'*  An  accurate  observation/'  say  the  authors,  '^  of  numerous 
cases  both  of  phlegmasia  dolens  occurring  after  delivery,  and 
of  painful  swellings  of  the  extremities  appearing  during  and 
after  fever,  has  satisfied  us  of  the  pathological  identity  of  the 
two  diseases.  In  both,  cedema  occurs  unattended  by  redness, 
but  accompanied  by  increase  of  heat,  with  great  tenderness  and 
pain,  and  followed  for  a  considerable  time  by  impaired  motion 
of  the  limb."  In  both  diseases  the  swelling  may  extend  over 
the  whole  extremity  or  may  affect  particular  parts.  In  some 
cases  the  authors  have  observed  the  affection  to  be  attended 
by  a  hard  and  painful  state  of  the  saphena  vein :  but  this  was 
generally  subsequent  to  the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  limb ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  does  not  occur.  They  do 
not  therefore  consider  the  complaint  as  consisting  primarily 
in  inflammation  of  the  large  venous  trunks.  The  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  appears  to  them  to  be  the  part  first  affected.  The 
absence  of  redness  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  skin  remains  uninflamed.  The  degree  of  inflammation  is 
intermediate  between  that  which  occasions  serous  effusion,  and 
that  which  eventuates  in  the  secretion  of  pus.  The  effused  fluid 
approaches  in  its  character  to  coagulable  lymph,  and  hence  the 
hardness  and  consolidation  of  parts  which  attend  the  complaint, 
when  at  its  height. 

Local  depletion  and  the  use  of  stupes,  with  the  liberal  em- 
ployment of  narcotics  in  the  advanced  stages,  have  been  most 
effectual  in  subduing  the  disease  in  its  acute  form.  Bandaging, 
tonics  and  diuretics  should  be  added  to  the  other  means  in  the 
more  obstinate  cases ;  and  when  the  knee  is  attacked,  frequent 
leeching,  blistering,  and  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane  are  most 
effectual.  The  utility  of  salivation  appears  questionable  to 
the  authors. 

After  the  above  statements,  another  case  is  recorded  which 
seems  to  have  shaken  in  some  measure  their  former  opinion. 
The  complaint  occurred  in  a  young  man  of  strong  habit  of  body. 
It  began  with  pain  in  the  thigh,  which  in  the  course  of  two  days, 
became  somewhat  swollen,  tender  and  elastic,  but  not  at  all  red. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  affected  with  pain  in  his  left 
bypochondriuro^  and  extensive  bronchial  and  pneumonic  inflam- 
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mation  supervened,  with  symptoms  of  typhous  fever.  Thc[pa- 
ticnt  died,  and  upon  dissection  evidences  were  found  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  the  pleura,  the  sub> 
stance  of  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  and  in  the  external  iliac  vein  just 
above  Pou part's  ligament,  where  a  large  concretion  was  found 
nearly  plugging  up  the  vessel,  and  extending  into  some  of  the 
minute  collateral  branches.  The  lining  membrane  was  red, 
and  in  one  part  adhered  to  the  coagulum.  The  femoral  and 
popliteal  veins  were  healthy.  *'  It  cannot  be  denied/'  say  the 
authors,  '<  that  this  case  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  opin- 
ion before  entertained  and  lately  insisted  on  by  Tommasini  that 
the  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  is  in  reality  owing  to  phlebitis."  We 
cannot  see  the  case  in  the  same  light.  In  such  a  complication 
of  disease,  it  might  readily  happen  that  the  cellular  membrane 
of  a  part  of  the  thigh  should  partake  in  the  prevalent  inflamma- 
tion, independently  of  disease  existing  in  the  external  iliac  vein. 
Fneumonia^^Large  dotet  of  tartar  emetic^  Istc.  Vc— The  au- 
thors are  advocates  for  the  use  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
in  the  treatment  of  simple  pneumonia.  This  remedy  is  espe- 
cially applicable  in  the  early  stages,  and  in  cases  occurring  in 
individuals  of  strong  constitutions,  and  unattended  with  gastric 
symptoms.  They  administer  six  grains  in  divided  doses,  dur- 
ing the  first  day,  and  increase  the  quantity  by  two  or  three 
grains  daily,  till  the  quantity  amounts  to  fifteen  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  They  have  seldom  observed  abdominal 
irritation  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy.  '^The  first 
dose  makes  the  patient  vomit  freely,  but  after  a  few  more  doses 
the  medicine  is  borne  well.  But  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  a  state  of  slight  nausea,  without  vomiting,  is  kept  up  and 
continues  for  several  days,  and  indeed  as  long  as  the  remedy  is 
administered/'  Sometimes  purging  is  produced,  but  it  soon 
subsides.  Diaphoresis  is  rare,  and  cases  have  often  occurred 
in  which  from  ten  to  twelve  grains  were  given  daily,  without 
vomiting,  purging,  or  sweating.  They  are  generally  able  to  " 
omit  the  remedy,  or  to  begin  to  diminish  it  in  four  or  five  days; 
but  seldom  omit  it  su(^enly,  *'  as  more  than  once  a  severe  re- 
lapse has  followed  this  practice.*'  After  the  disease  has  past 
its  first  stage,  the  remedy  loses  much  of  its  efiicacy.  The  cases 
in  which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  treatment 
longest,  are  those  in  which  the  pneumonia  has  supervened  on 
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a  chronic  catarrh.  ''  In  one  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the 
pneumonia  was  double,  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  were  ad- 
ministered,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  grains  daily.  In  this  case,  the 
tolerance  of  the  remedy  was  completely  established  after  the 
second  or  third  day.**  The  authors,  however,  do  not  exclude 
general  and  local  bleeding  from  their  treatment ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  regard  them  as  of  primary  importance,  while  the  tar- 
tar emetic  is  a  very  useful  adjunct.  When  symptoms  of  gas- 
tric or  intestinal  disease  exist^  the  use  of  the  antimonial  requires 
more  caution.  In  one  case  which  they  record,  the  abdominal 
symptoms  resulting  from  it  were  so  violent  as  to  render  blood- 
letting necessary  for  their  relief.  In  cases  where  from  the  com- 
mencement, symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis  and  pneumonia  co- 
exist, they  withhold  the  tartar  emetic,  as  they  have  found  that 
its  exhibition  under  these  circumstances  is  always  improper. 
^  In  the  few  cases,"  they  observe,  *^  which  have  resisted  the  re- 
medy, we  have  found  disease  of  the  alimentary  canai^  fiariicu* 
larly  ulceration  of  the  small  intestines,^* 

We  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  practice  of  Drs.  Graves 
and  Stokes,  without  interposing  our  own  views.  We  cannot, 
however,  avoid  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  this  treatment 
is  hazardous.  It  is  true  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  pa- 
tients recover :  but,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  almost  all,  if  not  all  our  cases  of  simple  pneu- 
monia, in  good  constitutions  and  early  treated,  yield  to  vigor- 
ous general  and  local  depletion,  with  the  use  of  blisters,  with 
very  moderate  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  or  even  without  this  lat- 
ter remedy ;  and  the  employment  of  these  gigantic  doses  can- 
not therefore  be  necessary.  That  they  are  occasionally  inju- 
rious appears  from  the  admission  of  the  authors ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  violent  a  pustular  eruption  the  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  is  capable  of  producing  on  the  skin,  we  are  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  some  of  the  ulcerations  of  the  smalt 
intestines  discovered  by  dissection  in  cases  which  had  resisted  the 
remedy,  were,  in  fact,  produced  by  it. 

Our  own  experience  agrees  with  that  of  the  authors,  as  to 
the  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  calomel  and  opium  may  be 
most  advantageously  administered.  ^  In  cases  where  a  com- 
plication with  abdominal  disease  decidedly  exists,  when  the 
fever  is  low,  and  the  powers  of  life  greatly  sunk,  we  have  found 
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the  active  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,  so  as  to  affect 
the  gums  decidedly^  followed  by  the  decoction  of  polygala  and 
other  stimulants,  to  have  succeeded  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner." 

In  many  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  great  dyspnoea  and  Uvid- 
ity  of  countenance,  the  authors  have  known  great  improvement 
in  the  symptoms  to  follow  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  and  bleeding, 
without  any  diminution  of  the  stethoscopic  signs  of  disease  in 
the  part  of  the  lung  chiefly  concerned.  They  ascribe  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  co-existence  of  general  bronchitis  and  partial 
pneumonia,  the  former  of  which  is  relieved,  while  the  latter 
continues,  still  involving  the  patient  in  danger. 

They  have  met  with  one  instance,  in  which  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  was  proved  by  dissection  to  be  entirely  free 
from  inflammation,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  hepatized  lung. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Laennec  that  in  all  cases  of 
pneumonia,  that  portion  of  the  membrane  which  exists  in  the 
affected  part  partakes  of  the  inflammation. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  as  practically  important. 
<<  The  chloride  of  lime  has  been  administered  by  us  in  a  case  of 
pectoral  disease,  with  great  fetor  of  breath  and  expectoration, 
with  remarkable  benefit.  The  patient,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
lay  naked  on  a  stone  floor  for  the  whole  of  a  night,  and  next 
morning  had  a  severe  pain  in  the  side  on  which  he  lay,  followed 
by  other  symptoms  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs. 
After  some  time  he  was  admitted  into  our  wards  in  a  state  of 
extreme  debility,  with  hectic  fever,  cough,  fetid  expectoration, 
fetor  of  the  breath,  and  hippocratic  countenance.  A  pill,  con- 
taining three  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and  one  of  opium, 
was  administered  three  times  a  day,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
days  the  quantity  was  increased  to  twelve  grains  daily.  A 
small  quantity  of  wine  was  also  allowed.  The  most  rapid  and 
marked  amendment  followed  this  treatment ;  in  a  few  days  the 
fetor  of  breath  and  expectoration  had  disappeared.  No  incon- 
venience whatever  was  experienced  from  the  remedy.  We  also 
directed  the  covering  of  the  bed  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  solution 
of  the  salt.  The  remedy  was  then  omitted.  In  two  days  the 
fetor  returned,  and  fever  began  to  appear ;  but  these  symptoms 
again  subsided  with  rapidity  on  our  resuming  the  employment 
of  the  remedy." 
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Iq  relation  to  percussion  the  authors  state  that  they  have  con- 
firmed an  observation  already  made  by  others,  that  the  patient 
experienced  much  more  pain  from  it  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  the  tenderness  was  frequently  so  great  in  certain 
portions  of  the  chest,  as  to  render  the  use  of  percussion,  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis,  quite  impossible.  The  cases  in  which  this 
tcnderuess  was  observed  were  those  of  acute  plcuritis,  and  pul- 
monary consumption,  especially  the  latter. 

Difficulty  of  rmallowing  from  a  Tumour  in  the  fiostcrior' medi- 
attinum. — A  female  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  af- 
flicted with  frequent  cough, considerable  dyspnoea, and  great  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  which  she  believed  to  be  owing  to  a  lump 
in  her  throat,  referred  by  her  to  the  lowest  portion  of  her  neck  an- 
teriorly. The  countenance  was  livid  and  expressive  of  distress, 
and  the  pulse  was  small  and  accelerated.  She  died  very  soon 
after  admission ;  and  on  examination,  a  large  encephaloid  tu- 
mour was  discovered  immediately  below  the  left  clavicle,  dis- 
placing the  lungs,  in  contact  with  the  trachea,  and  pressing  up- 
on the  oesophagus.  In  fact,  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  were 
enveloped  by  the  mass  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  down- 
wards. The  tumour  appeared  to  have  originated  in  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum  which  it  filled,  and  extended  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  left  thoracic  cavity.  The  inference  drawn  from 
fttethoscopic  examination  had  been,  that  the  superior  portion  of 
the  left  lung  was  in  a  state  of  solidity,  probably  from  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercles. 

Laryngitis.'^As  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  often  attended 
with  a  material  alteration  in  the  sound  produced  by  breathing, 
it  not  unfrcquently  places  great  difliculty  in  the  way  of  decid- 
ing upon  the  exact  state  of  the  lungs.  The  authors  think  that 
this  circumstance  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  on.  '*  In  point 
of  fact,"  they  say,  '^  whenever  the  disease  in  the  larynx  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  aibilous  breathing,  all  the  stethoscopic  pheno- 
mena depending  on  the  characters  of  the  respiration  are  sin- 
gularly modified.  Thus,  when  the  obstruction  is  so  great  as  to 
cause  the  respiration  to  be  long  and  painful,  the  expansion  of 
the  air  cells  is  often  quite  inaudible."  In  one  instance,  in  which 
the  obstruction  to  respiration  was  so  great,  as  to  require  trach- 
eotomy, the  respiratory  murmur,  before  the  operation,  was 
so  exceedingly  feeble,  as  closely  to  resemble  the  impression 
Vol.  XII.— P 
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produced  upon  the  ear  in  emphysema  of  the  lungs  :  but  when 
*<  a  free  opening  had  been  made  in  the  trachea,  the  respiratory 
murmur  became  at  once  puerile,  and  did  not  subside  to  the  na- 
tural intensity  for  some  hours.'*  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
of  practical  importance,  as  tubercles  of  the  lungs  often  accom- 
pany chronic  laryngitis,  and  the  treatment  demanded  in  this 
case  difTers  materially  from  that  which  is  proper  in  simple  dis- 
ease of  the  larynx.  Thus  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
remedies  in  laryngitis ;  but  is  inapplicable  to  the  complicated 
cases. 

In  simple  chronic  laryngitis,  in  persons  of  good  constitution, 
the  chief  and  most  obvious  symptom  is  hoarseness  increased  by 
exertion  of  the  voice.  The  disease  should  not  be  neglected,  as 
there  is  always  danger  of  its  passing  into  a  worse  form.  The 
treatment  recommended  by  the  authors  consists  in  enjoining 
silenccj  in  the  frequent  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  region 
of  the  larynx,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  mercury  so  as  to  affect 
the  gums  slightly.  Tartar  emetic  ointment  they  prefer  as  a 
counter-irritant  to  blisters.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  they  advise  the  habitual  washing  of  Ihe  throat  night 
and  morning. 

In  this  complaint  the  fauces  and  pharynx  should  always  be 
examined.  The  authors  have  often  found  numerous  small  su- 
perficial excoriations  bounded  by  red  lines,  and  of  a  greyish 
colour,  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  pharynx,  and  believe 
that  the  same*  disease  extends  to  the  laryngeal  membrane  to 
which  it  has  been  propagated  from  above.  This  state  of  things 
is  observed  even  when  no  soreness  of  th€  fauces  is  complained  of. 
The  repeated  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver—-10  grains  to  the  ounce — by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil 
to  the  parts  within  reach,  proves  very  serviceable :  and  after  a 
slight  alterative  course  of  mercury,  the  use  of  sarsaparilla,  and 
the  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  are  recommended. 

In  persons  who  have  used  large  quantities  of  mercury  for  the 
cure  of  syphilis,  this  disease  is  much  more  obstinate,  and  is  very 
apt  to  terminate  in  ulceration  of  the  cartilages.  '^  A  nutritive 
diet,  a  seton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  part,  the  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla,  with  the  cautious  use  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate or  arsenic,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
pharynx  and  rima  glottidis,  by  means  of  lint  moistened  in  the 
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'solution  already  mentioned,  and  mercurial  inhalations  have  in 
some  cases  succeeded  in  removing  the  disease.  Though  the 
inflammation  may  have  subsisted  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
occasional  application  of  leeches  should  not  be  neglected." 

^^  When  a  decided  phthisical  tendency  accompanies  chronic 
laryngitis,  the  case  is  generally  hopeless." 

In  addition  to  the  remedies  above  enumerated,  the  applica- 
tion of  belladonna  plaster,  or  of  a  cerate  made  with  scotch  snufiT 
as  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Godman,has  been  found  useful 
by  the  authors  during  the  spasmodic  exacerbations.  In  a  vio- 
lent case  which  fell  under  our  own  observation,  we  found  to- 
bacco leaves  steeped  in  hot  water  and  applied  round  the  throat 
a  most  efficient  remedy.  Pediluvium,  and  the  exhibition  of 
an  antispasmodic  draught,  consisting  of  the  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of  valerian,  ether,  and  opium,  are  stated  to  have  produced 
speedy  relief  in  many  cases  of  spasm,  producing  terrible  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  In  some  instances  in  which  the  attacks 
were  so  violent  as  apparently  to  call  for  instant  operation,  the 
breathing  was  relieved  by  this  draught  immediately  after  it  was 
taken. 

DUeatea  of  the  Liver.  Under  this  head  several  cases  of  ab- 
scess of  the  liver  are  reported,  in  relation  to  which  we  shall 
select  the  most  interesting  facts  and  observations  without  en- 
tering into  details. 

Distended  gall  bladder  in  some  instances  so  closely  .resembles 
hepatic  abscess,  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  the  most  skil- 
ful surgeons,  who  have  been  surprised  at  finding  bile  instead  of 
pus  follow  an  incision.     This  mistake  the  authors  believe  has 
been  fatal  in  every  case  except  in  one  which  occurred  to  them- 
selves.    A  circumscribed  tumour,  evidently  containing  fluid 
made  its  appearance  in  a  case  of  chronic  hepatitis,  to  the  right 
of  the  median  line  of  the  epigastrium,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  in- 
rision  which  had  been  previously  made  over  a  tumefied  portion 
of  the  hypochondrium.     From  the  wound,  a  lancet  was  pushed 
into  the  tumour,  and  on  its  withdrawal  was  followed  by  nothing 
but  dark   coloured  bile.     The   circumscribed  tumour  disap- 
peared; but  the  fulness  of  the  side  remained.     No  peritoneal 
inflammation  followed:  and  the  patient  was  afterwards  greatly 
relieved  for  a  time  by  the  discharge  of  the  true  abscess  into 
the  intestines.    The  disease,  however,  resulted  fatally;  and  on 
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dissection  a  spot  was  discovered  in  the  gall  bladder  corres- 
ponding exactly  to  the  size  and  form  of  a  lancet  puncture.  It 
was  covered  by  a  thin  transparent  membrane.  The  authors 
observe,  that  the  escape  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  was 
probably  prevented  by  the  existence  of  adhesions  at  the  point 
where  the  puncture  was  made. 

In  a  case  of  hepatic  abscess,  very  carefully  opened  by  a  small 
valvular  incision,  made  through  an' ulcer  resulting  from  a  caus- 
tic issue  previously  applied  over  the  abscess,  violent  peritonitis 
supervened,  evidently  owing  to  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  peritoneum.  The  patient  had  been  previously  much 
exhausted  by  the  disease  of  the  liver.  Instead  of  bleeding  and 
the  application  of  leeches,  a  blister  was  placed  on  the  inside  of 
the  arm,  and  the  vesicated  surface  sprinkled  with  morphia ; 
half  a  grain  of  opium  was  given  every  second  hour;  and  the 
patient  was  allowed  porter.  Under  this  plan  of  treatment  the 
peritonitic  symptoms  entirely  subsided  in  a  few  days.  The 
patient  ultimately  died  of  the  disease  of  the  liver ;  and  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  peritonitis  which  the  symptoms  had  already 
manifested,  was  now  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  organized 
adhesions  between  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines,  and  others 
connecting  the  intestines  with  the  parietal  peritoneum*  No 
signs  of  recent  inflammation  of  this  membrane  were  observed. 
On  the  subject  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  we  shall  quote  more 
largely  under  another,  head. 

In  another  case  of  hepatic  disease  which  resulted  fatally,  the 
gall  bladder  was  found  to  contain  '^  a  perfectly  transparent  vis- 
cid fluid,  which  did  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
or  the  application  of  heat.  After  the  addition  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  it  became  slightly  opalescent  on  standing.*'  A  yel- 
lowish viscid  mucus  was  found  in  the  intestines. 

With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  operating  when  it  is  deem- 
ed advisable  to  open  an  hepatic  abscess,  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thors appears  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  method  by  caustic.  "  It 
is  so  tedious,  that  before  it  effects  our  object  the  abscess  will 
probably  have  enlarged  to  a  fatal  extent ;  nor  does  it,  as  was 
supposed,  insure  the  formation  of  adhesions.  From  our  own 
experience,"  they  observe,  "  we  are  disposed  to  consider  adhe- 
sions between  the  parietal  and  hepatic  peritoneum,  in  cases  of 
abscess  in  the  convexity  of  the  liver,  as  of  rare  occurrence^  a 
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circumstance  which  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their 
frequency  in  the  thoracic  cavity." 

In  no  case  where  hepatic  abscess  formed  were  they  ^'  able  to 
affect  the  system  with  mercury,  although  exhibited  in  full 
doses ;  an  observation  coinciding  with  staff  surgeon  Marshall's 
experience  of  suppuration  of  the  liver,  as  it  occurs  in  the  East 
Indies." 

Peritonitia  from  Perforation  of  the  Inteatinea  and  eacafie  of 
their  contenta  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, — Instances  of  this  affec- 
tion abound  in  the  records  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  must 
have  occurred  to  most  practitioners  of  extensive  experience. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  introduce  into  this  abstract, 
the  cases  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  work  before  us, 
especially  as  they  do  not  present  in  their  origin  or  progress, 
any  points  of  striking  novelty  or  importance.  Our  object 
in  noticing  the  subject,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  is  recommended  by  Drs.  Graves 
and  Stokes,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  en- 
couraging success.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  their 
own  language. 

*^  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  treatment  in  these 
desperate  cases  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  Are  they  to  be 
treated  like  cases  of  idiopathic  peritonitis  ?  This  is  a  question 
of  the  highest  practical  importance.  We  shall  examine  it 
briefly.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  not 
so  applicable  as  in  the  simple  form  of  this  disease.  In  the 
first  place,  the  perforation  generally  occurs  at  an  advanced 
period  of  some  other  disease,  when  the  constitution  is  less  capable 
of  supporting  any  loss  of  blood.  In  the  second  place,  the  disease, 
as  we  stated  before,  runs  its  course  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
a  comparatirely  short  space  of  time,  it  brings  the  partient  into 
the  last  stage.  Now  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  physician  is 
most  frequently  called  on  to  interfere,  and  as  far  as  our  obser- 
Tation  has  gone,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  only  accelerates  the 
fatal  termination.  We  know  that  nature  makes  an  attempt  to 
cure,  and  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  prolong  life,  so  that 
organization  of  the  false  membrane  may  take  place  ?  Is  it  by 
drawing  blood  after  the  peritonitis  has  come  nearly  to  its  last 
stage,  when  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  arc  in  the  greatest 
state  of  depression  ?  We  apprehend  not.  Bleeding,  in  perito« 
nitis,  is  useful  in  preventing  the  increase  or  extension  of  the 
disease :  but  in  these  cases  the  affection  is  at  once  extensive 
and  severe.    These  considerations  make  us  submit  that  gene- 
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ral,  or  even  perhaps  local  blcedinjj,  is  a  mistaken  practice  in 
this  disease,  and  >ve  are  borne  out  by  experience  of  cases  some- 
"what  similar,  in  recommending  a  different  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  has  failed  in  all  our  cases ;  this 
alone  is  an  argument  against  it.  Secondly,  we  know  that  cer- 
tain cases  of  peritonitis,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly 
sunk,  may  recover  under  the  exhibition  of  wine  and  opium, 
when  bloodletting  would  be  destruction.  Thirdly,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  opium  in  large  doses,  has  succeeded  in  our  hands  in 
checking  peritonitis,  when  the  powers  of  the  system  were  so 
much  depressed,  as  to  make  us  avoid  the  antiphlogistic  plan." 

The  authors  then  adduce  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  giving 
wine  and  opium  in  peritonitis,  arising  from  the  causes  alluded  to, 
its  success  in  the  case  of  hepatic  abscess  before  mentioned,  when 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  escaped  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity — and  the  favourable  effects  which  resulted  from 
it  in  the  following  case. 

A  boy  aged  twelve,  was  attacked  with  enteritis  for  which  he 
received  no  suitaqle  attention  for  a  week.     At  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  his  symptoms  presented  all  the  characters  of 
peritoneal  inflammation,  with  great  prostration  of  strength. 
Calomel  and  opium  were  exhibited,  leeches  and  the  warm  bath 
applied,  and  on  the  following  day,  blood  was  taken  from  the 
arm.     Under  these  circumstances  he  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital.     The   countenance   was   collapsed,   the   extremities 
cold,   the   pulse   barely  perceptible,  the  respiration  hurried, 
the  abdomen  swelled  and  exquisitely  painful,  and  there  was 
constant  tenesmus.     Large  doses  of  the  black  drop  were  given 
every   second   hour,   and  mercurial   frictions   used   over   the 
belly.     On  the  next  day  he  was  greatly  improved,  and  in  two 
days  more  '^  all  symptoms  of  peritonitis  had  completely  sub- 
sided.    The  belly  felt  natural;  there  was  no  tenderness;  the 
pulse  was  good;  and  the  patient  declared  himself  well."     The 
plan  of  treatment  was  "  unfortunately'*  changed,  and  a  gentle 
saline  laxative  was  administered  in  place  of  the  opium.     This 
produced  four  evacuations,  followed  by  a  return  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  abdominal  inflammation,  under  which  he  speedily  sunk. 
Dissection  exhibited  the  intestines  agglutinated  together,  and 
adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  ;  and  a  portion  of  puriform 
matter  was  observed  in   different  parts  of  the  cavity.    "  On 
detaching  the  caput  coli  from  the  peritoneum  lining  the  right 
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iliac  fossa,  a  small  perforation  of  the  gut  was  discovered  by  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  in  a  jet." 

The  authors  also  adduce  in  support  of  their  practice,  two 
cases  of  peritoneal  inflanimation  which  succeeded  tapping  in  ex- 
hausted subjects,  and  in  which,  though  apparently  desperate, 
the  disease  was  subdued  by  opium  without  the  use  of  either 
the  lancet  orleeches.  They  inform  us  that  "it  is  now  nine 
years  since  this  practice  was  introduced  into  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital.'' They  conclude  the  subject  in  the  following  words. 
"  We  would  then  recommend  the  use  of  opium  in  large  dosea 
in  cases  of  peritonitis  from  perforation.  If  the  lancet  is  to  be 
used,  it  should  be  only  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease,  and 
even  then  its  utility  appears  to  us  very  problematical." 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  secreted  foit/i  the  Urine. — The  first 
part  of  the  work  concludes  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  urine,  in  a  case  of  malignant  petechial  fever, 
as  it  was  secreted  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  disease.  It 
was  high  coloured,  and  cifervesced  strongly  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  owing  as  was  proved  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  As  little  or  no  urea  could  be  detected  in  the  urine, 
it  was  inferred  that  the  constituents  of  this  principle  were 
evolved  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  urine  was 
examined  immediately  after  it  had  been  passed.  Wc  are  not 
informed  whether  the  patient  had  been  taking  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  After  the  crisis  by  sweating,  which  took  place  on  the 
fourteenth  day^  the  urea  reappeared  in  the  natural  quantity^ 
while  the  urine  was  acid,  and  deposited  the  lithatcs  upon  stand- 
ing. 

Stricture  of  the  /?fc/ttw.-— The  second  part  of  the  work  com- 
mences with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Abraham  Colles  on  diseases  of  the 
anus  and  rectum.  The  part  of  the  communication  which  most 
strongly  attracted  our  attention,  was,  that  in  which  this  experi- 
enced practitioner  gives  the  result  of  his  own  observation  as 
to  the  treatment  of  organic  stricture  of  the  rectum.  He  is 
confident  that  a  perfect  cure  of  the  disease  has  not  been  eficct- 
ed  by  any  plan  of  treatment  hitherto  employed.  He  considers 
the  bougie  well  calculated  to  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  use  of  this  instrument ; 
'*  and  yet,"  he  obsei*ves,  "  I  must  candidly  declare,  that  hitherto 
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I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  effected  a  permanent 
cure  in  a  single  instance ;  nor  have  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  patient  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  afflicted  with 
this  disease,  who  had  been  cured  by  another  surgeon."  Local 
applications  of  different  kinds,  and  various  internal  remedies 
which  he  has  employed,  have  proved  wholly  ineffectual.  Mer- 
cury he  has  pushed  very  far  without  any  permanent  benefit  in  a 
single  instance.  Arsenic,  iroii,  and  cicuta,  have  been  found 
equally  inefficient.  ^^  Large  quantities  of  mucilage  appear  to 
give  most  relief.  Blue  pill,  combined  with  a  double  quantity  of 
Dover's  powder,  has  also  occasionally  afforded  much  tempo- 
rary alleviation." 

Dr.  Colles  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of  what  has 
been  called  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  rectum.    He  states,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  pretty  extensive  practice  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  case  of  disease 
corresponding  with  the  description  of  the  spasmodic  stricture 
of  authors.     He  recollects  many  cases  in  which  this  suspected 
condition  of  the  rectum  has  yielded  to  the  ordinary  means  for 
improving  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  especially  when 
combined  with  positive  assurance  to  the  patient  that  no  such  dis- 
ease has  existed.     One  of  these  cases  he  relates.     A  gentleman 
consulted  him  with  a  supposed  stricture  of  the  rectum,  of  two 
years  standing.     Respectable  physicians  had  assured  him  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease.     The  diameter  of  the  feces  was 
diminished ;  the  calls  to  i»tool  more  frequent ;  the  discharges 
were  generally  mixed  with  blood  and  purulent  mucus ;  he  was 
losing  flesh  rapidly  ;  his  appetite  and  rest  were  indifferent,  and 
his  mind  was  miserable.     Dr.  Colles  examined  the  rectum  and 
convinced  himself  that  there  was  no  stricture.     But  he  could 
not  impart  the  same  conviction  to  his  patient,  nor  prevail  on 
him  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  bougie,  till  the  irritation  of 
the  bowels  had  been  so  far  mitigated,  by  the  use  of  blue  pill  and 
Dover's  powder,  with  enemata  of  olive  oil  and  lead  water,  as  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  consistent  stool  of  the  natural  diameter. 
After  this  he  ceased  to  use  the  instrument :  and  mild  bitters 
With  bark,  and  the  daily  use  of  an  injection  of  olive  oil  and  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury,  effected  a  cure  of  the  complaint. 
The  Doctor  has  known  two  cases  of  fatal  peritonitis  induced 
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by  the  use  of  a  bougie  to  dilate  a  supposed  stricture  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  rectum  or  termination  of  the  colon. 

Vascular  tumours  of  the  Rectum  j^^I^t,  Colles  decidedly  prefers 
the  use  of  the  knife  to  that  of  the  ligature,  for  removing  these 
tumours.  The  T)nly  danger  from  the  former  is  hemorrhage, 
vrhich  can  be  arrested ;  while  tetanus  which  may  arise  from 
the  latter,  cannot  by  any  means  be  foreseen  or  guarded  against. 
We  shall  transfer  to  our  pages  his  description  of  the  mode  of 
operation  employed  by  himself,  which  he  considers  less  severe 
than  that  generally  recommended. 

^  The  tumours  having  been  made  to  protrude  by  means  of  a 
purgative  injection,  I  direct  my  assistant  to  pass  a  hook  or 
common  tenaculum  through  one  or  two  of  the  largest,  while  I 
seize  another  lengthwise  with  a  polypus  forceps,  then  drawing 
the  tumour  a  little  towards  the  axis  of  the  gut,  with  a  large 
pair  of  scissars  passed  behind  the  forceps,  I  cut  off  all  that  por- 
tion which  is  engaged  between  the  blades ;  I  then  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  to  remove  those  tumours  which  the  assistant 
holds  transfixed  with  a  hook.  I  do  not  think  that  any  case 
will  require  the  removal  of  more  than  three  of  these  tumours, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  cure  will  be  ensured  b^  cutting  off 
only  two  of  them.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  protru- 
ded parts  generally  retire  within  the  sphinctel* :  should  any 
part  remain  out,  it  must  be  completely  pushed  in  with  the  fin- 
ger. In  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  I 
take  care  not  to  prolong  my  incision  higher  on  the  bowel  than 
what  I  conceive  will,  when  replaced,  lie  within  the  circle  of  the 
sphincter;  for  if  we  cut  the  gut  higher  up,  this  part,  when  re- 
lumed, may  bleed  freely  from  not  having  any  surface  closely 
opposed  to  it.'' 

The  complaint,  however,  may  in  most  cases  be  rendered  very 
mild,  if  not  ultimately  cured,  without  resorting  to  an  opera- 
tion. By  causing  the  patient  to  inject  four  or  five  ounces  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  containing  two  grains  to  the 
ounce,  every  night  at  bed  time,  and  directing  him  to  retain  it 
during  the  night.  Dr.  C.  has  <<  known  the  disease  so  much  alle- 
viated, that  patients  had  flattered  themselves  they  had  obtained 
a  perfect  cure." 

Ulcer  of  the  Rectum, — In  the  rectum,  a  short  distance  above 
the  anus,  an  ulcer  sometimes  exists  unconnected  with  any  other 
disease.  It  is  attended  with  an  unhealthy  purulent  discharge, 
often  mixed  with  a  thin  bloody  fluid,  and  occasions  much  pain 
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on  going  to  stool,  which  continues  for  an  hour  or  two.  On  ex- 
amination, the  finger  detects  a  raised  and  rather  rough  surface, 
which,  when  firmly  pressed,  <'  sinks  into  a  small  hollow  cup  of  au 
ulcer,  the  edges  of  which  are  found  in  some  degree  hardened. 
The  remedy  for  this  disease  is  to  introduce  into  the  rectum  a 
convex-edged  scalpel,  and  make  an  incision  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  ulcer,  continuing  it  through  the  sphincter,  and 
dividing  the  verge  of  the  anus.  As  soon  as  the  wound  gets 
into  a  state  of  suppuration,  we  should  dress  it  and  the  ulcer 
with  some  stimulating  pintment,  introduced  on  a  dossil  of  lint. 
The  cure  goes  on  without  interruption,  although  it  is  rather 
tedious  and  slow  of  healing." 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  some  anatomical  observations 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  by  Dr.  Houston,  and 
a  paper  on  the  filacental  aoufflet  by  Dr.  Kennedy* 

OiiycAia.—- In  a  communication  by  M.  Rynd  on  the  subject  of 
onychia,  the  particulars  of  a  case  are  given  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  A  medical  gentleman 
was  affected  with  inflammation  of  his  thumb  consequent  upon 
the  puncture  of  a  pin.  In  three  weeks  a  fungus  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  thumb,  under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  nail, 
and  extended  considerably,  till  nearly  one  half  of  the  matrix 
of  the  nail  was  involved.  The  existence  of  an  abscess  was 
suspected,  and  an  incision  made  into  the  thumb ;  but  no  mat* 
ter  was  discovered.  The  operation  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  same  want  of  success.  The  suffering  of  the  patient 
was  extreme,  and  his  health  gave  way  under  the  constant  sleep- 
lessness and  pain.  In  this  condition  he  remained  for  two  months, 
when  pressure  was  advised  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  fungus.  This  was  applied  by  means  of  com- 
presses of  sheet  lead  firmly  bound  upon  the  part.  In  the  fol- 
lowing night  relief  was  suddenly  obtained  by  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess;  and  the  ulcer  ultimately  healed. 

Another  similar  case  soon  afterwards  occurred,  in  which, 
taught  by  the  experience  of  the  first,  the  practitioner  imme- 
diately after  the  appearance  of  the  fungus,  made  a  deep  incision 
through  it,  with  instant  relief  to  the  patient,  and  speedy  disap- 
pearance of  the  fungous  growth. 

As  fungus  about  the  nail  often  arises  from  other  causes,  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  its  occasional  dependence  upon 
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abscess,  so  that  time  may  not  be  lost  in  treatment  calculated 
for  a  different  indication. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  case  of  which  we  have  above 
given  a  sketch,  is  not  connected  exclusively  with  the  affection 
of  the  thumb.  About  three  weeks  before  the  puncture  of  the 
pin,  the  patient  had  received,  while  dissecting  the  body  of  an 
individual  who  bad  died  of  diseased  hip-joint,  a  wound  in  the 
thumb,  which,  however,  had  healed  speedily  and  well ;  so  that 
the  subsequent  constitutional  symptoms  are  rather  ascribable  to 
the  local  disease  before  described.  About  three  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  the  fungus  the  lymphatics  of  the  forearm  became 
inflamed;  and  the  inflammation  extended  along  their  course 
to  the  axilla*  This  was  relieved  by  leeches ;  and  in  a  month 
afterwards  an  enlarged  gland  appeared  in  the  axilla,  which  gave 
way  to  the  same  treatment.  Not  long  subsequently  a  slight 
inflammation  occurred  in  the  throat,  which  was  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  scarlet  patches  on  the  forehead,  arms,  and  thighs. 
A  peculiar  eruption  also  appeared  on  the  scrotum,  and  tume- 
faction arising  from  periostitis  appeared  upon  the  tibia.  The 
health  was  seriously  affected,  and  the  suffering  from  the  throat 
often  very  great.  The  fauces  exhibited  an  erythematous  red- 
ness, and  sometime^  an  appearance  of  abrasion ;  but  no  deep 
ulceration.  The  patient  now  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury, and  took  two  grains  of  calomel  daily  for  four  days,  which 
affected  bis  gums,  and  rendered  his  breath  offensive.  It  was  then 
omitted,  and  never  afterwards  resumed.  All  the  symptoms 
gradually  declined ;  and  when  the  case  was  reported,  he  was 
affected  only  with  weakness,  wandering  pains  in  his  hip  joint, 
and  some  slight  remains  of  eruption  on  the  forehead  and  hand. 
It  is  stated  that  by  no  accident  or  possibility  could  he  have 
contracted  any  syphilitic  taint. 

With  regard  to  onychia  maligna^  the  writer  considers  the 
most  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  cure  to  be  the  com- 
plete extirpation  by  means  of  the  knife,  of  the  diseased  matrix 
of  the  nail.  The  operation  '*  consists  in  making  a  deep  incision 
down  to  the  bone,  from  three  to  four  lines  behind  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  sore,  which  incision  is  carried  round  it,  and  then 
the  entire  surface  is  dissected  out."  We  have  repeatedly  met 
with  these  cases  in  our  practice ;  but  have  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  knife.    The  use  of  a  powder  com- 
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posed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  corrosive  chloride 
of  mercury,  sprinkled  thickly  upon  the  diseased  surface,  and 
then  covered  with  a  pledget  of  lint  steeped  in  laudanum,  a 
practice  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Perkins  of  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  recommended  by  Dr.  Physic,  has  always  proved 
effectual,  in  our  hands,  in  completely  destroying  the  diseased 
surface,  and  converting  the  malignant  ulcer  into  a  healthy  sore. 
Dupuytren  is  usually  considered  the  author  of  the  operation  by 
the  knife  above  alluded  to :  but  according  to  Mr.  Rynd,  *'  it  was 
performed  in  many  of  the  hospitals  in  Dublin,  years  before  the 
paper  appeared  in  which  the  name  of  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon is  mentioned." 

In  the  disease  usually  designated  by  the  name  of  inverted 
toe  naily  Mr.  Rynd  recommends  the  same  operation  as  that  for 
onychia  maligna.  The  mere  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nail 
even  from  the  root  is  not  effectual,  as  the  secreting  membrane 
remains,  and  the  offending  matter  is  soon  reproduced. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  neither  of  these  painful 
operations  is  necessary.  In  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
our  own  observation,  we  have  usually  been  able  to  effect  a  cure 
by  the  plan  of  pressure,  combined  with  rest,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Meigs,  of  this  city,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences. 

Ruptured  Intestine. ^-^-Mr,  Hart,  in  a  communication  upon 
the  subject  of  contusions  of  the  abdomen,  after  relating  a  case 
of  ruptured  intestine  arising  from  external  violence,  endea- 
vours to  explain  the  fact,  that  this  accident  usually  happens 
to  the  jejunum,  by  adducing  the  circumstance,  that  this  portion 
of  the  bowels  is  at  its  commencen^ent  closely  attached  to  the 
spine,  and  for  some  inches  lower  down  is  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  that  part  by  the  shortness  of  its  mesentery,  thus  affording  a 
fixed  point  for  the  external  force  to  act  upon. 

Such  cases  are  usually  considered  as  utterly  hopeless  ;  but 
Mr.  Hart  recommends  a  mode  of  practice  which  is  certainly 
deserving  a  trial.  His  plan  is  to  suspend  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels  by  large  doses  of  opium,  and  thus  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  escape  of  their  contents  through  the  rupture; 
while  the  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  to  be  moderated 
by  bleeding,  general  and  local,  and  counter  irritation.    Our 
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readers  may  recollect  that  the  opiate  practice  is  employed  by 
Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,  in  the  somewhat  analogous  affection 
of  perforation  of  the  intestines ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  adduce  in  this  place  an  instance  of  its  success,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Hart  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  published  by  him  in  confirmation  of  the  propriety 
of  the  mode  of  practice  which  had  previously  occurred  to 
him  as  suitable  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

A  middle  aged  man  was  admitted  into  the  Meath  Hospital 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  peritonitis,  which  had  come 
on  suddenly  after  an  attackofhypercatharsis,  and  was  believed 
to  have  resulted  from  perforation  of  the  intestine.  The  belly 
was  swollen  and  so  exquisitely  tender  that  the  slightest  pres- 
sure made  the  patient  scream.  The  countenance  was  hippo- 
cratic,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  slow.  The 
patient  was  tormented  with  constant  hiccup.  Leeches  were 
applied  to  the  belly  without  any  apparent  advantage.  Opium 
was  then  directed  in  the  dose  of  one  grain  every  hour.  The 
following  day  the  symptoms  were  improved.  *'  The  patient 
had  not  experienced  the  slightest  coma,  headache,  or  delirium. 
The  same  plan  of  treatment  was  persevered  in  for  ten  or 
eleven  days,  the  quantity  of  opium  being  gradually  diminished. 
The  patient  recovered,  after  taking  altogether  one  hundred  and 
five  grains  of  opium,  without  having  experienced  any  of  those 
effects  which  usually  result  from  large  doses  of  this  narcotic." 

Case  ofattemfit  at  Suicide^  with  danger  of  suffocation  by  the 
falling  down  of  the  e/iiglottis, — Under  this  head.  Dr.  Houston 
communicates  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  suicide,  in  which  the 
throat  was  cut  with  a  razor  so  as  to  sever  the  epiglottis  from 
its  attachments  to  the  tongue  and  os  hyoidcs,  and  leave  it  hang- 
ing by  its  pedicle  to  the  back  of  the  pomum  adami.  The 
carotids  had  escaped  untouched,  and  the  bleeding  was  incon- 
siderable ;  yet  when  first  seen,  about  ten  minutes  after  the  ac- 
cident, the  patient  scarcely  appeared  alive.  The  pulsations  of 
the  heart  were  imperceptible,  no  pulse  could  be  felt  at  the 
wrist,  the  limbs  were  cold,  and  all  feeling  and  consciousness 
lost.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  suffocation,  and  were  found 
upon  examination  to  be  owing  to  the  falling  of  the  epiglottis 
over  the  rima  glottidis,  by  which  the  passage  of  air  into  the 
lungs  was  prevented.     When  the  obstruction  was  removed  by 
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raisiog  and  securing  the  epiglottis,  respiration  retumedi  and  the 
patient  survived  for  a  week. 

Internal  Strangulation  of  the  bowels  of ter  fiartuHtion,-^  Among 
the  pathological  observations  contributed  by  Dr.  Houston,  vre 
find  the  following  case.  A  lady  who  had  given  birth  to  several 
children  without  any  untoward  symptoms,  was  delivered  of  a 
healthy  boy,  her  last  child.  She  had  suffered  no  inconvenience 
during  pregnancy ;  but  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  in- 
fant was  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  died  in 
about  thirty-four  hours,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most 
acute  peritonitis.  On  examination  after  death,  the  whole  peri- 
toneal surface  was  found  inflamed,  and  the  ileum  to  the  extent  of 
three  feet  was  completely  sphacelated,  black,  and  filled  with 
blood.  ^'  A  band  of  lymph  two  inches  long,  and  of  consider- 
able thickness  and  solidity,  was  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
right  ovarium  and  fallopian  tube,  and  by  the  other  formed  a 
tight  noose  round  the  mesentery  of  the  mortified  intestine.*' 
It  would  appear  that  the  ovarium  during  pregnancy  had  con- 
tracted adhesion  to  the  mesentery,  while  the  uterus  was  high 
in  the  abdomen,  ^*  and  that  the  descent  of  that  organ  after  par- 
turition, drew  tight  the  band  which  strangulated  the  bowels.'* 

Obstinate  and  extensive  Psoriasis  cured  by  rest  and  depletion. 
The  case  of  which  we  give  the  following  abstract,  was  com- 
municated by  Dr.  William  West.  A  robust  young  man  was 
attacked  with  psoriasis  which  in  a  short  time  extended  over 
his  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  face  and  hands. 
Various  internal  medicines,  and  local  applications,  were  em- 
ployed without  effect.  At  length  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Duffin,  was  resorted  to;  and  after  the  in- 
flammatory action  had  been  reduced  by  venesection,  aperients, 
and  low  diet,  the  patient  was  put  upon  the  use  of  the  arsenical 
'solution.  But,  though  these  remedies  were  applied  for  many 
weeks,  no  permanent  benefit  was  experienced,  as  the  disease, 
although  occasionally  mitigated,  assumed  its  former  violence, 
as  soon  as  the  patient  took  exercise,  ov  in  the  slightest  degree 
departed  from  the  vegetable  diet.  All  treatment  was  now 
abandoned  for  some  time,  in  order  to  allow  the  patient  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  preceding  treatment.  When  a 
due  degree  of  vigour  had  been  restored,  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
was  again  commenced,  but  in  a  modified  manner.    The  patient 
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was  confined  strictly  to  his  bed,  was  placed  upon  a  cooling  and 
scanty  vegetable  diet,  was  bled  several  times,  and  had  his 
bowels  kept  open  by  a  combinatiqn  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
electuary  of  scammony.  Under  this  plan  he  rapidly  improved, 
and  in  less  than  five  weeks  was  almost  completely  freed  from 
a  disease  that  had  lasted  more  than  six  months,  and  had  re- 
sisted many  active  remedies.  The  advantages  of  confine- 
ment to  bed,  which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Graves  in  consul- 
tation in  this  case,  were  thought  to  be,  that  a  strict  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  is  thus  more  readily  enforced,  and  less  in- 
jorious  to  the  constitution,  and  that  the  skin  is  guarded  from 
all  sources  of  external  irritation,  while  it  is  kept  in  a  perspir- 
able state,  very  favourable  to  a  cure.  The  patient  had  no  re- 
lapse, nor  was  any  discolouration  of  the  skin  left,  even  where 
it  had  been  most  severely  afiected. 

The  extent  to  which  this  analysis  has  already  reached  ad- 
monishes us  that  we  must  be  more  rapid  in  our  survey  of  what 
remains,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  omit  much  that  we  should 
be  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce. 

Stahu  of  the  Conjunctiva  andofiacUicM  of  the  Cornea  firoduced 
by  nitrate  ofMitver^  acetate  of  lead^  Is^c. — Among  several  impor- 
tant contributions  to  ophthalmic  surgery  by  Dr.  Jacob,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  in  Ireland,  we 
were  particularly  struck  with  some  remarks  upon  the  subject 
which  we  hare  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section.  The  profes- 
sor has  for  many  years  noticed  in  his  lectures  the  stain  pro- 
duced in  the  conjunctiva  by  the  local  use  of  nitrate  of  silver; 
and  the  same  effect  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  Dr. 
J.  thinks  the  stain  indelible  even  when  existing  in  the  slightest 
degree.  He  has  not  observed  the  application  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion for  a  fortnight  or.three  weeks  to  produce  the  effect;  but 
believes  that "  its  continuance  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  will 
do  so.  The  colour,  in  cases  where  the  solution  has  been  used 
for  a  short  time,  is  a  light  olive,  sufficiently  deep,  however,  to 
produce  very  obvious  deformity.  If  a  strong  solution  has  been 
used  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  stain  is  much  deeper,  co- 
louring not  only  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  but  also  that  of  the 
under  lid,  upon  which,  from  the  vascularity  beneath,  the  colour 
appears  still  deeper." 

But  the  effecto  of  the  nitrate,  applied  either  in  substance  or 
solution  to  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 
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"  It  either  adheres  to  or  becomes  entangled  in  the  flocculcnt 

surface,  and  if  this  surface  be  not  a  slough  and  completely  cast 

off,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  rendered  black  or  brown  by  exposure, 

becomes  permanently  fixed  as  the  ulcer  heals,  and  constitutes 

an  indelible  dark  speck.     I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say," 

continues  the  professor,  "  that  these  effects  necessarily  follow 

in  every  case,  but  I  believe  the  black  opacity  of  the  cornea  is 

produced  most  frequently  by  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  the  very 

cases  in  which  the  application  is  particularly  recommended, 

that  is,  in  sloughy  ulcers,  or  ulcers  which  have  just  cast  off  a 

slough."     Dr.  Jacob  docs  not  consider  the  use  of  the  lunar 

caustic  necessary  in  these  cases;  but  to  those  inclined  to  use 

the  remedy,  offers  the  following  recommendation. 

*'  The  surgeon,  in  place  of  using  a  pencil  of  caustic,  as  re- 
commended by  Scarpa,  should  scrape  a  little  into  fine  powder, 
and  then  taking  up  a  little  on  the  moistened  point  of  a  fine  camel 
hair  pencil,  apply  it  with  a  steady  hand  to  the  ulcer,  waiting  his 
opportunity  till  the  eye  becomes  fixed,  and  repeating  the  appli- 
cation until  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  becomes  cc^pletely  white 
and  decomposed :  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  the  lid  from  falling,  or  the  eye  from  turning  up 
beneath  it,  until  he  has  washed  the  surface  with  a.  plentiful  dis- 
charge of  water  from  a  finely  pointed  syringe." 

The  injury  produced  by  acetate  of  lead  is  even  greater,  as  a 
general  rule,  than  that  which  follows  the  use  of  xhe  nitrate  of 
silver.  "  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  be  applied  to  the  eye 
when  the  cornea  is  suffering  from  an  ulcer  of  a  particular  cha- 
ractcrj  the  acetate  is  decomposed,  and  a  white  precipitate  i^ 
deposited  on  the  ulcer,  to  which  it  adheres  tenaciously,  and  in 
the  healing  becomes  permanently  and  indelibly  embedded  in  the 
structure  of  the  cornea.  The  appearance  produced  by  thi^ 
cause  cannot  be  mistaken.  Its  chalky,  impervious  opacity,  disr 
tinguishes  it  from  the  pearly  semi-transparent  structure  of  eveu 
the  densest  opacity  produced  by  common  ulceration.  It  is  pro^ 
duced  at  once,  and  by  a  single  application  of  the  solution.'' 
Dr.  J.  cannot  state  positively  the  precise  condition  of  the  ulcer 
-which  causes  this  deposit,  but  it  does  not  take  place  in  all  cases 
■where  the  acetate  of  lead  is  used.  It  occurs,  however,  most 
frequently  where  sloughing  and  ulceration  attend  purulent  .or 
pustular  ophthalmia,  and  when  the  ulcer  presents  a  dirty  whjitei 
unhealthy  appearance. 
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When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  acetate  of  lead  is 
dropped  into  the  eye,  it  immediately  becomes  turbid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chemical  action  of  the  tears ;  and  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  deposited.  It  is  this  insoluble  precipitate  uniting  with 
the  animal  matter  that  produces  the  discolouration. 

Dr.  Jacob  is  unable  to  determine  how  far  the  stains  and  opa- 
cities admit  of  remedy,  and  it  not  prepared  to  recommend  any 
measures  for  their  removal. 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus. — In  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  Dr. 
Montgommery,"  Professor  of  Mid  wifery  to  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,"  presents  a  gloomy  catalogue 
of  cases,  all  of  which  terminated  fatally;  nor  has  he  any  thing 
cheering  to  offer  in  relation  to  the  treatment.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  iodine,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  possess  great 
powers  over  this  complaint,  Dr.  Montgommery  observes  that 
in  bis  hands  it  has  completely  disappointed  expectation  in  every 
case  except  one,  in  which  it  appeared  to  produce  extraordinary 
benefit  in  the  condition  of  the  patient.     In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  omit  it  from  its  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  a  short  time  the  disease  resumed  all  its  former 
violence.     Nor  does  he  expect  more  from  the  operation  of  ex- 
cision.   He  states  his  conviction  that  so  far  as  his  experience 
has  enabled  him   to  judge,  it  is  almost  universally  imprac- 
ticable, and  utterly  useless  when  the  disease  really  exists  and 
is  deteloped.    The  disease,  he  observes,  occurring  usually  at 
a  time  of  life  when  disturbance  in  the  uterine  functions  and 
consequent  uneasiness  are  regarded  as  matters  of  course,  does 
not  attract  notice,  in  most  instances,  till  completely  formed, 
and  attended  with   consolidation  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  author,  the  pelvic  glands  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  are  contaminated  almost  from  the  beginning. 
''  It  Is  moreover  quite  ascertained,  that  the  disease,  instead  of  first 
showing  itself  in  the  cervix  or  os  uteri,  frequently  commences 
in  some  of  the  appendages  of  the  uterus  involving  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  organ,  and  thence 
spreading  downwards,  manifests  itself  last  in  the  cervix."    As 
a  matter  of  observation  on  the  subject,  the  author  states  that  in 
not  one  of  the  cases  of  the  disease  which  he  has  met  with, 
would  any  modification  of  the  operation  have  been  admissible 
or  justifiable. 

Vol.  XII.— R 
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A  communicalion  from  Dr.  Houston,  relative  to  two  ne^*^!^ 
discovered  muscles,  and  another  by  Dr.  Apjohn  on  expired 
air,  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  notice  in  this  place,  but 
are  precluded  by  our  limits.  We  shall  probubly  find  room  for 
an  abstract  of  their  contents  in  the  quarterly  summary. 

TVacAfo^omy.-:— Immediately  succeeding  the  last  mentioned 
paper,  is  a  case  of  laryngitis  recorded  by  Mr.  Foi-tcr,  in  which 
tracheotomy  was  performed  by  this  gentleman,  with  the  effect 
of  rescuing  the  patient  from  immediate  death,  and  restoring 
him  to  tolerable  health,  although  the  artificial  opening  is  still, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  necessary  for  respiratioti. 
Thus  far,  however,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case,  as 
others  equally  favourable  have  been  recorded.  But  in  this  in- 
stance the  disease  of  the  larynx  had  proceeded  so  far  that  one 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  had  been  separated  by  ulceration 
and  was  discharged  throdgh  the  wound ;  and  a  communication 
had  been  established  between  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  as  evinced 
by  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the  artificial  opening  when 
the  patient  attempted  to  swallow ;  and  the  peculiarity  is  that 
comparative  health  should  have  been  restored  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  communication  between  the  larynx  and  pha- 
rynx was  ultimately  closed  by  the  efforts  of  nature  ;  not  even 
the  stomach  tube  was  introduced  to  confine  the  liquids  swal- 
lowed to  the  proper  course. 

Effects  offioature  on  the  Ptt/«^.— The  next  communication  is 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Graves  upon  thfe  effects  produced  by  posture  on 
the  frequency  and  character  of  the  pulse.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pulse  is  usually  more  frequent  in  a  standing  than  re- 
cumbent position,  as  well  in  health  as  in  disease.  Dr.  Graves 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  and  presents  us  in 
this  communication  with  the  result  of  his  observations. 

In  a  healthy  person,  he  informs  us,  the  pulse  in  the  erect 
posture  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  horizontal,  by  from  six  to 
fifteen  beats  in  the  minute ;  the  difference  being  proportionate  to 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  In 
debility,  and  in  most  fonns  of  disease,  the  difference  is  greater, 
amounting  in  fevers,  and  in  the  debilitated  state  of  system  pro- 
duced by  fever  or  other  causes,  to  thirty,forty,  or  even  fif^y  beats. 
The  pulse  is  most  frequent  immediately  after  the  erect  position 
has  been  assumed,  and  generally  subsides  to  a  certain  extent 
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after  a  short  time,  hut  still  continues  steadily  more  frequent 
than  in  the  recumbent  posture.  When  the  individual  lies 
down  it  rapidly  falls  to  the  former  standard.  '^  In  some  the 
increase  in  frequency  is  greater  between  the  horizontal  and  sit- 
ting posture,  than  between  the  latter  and  the  erect;  while  in 
others  the  contrary  takes  place,  so  that  generally  the  frequency 
in  the  sitting  posture  may  be  taken  as  a  mean."  The  pulse  is 
also  stronger  in  the  horizontal  than  the  erect  posture;  so  that 
its  maximum  of  utrcngth  and  minimum  of  frequency  are  attain- 
ed together.  Hyficrtrofihy  with  dilatation  of  the  heart  i^  the  only 
disease  in  which  Dr.  Graves  did  not  find  this  difference ;  and 
the  peculiarity  is  explained  by  the  increased  strength  and  en- 
ergy which  the  left  ventricle  possesses  in  this  complaint. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained.  We  have  alwuys  ascribed  it  to  the 
muscular  effort  requisite  in  standing ;  but  Dr.  Graves  states  that 
he  found  It  to  exist  even  when  the  individual  was  retained  in 
an  upright  position  without  muscular  exertion  on  his  part. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  he  concluded  that  the  dif- 
ference might  depend  upon  the  difference  of  pressure  exerted 
on  the  brain;  and  inferred  that  by  placing  the  head  lower  than 
the  feet,  he  should  produce  a  still  greater  retardation  of  the  pulse; 
but  the  result  of  experiment  did  not  accord  with  his  precon- 
ceived opinion.  No  change  in  frequency  was  produced  by  this 
position ;  but  the  strength  of  the  pulse  was  diminished,  in  some 
instances  considerably ;  and  irregularity  in  the  beat  was  not  an 
unusual  effect.  This  Dr.  Graves  ascribes  to  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  upon  the  aortic  valves. 

It  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  practice  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  horizontal  and  erect  po- 
sitioHi  ai  a  measure  of  the  debility  of  the  patient. 

Two  interesting  cases  of  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  trachea  are  related  by  Mr.  M^Namara,  but  as  their  interest 
depends  rather  on  thr  bkill  in  diagnosis  which  was  displayed 
by  the  operator,  tliun  upon  any  new  principles  which  they  are 
calculated  to  illustrate,  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
transferring  them  to  our  pages. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  communication  on  the  subject  of 
a  peculiar  convulsive  (Usease  of  infants,  by  Dr.  Marsh,  profes- 
sor of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Royal  Col- 
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lege  of  Surgeons.  With  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  this 
paper  we  shall  close  our  review,  already  perhaps  too  much  ex- 
tended. 

Peculiar  convulsive  disease  of  Infants.-^The  complaint  to 
which  we  refer  under  this  title,  was  described  by  Dr.  John 
Clarke  in  his  commentaries  on  the  diseases  of  children,  and  by 
Dr.  Cheyne  in  his  treatise  on  Hydrocephalus ;  and  has  been  no- 
ticed by  some  other  writers  in  a  desultory  manner;  but  as  it  is 
not  generally  well  known,  nor  the  principles  upon  which  it 
should  be  treated  well  settled,  Dr.  Marsli  presents  the  results 
of  his  own  experience  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiency. 

Though  mild  and  in  general  easily  curable  in  its  earlier 
stages  and  simpler  forms,  it  is  liable,  if  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
to  become  a*very  dangerous  affection.  It  consists  primarily  in 
a  spasm  of  the  glottis ;  but  as  it  increases  in  severity,  other  mus- 
cles, particularly  those  which  move  the  fingers  and  toes,  become 
engaged  ;  and  it  ultimately,  if  not  arrested,  assumes  the  form  of 
severe  and  universal  convulsions.  The  infant  is  suddenly  at-, 
tacked  with  difHculty  of  breathing,  is  thrown  into  great  alarm 
and  agitation,  makes  convulsive  efforts  to  respire,  during  which 
the  face  becomes  swollen  and  purplish,  and  at  length  recovers 
from  the  paroxysm  with  a  long  and  sonorous  inspiration.  The 
attacks  frequently  return,  and  are  excited  by  any  cause  which 
tends  to  disturb  the  system.  Sometimes  the  disease  consists 
solely  in  a  repetition  of  these  paroxysms  of  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis, without  a  perceptible  derangement  of  function  in  any  other 
part,  or  any  apparent  irritation  from  dentition.  It  appears  to 
depend  on  irregular  nervous  action ;  and  generally  subsides  un- 
der mild  tonic  treatment,  a  well  regulated  diet,  and  exposure 
to  fresh  air.  In  one  case  Dr.  Marsh  prescribed  half  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  quinia  for  a  child  eleven  months  old ;  and  he  has  some- 
times found  occasion  to  resort  to  anti-spasmodics,  among  which 
none  has  appeared  to  him  more  beneficial  than  that  old  fashion- 
ed medicine,  the  ^'  Tinctura  Fuliginis."  But  the  complaint  is 
frequently  complicated  with  painful .  dentition,  and  with  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  functions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  spasmodic  action  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  frequently  becomes  general ;  fever  sometimes  sets 
in;  the  brain  often  takes  on  disease;  and  the  infant,  if  not  re- 
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lieved,  uitimately  sinks  under  the  complicated  affection.  There 
is  also  dang;er  of  sudden  death  from  a  protracted  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  rinia  glottidis.  In  the  treatment  of  these  more 
complicated  forms,  the  accompanying  ailments  must  he  prima- 
rily attended  to.  The  gums  should  be  lanced,  the  disordered 
functions  of  the  digestive  apparatus  corrected,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms and  cerebral  disease  combatted ;  and  then  the  remedies 
proper  for  giving  tone  to  the  nervous  system  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied.  Nothing  is  so  efiectual  as  sending  the  in- 
fant into  the  country.  The  patient  frequently  begins  to  recover 
immediately  upon  breathing  the  country  air,  thougii  other  reme- 
dies may  have  proved  ineffectual.  An  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Marsh  in  which  the  convulsions,  which  had  ceased  upon 
the  removal  of  the  infant  into  the  country,  returned  immedi- 
ately when  it  was  brought  into  a  newly  painted  house  in  the 
city;  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result. 
A  change  of  the  nurse  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  if  the  child 
has  been  deprived  of  the  breast  too  early,  a  return  to  it  may 
be  necessary.  Where  life  has  been  apparently  extinguished  by 
the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  artificial  respiration, 
if  instantaneously  resorted  to,  may  restore  the  patient.  An  in- 
stance of  such  a  result  was  mentioned  to  Dr.  Marsh  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  tobacco  injection  was  administered  with  appa- 
rent advantage  in  one  of  the  cases  detailed  in  the  paper  before 
us;  but  this  remedy  is,  we  conceive,  too  hazardous  in  infants  to 
be  employed  with  propriety,  unless  the  situation  of  the  patient 
should  be  almost  desperate. 

In  closing  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  work  under  re- 
view, we  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  the  benefit  conferred, 
upon  the  profession  by  its  authors.  We  know  of  no  plan  so 
well  calculated  to  collect  and  garner  up  that  fugitive  knowledge, 
which  is  the  result  of  individual  experience;  and  which,  though 
it  may  be  of  little  comparative  value  in  single  instances,  is  in 
the  aggregate  of  tlie  highest  importance,  and  must  in  the  end 
contribute  to  advance  the  interests  of  medical  science  almost 
Ix'vond  calculation.  In  journals,  which  appear  at  certain  stated 
interval.^,  and  are  usual Iv  dcsiinied  to  alVurd  an  extended  view 
of  the  whole  held  of  medirinc,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  new  facts,  to  fill  u[)  ilie  pavjcs  with  sprrulatioii  or  rc- 
pcliiion  of  furmer  knowledge,  and  lu  uccupy  much  space  merely 
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in  comments  upon  what  has  been  presented  to  the  public  in 
another  shape*  In  a  work  such  as  the  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports, which  appears  only  when  sufficient  matter  has  been  ob- 
tained to  complete  avolume,  and  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to 
embody  the  experience  and  observation  of  its  contributorS| 
there  is  no  temptation  to  inflate  trifles  into  undue  magnitude, 
in  order  to  fill  vacuities,  and  no  necessity  to  desert  the  path 
of  fact  and  induction,  for  that  of  discussion  or  criticism.  We 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  undervalue  journals  or  reviews.  They 
have  their  uses,  and  indeed  in  the  present  state  of  the  profes- 
sion, are  indispensable,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  simply  to  serve 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  floating  masses  of  medical 
knowledge,  which  would  otherwise  scatter  themselves  iiifl- 
nitely  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  vision.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  express  our  conviction,  that  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
authors  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  is  incomparably  the 
best  for  the  purposes  it  is  designed  to  fullil.  It  is  superior  to 
the  journal  system  in  this  respect,  that  it  presents  us  with  a 
magazine,  from  which  medical  architects  may,  in  all  future  time, 
draw  the  materials  of  their  theories  and  systems,  instead  of 
a  workshop  in  which  materials,  finished  and  unfinished  work- 
manship, the  refuse  or  broken  fragments  of  former  manufac- 
tures, and  wares  which  need  repair  from  the  injuries  of  time, 
or  the  changes  of  fashion,  are  all  mingled  together  to  answer 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  community.  It  is  also  greatly^ 
preferable  to  the  plan  of  writing  separate  books,  whenever  any 
thing  is  in  the  possession  of  individuals  which  they  deem 
worthy  of  communication  to  the  public.  No  one  is  willing  to 
write  a  book  unless  he  can  swell  it  to  a  certain  magnitude,  and 
as  very  few  have  original  matter  sufficient  to  fill  even  a  small 
volume,  it  is  necessary  either  to  indulge  in  unnecessary  and  te- 
dious details  or  fruitless  speculation,  or  to  exercise  ingenuity 
in  dressing  up  former  knowledge,  so  as  to  give  it  some  air  of 
novelty.  Many  experienced  physicians  who  have  valuable  in- 
formation to  communicate,  will  neither  submit  to  the  drudgery, 
nor  condescend  to  the  littleness  of  this  kind  of  work,  even  for 
the  gratification  of  beholding  their  name  on  the  back  of  a 
volume.  Thus  on  the  one  hand,  the  gem  of  real  knowledge  is 
buried  in  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  requires  a  wearisome  search 
for  its  discovery ;  on  the  other,  it  goes  down  to  the  grave  with 
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its  possessor,  and  becomes  as  though  it  had  never  existed. 
It  is  evident  that  these  remarks  do  not  appljr  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  systems  in  the  various  branches  of  medicine,  which 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  study,  and  in  which  originality  is 
not  claimed  except  in  the  mode  of  arrangement.  In  the  Dub- 
lin Hospital  Reports,  both  the  inconveniences  above  alluded 
to,  are  in  great  measure  avoided.  The  writers,  among  whom 
are  included  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  Ireland,  can  afford 
to  be  brief  without  the  fear  of  seeming  insignificant,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  almost  every  page  sparkles  with  novelties  in 
thought  or  in  fact.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  first  part  of  another  volume  is  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  spring  of  1832. 


Abt.  VI.— diseases  of  the  chest. 

CUnique  Mcdicaley  ou  Choix  d*  Observations  recueillies  a 
PHopital  de  la  ChartU  {CUnique  de  M.  Lebminier,^ 
par  G.  Akdbal,  4*c. 

Clinical  ReportSy  or  Selected  CaseSy  draion  from  the  prac- 
tice ofM.  Lerminier,  in  the  Hospital  of  la  Charit^y  by 
G.  Andral,  4'^. 

In  two  preceding  numbers  of  this  Journal,  we  endeavoured  to 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  more  prominent  views 
presented  by  M.  Andral  on  the  diseases  affecting  the  mucous 
membrane  and  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  There  remains  for  us 
to  examine  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  pleura  constituting  the 
covering  of  the  lungs,  and  that  forming  the  immediate  lining  of 
the  cavities  in  which  these  organs  arc  lodged.  The  membrane 
now  referred  to,  possesses  a  structure  and  character  widely 
different  from  what  appertain  to  the  other  tissues  composing 
the  lungs.  The  morbid  products  have  likewise  a  very  distinc- 
tive character. 
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In  Ihc  experiments  made  upon  animals,  by  injecting  slightljr 
irritatint^  fluids,  or  by  introducing  foreign  bodies  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura,  at  a  very  early  period  a  portion  of  the  membrane 
loses  its  natural  hue,  and  acquires  a  reddish  tint.  According 
to  our  author,  in  this  stage,  the  redness  depends  on  the  san- 
guineous injection  of  the  vessels  distributed  through  the  cel- 
lular texture  immediately  under  the  pleura, — this  membrane 
still  retaining  its  transparency,  and  being  still  devoid  of  red 
vessels.  If,  however,  the  inflamniation  becomes  more  intense, 
then  the  membrane  will  be  found  having  its  vessels  more  op 
less  injected  with  blood,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
minute  dots,  streaks,  patches,  and  serpentine  bands  of  a  red 
colour,  or  this  colour  may  be  uniformly  diffused  over  a  sur- 
face more  or  less  extensive.  This  latter  appearance  is  stated 
to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

When  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  the  pleura  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  its  transparency.  Still  scarce  any  degree 
of  thickening  can  be  observed,  and  the  natural  consistence  of 
the  membrane  remains  unaltered.  On  some  occasions  the 
separation  of  the  pleura  from  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  can 
be  more  easily  cfTected  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  mem- 
brane, as  if  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  had  participated  in 
the  inflammation,  and  become  more  easily  torn. 

The  alterations  in  the  secretions  from  an  inflamed  picuray 
are  more  numerous  and  more  various  than  the  changes  obser- 
ved in  the  texture  of  the  membrane.  We  have  often  occasion 
to  observe,  that  these  alterations  in  the  secretions  arc  the  most 
obvious,  when  the  membrane  has  undergone  no  perceptible 
morbid  change. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  poured  into  the  chest  may  be  so  great  aa 
to  compress  the  lungs,  also  to  press  down  the  diaphragm,  and 
thus  cause  a  prominence  of  the  abdomen.  By  this  accumula* 
tion  of  fluid,  the  intercostal  space  will  be  extended  and  appear 
more  bulging  than  natural.  The  mediastinum  often  yields  to 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  contained  in  either  cavity  of  the 
tkoA'ax.  Hence  where  the  accumulation  has  taken  place  on  the 
left  side,  the  heart  has  been  thrust  to  the  right,  and  the  apex 
lying  immediately  behind  the  sternum,  the  pulsations,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  have  been  felt  on  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax. 
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The  character  of  the  secretion  is  exceedingly  various. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  may  exhibit 
all  the  characters  of  serum,  being  of  a  light  sti*aw  colour,  limpid, 
and '  transparent.  A  slight  tinge  of  red  observable  in  the 
pleura,  and  some  filamentous  concretions  on  its  surface,  may 
afford  the  only  evidences  of  inflammation,  v^hose  existence,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  was  announced  by  very  unequivo- 
cal symptoms ;  more  frequently  we  observe  flakes  floating  in 
a  limpid  serum,  or  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  this  fluid. 
The  flakes  being  very  minute  and  difl^used  through  the  efi*used 
serum,  will  destroy  its  natural  colour  and  transparency.  Oc- 
casionally the  fluid  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  pre- 
sents ail  the  essential  characters  of  pus.  Instances  have  been 
noticed  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  matter  being  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  the  chest.  This  concrete  form  of  the  effused  mat- 
ter is  owing  to  the  presence  of  fibrine,  so  frequently  observed 
as  one  of  the  products  of  inflammation.  A  portion  of  red  blood 
may  likewise  be  effused,  imparting  more  or  less  of  its  charac- 
teristic colouri  at  times  appearing  in  coagulated  masses;  or  the 
red  particles  may  be  separated,  leaving  a  concrete  substance 
resembling  the  fibrine  of  the  blood. 

The  rarious  effusions  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  are 
for  the  most  part  inodorous,  except  when  a  communication  is 
established  through  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  or  when  there  ex- 
ists a  fistulous  opening  in  the  lungs  admitting  of  the  contact  of 
atmospheric  air^ 

Collections  of  air  have  occ2|§ionally  been  observed.  They 
may  be  the  immediate  product  of  secretion ;  but  more  frequent- 
ly they  result  from  the  admission  of  air  through  an  opening  in 
the  lungs. 

In  inflammation  of  the  pleura  the  effused  fluid  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  concrete  and  pass  into  the  solid  state.  Hence  are 
formed  the  pseudo  membranes  presenting  such  variety  in  fi- 
gure, colour,  consistence,  thickness,  and  organization. 

In  the  early  stage  immediately  as  this  concretablc  matter  is 
secreted,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  fibrin  and 
serum.  The  proportions  have  never  been  ascertained.  From 
what  we  have  observed  we  believe  that  the  serum  in  point  of 
quantity  will  be  found  the  predominant  principle,  though  the 
power  of  becoming  solid  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
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fibrin,  termed,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  his  immecliate  disciples, 
coagulable  lymph. 

This  concrete  matter  is  capable  of  agglutinating  and  uniting 
opposing  surfaces.  In  the  further  progress  it  becomes  Orga- 
nized and  assumes  all  the -properties  of  membrane.  We  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  the  chemical  change  is 
effected  in  this  exudation,  and  how  the  fibrin  and  serum 
which  were  first  observed  have  their  place  supplied  by  a  sub- 
stance convertible  into  gelatin. 

At  what  period  this  concretable  substance  may  be  formed  on 
the  surface  of  an  inflamed  pleura,  and  at  what-  period  it  may 
become  perfectly  organized  cannot  be  determined  by  any  ex- 
periments and  observations  which  have  yet  been  oQered.  Some 
experiments  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Andral,  but  they  a£Pord  no  de- 
finite information  on  a  subject  so  interesting  in  pathology. 

The  possibility  of  the  pseudo  membranes  being  absorbed  is 
discussed  by  our  author,  and  he  inclines  to  the  affirmative;  but 
he  does  not  support  his  opinion  by  those  arguments  which  we 
think  might  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  We  can  -  only  reason 
from  analogy,  as  the  proof  of  such  a  process  going  on  within 
the  thorax  must  be  wanting.  But  in  parts  coming  more  im- 
mediately within  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  as  the  mem- 
branous concretions  formed  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  such  ad- 
ventitious matter  has  been  known  to  disappear.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  all  adventitious  Xbrraa- 
tions  have  an  inferior  vitality,  and  admit  of  being  removed  by 
the  power  of  the  absorbents.  .  ^ 

Dr.  A.  has  recorded  some  very  interesting  cases,  showing 
that  the  pseudo  membranes  may  be  affected  with  tubercles, 
cancer,  or  be  the  seat  of  ossific  depositions. 

The  various  causes  leading  to  the  production  of  pleurisy  have 
been  so  frequently  noticed  by  medical  writers,  that  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  accompany  our  author  in  this  portion  of  his 
inquiries;  but  shall  pi'oceed.to  extract  the  more  important  in- 
formation relating  to  the  signs  characterizing  the  disease. 

It  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  to  bring  before  our 
readers  an  enumeration  of  all  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
usually  observed  to  accompany  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
We  believe,  howeVer,  that  on  a  subject  so  interesting  and  so 
deeply  affecting  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  probable  issue 
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of  this  disease,  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  directed  to  the  inquiry  into  the  full  value  of  every 
symptom,  taken  singly  or  collectively.  In  the  succession. of 
medical  opinions,  we  find  greater  precision  gradually  develop- 
ed, and  what  was  at  first  dark  and  mysterious  becomes  in  the 
progress  of  science  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood. 
The  discrimination  between  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and 
that  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  lungs  was  deemed, 
even  by  Cullen,  to  be  almost  impracticable.  A  more  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  the  various  phenomena  accompanying  the 
disease,  together  with  the  noting  of  the  morbid  appearances 
observed  after  death,  have  certainly  tended  to  introduce  a  more 
ii\timate  acquaintance  with  the  pathognomonic  signs.  Of  late 
years  percussion  and  auscultation,  as  applied  to  exploring  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  appear  to  have  afforded  to  many  practi- 
tioners more  determinate  means  of.  ascertaining  the  specific 
changes  resulting  from  the  morbid  affections  of  the  organs  of 
respiration. 

In  the  book  before  us  the  author  has  entered  into  a  full  dis- 
quisition on  the  value  of  the  several  symptoms  observed  in 
pleurisy.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  in  rather  a  condensed 
and  abridged  form  the  principal  observations  appertaining  to 
this  subject. 

The  pain  so  generally  felt  in  pleurisy  may  vary  in  seat,  in- 
tensity, and  duration.  The  more  ordinary  seat  of  this  pain  is 
about  the  part  covered  by  the  breast ;  more  rarely  it  is  referred 
to  the  axilla,  to  some  spot  behind  the  sternum,  beneath  the 
clavicles  or  between  the  shoulder  blades.  The  pain  may  be 
confined,  or  it  may  be  diffused  over  a  large  portion  of  the  chest. 
When  the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm  is  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, the  pain  is  generally  felt  in  the  hypochondria.  The 
pain  is  commonly  observed  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  disease.  At  first  it  is  often  fugitive,  and  some  days  may 
elapse  before  it  becomes  fixed.  In  many  instances  the  pain  is 
▼ery  acute  and  unremitting,  or  there  may  be  intervals  of  com- 
parative ease.  The  inspirations  are  short,  and  the  patient  ap- 
pears apprehensive  of  aggravating  the  pain  every  time  he 
draws  his  breath,  and  the  same  motive  induces  him  to  sup- 
press the  slightest  effort  to  cough.  In  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease the  pain  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity,  becomes  ob- 
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scure,  and  may  eulirely  cease  bciui^  the  termiiiallon  of  ihe  dis- 
ease. Sometimes  the  pain  is  suddenly  aggravated,  aud  creates 
a  Incurrence  or  severe  increase  of  inflammation. 

The  pain  or  stitch  in  the  side  so  often  observed  in  cases  of 
peripneumony,  is  considered  as  owing  to  the  inflammation  hav- 
ing extended  from  the  parenchyma  to  the  pleura  investing  the 
lungs. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  symptom  as  characteristic  of 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  state,  that 
the  pleuritic  stitch  has  not  been  noticed  in  some  instances 
when  after  death  the  existence  of  the  disease  has  been  render- 
ed unequivocal. 

Rheumatic  pain  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  may  be 
generally  distinguished  from  pleurisy,  by  the  absence  of  the 
other  symptoms  characterising  this  disease,  and  by  pressure 
on  the  ribs,  as  well  as  on  the  intermediate  spaces,  causing  an 
aggravation  of  the  pain. 

There  is  commonly  great  oppression  in  the -breathing,  the 
inspiratory  efforts  are  short,  quick  and  in  rapid  succession. 
When  effusion  has  not  taken  place,  the  dyspnoea  is  attributable 
to  the  pain  excited  by  the  motion  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
respiration.  In  every  instance  of  inflammation  there  is  a  na- 
tural disposition  to  keep  the  affected  part  at  rest.  But  the 
motions  of  the  vital  organs  are  incessant.  Life  would  cease 
%vithout  the  continual  action  of  the  lungs.  The  demands  of 
the  system  are  however  supplied  by  the  more  frequent,  yet  less 
expansive,  inspirations  of  the  atmospheric  air  so  essential  to 
animal  existence.  The  dyspnoea  may  not  be  obsen-ed  while 
the  patient  remains  quiet  in  bed,  yet  is  well  marked  when  he 
engages  in  conversation,  rises,  or  makes  any  considerable  effort. 
The  compression  of  the  lungs  caused  by  the  effusions  into  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura  will  hardly  fail  to  occasion  great  oppres* 
sion  in  the  breathing.  Exceptions  however  do  occur,  and  our 
author  has  given  a  remarkable  instance  (case  10).  But  where 
such  collections  have  been  observed  without  causing  dyspnoea, 
they  have  been  confined  to  one  cavity,  the  lung  on  the  opposite 
side  admitting  of  more  than  its  normal  expansion,  so  that  the 
system  may  be  supposed  not  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  due 
supply  of  air. 

The  dyspnoea  continuing  severe  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  announces  a  fatal  termination.  Often  the  respiration  be- 
comes free  long  before  the  effused  fluid  is  absorbed/  For  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  information  af- 
forded by  percussion  and  by  auscultation,  whether  immediate 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  stethoscope. 

The  signs  derived  from  the  motions  of  the  thorax  serve  to 
indicate  certain  modifications  of  the  disease  in  question.  Ip 
cases  of  costo-pulmonary  pleurisy,  inspiration  will  be  effected 
by  the  cpntraction  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  pleura  covers 
ing  the  diaphragm  is  inflamed  that  muscle  remains  quiescent, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  is  accompanied  by  a  notable 
elevation  of  the  ribs. 

In  pleurisy  there  are  no  violent  fits  of  coughing.  If  cough 
accompanies  the  disease,  it  is  short,  frequent,  suppressed,  and 
for  the  most  part  dry.  When  expectoration  is  observed  the 
sputum  resembles  that  of  catarrh.  Upon  the  whole  no  very 
satisfactory  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the 
cough  and  the  accompanying  sputa. 

The  patient  lying  on  the  affected  side  has  been  considered  as 
pathognomonic  of  effusion.  Dr.  A.  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  pleurisies,  with  or  with- 
out effusion,  the  patients  lie  on  the  back,  though  many  incline 
somewhat  to  the  affected  side ;  and  only  a  few  were  observed  to 
lie  directly  on  the  side  affected.  When  the  effusion  is  conside- 
rable the  patient  never  lies  on  the  opposite  side.  When  the 
inflammation  affects  the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm,  the 
horizontal  position  becomes  very  painful,  and  the  patient  re- 
ciuires  to  be  supported  in  bed  with  his  trunk  erect,  or  even 
inclined  forward. 

Taken  collectively,  the  foregoing  symptoms  afford  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  that  there  is  effusion  into  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura;  but  more  positive  assurance  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mensuration,  percussion  and  auscultation ;  and  these 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  former  signs,  render  the  diag- 
nosis in  pleurisy  very  obvious  and  certain. 

We  often  observe  that  the  side  in  which  the  accumulation 
takes  place  is  larger  than  the  opposite  one ;  and  the  mere  in- 
crease of  five  or  six  lines  is  sufficient  to  make  this  evident. 
Dr.  Andral  states  that  he  never  knew  it  to  exceed  an  inch  and  a 
half.    A  projection  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  a  fluctuation, 
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leave  no  doubt  of  the  exislencc  ol*  fluid  in  Ihe  cavity  of  the 
thorax.. 

If  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
the  lungs  does  not  take  place,  there  will  be  a  sinking  in  of  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax,  obviating  the  void  occasioned  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  fluid. 

The  slightest  effusion  destroys  the  sonorous  character  of  the 
affected  side,  and  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  fluid  the 
sound  emitted  by  the  thorax  on  percussion  will  be  more  or  less 
dull.  At  first  this  indication  will  be  confined  to  the  inferior 
portion,  but  it  will  extend  as  the  accumulation  increases. 

When  there  is  an  effusion  in  both  sides  the  dull  sound  will 
be  equally  observed  on  either  side,  and  will  correspond  to  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  effused  matter.  (Cases  34,  27.) 
Where,  however,  the  interlobular  portion  of  the  pleura  is  affect- 
ed, the  natural  sound  emitted  on  percussion  wilt  not  be  dimi- 
nished. The  remark  applies  equally  when  the  pleura  covering 
the  diaphragm  is  the  seat  of  a  partial  exudation,  and  when  the 
mediastinum  is  similarly  affected.  Cases  18, 19,  20, 24, 35)  are 
given  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  . 

Percussion  cannot  at  all  times  be  practised,  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  which  the  operation  excites. 

If  the  ear  be  applied  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  stethoscope, 
to  the  thorax  of  one  affected  with  pleurisy,  other  and  more 
positive  signs  will  be  perceived.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  before  any  effusion  or  deposition  has  taken 
place,  and  the  pain  being  acute,*  the  respiratory  sound  is  sensi- 
bly more  obtuse  on  the  affected  side.  In  this  stag^  no  difference 
is  perceived  on  percussion.  The  diminished  intensity  in  the 
respiratory  sound  on  the  affected  side  admits  of  this  explana- 
tion, that  on  this  side  there  is  not  the  full  dilatation  of  the 
thorax,  and  consequently  that  less  air  is  received  into  the 
lungs. 

In  proportion  as  matter  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
pleura,  the  respiratory  sound  becomes  more  indistinct.  But  on 
the  sound  side  the  respiration  is  heard  more  distinctly  than  in 
ordinai7  health.  Where  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  effused  the 
respiratory  sound  ceases  altogether.  In  practising  ausculta- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  particular  position  of  the 
patient,  as  a  portion  of  the  lungs  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
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walls  of  the  thorax,  the  effused  fluid  occupying  only  the  more  de- 
pending part  of  the  cavity,  "  Adhesions  of  the  pleura  covering 
the  lungs,  and  that  lining  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  may  form 
cysts,  in  vrhich  the  fluid  will  be  confined,  and  the  influence  of 
gravitation  prevented. 

On  some  occasions  of  large  accumulation  of  fluid,  a  bron- 
chial sound  is  perceived,  but  much  more  rarely,  than  in  cases 
of  hepatization  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  compression  of 
the  lung  preventing  the  air  from  penetrating  beyond  the  bron- 
chia. If  these  tubes  are  loaded  with  mucus  the  interposition 
of  fluid  bet^ween  the  lung  and  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  will  not 
prevent  the  appropriate  mucous  rattle  from  being  heard. 

The  voice  of  a  person  affected  with  effusion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  means  of  the  stethoscope 
applied  to  the  diseased  side,  has  a  tremulous  sound,  often  re- 
sembling the  bleating  of  a  goat,  whence  the  term  oegophony, 
introduced  by  Laennec.     To  obviate  every  possible  deception, 
it  will  be  necessary  likewise  to  examine  the  sound  side,  as  a 
tremour  of  the  voice  is  peculiar  to  some  persons  in  perfect 
health.    This  sound  of  the  voice,  or  oegophony,  is  subject  to 
certain  modiflcations,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fluid  ac- 
cumulated in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.     Dr.  Andral  does  not  con- 
sider this  peculiar  resonance  of  the  voice  as  pathognomonic  of 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  for  a  simi- 
lar condliion  of  the  voice  is  occasionally  observed  to  accom- 
pany hepatization  of  the   pulmonary  tissue.     But  when  the 
other  symptoms  indicating  the  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  are  not  present,  the  evidence  of  an  accumulation 
of  fluid  is  rendered  exceedingly  strong.     In  a  note,  he  states,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Reynaud,  that  he  has  found  *'  the  absence 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  walls  of 
the  thorax,  communicated  to  the  hand  applied  to  the  side  of  the 
patient  when  speaking,  to  be  a  certain  indication  of  effusion, 
when  the  phenomenon  is  confined  to  one  side.  This  examination 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  different 
sidesy  does  not  require  the  patient  to  be  seated,  or  that  he  should 
be  uncovered.    The  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  diffused,  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  this  mode  of  examina- 
tion.    In  case  of  peripneumonia  complicated  with  effusion  in 
tbe  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  symptoms  belonging  to  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  may  not  be  fully  developed  ; 
on  directing  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  stomach,  the  crepitating 
rattle  will  become  very  sensible  and  the  oegophony  will  be  con- 
verted into  bronchophony.  The  existence  of  the  effused  fluid 
will  be  recognized  by  the  following  signs  :  a  distinct  sound  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  rubbing  two  bodies  together  by 
jerks,  according  in  point  of  time,  and  corresponding  in  degree, 
with  the  motions  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  will  be  perceived 
by  the  ear,  assisted  with  the  stethoscope  applied  to  the  side  qi 
the  patient." 

The  first  three  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Andral,  are  considered 
by  him  as  instances  of  simple  pleurisy  without  effusion ;  the 
patients  recovered.  We  are  furnished  likewise  with  the  his- 
tory of  eight  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  accompanied 
by  effusion:  as  the  patients  likewise  recovered,  the  presence  of 
the  fluid  was  inferred  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  percussion 
and  auscultation.  The  third  case  in  this  class  was  occasioned 
by  external  violence.  The  ninth  case  in  this  collection,  or  the  ' 
twelfth  taken  numerically  in  the  order  given  by  our  author, 
proved  fatal :  and  the  signs  of  effusion  affoixled  by  percussion 
and  auscultation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  were 
verified  after  death.  In  the  next  case  there  was  a  collection 
of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  resulting  from  the  commu- 
nication with  a  tubercular  excavation .  in  the  lung.  The  suc- 
ceeding case  affords  an  example  of  pleuritic  effusion  connect- 
ed with  gangrene  of  the  lung.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
cases  presented  an  effusion  of  blood  on  examination  after  death. 
The  seventeenth  case  is  that  of  a  woman  aged  fifty-five ;  in 
this  instance,  after  some  days  residence  in  the  hospital,  a  tu- 
mour was  observed  below  the  right  clavicle,  and  extended 
nearly  to  the  mamma,  which  being  opened,  gave  vent  to  a  large 
quantity  of  pus.  Four  days  after  the  operation  death  took 
place.  Numerous  cases  are  given  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  phenomena  of  partial  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

The  23d  case  affords  an  example  of  inflammation  affecting  the 
pleura  of  two  opposing  lobes,  and  terminating  .In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cyst,  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  pus.  No  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  this  fluid  were  perceived  ^y  means  of 
percussion,  or  of  the  stethoscope.  Cases  39,  30,  31,  33,  are  in- 
stances of  inflammation  with  effusion  occurring  in  both  pleurae. 
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w?  Treatise  on  Fever,    By  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D.,  Phy* 

sician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,     London  printed, 

1829.       Philadelphia  re-prinied,  Carey  ^*  Lea,  1830  : 
pp.  448. 

[concluding    ARTICLE.j 

In  our  previous  analytic  artijcle,  we  followed  the  author 
through  his  first  five  chapters,  on  the  ancient  and  modem  doc- 
trines of  fever ;  on  its  varieties  and  proper  classification  ;  and 
on  sjnochus,  typhus,  and  scarlatina.  The  chapters  which  yet 
remain  to  be  analyzed  are  severally  on  the  pathology  of  fever ; 
the  relation  between  the  phenomena  of  fever,  or  the  theory  of 
the  disease ;  the  causes  of  fever ;  and  the  treatment. 

Chatter  VI.    Pathology  of  Fever. 

In  the  history  of  the  symptoms  of  fever,  the  author  very  proper- 
ly sees  nothing  but  the  means  of  determining  the  nature  of  the 
cventM  of  which  the  symptoms  are  the  signs.  The  events  are 
the  morbid  changes,  and  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  these,  by 
first  noting  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  secondly  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  organs  after  death.  A  comparison 
of  the  symptoms  with  tlie^state  of  the  organs  as  surbscquently 
ascertained,  tcsfches  us  what  the  symptoms  indicate.  By  mul- 
tiplying observations,  we  come  to  know  all  the  important 
symptoms  that  arise,  and  by  making  a  large  number  of  morbid 
examinations,  we  equally  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  all  the  im- 
portant changes  in  structure;  and  by  comparing,  in  an  exten- 
sive series  of  cases,  the  symptoms  with  the  altered  states,  we 
acquire  the  means  of  ascertaining,  with  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability, the  presence  of  an  event  which  we  cannot  see,  by  the 
presence  of  the  sign  which  we  can  see. 

**  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  becomes  perfect,  we  are 
thus  enabled,  during  life,  aild  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient, 
to  see  what  is  going  on  within  his  brain,  within  his  lungs,  and 
within  his  intestines,  with  as  much  distinctness  and  certainty, 
as  we  could,  were  the  cases  in  which  these  organs  are  in- 
closed,, and  the  organs  themselves,  transparent.  The  highly 
interesting  and  important  fact  denvoinstrated  by  the  exam- 
Vol.  XII.— T 
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ination,  in  the  manner  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  of  larg« 
numbers  of  fever  patients  is,  that  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  organs  are  uniform ;  that  the  symptoms  by  which  these 
changes  are  denoted  are  uniform,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  phenomeiMi  of  fe- 
ver."  p.  Ifa9. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the  perfectibility  of  our  patho- 
logical knowledge,  as  the  author  would  seem  to  be  from  the 
above  extract ;  yet  still  we  think  that  much  cer^nty  may  be 
arrived  at  by  pursuing  the  subject  in  the  cautious  and  philo- 
sophical manner  which  he  here  lays  down. 

The  author  considers  the  pathology  of  fever  under  the  twd 
heads  of  the  pathology  of  the  solids,  and  the  pathology  of  the 
fluids.  The  former  he  very  correctly  considers  as  most  in^ 
porcant  and  best  understood.  Indeed,  with  respect  tathe  pathol- 
ogy of  the  fluids,  very  little  if  any  thing  is  known.  This  de- 
partment, however,  may  grow  up  to  be  of  great  importance; 
It  belongs  pi*operly  to  the  chemical  pathologist.  The  knife 
of  the  anatomist,  how  keen  soever  its  edge  may  be,  has  accom- 
plished almost  all  that  it  is  in  its  power  to  efl*ect.  The  eye, 
aided  jy  the  strongest  magnifying  powers,  has  noted  the  mi- 
nutest appearances  of  morbid  structure.  It  seems  that  a  nicer 
dissection  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  push  our  inquiries  fur- 
ther ;  and  the  means  of  such  a  dissection  are  furnished  by  the 
principles  of  chemistry.  The  nicest  mechanical  agent  which 
can  be  conceived  of  is  not  .competent  to  separate  particles 
which  are  easily  disunited  by  the  influence  of  chemical  attraction. 
Here  then  is  a  new  and  almost  untried  field  of  research,  which 
it  behoves  us  to  cultivate.  The  pathologist  ought  not  to  be 
content  with  inspecting  after  death  the  appearances  of  differ- 
ent parts.  The  fluids  during  life  as  far  as  practicable^  and  the 
solids  and  fluids  after  death,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  analysis, 
or  at  least  to  examination  by  tests  or  re-agents.  We  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  case  of  chemical  re-agents 
will  be  as  constant  an  accompaniment  of  the  pathologist,  as 
the  scalpel  and  magnifying  glass. 

I.  Pathology  of  the  Solids — AppearanccB  in  the  Head.  -The 
u!  iichnuicl  is  the  part  most  constantly  diseased.  It  is  either 
fiorr-  vati(  ulur  than  natural,  or  (!lse,  it  is  thickened,  opake,  and 
>*)ilky.     Not   uncommonly,  it  i.s  united  at  several  poiota  with 
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the  dura  and  pia  mater.  Th*  dura  mater  is  less  'conslaiUly 
changed  in  appearance.  It  is  sometimes  more  vascular  than 
natural,  and  frequently  either  adheres  with  pretcrnaturalj?*^- 
ness  to  the  scull-cap,  or  is  quitie  detached  from,  it,  in  ^jjon^e- 
quence  of  effusion.  The  pia  mater  is  seldom  changed  ih  struc- 
ture, but  it  is  generally  pretematurally  vascular.  This  is  also 
frequently  the  case  with  the  theca  enclosing  the  spinal  cord. 

The  brain  is  seldom  healthy.  The  most  usual  chcwe  is  a 
higher  degree  of  vascularity  than  natural.  This  change  is 
sometimes  confined  to  the  surface,  and  sometimes  is  more  mani- 
fest deep  in  its  substance.  .  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  evinced  by 
the  greater  number  of  bloody  points  rendered  visible  by  an  in- 
cision. The  substance  itself  is  sometimes  softer,  sometimes 
firmer  than  natural.  Occasionally  the  entire  cerebrum  is  softer 
than  natural ;  at  other  times,  only  particular  portions  of  it.  Ab- 
scesaea  in  its  substance  are  very  rare.  Where  the  cerebrum  is 
pretematurally  firm,  the  firmness  is  usually  general.  The  cere- 
bellum 18  always  softer  than  the  cei*ebrum ;  and  this  disparity 
may  so  obtain,  as  that  the  cerebrum  may  be  firmer,  and  the 
cerebellum  softer  than  natural.  The  pituitary  gland  also  is 
very  constantly  softened,  and  often  in  a  state  of  suppuration. 

The  cavities  of  the  brain  exhibit  an  excess  of  secreted  fluid 
from  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  to  several  ounces.  Common  as 
this  is,  it  is  still  more  common  to  find  an  excess  of  fluid  be- 
tween the  membranes;  often  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
arachnoid,  almost  always  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  ma- 
ter. The  fluid  effused  beneath  the  arachnoid  is  gelatinous;  but 
every  where  else  it  is  like  serum,  being  thin,  transparent,  and 
of  a  straw  colour.  Now  and  then  it  is  thicker  in  consistence, 
opake,  and  even  bloody ;  and  sometimes  that  beneath  the  mem- 
branes contains  flakes  of  lymph,  or  is  mixed  with  pus. 

The  author  makes  a  remark  here  which  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  this,  that  the  conditions  of  excessive  vascu- 
larity and  increased  secretion  are  never  co-cxistcnt;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  states  are  inversely  to  each  other. 

The  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  seldom  changed  ;  but  its 
membrane  is  frequently  not  only  highly  vuscular,  but  likewise 
contains  a  much  larger  quantity  oflluid  than  natural. 

jifiticarancea  in  the  Thorax, — In  the  thorax  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi  is  the  part  most  usually  diseased ;  and  its 
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morbid  condition,  while  it  is  spiecific  and  uniform,  is  most  cha* 
ractcrislic  of  tfce  febrile  state.  This  morbid  condition  consists 
in  preternatural  redness,  uniformly  and  strikingly  darker  than 
in  common  inflammation.  This  darkness  increases  as  the  tubes 
of  the  bronchi  diminish  in  size,  from  the  slightest  discernible 
shade  in  the  large  trunks  to  one  nearly  black  in  the  minute 
branches.  This  change  in  colour  of  the  membrane  indicates 
not  merely  greater  vascularity,  but  an  alteration  gf  structure,  as 
is  proved  by  a  preternatural  thickening  of  its  substance.  The 
tubes  themselves  contain  more  or  less  fluid,  which  consists  of 
mucus  mixed  with  pus. 

In  scarlet  ferer  the  changes  are  somewhat  different.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  larynx,  tonsils,  and  soft  palate 
is  inflamed ;  but  the  redness  is  much  more  vivid  than  that  cha- 
racteristic of  continued  fever  without  an  eruption.  But  what 
appears  to  the  author  to  be  remarkable,  and  justifies  to  his  mind 
the  division  pf  scarlatina  which  he  has  proposed,  is,  that  when 
the  cases  are  severe,  the  colour  of  the  membrane  becomes  much 
darker ;  the  deepness  of  the  tinge  increasing  with  the  severity 
of  the  affection,  until,  at  length,  the  colour  closely  resembles 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  ordinary  fever. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  fever,  Dr.  Smith  has 
so  constantly  found  them  either  engorged  with  blood  or  infil- 
trated with  serum,  as  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  appearances  are  essential  parts  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  of  the  disease. 

The  author  next  enumerates  additional  morbid  changes, 
which  are  found  in  examining  those  who  die  of  fever,  but 
which,  not  being  always  observed,  are,  therefore,  not  considered 
to  be  essential  to  the  disease.  These  are  inflammation  and 
adhesion  of  the  pleura,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest  extent; 
the  eff*usion  of  serum  and  lymph,  and  the  formation  of  pus  and 
adventitious  membrane;  hepatization  and  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs ;  ulceration  and  abscess  in  every  extent,  and  haemor- 
rhaglc  and  calcareous  depositions,  together  with  enlargement 
and  mclattosis  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

AjilitaranccB  in  the  Abdometi, — The  viscera  of  this  cavity 
generally  appear  more  vascular,  and  invariably  darker  than  na- 
tural. The  part  which  is  most  constantly  diseased  is  the  mu^ 
cous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  especially  that  portion  of  it' 
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which  lines  the  ileum  and  caecum.  The  chief  varieties  which 
it  exhibits  are  thr^e;  namely,  vascularity,  thickening,  and  ulce- 
ration. Increased  vascularity  is  the  first  stage  of  disease, 
thickening  the  second,  and  ulceration  the  third.  In  a  great 
proportion  of  cases  the  increased  vascularity  is  confined  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  small  intestines.  The  thickening  may  arise 
either  from  deposition  of  organized  matter  in  the  substance  of, 
or  beneath,  the  membrane,  or  from  both  these  causes.  Thick- 
ening from  interstitial  deposition  is  often  of  very  considerable 
extent;  but  when  from  deposition  underneath  the  membrane  it 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  places  occupied  by  the  mucous 
glands.  These  glands  are  found  in  all  states,  from  the  mere 
abrasion  of  their  surface  to  the  entire  ulceration  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  ulceration  occurs  with  two  characters.*  If  it 
takes  place  while  the  mucous  coat  is  in  a  state  of  simple  vascu- 
larity, the  ulcer  will  be  extensive  and  superficial ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  occurs  in  the  thickened  membrane,  it  will  be  less 
extensive,  but  more  deep,  and  its  margin  will  be  more  elevated 
and  its  surface  more  ragged.  It  is  in  this  form  of  ulcer  that 
perforation  of  the  intestine  generally  occurs.  In  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  degree  of  these  changes  in  the  intestine,  will  be 
the  inflammation,  enlargement,  induration,  and  suppuration  of 
the  mesenteric  glands. 
The  author  describes  the  state  of  the  spleen  as  follows : 

*^  It  is  quite  remarkable  with  what  uniformity  the  spleen  is 
diseased  in  fever.  In  almost  every  case  of  genuine  fever  hither- 
to examined,  it  has  been  found  altered  in  appearance,  and  de- 
ranged in  structui*e.  Its  natural  purple  colour,  is  changed  to  a 
deeper  and  darker  tint,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  peritoneum 
that  invests  it,  its  substance  on  being  slightly  touched  with  the 
finger,  breaks  down  into  an  almost  fluid  mass."     p.  202. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith's  observation,  the  pancreas  is  very 
constantly  diseased  in  fever.  The  state  in  which  he  found  it, 
was  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  found  in  the  spleen.  It  was 
always  firmer  than  natural,  and  often  exceedingly  indurated, 
even  to  approach  to  a  cartilaginous  consistence  in  that  portion 
of  it  attached  to  the  duodenum. 

Speaking  of  the  stomach,  the  author  says : — 

"  This  viscus  having  been  regarded  in  France  as  the  great 
source  and  seat  of  fever,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
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the  appearance  it  exhibits  after  death.  The  unifonn  result 
of.  the  most  careful  examination  of  fatal  cases  in  London,  is, 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ,  is  less  frequently, 
less  severely,  and  less  extensively  diseased,  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  same  membrane.  Occasionally  it  is  more  vas- 
cular than  natural.  This  vascularity  is  seldom  general ;  it  is 
almost  always  confined  to  its  pyloric  half.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  very  great,  the  membrane  has  been  observed 
to  be  thickened  and  sometimes  softened ;  but  no  instance  has 
occurred  in  which  it  has  been  the  seat  of  a  single  ulcer." 
p.  203. 

According  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  liver  is  least 
frequently  deranged  in  structure,  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  blood  contained  in  it  is  peculiarly  dark  and  always  fluid. 
The  gall-bladder  contains  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  which  is 
either  pale  and  more  fluid  than  natural,  or  extremely  dark,  and 
very  much  inspissated. 

We  have  thus  condensed  from  the  author,  the  account  of  all 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  him  as  peculiar  to  fever;  but  there  are  others  which 
form  no  part  of  the  febrile  changes.  These  are,  infiammation 
of  the  peritoneum;  eifusion  of  lymph  upon  its  surface,  or  of 
serum  into  its  cavity  ;  agglutination  of  the  intestines;  inflam- 
mation of  the  mesentery;  false  adhesions  between  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  mesentery ;  tubercles  in  the  liver ;  induration  of  its 
substance ;  tubercles  and  abscess  of  the  spleen  ;  thickening  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  inflammation  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  the  female,  vascularity  and  enlargement  of  the 
ovaria,  to  which  hydatids  are  sometimes  attached ;  vascularity 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  inflammation  of  the 
OS  tincae  and  of  its  internal  membrane.  Disease  of  the  kidney 
in  either  se^  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  morbid  appearances  in  the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  which  the  author  considers  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  fever.  This  then  is  an  outline  of  his 
pathology  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  the  solids  are  concerned; 
a  pathology  which  he  abundantly  supports  by  the  details  of 
ninety-six  cases,  which  occupy  about  one  hundred  pages  of  his 
treatise. 

After  going  through  the  cerebral  cases,  the  author  makes 
some  summary  observaiions  respecting  them,  of  a  highly  in- 
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tei-estiiig  nature,  from  which  wc  shall  make  some  extracts. 
He  says, 

**  From  the  study  of  these  cases,  we  see  that  the  process  of 
disease  is  as  uniform  as  that  of  health,  or  of  any  other  process 
of  ivature  ;  that  certain  phenomena  constantly  take  place  ;  that 
they  follow  a^determinate  order;  that  the  events  seldom  or 
never  vary;  (hat  their  relations  to  each  other  never  change; 
that  in  these  cerebral  cases  of  fever,  a  preternatural  fulness, 
and  apparently  increase  in  the  number  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of  their  membranes,  is  always  present; 
or  that  if  a  case  do  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  even  7:0  pre- 
ternatural vascularity  can  be  discovered,  such  an  event  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  ^  that  this  fulness  and  increase  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  either  identical  with,  or  passes  into  the  state  of  in- 
flammation ;  that  the  state  of  inHammation,  afler  a  certain 
period,  produces  results  which  are  known  to  be  eifects  of  in- 
flammatory action  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  .that  these  pro- 
ducts of  inQummution  consist  of  a  given  number ;  that  the 
whole  of  that  number  never  concurs  in  any  one  given  case,  but 
thai  two  or  more  are  frequently  found  in  combination ;  that  the 
laws  by  which  any  one  of  them  is  formed  rather  than  any 
othery  are  at  present  wholly  unknown  ;  while  instances  do  oc- 
casionally occur,  although  they  are  extremely  rare,  in  which 
the  state  of  nvere  vascularity  alone  subsists  without  the  forma- 
tion of  any  inflammatory  product  that  can  be  discovered. 

"  Fhom  the  study  of  the  history  of  these  same  cases,  we  fur- 
ther see  that  the  indications  of  this  inflammatory  state  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of  their  membranes,  are  as  uniform  as 
the  existence  of  the  state  itself;  that  certain  symptoms  inva- 
riably accompany  it;  that  these  symptoms  not  only  declare  with 
absolute  certainty,  that  this  process  is  going  on,  but  likewise, 
in  general,  clearly  mark  its  progress;  and  that  this  scries  of 
symptoms,  and  the  place  in  which  each  stands  in  the  series,  is 
as  follows  :  namely,  • 

*♦  Pain  in  the  head,  or  giddiness,  or  some  other  uneasy  sen- 
sation in  this  organ,  attended  with  a  loss  of  sleep  and  with  a 
ricrangeroent  in  all  the  sensorial  fucuUifs — these  are  the  signs 
of  t|ie  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
Pain  in  the  back,  loins,  or  limbs,  or  diminution  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion — these  are  the  signs  which  mark  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes. 
These  symptoms  having  been  present  a  certain  time,  and  at 
length  succeeded  by  diminution  of  the  pain  or  uneasiness, 
XffUhout  a  corrfs/iontiirifr  diminution  in  the  other  febrile  symfitoma^ 
:jut  with  \x\\  increase  in  nome  i){  them;  for  instance,  with  an 
increase  of  the  sleeplessness  and  restlessness ;  at  last,  total 
cessation  of  all  pain  or  uneasiness,  together  with  a  diminutioa 
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of  the  lensibillty— these  are  the  signs  which  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  which,  in  general,  denote  a  transi- 
tion from  the  state  of  mere  inflammation  to  the  formation  of 
some  inflammatory  product.  Thus  far  the  change  of  state  is 
certain  and  the  signs  which  denote  it  invariable  ;  to  the  latter 
other  symptoms  are  added,  which  occur  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases,  but  not  in  all;  namely,  delirium,  muscular  tre- 
mor, involuntary  and  unconscious  stools,  acceleration,  and,  in 
general,  increased  and  increasing  weakness  of  the  pulse."  p. 
242,  et  seq. 

Dr.  Smith  admits  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  by  which,  in  one  case,  the 
bloodvessels  pour  out  serum,  in  another  secrete  pus,  in  a  third 
soften,  and  in  a  fourth  indurate  the  cerebral  substance ;  so  that 
we  cannot  know,  by  any  invariable  signs,  what  is  the  precise 
nature  of  the  diseased  product  formed.  Neither  does  the  au- 
thor conceive  that  this  kind  of  information  would  be  of  much 
practical  importance,  supposing  that  we  are  possessed  of  other 
points  of  information  which  are  within  our  reach.  Thus  he 
say^ : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  what  we  may  know,  and  ought  to  know, 
is  when  inflammation  exists:  what  we  may  in  general  fur- 
ther know  is,  when  some  product  of  inflammation  has  been 
poured  out  still  more  to  oppress  the  brain  :  to  the  thoughtful 
and  discerning  practitioner,  it  would  be  without  doubt,  a  high 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  carry  his  diagnosis  still  farther,  and 
to  ascertain  what  that  product  is ;  the  desire  to  arrive  at  such 
precise  and  perfect  knowledge  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  meritorious :  the  constant  and  unwearied  endeavour 
to  acquire  it  may  not  always  succeed  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular object  immediately  pursued,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease his  power  and  to  strengthen  his  habit  of  observation ; 
and  the  sure  reward  of  his  devotion  thus  truly  honourable  and 
faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  if  it  sh6uld  not  be,  as 
it  may  not  invariably  be,  the  confidence  and  the  gratitude  of 
his  patient,  will  at  least  be  the  proud  consciousness  that  hp  bias 
deserved  both. 

^^  Were  it  possible  to  ascertain  with  absolute  certainty  and 
with  perfect  exactness,  in  which  of  its  various  modes  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  terminates,  it  would  be 
a  subject  of  interest,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  perceive,  ra- 
ther to  the  physiologist  and  pathologist  than  to  the  practical 
physician.  To  the  latter  the  great  fact  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  he  should  know  is,  that  inflammation  is  g^ing 
on  in  the  brain  of  his  patient,  and  that  if  he  cannot  put  a  stop 
to  it  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  it  will  in  that  short  space 
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of  time  terminate  in  some  irreparable  change  of  structure,  of 
which  death  will  be  the  inevitable -consequence.  This,  it  is 
again  repeated,  it  is  alwajrs  in  his  power  to  know ;  and  as  there 
is  no  one  fact  which  can  or  which  ought  to  have  so  much  in- 
fluence upon  his  practice,  so  there  is  no  diagnosis  which  it  is 
of  so  much  importance  that  he  -should  acquire  the  habit  of 
forming."  p.  345,  et  seq. 

The  author  next  gives  the  details  of  twelve  fatal  thoracic 
cases,  with  their  appearances  on  dissection,  jvhich  are  not  ac- 
companied by  any  general  remarks.  These  are  followed  by 
the  narrative  of  thirty-one  abdominal  cases  with  dissections. 

The  abdominal  cases  are  summed  up  by  a  few  pages  under 
the  head  of  general  results.      The  order  in  which  they  are 
placed,  presents  a  complete  series  of  morbid  changes  in  the  in- 
tf^tines,  fit>m  the  slightest  vascularity  to  the  most  intense  in- 
flammation ;  and  from  mere  elevation,  or  superficial  abrasion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  (o  the  most  extensive  and  deep  ul- 
ceration.   The  author  contends  for  the  great  sameness  in  the 
morbid  appearances  as  far  as  they  go,  where  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  are  implicated  ;  the  difference  being  merely  a  dif- 
ference in  degree.    He  also  contends  for  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity of   the  symptoms  denoting  these  morbid   changes. 
Their  great  peculiarity,  according  to  him,  is  t/ieir  want  of  firo' 
minenee.   They  may  always  be  discerned,  but  they  seldom  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice.    The  reason  why  they  have  this 
character  is  that  they  take  place  in  a  state  of  the  system,  in- 
compatible with  acute  sensation  of  any  kind.  The  state  of  sys- 
tem alluded  to  is  an  existing  affection  of  the  brain.     Thus  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  pathology,  the  affection  of  the  intes- 
tines in  fever  is  never  a  simple  or  single  affection,  but  one  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  an  affection  of  the  brain.    Now  the 
certain  consequence  of  the  cerebral  affection,  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  sensibility ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible,  un- 
less the  cerebral  affection  be  unusually  slight,  that  the  intestinal 
affection  should  ever  be  attended  with  violent  pain.     It  is  not 
then  to  the  patient's  own  complaint  of  pain,  that  the  practi- 
tioner is  to  trust  for  the  discovery  of  abdominal  affection  in 
fever.   But  though  he  will  seldom  complain  of  pain,  yet,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pressure. 
Where  it  is  not,  the  cerebral  affection  must  be  peculiarly  se- 
VoL.  XII.— U 
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vere.  Another  symptom  is  still  more  constant  than  tjcndemess 
on  pressure,  and  that  is,  a  loose' state  of  the  bowels.  When  both 
concur,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  the  author,  that 
the  diseased  procMi  is  going  on  in  the  intestines.  But  as  the 
tenderness  may  be  obscured  or  lost.by  the  intensity  of  the  cere- 
bral affection,  so,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  progress  of 
the  intestinal  disease,  the  bowels  sometimes  become  regular,  or 
even  constipated.^  In  the  absence  of  both  these  signs,  the  prac- 
titioner, who  sees  the  patient  for  the  first  time  while  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  must  depend  on  its  previous  history  in 
making  up  his  judgment. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  diagnosis  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cases,  the  author  thus  briefly  recapitulates  the  signs  by  which 
they  are  characterized.  ' 

<<  They  are,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure ;  redness 
of  the  tongue,  especially  at  the  tip  and  edges;  loose  stools, 
in  general  preceded  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  the  most 
exquisitely  marked  cases,  and  in  their  advanced  stage,  followed 
by  a  mixture  of  blood  in.  the  stools,  and  a  swollen,  hard,  and 
tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen.  All  these  symptoms  by  no 
means  always  concur  in  the  same  case ;  but  the  presence  of  one 
or  two  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  attentive  obsetrver 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  disease."  p.  303. 

The  pathology  of  the  mixed  cases  is  next  illustrated  by  the 
author,  by  twenty-one  examples  of  this  form  of  febrile  disease. 
This  is  followed  by  some  general  conclusions,  strikingly  and 
eloquently  expressed,  with  which  the  pathology  of  the  solids  is 
closed. 

From  what  he  has  previously  said,  the  author  conceives  him- 
self entitled  to  assert  that  the  pathology  of  fever  consists  in  the 
history  of  inflammation ;  and  the  description  of  the  individual 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  organs  that  constitute  the  fe- 
brile circle,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  various  products  of  inflam- 
mation which  are  formed  within  them.  Except  when  the  system 
is  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  attack,  the  seve- 
rest cases  are  those  in  which  the  inRammatory  action  is  highest, 
ani  aeated  in  the  greatest  number  of  organs.  The  mixed  cases^ 
thciefore,;  present  esmi^es  of  the  most  mortal  form  of  fever, 
.^witnessed  "by  the  autborin  the  London  fever  hospital ;  and  the 
c^"  fenont  why  they  are  so  are  summed  up  in  the  following  mas- 
/:>*J*rtji  manner.  • 
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^  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  most  ur-. 
^nt,  and  in  which  they  run  their  course  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity ;  these  are  the  cases  in  which  the  debility  is  most  strik- 
ing ;  in  which  it  comes  on  the  most  early,  and  proceeds  to  the 
greatest,  degree  of  prostration ;  these  are  the  cases  which  are 
the  most  purely  typhoid,  the  most  truly  adynamic ;  these  are 
the  cases  which,  in  general,  commence  with  the  most  sudden 
and  alarming  deprivation  of  physical  and  mental  power;  in 
which  all  pain  and  uneasiness  are  soonest  lost  in  stupor ;  in 
which  the  stupor  most  rapidly  increases  to  insensibility ;  in 
which  delirium  comes,  perhaps,  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
night,  accompanied  with  its  attendant,  muscular  tremor,  and 
too  often  with  its  most  formidable  ally,  erysipelas ;  in  which,  at 
this  early  period,  the  respiration  is  short  and  hurried,  the  skin 
dusky,  the  colour  of  the  cheek  purple,  the  tongue  brown  and 
dry,  the  lips  and  teeth  sordid,  the  abdomen  tender,  and  the 
stools  loose;  in  which,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  the  abdomen  is 
swollen, tense,  and  tympanitic,  the  stools  passed  in  bed,  the  patient 
prostrate  on  his  back,  completely  senseless  and  powerless, 
while  the  pulse  is  130  or  ISO,  and  so  feeble  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished.  But  what  is  this  debility  ?  in  what  does  this 
adynamic  state  consist  ?  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  nenrgus  system,  followed  rapidly  by  intense  inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  of  the  membranes,  or  of  both ;  by  intense  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and  by 
intense  inflammation  or  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ihtestines.  And  why  is  the  patient  weak  or 
adynamic  ?  Because  he  is  not  only  assailed  by  an  affection  of 
the  nenrous  system,  which  deprives  the  organs  of  the  stimulus 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  functions  with  due 
vigour;  but,  at  the  same  moment,  inflammation  is  set  up  in 
three  of  the  great  systems,  the  healthy  action  of  which  is  most 
essential  not  only  to  strength  but  to  life ;  thus  the  citadel  is  at- 
tacked at  one  time  at  three  of  its  capital  points.*'  p.  336  et 
seq. 

With  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  the  system  is  over- 
whelmed, the  author  holds  the  following  language. 

"  Now  the  peculiarity  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  internal  or- 
gans, after  death,  exhibit  no  signs  of  ftiflammation,  unless  vas- 
cularity be  inflammation.  The  organs  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
are  inflamed,  are  in  these  cases  tinged  with  blood.  Are  the 
terms  debility  or  adynamia  appropriate  expressions  to  desig- 
nate even  this  condition  of  the  organs?  Just  as  appropriate  ea 
they  would  be  to  express  the  conditiMi  of  a  pcnon  who  ii  . 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  whose  musdes  are  incapable  of  con*  . 
traction,  and  whose  blood  will  not  coagulate.  Those  who  ap- 
ply these  terms  even  to  such  forms,  and  a  fortiori  to  any  otiwr  ; 
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forms  of  fever,  must  be  ignorant  either  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  If  they  know 
the  disease,  they  know  that  the  patient  appears  to  be  weak,  be- 
cause the  primary  operation  of  the  disease  is  upon  the  nervous 
system — an  operation  which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  while  it 
disturbs  that  due  and  equal  distribution  of  nervous  influence 
which  is  necessary  to  the  healthful  actidti  of  the  organs,  and, 
therefore^  to  the  general  strength  of  the  system,  is  not  incohi- 
patible  with,  but  promotive  of  an  excitement  of  the  vascular 
system,  which  terminates  in  inflammation.  Debility  is  the  last, 
the  ultimate  result  ofthe  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  a  cer- 
tain series  of  organs ;  but  part  of  this  very  disturbance  of  func- 
tion, and  a  most  important  part,  a  part  which  exerts  the  great- 
est influence  over  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  life  or 
death  of  the  patient,  consists  not  in  the  weakened,  but  in  the 
augmented  strength  and  the  increased  activity  of  the  vascular 
system.  To  dcsigpiate  the  ultimate  result  on  the  system  by  a 
term  which  gives  an  entirely  false  view  of  the  individual  pro- 
cesses in  the  economy,  by  which  that  ultimate  result  is  pro- 
duced, must,  we  repeat,  arise  either  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  those  processes,  or  from  not  reflecting  ob  the  in- 
fluence which  words  exert  over  the  manner  in  which  the  human 
mind  conceives  of  things.  For  the  sake  of  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  medicine,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  language  of 
medicine  the  correct  expression  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
science  has  actually  attained,  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  of  medicine,  the  preservation  of 
human  life,  it  is  high  time  that  these  terms  with  i»hich  physi- 
cians have  so  long  allowed  their  minds  to  be  abused,  should -be 
banished  from  medical  nomenclature,  or,  at  any  rate, from  that 
part  of  its  nomenclature  which  appertains  to  fever."  p.  338  et 
scq. 

II.  Pathology  of  the  Fluids,  We  have  already  made  some 
general  remarks  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  importance  of  the 
investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  fluids  ;  and  we  have  not 
space  to  enlarge  on  this  head  separately.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  author  has  undervalued  this  department  of  inquiry. 
It  is  true,  that  changes  in  the  fluids,  compared  with  those  in 
the  solids,  are  secondary,  both  in  point  of  time  and  of  import- 
ance ;  still  the  detection  of  these  changes  may  be  highly  im- 
portant in  identifying  a  particular  state  of  disease,  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  any  other  means.  If  the  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  morbid  fluids  has  not,  to  any  extent,  been  practically 
useful,  it  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  this  field  of  inqui- 
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ry  has  not  been  explored,  not  that,  if  cultivated^  it  would  fail 
to  afford  a  rich  harvest  of  fruits. 

Chaptsrs  VII.  and  VIII.    Theory  of  Fever.    Causes  of  Fever. 

In  these  two  chapters,  the  author  has  treated  the  subjects  to 
which  they  relate  in  an  interesting  manner ;  but  as  our  space 
is  limited,  we  res^ve  all  that  is  at  our  disposal,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  analysis  of  a  more  important  chapter,  namely,  that 
which  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  with  \('hich  the 
work  closer 

Chapter  IX.     TVeatment  of  Fever. 

The  author  sets  out  by  repeating  the  general  principle  that 
febrile  inflammation  and  ordinary  inflatnmation  are  not  identi- 
cal, and,  consequently,  require  different  modes  of  treatment. 
Though  the  febrile  inflammation  is  not  the  primary  affection 
in  fever,  so  far  as  regards  the  order  of  events,  yet,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  it  is  the  primary  affection,  so  far  as  the  treat- 
ment is  concerned.  It  is  against  the  febrile  inflammation, 
therefore,  that  the  remedies  are  to  be  aimed  ;  and  though  these 
remedies  are  the  same  in  Jcind  as  for  ordinary  inflammation, 
yet  they  must  be  applied  differently,  and  varied  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carried.  Before  their  proper  use  can 
he  understood,  Dr.  Smith  thinks  these  questions  must  be  an- 
swered j— namely ;  What  is  the  precise  object  in  view  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  ?  What  is  it  which  is  most  important  to 
do  and  which  is  in  the  power  of  medical  art  to  accomplish  ? 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  cut  a  fever  short  by  a 
stroke  of  art,  and  views  the  attempt  as  dangerous.  It  may  be 
moderated,  it  may  be  gradually  subdued,  and  from  being  vio^ 
lent  and  dangerous,  it  might  be  rendered  mild  and  safe  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  accomplished. 

Since  different  fevers  only  differ  in  their  intensity,  the  au- 
thor considers  remedies  under  the  two  heads;  1st.  Of  those 
appropriate  to  the  disease  considered  generally ;  and  2ndly,  Of 
those  required  by  its  different  degrees  of  intensity. 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  common  continued  fe- 
ver of  Britain  requires  but  little  treatment.  <^  Confinement  to 
bed  ;  the  abstraction  of  stimuli ;  fever  diet ;  a  calomel  purga- 
tive at  night,  consisting  of  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel  with 
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six  or  ten  of  rhubarb,  followed  in  the  morning  with  half  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil ;  and  these  remedies  repeated  every  day^ 
or  every  alternate  day,  constitute  the  whole  treatment  which  is 
required." 

Whenever  the  fever  passes  beyond  the  mildest  form,  it  be- 
comes a  serious  disease.  Unless  the  proper  remedies  are  ap- 
plied early  and  vigorously,  there  is  no  security  that  the  disease 
will  not  pass  into  the  seyerer  form,  and  destroy  the  patient* 
This  severer  form  consists  in  the  setting  up,  in  the  organs  in- 
cluded in  the  febrile  circle,  of  inflammation  which  progressive- 
ly becomes  more  intense,  unless  arrested  by  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  art.  WhM  is  to  be  done  is  clear,  namely,  to  re- 
move the  inflammation ;  and  though  this  object  being  attained, 
will  not  cure  the  fever  at  once,  it  will  enable  it  to  proceed  mild- 
ly and  safely  to  its  termination. 

What  then  is  the  proper  remedy  to  prevent  the  transition  uf 
excitement  into  inflammation  \  Dr.  Smith  answers  this  ques- 
tion in  a  single  word — Bleeding.  As  he  considers  the  febrile 
inflammation  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  febrile 
excitement,  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  wait 
till  that  inflammation  has  formed. .  By  doing  so,  we  lose  pre* 
cious  time,  during  which  the  disease  is  acquiring  activity. 
Such  an  absurd  course,  the  author  compares  to  what  a  fire- 
man's conduct  would  be,  if  he  remained  inactive  before  a 
Ixuildingon  fire,  so  long  as  the  fire  continued  smouldering,  re- 
serving his  exertions  for  the  moment,  when  the  flames  had  so 
far  progressed  as  to  burst  from  every  door  and  window. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  bleeding  cannot  be  performed 
too  early  in  fever.  He  thinks  that  the  earliest  moment  is  the 
Ibett,  as  well  because  it  makes  the  greatest  impression  on  the 
disease,  as  because  it  weaken4s  the  patient  least  when  done  at 
that  time.     But  we  will  let  him  speak  in  his  own  words  i-^ 

^  When  inflammation  has  actually  come  on,  there  is  then 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  that  inflammation  must  be  stopped. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  object  is  the  great  end  which  the 
practitioner  should  aim  at  in  every  thing  he  attempts ;  until 
he  has  done  this,  he  has  done  nothing ;  until  he  has  done  this 
he  ought  to  give  neither  sleep  to  his  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  his 
eyelids ;  until  he  has  done  this,  he  ought  to  feel  that  there 
should  be  no  rest  for  himself,  because  there  is  no  safety  for  his 
patient.    Until  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  blood* must  be  ta- 
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ken  ;  be  the  quantity  it  may  be  necessary  to  abstract,  in  order 
to  accompHsh  this  object,  what  it  may ;  be  the  bleedings  it 
may  be  requisite  to  repeat,  what  they  may  ;  the  vejn  must  be 
allowed  to  flow,  and  it  must  be  opened  again  and  again  until 
this  object  is  secured.  If  this  golden  opportunity  be  allowed 
to  escape,  and  this  object  be  not  attained,  the  risk  is  most  Im- 
minent. During  this  early  period,  the  physician  is  master 
over  the  disease ;  if  he  allow  it  to  pass  away  without  obtaining 
the  victory,  the  disease  becomes  master  over  the  physician. 
From  that  moment  his  control  over  it  is  gone.  Never  can  he 
regain  his  lost  advantage.'  Fever  is  a  process  that  advances 
with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and  like  time  it  never  retraces  a 
step.  At  a  subsequent  period  its  progress  may  be  sometimes 
retarded,.and  now  and  then  it  maybe  weakened  ;  but,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  this  is  all' which  the  most  9omplete  suc- 
cess is  then  capable  of  accomplishing."  p.  394. 

*'  The  abstraction  of  blood  niust  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
subduing  the  inflammation  :  there  is  no  other  limit  to  the  quan- 
tity to  be  taken,  but  that  which  is  adequate  to  subdue  the  in- 
flammation. To  attempt  to  measure  the  quantity  by  drachms 
or  ounces. is  wholly  vain  ;  because,  if  the  remedy  be  properly 
employed,  the  quantity  will  vary  in  every  individual  case.  To 
take  an  ounce  more  than  the  subdual  of  the  inflammation  re- 
quires is  injurious ;  to  take  an  ounce  less  is  still  more  perni- 
cious ;  to  take  the  quantity  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object, 
and  no  more,  is  to  use  the  lancet — that  powerful  instrument,  so 
dangerous  in  rash  hands,  and  no  less  dangerous  in  weak — with 
the  discernment  and  decision  of  a  master.  He  who  with  a 
knowledge  which  gives  and  which  justifies  boldness  and  deci- 
sion, is  able  thus  to  employ  this  great  remedy,  is  a  skilful 
physician,  who  has  derived  from  study  and  experience  the  best 
Iruit  they  can  yield :  he  who  has  not  reached  this  perfection  of 
his  art,-»(and  who  among  us  can  pretend  to  the  attainment  ?) 
must  still  go  on  to  observe  and  to  learn."    p.  395. 

The  reader  perceives  from  these  extracts,  that  the  authof -1^' 
disposed  to  use  bleeding  in  fever  with  no  sparing  hand.  Where 
the  truth  may  lie  with  reference  to  the  proper  use  of  this  re- 
medy, it  is  diflicult  to  determine.  Whatever  else  may  be  un- 
certain respecting  this  point,  physicians  may  be  considered  as 
pretty  unanimous,  that  whatever  bloodletting  must  be  done  in 
fever,  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  done  early.  Here  we 
certainly  agree  with  the  author.  Many  difliculties,  however, 
surround  the  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  and  amount  of  vene- 
section in  fever.  Suppose  a  man  gifted  with  omniscience  were 
to  know  that  a  certain  patient  to  be  cured  of  fever  must  be  bled 
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six  times.  Suppose  his  physician  bleeds  him  three  times,  and 
the  disease  proves  fatal ;  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  by-standers  at 
well  as  the  physician  himself  will  conclude  that  death  was  pro- 
duced by  too  free  depletion,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  consequence  of  the  want  of  it.  Again,  a  physician  is  often 
placed  in  the  following  situation.  He  is  in  doubt  whether 
bleeding  ought  to  be  practised,  and  he  reasons  thus :— -If  I 
bleed  and  the  patient  die,  it  will  be  said  I  have  killed  him  by 
the  bleeding;  but  if  I  do  not  bleed  and  the  patient  die,  no  one 
will  infer  that  the  fatal  issue  was  for  want  of  a  bleeding.  Thus 
it  is,  that,  in  some  cases,  by  attributing  effects  to  an  imagined 
excess  in  the  use  of  a  remedy,  which  really  belong  to  its  in- 
adequate employment;  and' in  others  by  listening  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  timidity,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  endanger  the 
lives  of  our  patients. 

The  author  deserves  much  credit  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has,  in  different  parts  of  his  treatise,  detemuned  the 
true  value  of  the  word  debility,  as  applicable  to  fevers.  The 
patient  will  often  tell  his  physician  that  he  is  weak,  the  expres* 
sion  merely  meaning  that  he  is  muscularly  weak.  But  is  this 
condition  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system,  decisive  as  to 
the  state  of  the  bloodvessels  ?  We  think  not ;  for  their  action 
^dBiay  be  great  when  that  of  the  muscles  is  very  small.  Indeed 
the  muscular  debility  may  depend  upon  the  over  excitement 
in  the  bloodvessels,  and  be  relieved  by  the  abstraction  oC 
blood. 

When  we  reflect  on  several  circumstances ;  such  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  healthy  human  system,  (estimated  on 
an  average  at  twenty-five  pounds,)  and  the  large  quantity  of  blood 
lost  by  certain  accidents  and  diseases  without  danger  or  injnry, 
we  may  be  disposed  to  admit  that  bloodletting  at  the  onset  of 
fever  is  used  with  too  sparing  a  hand.  Among  the  robust, 
and  on  the  first  attack  of  fever,  the  tolerance  by  the  system 
(so  to  speak)  of  bloodletting  is  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  heal- 
thy subject  ;*  and  while  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  we  use  a 
remedy,  confessedly  potent  in  the  subdual  of  excitement,  not 
to  say  inflammation,  we  are  gaining  a  mechanical  advantage 
by  disembarrassing  the  system  of  part  of  its  fluids,  too  re- 
dundant to  be  safely  circulated  during  the  tumult  of  disease. 
To  use  the  expressive  simile  of  Rush,  the  ship  of  life  is  in 
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danger,  and  it  is  best  and  safest  to  throw  some  of  the  cargo 
oferboard  to  make  her  ride  out  the  storm. 

Dr.  Smith  contends,  that  to  combat  the  London  fevers,  the 
quantity  of  blood  necessary  to  be  abstracted  is  Aot  large.  The 
principle  of  practice  which  he  adopts,  namely,  early  and  prompt 
depletion,  so  far  from  calling  for  frequent  and  large  bleedings, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect,  according  to  him,  of  saving  the 
blood  of  the  patient  by  taking  the  due  quantity  at  (he  proper 
time. 

Speaking  of  the  difference  between  febrile  and  pure  inflam- 
mation, the  author  expresses  himself  thus  :— 

'<  Smaller  bleedings  will  subdue  febrile  than  pure  inflamma- 
tion. Febrile  inflammation  is  a  modified  inflammation,  the 
modification  consisting  in  less  activity  in  the  vascular  system 
and  greater  depression  in  the  nervous.  Whence  a  moderate 
bleeding  will  make  an  impression  on  febrile  inflammation, 
which  can  be  equalled  by  [upon]  pure  inflammation  only  by  a 
large  bleeding.  He  who  takes  away  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  in  fe- 
ver adopts  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  practice,  and  brings 
more  eficctual  relief  to  his  patient,  than  he  who  abstracts  thirty 
ounces  of  blood  in  some  other  form  of  inflammation ;  and  he 
who  takes  away  six  ounces  of  blood  in  one  febrile  case,  does 
more  than  he  who  takes  away  sixteen  in  another.  But  the 
question  never  can  be  whether  the  bleeding  should  be  small  or^ 
large :  that  is  nothing.  The  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  con*^< 
dition  of  the  organs,  the  state  of  the  system ;  not  the  ounces  of 
blood  to  be  taken,  nor  the  number  of  periods  at  which  it  is  to 
be  removed.  Abstract  blood  to  the  subdual  of  the  inflamma- 
tion-—that  is  the  rule ;  abstract  blood  at  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  the  inflammatory  action ;  if  you  are  in  time  to  do  it,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  febrile  excitement.  Then  little 
blood  will  be  lost,  and  the  patient  will  be  safe."   p.  396. 

The  following  extract  will  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 

details  of  Dr.  Smith's  practice  in  the  common  fever  of  London. 

*^  If,  after  the  abstraction  of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  the  vascular  excitement  be  not 
completely  subdued,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  the 
tame  quantity  must  be  again  taken ;  and  if,  the  next  morning, 
that  excitement  continue,  it  will  probably  have  already  passed- 
into  inflammation ;  and,  therefore,  the  vein  must  be  once  more 
opened,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  until  the  pain,  wherever 
seated,  be  entirely  removed.  To  check  the  disease,  instead  of 
subduing  it,  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  its  future  strength^ 
and,  by  weakening  the  powers  of  life,  it  even  hastens  the  period 
of  mortality.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  appearance 
Vol.  XII.—X 
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of  typhoid  symptoms,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  bleed- 
ing has  done  nothing  but  lessen  the  inflammatory  action ;  where- 
as, had  it  been  carried  somewhat,  and  generally  only  a  little, 
further,  the  patient  would  have  been  convalescent  at  the  very 
period  when  his  danger  becomes  most  imminent.  In  cases 
where  general  bleeding  produces  a  decided  impression  on  the 
inflammation,  but  does  not  scop  it,  cupping,  or  even  leeches, 
will  often  complete  what  the  lancet  commenced. 

*'  A  due  impression  having  been  made  upon  the  inflammation 
by  bleedinf^,  the  subsequent  treatment  should  consist  of  purga- 
tive medicines,  given  to  the  extent  of  producing  three,  or  at 
most  four  stools  in  twenty-four  hours :  beyond  that  number  no 
advantage  is  obtained  by  purging;  more  frequent  evacuations, 
indeed,  weaken  the  patient,  but  not  the  disease.  The  best  pur- 
gatives consist  of  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  six  or 
eight  of  rhubarb,  repeated  every  night,  or  every  other  ni^ht, 
and  followed  the  next  moniing  by  two  drachms,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  or  by  the  common  senna  draught.  Cold 
sponging,  if  the  skin  be  hot ;  acidulated  drink,  if  there  be  thirst; 
perfect  quiet,  a  dark  room,  a  silent  nurse,  affording  prompt  at- 
tendance, with  a  noiseless  step,  a  cheerful  countenanpe,  and  no 
words — this,  together  with  three  tea-cups  full  of  thin  arrow- 
root or  gruel,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  given  in  divided  por- 
tions, at  intervals  of  about  two  or  three  hours,  comprises  all 
else  that  will  be  required,  or  that  will  be  useful,  until  the  pe- 
riod of  convalescence.*'  p.  398  et  seq. 

One  point  of  great  difficulty  is  touched  on  in  this  extract, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  typhoid  symptoms  in  the  course  of 
fever,  and  their  cause.  If,  during  the  course  of  depletion,  these 
symptoms  should  arise,  most  practitioners  consider  it  as  a  sig- 
nal to  desist  from  the  further  use  of  debilitating  remedies. 
How  strange  would  it  be,  therefore,  if  Dr.  Smith  should  prove 
to  be  right  in  supposing  that  these  symptoms  are  produced  not 
from  the  depletion  being  carried  too  far,  but  because  it  has  not 
been  carried  far  enough.  This  question  is  one  which  should  en- 
gage the  anxious  consideration  of  every  practitioner.  For  our- 
selves we  may  say,  with  reference  to  a  kindred  point,  that 
we  believe  that  we  have  seen  typhoid  symptoms  induced  by  the 
premature  and  too  urgent  administration  of  stimuli ;  and  we 
can  easily  conceive  it  possible  to  have  them  produced  by  stop- 
ping depletion  too  soon. 

We  have  felt  inclined  to  smile  at  observing  how  strangely 
Dr.  Smith  has  collocated  his  remedies  as  given  in  the  last  extract. 
After  enumerating  cold  sponging,  acidulated  drink,  quiet,  a  dark 
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room,  a  silent  nursci  with  her  cheerful  countenance  and  no 
words,  (the  latter  remedy  not  easy  to  be  obtained  at  any  price,) 
lie  then  goes  on  to  say — ^*'  this,  together  with  three  tea-cups 
full  of  thin  arrow-root,  &c." 

Dr.  Smith  treats  certain  remedies  in  fever  in  rather  a  cava- 
lier manner,  and  seems  to  disdain  to  notice  them  in  his  text. 
Thus,  he  says  in  a  note  that  "  it  would  be  trifling,  while  treat- 
ing  of  so  momentous  a  subject  as  the  proper  management  of 
fever,  which  requires  the  prompt,  vigorous,  and  yet  cautious 
exhibition  of  the  most  powerful  remedies,  to  spend  any  time  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  saline,  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  anti- 
TOoniai  medicines,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  which  unfor- 
tunately continues  to  hold  the  place  of  direct,  honourable, 
and  well-earned  (if  any  thing  can  be  well-earned)  remuneration 
of  the  practitioner."  We  would  ask,  why  would  it  be  trifling 
to  notice  these  remedies  ?  May  not  some  of  them  be  even  jus- 
tified on  the  pathological  principles,  which  the  author  has  him- 
self laid  down.  He  gives  calomel  and  rhubarb  in  doses  which 
may  suit  the  London  fever,  but  which  would  be  trifling  if  em- 
ployed in  most  of  the  fevers  of  the  United  States.  Why  are 
saline  remedies  objected  to  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  too  weak  or 
too  powerful;  or  are  they  inapplicable  to  fever  ?  For  our  parts^ 
we  think  that  many  of  the  saline  aperients  deplete  without  irri^ 
tating,  and  cool  the  system  in  an  evident  manner.  The  com- 
mon senna  draught,  recommended  by  the  author,  is  much  more 
irritating  than  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Again,  we 
would  ask,  on  what  principle  are  diaphoretics  to  be  objected  to  ? 
Nature  often  depletes  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  skin,  and  some- 
times with  relief.  The  natural  solution  of  the  fever  in  intermit- 
tents  is  by  sweat ;  and  independently  of  the  depletion  which  it  ef- 
fects, it  is  refrigerant  on  the  same  principle  that  cold  sponging  is 
refrigerant,  namely,  by  the  evaporation  which  is  constantly 
going  on  from  a  perspiring  surface.  With  respect  to  antimony^ 
long  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  power  to  lessen  arterial 
action,  and  why  should  the  antimonial  medicines  be  discarded  ? 
So  far  as  the  remedies  enumerated  by  Dr.  Smith  may  be  con- 
nei:ted  in  England  with  the  reprehensible  practice  of  giving 
them  in  complicated  formulae,  and  to  an  inordinate  extent,  as 
tlic  only  means  possessed  by  the  practising  apothecary  to  run 
up  a  bill,  as  he  charges  nothing  for  his  advice,  we  object   to 
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their  employment  in  so  unjustifiable  a  manner;  but  here  evi- 
dently our  objection  is  to  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  the  reme* 
dies  in  question. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  his  treatment  of  the  common 
fever  of  London,  the  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  often  allowed  to  become  formidable. 
The  symptoms  being  mild  at  first,  the  practitioner  is  deterred 
from  using  a  remedy  esteemed  so  violent  as  bloodletting.  He 
asks,  why  should  blood  be  drawn  ?  "  no  symptom  is  prominent, 
no  symptom  is  urgent." 

It  is  from  this  kind  of  temporizing,  inefHcient  treatment,  that 
the  author  thinks  that  typhoid,  or  adynamic  symptoms  often 
have  their  origin.  The  disease  is  allowed  to  take  its  course, 
and  the  product  of  every  fever,  at  some  point  of  its  progress,  is 
adynamia.  Having  stood  by  while  the  disease  was  advancing, 
doing  next  to  nothing  to  arrest  its  course,  the  practitioner  now 
perceives  that  the  disease  is  severe,  and  perhaps  resorts  to  the 
lancet.  ''  But  the  bleeding  relieves  no  symptom  ;  it  increases 
some  ;  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  is  not  checked  ;  the 
adynamic  symptoms  are  fully  developed ;  the  patient  is  more 
prostrate,  and  the  fever  in  all  respects  of  a  worse  character. 
The  inference  is,  that  bleeding  is  a  most  inefficient  and  dan- 
gerous remedy  in  fever ;  and  this  inference  is  deduced  from 
experience;  those  who  draw  the  conclusion,  judge  from  what 
they  see ;  they  disclaim  reason ;  they  pretend  only  to  under- 
stand and  to  respect  the  lessons  of  experience." 

In  this  way,  by  resorting  to  bleeding  when  it  is  too  late,  the 
remedy  gets  a  character  for  being  dangerous  ;  whereas,  it  is 
only  the  too  tardy  resort  to  it  that  is  dangerous.  In  this  ag- 
gravated stage  of  the  disease,  the  author  asks,  of  what  avail 
can  bleeding  be  ?  "  The  blood  is  no  longer  in  its  vessels;  it  is 
beneath  the  membranes,  or  in  the  ventricles,  or  at  the  base  of 
the  brain ;  the  inflamed  capillaries  have  done  their  work  upon 
the  cerebral  substance,  and  upon  its  membranes ;  and  have  left 
proof  enough  of  their  activity,  in  the  thickening  of  the  one,  and 
the  softening  or  the  induration  of  the  other.  What  can  blood- 
letting do  in  this  state  of  the  organ  ?  what  can  shaving  the 
head  and  applying  cold  do  ?  what  can  blisters  do  ?  what  can 
purgatives  do  ?  and  above  all,  what  can  wine  do  ?  Nothing  can 
be  done  j  at  least,  nothing  effectually  or  certainly." 
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Dr.  Smith  next  speaks  of  a  middle  state  of  things,  when 
bloodletting  has  not  been  used  in  the  beginning,  and  yet  where 
the  disease  has  not  made  an  irretrievable  progress,  as  evinced  by 
the  continuance  of  pain  and  sensibility,  and  by  a  state  of  pulse, 
not  very  quick,  and  weak.  Here  the  author  believes,  that  in 
many  cases,  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  stop  the  in- 
flammation ;  but  he  concedes  that  it  requires  the  nicest  medical 
discrimination  to  determine,  when  a  resort  to  bleeding,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  admissible  ;  and  asserts,  that  if  the  re- 
medy should  not  arrest  the  inflammatory  action,  it  precipitates 
the  fatal  issue.  Well  may  a  practitioner,  at  such  a  crisis  of 
disease,  shrink  from  the  employment  of  a  remedy,  beset  with 
8uch  difficulties  in  its  application,  as  are  here  described  by  the 
author. 

fiut  instead  of  bleeding,  stimuli  may  be  necessary.  Thus, 
says  Dr.  Smith,  the  change  of  structure  consequent  to  inflam- 
mation may  not  be  so  great  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life ; 
and  the  inflammatory  excitement  may  have  so  far  exhausted  the 
powers  of  life,  as  to  make  artificial  stimulus  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. Here  the  vascular  action  is  weak,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
want  of  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  Of  all  stimuli, 
the  author  prefers  wine  or  brandy.  He  recommends,  in  doubtful 
cases,  to  administer  a  few  ounces  of  wine,  as  a  test  of  its  pro- 
priety. If  the  restlessness,  heat,  and  delirium  increase,  or  if, 
after  some  hours,  no  effect  is  produced,  the  remedy  will  seldom 
be  of  the  least  service.  When  capable  of  doing  good,  the  im- 
provement, if  not  sudden  and  striking,  is  manifest  in  a  few  hours. 
**  If  the  pulse  become  firmer,  and  especially  slower,  the  tremor 
slighter,  the  delirium  milder,  the  sleep  sounder,  the  skin  cooler, 
and  above  all,  if  the  sensibility  increase,  and  the  strength  im- 
prove, it  Is  then  the  anchor  of  hope."  The  author  then  adds 
a  good  rule,  that  as  soon'  as  excitement  is  reproduced,  the 
stimulus  should  be  withdrawn: 

The  following  paragraph  contains  important  precepts,  and  as 

it  does  not  admit  of  being  condensed,  we  give  it  entire. 

^  No  certain  indication  for  the  administration  of  wine  can  be 
drawn  from  one  or  two  symptoms  alone ;  neither  from  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  nor  of  the  skin,  nor  of  the  tongue ;  neither  from 
the  tremor,  nor  from  the  delirium.  There  is  an  aspect  about 
the  patient,  an  expression  not  in  his  countenance  only,  but  in 
his  attitude,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  lies  and  moves,  being, 
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in  fact,  the  general  result,  as  well  as  the  outward  expression 
of  the  collective  internal  diseased  states,  that  tell  to  the  expe- 
rienced eye,  when  it  is  probable  that  a  stimulus  will  be  useful. 
Depression,  loss  of  energy  in  the  vascular  system,  as  well  as  in 
the  nervous  and  the  sensorial,  indicated  by  a  feeble,  quick,  and 
easily  compressed  pulse,  no  less  than  by  general  prostration, 
afford  the  most  certain  indications  that  the  exhibition  of  wine 
will  be  advantageous :  and  if  the  skin  be  at  the  same  time  cool 
and  perspiring,  the  tongue  tremulous,  moist,  or  not  very  dry, 
and  the  delirium  consist  of  low  muttering  incoherence,  these 
symptoms  will  afford  so  many  additional  reasons  to  hope  that 
it  will  prove  useful.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  skin  be  hot,  the 
eye  fierce  or  wild,  the  delirium  loud,  noisy,  requiring  restraint, 
and  the  general  motions  violent,  it  is  as  absurd  to  give  wine, 
as  to  pour  oil  upon  a  half-extinguished  fire,  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting out  the  yet  burning  embers."  p.  404. 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  neither  wine  nor  brandy  is  to 
be  given  in  large  quantities.  All  the  good  that  they  can  effect, 
can  be  accomplished  by  moderate  quantities  of  them ;  and  if 
such  quantities  are  of  no  use,  larger  quantities  will  be  of  no 

avail. 

On  the  exhibition  of  opiates,  the  author  has  the  following 
observations  :— 

*<  There  is  a  condition  of  the  system  in  which  an  opiate  puts 
a  stop'to  a  state  of  exhausting  agitation  and  restlessness,  pro- 
cures tranquil  sleep,  lessens  delirium,  and  operates  roost  fa- 
vourably on  all  the  symptoms.  This  may  be  when  the  skin 
is  cool  and  perspiring ;  the  tongue  moist,  or  not  very  dry ;  the 
delirium  low,  and  the  pulse  and  the  patient  weak.  No  kind  of 
opiate  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  administered  ever  proves 
in  the  least  degree  beneficial,  whenever  the  skin  is  very  hot,  the 
tongue  very  dry,  or  the  general  motions  and  actions  of  the  pa- 
tient are  violent."  p.  406. 

Dr.  Smith  speaks  next  of  mercury.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  inflammatory  action  has  proceeded  unsubdued  to  the  pro- 
duction of  change  of  structure,  accompanied  probably  with  co- 
pious effusion,  especially  in  cerebral  cases,  he  has  seen  the  pa- 
tient, as  it  were,  snatched  from  death  by  this  remedy,  where 
the  system  could  be  brought  under  its  influence.  Its  success, 
however,  is  attended  with  this  drawback,  that  the  mind,  dlter 
recovery,  often  remains  feeble,  infirm,  and  almost  fatuous.  The 
best  mode,  according  to  the  author,  of  exhibiting  the  remedy, 
is  to  give  two  grains  of  calomel  with  half  a  grain  of  opium, 
every  three,  four,  or  six  hours. 
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Having  given  above  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  author's 
practice  in  fevers,  which  being  at  first  mild,  become  subse- 
quently severe,  the  next  cases  spoken  of  are  those  which  are 
severe  from  the  commencement.  To  these,  the  author  consi- 
ders the  general  principles  of  his  treatment  already  detailed  to 
be  applicable,  with  the  understanding  that  the  remedies  appro- 
priate to  meet  the  severer  symptoms,  are  to  be  employed  vigor- 
ously and  wi^  the  least  possible  delay.  In  such  cases,  the  de- 
lay of  a  few  hours,  if  it  does  not  cause  the  loss  of  the  patient, 
puts  his  life  in  imminent  hazard. 

As  our  readers  might  suppose.  Dr.  Smith  conceives  that  the 
varieties  of  fever,  characterized  by  him  as  cerebral,  thoracic,  ab- 
dominal, and  mixed,  require  modifications  in  treatment;  and 
he  next  considers  these  modifications.  In  illustration  of  the 
treatment  of  cerebral  cases,  he  gives  the  instructive  case  of  Dr. 
Dill,  the  resident  medical  officer  of  the  hospital,  in  which 
bloodletting  being  freely  used  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  was  not  wholly  successful  in  subduing  the  pain  in  the 
head.  Ice  was  applied  to  the  whole  scalp  without  success.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  author  resorted  to  what  he  calls 
the  coid  doMh^  which  he  thus  describes : 

"  It  consists  of  pouring  a  column  of  cold  water  upon  the 
head  in  a  continued  stream  from  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet. 
The  mode  of  applying  it  is  as  follows.  The  patient  is  seated 
in  a  large  tub ;  a  table  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  tub  upon 
which  a  man  stands,  and  at  as  great  an  elevation  as  his  arms 
can  reach,  pours  upon  the  naked  head  of  the  patient  a  steady 
but  continued  stream  of  cold  or  iced  water,  from  a  watering- 
pot  without  the  rose.  The  stream  is  made  to  fall  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  one  and  the  same  spot.  At  first  the  elevation 
must  be  slight,  for  the  shock  is  too  violent  if  the  stream  be 
poured  at  once  from  the  highest  point."  p.  412. 

Dr.  Smith  says  there  is  no  degree  of  burning  heat,  no  inten- 
sity of  vascular  action,  and  no  violence  of  pain  that  can  resist 
the  continued  application  of  this  remedy.  Usually  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes,  the  heat  disappears,  the  skin  becomes  cold, 
ihe  face  pallid,  the  features  shrunk ;  while  the  pulse  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  thread,  and  the  pain  in  the  head  entirely  ceases. 
The  cold  dash  being  finished  the  patient  is  to  be  quickly 
wiped  dry  and  put  to  bed ;  and  it  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
the  symptoms  recur.  Three  or  four  repetitions  will  commonly 
suffice  to  subdue  the  most  intense  cerebral  affection. 
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The  author  considers  the  cold  dash  as  incomparably  more 
efficacious  in  excitement  of  the  brain  than  even  iced  lotions.  It 
may  be  so,  but  not  for  the  reason  he  gives,  namely,  that  a  fresh 
current  of  water,  continually  falling  on  the  head,  must  produce 
a  more  powerful  abstraction  of  caloric.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
current  is  applied,  but  still  a  more  powerful  abstraction  of 
heat  is  not  effected  by  it  from  the  head,  than  by  water  in  which 
ice  is  dissolving,  because  such  water^s  always  y  low  in  tem- 
perature as  33^. .  The  cold  dash,  no  doubt,  acts  peculiarly, 
from  the  mechanical  force  of  the  water,  and  from  its  continual 
and  renewed  application  to  the  whole  body,  as  it  descends. 

If  it  were  in  our  power  to  address  a  question  to  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us,  we  would  ask,  why  he  administered  an 
emetic  as  the  first  remedy  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Dill.  It  may  only 
be  an  apparent  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Smith;  but 
we  are  certainly  not  aware  that  he  has  any  where  in  his  chap- 
ter on  the  treatment  of  fever  recommended  a  remedy  of  this 
kind. 

With  regard  to  the  modification  of  treatment  applicable  to 

thoracic  cases,  the  author  says, 

"  Fortunately,  there  is  a  remedy  nearly  as  powerful  and  effica- 
cious in  intense  thoracic  affection,  as  bloodletting  and  the  cold 
dash  are  in  the  cerebral.  In  the  severe  bronchial  affection  of 
fever,  bloodletting  is  of  little  avail.  It  seems  to  have  scarce* 
ly  any  control  over  the  peculiar  affection  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  even  over  the  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lung,  which  so  often  accompanies  the  in- 
tense form  of  thoracic  disease.  It  weakens  the  patient,  with- 
out making  a  decided  impression  upon  the  disease.  Laennec 
states  that  the  pathology  of  pneumonia  could  scarcely  be  learnt 
under  his  practice;  for  that  he  treated  the  disease,  not  by 
bloodletting,  but  by  tartar  emetic :  and  that  all  his  patients 
recovered.  I  thought  this  one  of  the  exaggerated  statements 
in  which  medical  writers  sometimes  delight  to  indulge ;  but  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  this  remedy  might  prove  ex- 
ceedingly efficacious  in  the  bronchitis  of  fever.  Its  efficacy 
has  surpassed  my  expectation.  It  seldom  fails,  if  exhibited 
with  promptitude  and  decision.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  most 
efficiently  administered,  is  in  doses  of  two  grains,  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  and  repeated  every  second,  third,  fourth, 
or  sixth  hour,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case."  p.  415. 

From  the  above  extract,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Smith,  in 

objecting,  in  a  previous  part  of  his  treatise,  to  antimonial  med- 
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icines,  must  have  meant  to  discountenance  their  employment 
in  the  small  doses  ordinarily  resorted  to. 

For  the  treatment  of  fever,  as  modified  by  abdominal  affec- 
tion, the  author  thinks  no  remedy  has  been  discovered  compa- 
rable to  bloodletting  and  the  cold  dash  in  the  cerebral,  ^nd 
tartar  emetic  in  the  thoracic  cases.  Bloodletting,  early  and 
duly  employed,  may  prevent  the  inflammation  jof  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  but  after  it  has  formed,  large 
bleedings  are  inadmissible,  and  small  and  repeated  bleedings 
are  not  as  useful  as  leeches.  In  severe  cases,  he  thinks  the 
abdomen  should  be  covered  with  leeches,  to  be  re-applied  daily, 
until  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  gone,  or,  at  least,  have  be- 
come slight.  *^  The  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  a  poul- 
tice as  soon  as  the  leeches  fall  off.  Afterwards,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  linen  rag,  moistened  constantly  with  the  oleum  tere- 
bin thins,  keeps  up  the  effect  produced  by  the  leeches,  and, 
when  the  affection  is  slight,  may  supersede  their  use  alto- 
gether." 

When  the  purging  is  considerable,  the  author  recommends 
five  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creti,  with  five  grains  of 
Dover's  powder,  every  night,  or  every  night  and  morning.  If 
this  fail,  a  stronger  opiate  or  an  anodyne  enema  may  be  admi- 
nistered. In  case  of  constipation,  Dr.  Smith  is  very  guarded 
in  the  use  of  opening  medicines.  He  conceives  that  active 
and  irritating  purgatives  are  highly  injurious,  and  we  agree 
with  him  on  this  point ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect 
that  one  or  two  drachms  of  castor  oil  would  be  recommended 
as  the  proper  laxative.  The  laxative  selected  is  well  enough  ; 
but  certainly,  of  our  cold  expressed  oil,  one  or  two  drachms 
would  not  operate  on  an  adult  affected  with  the  ordinary  fever 
of  this  section  of  the  United  States.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  Dr.  Smith  is  treating  of  the  common  fever  of  London ; 
and  perhaps  both  the  disease  and  the  remedy  in  question  may 
be  very  different  in  that  metropolis,  from  what  they  are  in  this 
country. 

Where  copious  discharges  of  blood  alternate  with  constipa- 
tion, the  author  thinks  the  mildest  laxative  must  be  adminis- 
tered with  caution.  Such  a  condition  of  the  evacuations,  we 
should  think,  would  indicate  ulceration  of  the  intestines ;  and 
therefore  the  caution  given  is  a  very  proper  one.  The  laxa- 
VoL.  XII.— Y 
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^A'te,  here  recommended  is  castor  oil,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoon- 

^9p||  every  six  hours. 

In  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  the  author  contends  that 
bloodletting^,  casteris  paribus,  may  be  used  more  freely  than  in 
ordinary  fever.  He  is  of  this  opinion,  because  he  views,  and 
we  think  justly,  the  inflammation  in  scarlatina  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  pure  inflammation,  than  that  which  oc- 
curs in  ordinary  fever.  After  a  decided  impression  has  been 
made  by  general  bleeding,  the  application  of  ten  or  twelve 
leeches  to  the  throat  is  considered  by  th^  author  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy.  ^  If  scarlatina  be  treated  in  this  manner  on  the 
second  day,  or  sometimes  even  on  the  third,  though  it  com- 
mence with  exceedingly  severe  symptoms,  yet  the  patient  will 
be  convalescent  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days." 

The  author  closes  his  treatise  with  a  section  on  the  treat- 
ment during  convalescence,  and  an  appendix  containing  tables. 
The  tables  contain  various  numerical  data,  not,  howerer, 
presented  in  as  perspicuous  a  manner  as  we  could  have  wished. 
*t  We  have  compiled  the  following  table  from  the  numerical 
results  given,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  degree 
of  success  attained  by  the  author,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league Dr.  Tweedle,  in  the  treatment  of  fever ;  for  after  all, 
this  must  |)e  the  great  touchstone  of  the  value  of  their  principles 
and  practice.    The  fable  embraces  the  results  of  four  years. 

Proportion  of  the 
Deaths.       deaths  to  the  whole 
number  admitted. 


Years. 


Admissions. 


1825 

588 

104 

1  in  5.6 

1836 

676 

no 

I  in  6.1 

1827 

676 

86 

1  in  7.8 

1828 

597 

81 

1  in  7.3 

Total  for 
four  years, 


2537 


381 


1  in  6.6 
(average.) 


Here  the  average  result  is  seen  to  be  one  death  in  about  nx 
and  a  half  cases;  which  does  not  difler,  perhaps,  from  the  or- 
dinary results  of  practitioners,  who  treat  fever  on  Tery  dif- 
ferent principles.  But  when  we  advert  to  the  character  of  the 
patients  received  in  the  London  fever  hospital,  being  ftt>«i  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  and  about  one-third  of  these  actually 
destitute,  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  many  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  late  periods  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  just  to  concede 
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that  the  practice  pursued  has  been  attended  with  encouraging 
success.  u 

We  have  been  looking  into  the  tabular  results  to  see  whethMT 
there  were  any  facts  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  critical  days. 
If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  number  of  cases  lost  or  cured 
on  each  day  up  to  the  seventeenth  inclusive,  it  will  be  found 
that  most  deaths  and  cures  occurred  on  the  eleventh  day. 
Now  the  eleventh  is  one  of  the  critical  days.  The  next  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurred  on  tbe  fourteenth,  which  is  also  a 
critical  day.  So  far  it  would  seem  as  if  some  little  support 
was  given  to  the  doctrine. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  in  concluding  our  article,  to  say 
what  is  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith's  book.  Our  readers  can 
readily  infer  our  sentiments  from  the  large  space  which  we 
have  allotted  to  its  analysis.  It  is  truly  a  philosophical  trea- 
tise, the  performance  of  an  accurate,  patient,  and  industrious 
observer  and  thinker. 


abt.  viii.— combe  on  mental  derangement. 

Observations  on  Mental  Derangement.:  being  an  •Applica- 
tion qf  the  principles  cf  Phrenology  ta  the  elucidation  of 
the  eauseSf  symptoms^  nature,  and  treatment  of  Insani- 
ty. By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

Having  in  two  consecutive  numbers  of  this  journal,  (Vol. 
VIII.,)  when  reviewing  Dr.  Burrows'  Commentaries  on  Insani- 
ty,  entered  into  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  of  the  various  stimulations  to  which  the  brain  is  sub- 
jected, and  by  which  its  functions  are  impeded  and  disturbed, 
we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  some- 
what peculiar  basis  on  which  the  arguments  and  deductions  of 
Dr.  Combe  rest  in  the  work  before  us.  In  the  articles  just  re- 
fctred  lo  we  took  occasion  to  complain  of  the  vagueness  of  view 
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ettlertained  by  Dr.  Burrows,  when  he  spoke  of  the  aberrations 
of  mind,  and  of  the  slighting  and  erroneous  notices  which  he 
gave  of  phrenology,  as  furnishing  a  key  to  a  knowledge  of  in- 
sanity and  its  numerous  varieties.  We  adverted  at  that  time  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  Insanity,  as  an  attempt  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  this  subject  should  be  treated  in  con- 
nexion with,  and  directly  deducible  from,  the  phrenological  sys- 
tem. The  American  editor  of  Mr.  George  Combe's  Essays  on 
Phrenology,  published  in  this  city,  in  an  additional  article  to  the 
work,  partially  carried  out  also  the  same  views  with  a  similar 
object.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  directing  our  readers 
to  a  more  complete  and  extended  series  of  '  observations'  con- 
stituting the  work  by  Dr.  Combe. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  if  we  premise  for  the  benefit  of  those 

who  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  modem  views  of  the 

physiology  of  the  brain,  a  short  account  of  the  data  on  which 

the  phrenological  system  rests — that  system  which  is  the  guide 

rDr.  Combe. 

«That  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of  thought,  the 
J.  ^'wj/tt  of  intellect  and  sentiment,  is,  we  believe,  at  this  time,  a  fa- 
iniliar  proposition;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  so  generally  known 
that  it  is  rather  a  congeries  of  organs  than  a  single  organ,  and 
that  each  of  the  congeries  has  its  separate  and  peculiar  function, 
which  gives  the  faculty  of  the  mind.  The'  plurality  of  the 
metttal  faculties,  their  unequal  power,  their  diversity  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  were  facts  often  alluded  to  and  at  times  more 
explicitly  admitted  by  moral  philosophers.  The  history  of 
genius  could  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  an  admission 
of  this  nature.  In  it  we  see  a  strong  predominant  faculty  eager 
and  intent  on  the  gratification  and  display  of  its  powers,  with- 
out reference  to  remote  results  of  profit  or  honour— while  at 
the  same  time  this  wonderful  energy  is  often  marked  by  weak- 
ness of  other  faculties — a  deficiency  of  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  largely  participated  in  by  other  persons.  '  Education  ex- 
hibits farther  confirmation  of  this  principle,  in  the  great  dif- 
ference of  attainments  by  persons  possessing  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  learning— and  in  the  unequal  success,  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, with  which  several  mental  faculties  are  cultivated— al- 
though equal  appliances  were  made  to  all.  Several  young  per- 
sons, for  example,  shall  take  lessons  in  music,  and  all  be  ambi- 
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tioas  of  success — and  yet  the  advancement  of- one  will  be  Qa^« 
ceedingly  rapid ;  of  another  very  moderate,  while  a  third  makes 
no  progress  at  all.  Let  drawing  be  the  subject  of  study,  and 
the  facility  of  attainment  may  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  exhi- 
bited in  the  case  of  music.  We  meet  with  individuals  remark- 
able for  their  power  of  verbal  memory — ability  to  rehearse  with 
very  little  trouble  after  a  few  readings  of  or  hearing  the  longest 
discourse ;  but  who  are  utterly  unfitted  to  feel  or  appreciate  its 
peculiar  excellencies,  or  to  reason  on  the  philosophy'or  bearing 
of  the  topics  advanced  in  it.  Others  again  destitute  of  this  fa- 
culty, or  possessing  it  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and  deficient  in 
all  copiousness  of  elocution,  will  often  astonish  us  by  the  depth 
and  cogency  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  great  felicity  and  variety 
of  analogical  illustration.  We  find  a  distinguished  geome- 
trician, without  any  poetical  imagination  or  ability  to  carry 
out  in  ratiocinative  series  a  problem  in  moral  or  ethical  phi- 
losophy. The  poet  again  is  often  an  exceedingly  indifferent 
observer  of  things  and  judge  of  mankind.  Now  these  varioM 
marked  differences  of  mental  manifestations  among  mea  tlil^i.- 
not  dependent  upon  accident,  education,  or  both  combinad^:')^^ 
what  is  called  the  force  of  circumstances :  they  are  the  result^"  * 
of  primary  or  innate  aptitudes  for  particular  pursuits  in  pre- 
ference to  others.  No  possible  combination  of  circumstances 
can  create  a  faculty— they  can  at  most  only  modify  it. 

If  the  intellects  of  men  are  thus  various,  the  difference  in  ibeir 
disposition  is  not  less  so.  Nor  are  we  less  struck  with  the  lit- 
tle correspondence  between  any  purely  intellectual  faculty  or 
combination  of  such  faculties  and  a  particular  sentiment  or  dis- 
position. Genius  is  allied  to  the  greatest  goodness  in  one  man, 
and  to  a  thousand  crimes  in  another.  We  deduce  from  this 
and  other  similar  facts  the  consequence,  that  the  manifestations 
of  disposition,  in  a  feeling  of  benevolence,  veneration,  friend- 
ship, fcc.  or  of  cruelty,  deceit,  &c,  are  independent  of  those 
other  modifications  of  mind  constituting  intellect.  The  great- 
est share  of  learning  and  attainments  of  the  most  varied  and  sur- 
prising kind,  give  no  active  impulse  to  deeds  of  charity  and 
philanthropy.  Devotion  in  a  good  cause,  sacrifices  for  parents, 
home,  country,  religion,  are  the  result  of  strong  internal  im- 
palses,  not  of  conviction  by  elaborate  processes  of  reasoning 
and  skilful  logic.    The  mode  of  display  may  be  affected  by  the 
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lAtelligence  of  the  person— but  the  strongi  active  impulse  to  a 
particular  train  of  feeling  and  corresponding  action  is  innate, 
strengthened  but  not  given  by  the  schools. 

Seeing  that  the  brain,  in  its  totality,  is  the  material  instru- 
ment for  the  performance  of  the  mental  facultiea  in  their  to- 
tality, and  that  these  latter  are  numerous  and  diversified  in  their 
nature,  intensity  of  action  and  aptitude  for  cultivation,  we  na- 
turally ask  whether  particular  portions  of  the  brain  are  not 
necessary  for  the  manifestations  of  particular  faculties.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  ourselves  by  observation  of  human  nature  that 
there  is  a  plurality  of  faculties  of  the  mind,  we  should  d  firiori 
infer  plurality  of  organs,  or  portions  for  specific  functions  of 
the  brain.  The  same  cerebral  mass,  supposing  it  for  a  moment 
a  unit,  could  not  be  competent  to  perform  opposite  functions*^ 
an  excitement  of  the  former  as  a  whole  must  be  attended  with 
augmented  action  of  all  the  latter,  and  its  repose  be  ac- 
companied by  a  suspension  of  these.  Thus  if  the  faculty  for 
music  were  to  depend  upon  the  entire  brain,  the  manifestation 
«f  the  former  would  necessarily  involve  the  active  state  of 
the  latter.  Of  course  all  the  other  faculties  possessed  by  the 
individual  must  be  manifested  at  the  moment  of  the  musical 
effort  with  equal  intensity,  which  we  know  is  not  the  case.  So 
far  we  might  proceed  in  our  reasonings  and  inductions  by 
merely  contemplating  mental  phenomena  and  the  actions  of 
men;  but  the  direct  material  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trine would  still  be  wanting.  The  general  truth  had  been  long 
felt  and  its  importance  acknowledged;  but  the  world  was  without 
that  specification  of  cerebral  structure  and  minute  observation 
dof  mental  function  by  which  the  direct  palpable  origin  of  the 
latter  could  be  referred  to  the  former. 

The  merit  of  original  observation  and  direct  legitimate  in- 
duction in  this  branch  of  physiology  belongs  to  the  late  Dr. 
Gall.  When  yet  at  school  he  was  struck  with  the  great  differ- 
ences in  the  capacities  of  his  companions:  he  saw  one  at  the 
head  of  his  class  owing  to  his  extremely  tenacious  memory; 
while  he  (Gall)  was  conscious  that  he  better  understood  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson,  but  having  a  weaker  memory  could  not  with 
all  his  efforts  appear  to  the  same  advantage  in  recitations  as 
his  companion.  Being  somewhat  curious  in  the  study  of  phy* 
aiognomy,  he  set  about  observing  the  peculiarity  of  feature  by 
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which  hia  riral  of  strong  memory  was  distinguished.  Gall 
found  this  youth  to  have  unusually  prominent  eyes ;  and  on  look- 
ing around  in  the  school  and  among  his  companions^  he  disco- 
vered that  those  who  were  remarkable  for  their  facility  in  recita- 
tion, had  also  this  same  peculiarity.  But  when  he  afterwards  had 
occasion  to  note,  in  the  case  of  another  of  his  companions,  a 
strong  and  ready  memory  of  places,  but  without  this  person  hav- 
ing the  full  and  prominent  eye,  he  modified  the  inference  which 
he  had  at  first  drawn  regarding  this  character  of  eye  as  indicative 
of  a  retentive  memory  in  general ;  he  found  that  it  was  but  of 
words  in  one's  own  or  other  languages,  and  did  not  by  any 
means  indicate  a  memory  for  places.  The  latter  was  evinced 
by  a  prominence  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  just  above 
the  root  of  the  nose.  This  discovery  led  him  to  see  that  mere 
physiognomy  as  commonly  understood,  that  is,  signs  of  intel- 
lect and  disposition  in  the  features  of  the  face,  could  no  longer 
guide  him  in  his  investigations.  Other  facts  gradually  taught 
him  that  the  variations  in  external  configuration  corresponding 
with  mental  peculiarities,  were  of  the  skull  and  not  of  the  bonei 
of  the  face.  Become  a  student  of  medicine  and  an  anatomist} 
and  made  acquainted  with  the  moulding  of  the  skull  on  the 
brain  and  of  the  general  functions  of  the  latter,  Gall  now  con- 
tinued his  observations  with  a  view  of  detectbg  the  corres- 
pondence between  cerebral  developement  and  the  activity  of 
mental  manifestation.  ^  Being  physician  to  a  I^unatic  Asylum 
in  Vienna,  he  had  opportunities  of  which  he  availed  himself 
of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  He  visited  prisons  and 
resorted  to  schools,  he  was  introduced  to  the  courts  of  princes, 
to  colleges,  and  the  seats  of  justice,  and  wherever  he  heard  of 
an  individnai  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either  by 
remarkable  endowment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied 
the  developement  of  his  head.  In  this  manner  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  induction,  he  conceived  himself  warranted  in 
believing,  that  particular  mental  powers  are  indicated  by  par- 
ticular configurations  of  the  head."*  Gall  began  in  1796  to 
give  coanes  of  private  lectures  on  the  new  science. 

In  1800  Dr.  Spurzheim  commenced  his  labours  along  witli 
Dr.  Gall,  and  in  that  year  assisted  for  the  first  time  at  one  of 

*  Phrenological  Transactions.— Edinburgh  1824. 
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the  courses  of  lectures  of  the  latter.  While  to  Gall  mast  be 
awarded  the  merit  of  originality,  we  cannot  fail  to  admit  that 
much  of  the  philosophical  character  of  the  new  sjstemis  due 
to  the  discriminative  judgment  of  Spurzheim. 

Without  at  this  time  entering  into  details  which  would  lead 
us  away  from  the  main  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
the  progress  of  physiological  enquiry  of  late  years  has  singu- 
larly confirmed  the  leading  positions  of  the  two  German  re- 
formers. By  comparative  anatomy  we  learn  that  the  difference 
in  the  brains  of  animals  is  correspondent  with  the  difference  in 
their  instincts  and  propensities,  and  that  the  measure  of  the  su- 
periority of  one  class  over  another  in  regard  to  intelligence  is 
found  in  the  greater  development  of  their  brains  upwards  and 
forwards,  that  is,  in  the  usual  order  of  development  from  the 
medulla  oblongata.  By  a  comparison  of  idiots  with  intelligent 
persons,  and  by  comparing  these  latter  with  each  other  and  ob- 
serving the  correspondence  between  particular  aptitudes  and 
dispositions,  and  size  and  configuration  of  the  brain  as  measur- 
ed externally  by  the  skull,  physiologists  are  now  generally  agreed 
that  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions  will  be  the  manifestation  of  intellect,  while 
a  large  growth  of  the  back  part  and  behind  the  ears  indicates  the 
strength  of  certain  propensities  of  a  more  animal  nature.  To 
these  two  grander  features  and  divisions  we  may  add  a  third, 
which  consists  in  the  fulness  of  the  upper  region  of  the  brain 
under  the  sagittal  suture  and  beneath  the  parietals,  and  which  is 
associated  with  an  endowment  of  sentiments  of  benevolence, 
veneration,  hope,  firmness  of  purpose,  cautiousness  of  cha- 
racter, &c.* 

<<  The  phrenologists  consider  man  by  himself,  and  also  com- 
pare him  with  other  animals.  When  the  lower  animals  mani- 
fest the  same  propensities  and  feelings  as  those  displayed  by 
man,  the  faculties  which  produce  them  are  held  to  be  common 

*  The  reader,  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  outlines  of  the  Phrenologi- 
cal system,-  and  of  the  location  of  the  diflferent  organs,  may  soon  obtain  this 
kind  of  information  by  reference  to  the  Elements  of  Phrenology,  by  Geofge 
Combe,  republished  in  this  city  by  E.  Littell.  It  is  illustrated  with 
diagrams  of  the  human  head  on  which  is  marked  the  numbers  of  the  oiguii. 
Mr.  Baker  has  also  for  sale  the  bust,  or  head  in  plaster,  on  which  are 
more  distinctly  exhibited  the  various  organs. 
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to  both.  A  faculty  is  admitted  as  primitive  :  I .  Which  exists 
in  one  kind  of  animal,  and  not  in  another;  2.  Which  varies 
in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  ;  3.  Which  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same  individual ;  4.  Which 
does  not  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  other  facul- 
ties ;  that  is,  which  appears  and  disappears  earlier  or  later  in 
life  than  other  faculties  ;  5.  Which  may  act  singly  ;  6.  Which 
is  propaf^ated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to  children; 
and  7.  Which  may  singly  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health 
or  disease." 

Carrying   on    their  observations  agreeably  to   these  rules, 
phreDoIogists  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  : — The 
mental  faculties  are  divided  into  two  orders — of  the  Feelings^ 
and  the  Intellect,     The  first  are  divided  into  two  genera—-!. 
Profienaitlea,    2.  Sentiments,     The  intellectual  faculties  are  also 
divided  into  two    genera — the  knowing^    and    the  rejlectin 
Each  faculty  has  its  material  instrument  or  organ  in  the  brai 
The  propensities  do  not  form  ideas ;  their  sole  function  is  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  a  specific  kind.     These  faculties  are  com- 
mon to  man  and  animals.     They  are — /imativenessy  or  pro- 
pensity   to    physical    love    and     sexual    intercourse ; — fihilo' 
/irogeniliveneasj  which    produces  the  instinctive   love   of   off- 
spring in    general; — concentrativeness,    by  which    the   mind 
maintains  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  or  combined 
action,  and  determines  the  individual  to  fixedness  of  location 
and  purpose  ; — adhesiveness,  producing  the  instinctive  tenden- 
cy to  attach  one's  self  to  surrounding  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate— it  disposes  to  friendship  and  society — it  is  stronger 
and  the  organ  larger  in  women  than  in  men ; — combativeness 
produces  active  courage,  and  when  energetic,  the  propensity 
to  attack; — destructiveness  produces  the  impulse,  attended  with 
desire,  to  destroy  in  general ;  when  energetic,  it  gives  a  keen 
and  impatient  tone  to  the  mind,  and  adds  activity  and  force  to 
the  whole  character  :  anger  and  rage  are  manifestations  of  it;— 
eonstructivenessj  in  man,  inspires  with  the  tendency  to  construct 
in  general,  and  the  particular  direction  in  which  it  is  exerted 
depends  on  the  other  predominant  faculties  of  the  individual : 
— >in  the  lower  animals,  it  appears  to  be  directed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  one  special  object ;  in  the  bird  to  a  particular  form 
of  nest,  in  the  beaver  to  the  special  fashion  df  a  hut, — these  ani- 
mals  being  deficient  in  the  generalizing  and  directing  powers 
Vol.  XII.— Z 
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conferred  on  man  \'^acquiaUivcncM^  a  faculty  which  produces 
the  tendency  to  acquire,  and  the  desire  to  possess  In  general, 
without  reference  to  the  uses  to  which  the  objects,  when  at- 
tained, may  be  applied — the  idea  of  property  is  founded  on  it: 
avarice  is  the  result  of  its  predominating  energy;— •^cre/rvcnrM, 
produces  the  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal  the  thoughts, 
desires,  and  emotions  cf  the  mind,  and  to  suppress  their  ma- 
nifestations, till  the  understanding  shall  have  decided  on  their 
propriety  and  probable  consequences, — it  thus  enables  the  in- 
dividual possessing  it  to  add  slyness,  cunning  or  prudence  to 
other  means  of  defence. 

The  Sentiments  or  second  genus  of  the  FeelingBy  do  not,  any 
more  than  the  propensities,  form  specific  ideas — but  are  merely 
emotions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  tendencies  to  emotion.  Several 
of  them  are  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals ;  others 
are  peculiar  to  man.  Those  of  the  first  variety  are,— fe(^ 
esteem^  a  name  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  faculty:  its  de- 
ficiency is  attended  with  a  want  of  confidence,  and  of  a  pro- 
per estimate  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self:  it  is  only  when  in- 
dulged  in  without  restraint,  and  possessed  in  an  inordinate  de- 
gree, that  it  produces  abuses,  and  displays  itself  in  the  shape 
of  repulsive  pride,  wilfulness,  arrogance,  egotism  ;  and  makes 
up  an  ingredient  in  envy; — love  of  afifirobation^  producing  the 
love  of  the  esteem  of  others  in  praise  or  approbation — a  due 
endowment  of  it  is  indispensable  to  an  amiable  character ;  it 
may  degenerate  into  puerile  vanity,  and  feigned  professions  of 
respect  and  friendship ;  the  organ  is  generally  larger  in  women 
than  in  men ; — cautiousness,  produces  the  emotion  of  fear  in  ge- 
neral, and  prompts  its  possessor  to  take  care — the  tendency  of 
it  is  to  make  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  strong,  hesitate  be- 
fore he  acts,  and,  from  apprehending  danger,  to  trace  conse- 
quences, that  he  may  be  assured  of  his  safety  ; — benevolence^ 
produces  the  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  disposes 
to  compassion  and  active  benevolence — it  communicates 
mildness  and  cheerfulness  to  the  temper,  and  disposes  to  com- 
passion, and  active  desire  to  benefit  our  species,  and  to  view 
charitably  the  actions  and  character  of  others. 

Of  the  sentiments  proper  to  man,  we  meet,  first,  with  venera- 
tioHy  which  produces  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  reverence, 
and  when  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  leads  to  adoration ; 
it  predisposes  to  religious  feeling   without  determining   the 
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manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  directed,  and  contributes  to 
our  regard  for  antiquity,  and  our  seniors ; — hoficj  inspires  with 
gay,  fascinating,  and  delightful  emotions,  painting  futurity  fair 
and  smiling  as  the  regions  of  primeval  bliss ;  it  gilds  and 
adorns  every  prospect  with  shades  of  enchanting  excellence, 
while  cautiousness  hangs  clouds  and  mists  over  distant  objects, 
seen  by  the  mind's  eye; — ideality  produces  the  feeling  of  ex- 
quisitcness  and  perfectibility,  and  delight  in  the  <  beau  ideal :' 
it  is  this  faculty  which  inspires  with  exaggeration  and  en- 
thusiasm, which  prompts  to  embellishment  and  splendid  con- 
ceptions.     It  is  essential  to  the  poet,  orator,  painter,  and  sculp- 
tor, and  to  all  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts  ; — vfonder^  the  senti- 
ment of  the  marvellous,  or  marveliouancssj  a  proneness  to  believe 
in  mysterious  incidents,  tales  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  &c  j-^ 
conacientiouancsSf  a  faculty  which  produces  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation, incumbency,  right  and  wrong — justice  is  the  result  of 
this   sentiment,  acting  in   combination   with  -  the  intellectual 
povten  'i-^Jirmness  produces  determination,  constancy,  and  per- 
severance :  fortitude  as  distinguished  from  active  courage,  re- 
sults from  it ; — it  gives  perseverance  in  the  exercise  and  mani- 
festations of  the  other  faculties ; — in  excess  it  causes  obstinacy. 
The  first  genus  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  take  cognizance  of 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  external  objects,  and  form  ideas: 
and  correspond  in  some  measure  to  the  perceptive  powers  of  the 
metaphysicians.     These  faculties  are  individualiey^  or  as  more 
recently  termed  eventuality^  which  gives  the  desire,  accompa- 
nied wiih  the  ability,  to, know  facts  and  things,  without  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  knowledge,  and  without  any  view  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  subservient.     J*'orm^  aids  the 
mineralogist,  portrait  painter,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
imitative   arts ; — it  gives  the  power  of  distinguishing  faces. 
Sizff  gives  an  intuitive  facility  in  estimating  the  magnitudes  of 
olqects  and  of  perceiving  and  judging  of  perspective.     IVeigfitj 
iir  reiiitance.     Colouring'  gives  a  great  natural  power  of  per- 
ceiving colours,  their  shades,  harmony,  and  discord  ;  but  the 
reflecting   faculties  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  painting. 
Locality y  a  faculty  by  which  places  once  seen  are  well  remem- 
bered and  readily  recognized;  it  conduces  to  the  desire  for 
travelling,  and  constitutes  a  chief  element  in  the  talent  for  to- 
pography, geography,  astronomy,  and  landscape  painting;-— 
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It  gives  what  is  called  coufh  d'^ii^  and  judgment  of  the  capabi- 
lities of  ground.  Order  gives  n)ethod  in  arranging  objects,  as 
they  are  physically  related ;  but  philosophical  or  lo^cal  infer- 
ences, the  conception  of  systcmatising,  and  the  idea  of  classifi- 
cation, are  formed  by  the  reflectirtg  faculties.  Time — the  special 
faculty  seems  to  be  the  power  of  judging  of  time,  and  of  in- 
tervals in  general :  by  giving  the  perception  of  measured  ca- 
dence, it  appears  to  be  the  chief  source  of  pleasure  in  dancing  ; 
it  is  essential  to  music  and  vcrsiRcation.  JVumber^  gives  the 
conception  of  number  and  its  relations — arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  logarithms  belong  to  it.  Tune  gives  the  perception  of 
melody;  but  this  is  only  one  ingredient  in  a  genius  for  music. 
Language  enables  us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  and  gives  us 
the  power  of  using  artificial  signs  or  words:  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, their  language  flows  like  a  copious  stream;  in  a 
speech,  they  pour  out  torrents.  The  second  genus  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  or  the  reflecting  ones,  produce  ideas  of  re- 
lation :  they  minister  to  the  direction  and  gratification  of  all 
the  other  powers,  and  constitute  what  we  call  reason  or  reflec« 
tion.  First,  Com/iariacn^  gives  the  power  of  perceiving  re- 
semblances, similitudes,  and  analogies ;  it  explains  one  thing 
by  comparing  it  with  another,  but  does  not  discriminate  the 
points  on  which  they  differ;  and  hence  those  in  whom  it  is 
predominant,  are,  in  general,  more  ready  and  plausible,  than 
sound  in  their  inferences.  Causality  furnishes  the  ideas  of 
causation,  as  implying  something  more  than  mere  juxta- posi- 
tion or  sequence,  and  as  forming  an  invisible  bond  of  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect :  it  gives  deep  penetration,  and  the 
perception  of  logical  consequences  in  argument ;  the  organ  is 
large  in  persons  who  possess  a  natural  genius  for  metaphysics, 
political  economy,  or  similar  sciences,  jr//,  is  readily  under- 
stood, yet  difficult  to  define;  it  is  a  primitive  faculty.  Imita- 
tion^  gives  the  power  of  imitation  in  general,  as  in  mimicry, 
and  when  joined  with  sccretiveness,  it  gives  expression  to  the 
fine  arts;  it  is  indispensable  to  good  actors,  as  well  as  to  por- 
trait painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers. 

The  external  surface  of  the  skull  corresponding  with  the  ante- 
terior  portion  of  the  cranium,  of  which  the  organs  giving  the 
intellectual  faculties  consist,  is  of  the  os  frontis  ;  of  course  the 
intellect  has  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  brain  than  thesenti- 
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ments  and  propensities,  even  in  the  most  favourably  organized 
subjects.  In  many  it  bears  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  to 
these  latter,  and  we  can  in  consequence  readily  conceive  of 
their  proneiicss  to  strong  and  exaggerated  emotions,  and  wrong 
actions,  running  on  even  to  insanity. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  phrenological  system,  though  meagre 
and  trite  to  some  of  our  readers,  was  thought  necessary  to  be 
laid  before  man^  others,  for  their  correct  understanding,  or  in- 
deed any  thing  like  tolerable  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Combe. 

The  introduction  to  this  work  chiefly  consists  of  a  history  of 
the  author's  conversion  to  the  tenets  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
and  of  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris  and  else- 
where, of  seeing  them  confirmed.  Reference  is  made  in  it  to 
the  works  of  French  physicians,  such  as  of  Georget,  Falret, 
and  Voisin,  on  insanity,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  doc- 
trines— and  to  the  encomiums  passed  on  them  by  Broussais, 
Adelon,  Londe,  Ucelli,  and  Vimont.  Nor  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  instances  of  favour  with  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, are  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
Professor  Caldwell,  of  Transylvania  University,  forgotten. 

The  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Combe's  observations  consists  of 
"  General  Remark*  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain  and  J^ervoua 
Syatem*' — and  he  points  out  the  general  sameness  of  philoso- 
phic course  pursued  by  Gall  and  C.  Bell,  in  their  investigations  ; 
the  one  satisfying  us  of  the  plurality  of  cerebral  organs  and 
corresponding  functions  in  an  apparently  homogeneous  mass ; 
the  other  discovering  the  separate  offices  of  nerves  having  a 
common  origin,  but  which  show  few  perceptible  differences 
between  them.  After  his  allusion  to  the  physiological  proofs 
of  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  he  instances  pathology  as 
equally  abundant  in  demonstrative  proof  to  the  same  effect. 
Palllal  idiocy, — partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  which  do  not  af- 
fect all  the  mental  faculties, — insanity,  affecting  only  one  or 
two  faculties, — cases  of  apoplexy,  followed  by  loss  of  memory 
of  names  without  apparent  deficiency  in  other  respects,  and 
the  occasional  development  of  new  powers  by  disease,  arc  all 
at  variance  with  the  unity,  and  in  harmony  with  the  plurality, 
of  cerebral  organs." 

In  the  second  chapter  under  the  head  of  "  Influence  of  cere* 
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brat  9ize  on  mental  fiowerj^  Dr.  C.  lays  down  the  principle 
maintained  by  phrenologists,  not  that  organic  size  is  the  only^  but 
that  it  is  ONE  condition,  and  a  moat  imfiortant  one  in  producing' 
energy  of  function  ;  and  that  hence,  ^^  where  all  other  con- 
ditions ARE  EquAL,  there  increase  of  size  will  invariably  in- 
dicate increased  intensity  of  function."  This  law  holds  in  re- 
gard to  the  most  important  organs  of  nutrition — the  heart  and 
bloodvessels,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  kidneys,  kc.  The  same  is 
equally  applicable  in  regard  to  the  nerves  or  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, which  in  structure  and  function  approximate  more  close- 
ly to  the  brain.  Animals  possessed  of  acute  sensation,  have 
the  corresponding  nerves  greatly  predominant,  over  those  of 
motion,  while  in  those  of  great  muscular  power  the  reverse 
obtains.  A  specification  of  the  proportion  which  the  activity 
of  each  sense  bears  to  the  size  of  its  nerve,  leads  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  This  chapter,  from  which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
of  our  making  extracts,  abounds  in  physiological  information 
of  a  very  interesting  nature. 

Before  we.  proceed  to  the  third  chapter  in  which  the  author 
at  once  enters  on  his  subject,  we  shall  go  back  a  little  to  the 
first,  in  which  some  explanation  is  offered  of  the  part  which 
the  basis  of  the  brain  performs.  "  The  joint  action  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  being  requisite  for 
sensation,  or  in  other  words,  the  brain  being  truly  the  seat  of 
sensation,  it  happens,  that  if,  by  any  internal  cause,  such  as 
disease,  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  correspondence  with  a  nerve 
be  excited  in  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is  acted  upon  by 
<he  natural  stimulus  from  without,  the  same  sensation  will 
arise  in  the  mind  as  if  the  external  stimulus  were  actually  pre- 
sent, and  making  its  usual  impression  on  the  nervous  filaments  ; 
and  a  belief  of  its  real  existence  will  accordingly  take  place, 
unless  the  mind  be  informed  by  other  faculties  of  the  ijplfce 
of  the  error.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  origin  of  many  odd 
feelings— -of  the  cravings  of  hunger,  without  real  want  of  food 
—of  the  creepings  under  the  skin— of  the  voices  constantly 
whispering  into  the  ear— of  the  deceptions  of  sight-^and  of 
the  all-pervading  smells  and  tastes  commonly  complained  of  in 
madness,  and  sometimes  also  by  persons  in  sound  mind,— the 
only  difference  being  that  the  former  believe  in  the  existence  of 
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an  external  cause  to  excite  these  sensations ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter perceive  their  morbid  origin,  and  refuse  to  obey  their  im- 
pulses." 

The  heading;  of  the  third  chapter  "  Mental  Derangement  i« 
alwaya  tymfitomatic  of  Cerebral  D'\%ea%e^*  indicates  the  nature 
of  its  concents  and  the  general  drift  of  the  author's  arguments 
and  reasoning.  He  very  properly  tells  us  that  mental  derange- 
ment, '^  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  aris- 
ing from  some  existing  morbid  action  in  that  organ,  which 
may  or  may  not  involve  at  the  same  time  the  functions  and  or- 
gans of  the  external  senses,  but  which  frequently  exists  with- 
out any  such  complication,  and  which  must  be  remedied  be- 
fore the  alienation  can  be  removed."  A  few  pages  before  this, 
Dr.  C.  holds  the  following  language,  expressive,  we  believe,  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

^Hitherto  a  singular  and  unfortunate  distinction,  for  which 
there  is  no  real  ground,  has  been  made  by  medical  men,  as 
well  as  by  the  vulgar,  between  the  morbid  derangements  of  the 
external  and  those  of  the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind.  The 
organs  of  external  sens^e  having  been  long  known,  every  dis- 
turbance of  their  functions  have  been  justly  ascribed  to  an  af- 
fection of  their  material  organs,  and  the  efforts  of  the  physi- 
cian have  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the 
particular  affection  then  existing;  and  by  this  the  treatment 
has  always  been  regulated.  But  when  an  internal  faculty  of 
feeling  or  of  thinking  has  been  deranged,  instead  of  having 
followed  the  same  rational  course,  and  ascribed  its  aberration 
lo  an  affection  of  its  cerebral  organ,  we  have  hitherto  general- 
ly contented  ourselves  with  the  simple  but  vague  afRrmation, 
that  the  mind  was  deranged,  and  have  not  cared  to  inquire 
vrhat  was  the  particular  organic  cause  of  the  disturbance  of 
function.  And  yet  there  is  really  no  greater  difference  between 
the  external  and  the  internal  faculties,  as  they  are  called,  than 
between  one  external  sense  and  another.  AH  are  equally  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  diiVcr  only  in  having  different  functions  to 
per||)rm,  and  in  each  being  connected  with  an  apparatus  fitted 
for  its  specific  function.  The  mind  requires  an  optic  nerve 
with  an  external  eye  to  enable  it  to  see,  because  light  is  an  ex- 
ternal exislerico  with  which  it  must  be  connected  ;  and  it  re- 
quires an  internal  cerebral  organ  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, because  justice  is  not  an  external  quality,  but  a  mental  or 
internal  relation.  The  mind  requires  an  external  organ  to  en« 
able  it  to  hear,  because  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  external 
existences  with  which  it  must  be  connected ;  and  it  requires 
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only  an  internal  organ  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  pity,  because 
pity  is  not  a  quality  of  matter,  but  simply  a  mental  state  or 
relation.  The  organs  of  the  five  senses  are  therefore  merely 
parts  added  to  the  other  cerebral  organs,  in  order  to  connect 
the  faculties  of  Colour,  Form,  Tune,  Size,  Number,  kc.  with 
the  external  world ;  and  the  powers  of  Seeing,  Hearing,  Tast- 
ing, Touching,  and  Smelling,  are  neither  more  estemal  toner 
less  intimate  parts  of  the  mind  itself,  than  any  other  power, 
whether  of  thought  or  of  feeling ;  and  the  well-being  of  the 
brain  is  alike  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  all.  If,  then,  the 
manifestations  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  a  state  of  health,  de- 
pend on  the  healthy  condition  of  their  organs,  external  and  In- 
ternal, and  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  attends  even  the 
slightest  alteration  in  that  of  the  brain,  it  follows  that  a  mor- 
bid condition  ,of  the  organ  of  mind  must  be  attended  with 
morbid  manifestations,  or,  in  other  words,  with  mental  de- 
rangement, and  that,  without  the  previous  removal  of  this  or- 
ganic cause,  the  mental  health  can  never  be  re-established.'* 

Dr.  Combe  shows  himself  to  be  of  the  physiological  school 
of  medicine,  when  he  protests  against  naming  the  disease  af- 
ter the  prominent  symptom,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  organic  cause.  He  criticises  with  good  reason  the  mon- 
strously learned  and  artificial  division  of  mental  diseases  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  Good.  Contrasted  with  the  notions  of  this  lat- 
ter writer,  arc  the  following  views  advanced  by  Dr.  Combe. 

"  Phrenology  has  proved,  and  indeed  it  is  scarely  disputed, 
that  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  many  distinct  organs,  each 
manifesting  a  distinct  mental  power.  It  proves  that  one  or 
more  of  these  organs  may  be  injured  or  diseased,  and  their 
functions  impeded  or  altered,  without  necessarily  affecting  the 
remainder;  and  thus  explains  how  a  man  may  be  insane  on  one 
feeling  or  faculty,  and  sound  on  all  the  rest ;  and,  consequently, 
how,  when  a  different  organ  is  diseased,  the  faculty  or  feeling 
that  is  deranged  may  be  different,  and  the  prominent  symptoms 
be  different,  and  yet  the  disease  itself  remain  exactly  of  the 
same  nature.  Inflammation  affecting  the  eye  disturbs  vuion^ 
and,  affecting  the  ear,  disturbs  ^rartn^,  because  vision  i^  the 
function  of  the  one,  and  hearing  is  the  function  of  the  other ; 
but  still  it  is  inflammation  in  both,  and  requires  in  both  the 
same  kind  of  treatment.  Phrenology  shows  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, morbid  excitement  of  the  cerebral  organs  of  Combativeness 
and  Deslructiveness  may  produce  raving,  violence,  and  fury ; 
and  morbid  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  produces 
fear,  apprehension,  despondency,  and  melancholy ;  not  from 
any  difference  in  the  kind  of  excitement,  but  simply  from  the 
function  of  the  one  being  to  manifest  the  propensities  first  nam- 
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ed,  and  from  the  function  of  the  other  being  to  manifest  feeling 
of  caution ;  and  that  hence  both  cases  may  require  the  same 
medical  treatment  for  their  removal,  modified  only  by  the  dif- 
ference of  function  ;  and,  in  so  far,  it  affords  a  simple  and  con- 
sistent explanation  of  all  the  various  forms  which  insanity  as* 
sumes,  and  leaves  us  free  to  observe  with  care  the  nature  of  the 
organic  derangement  on  which  each  depends." 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  ^^  fired wfiosing'  causes  of  menial 

derangement.^*  Rightly  does  the  author  say, 

"An- examination  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  any  disease 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  its  origin,  nature,  and 
treatment,  including  in  the  latter  the  means  of  its  prevention. 
When  accurately  known  they  generally  indicate  the  seat  of  the 
malady,  as  must  at  once  be  obvious  on  recollecting  that  a  pre- 
disposition is  a  local  condition  or  weakness  of  the  part  in  which 
the  morbid  action  is  afterwards  excited  by  the  external  or  oc- 
casional cause ;  and  unless  the  predisposing  causes  be  found 
out,  and  removed,  or  modified,  we  can  neither  hope  to  prevent 
the  accidental  accession  of  the  disease,  nor  expect  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  cure." 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  predisposition,  hereditary  and  acquired^ 
the  author  speaks  with  some  fulness.  On  the  first  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: 

"Authors  who  differ  on  every  other  point,  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging that  a  condition  of  the  brain,  rendering  it  unusually  sus- 
ceptible of  those  diseases  which  are  attended  by  mental  derange- 
ment, is  hereditary ;  and  this  truth  is  recognised  by  the  vulgar 
(often  the  best  judges  in  matters  of  observation),  who  speak  of  in- 
sanity being  in  the  family  or  in  blood  ;  and  it  is  practically  act- 
ed upon  even  by  Life  Assurance  Societies,  who  hold  the  occur- 
rence of  derangement  in  a  family  as  an  obstacle  to  insuring  the 
.life  of  an  individual  who  is  himself  perfectly  sane.  By  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  insanity  it  is  not  meant  that  the  ac- 
tual malady  is  conveyed  from  parent  to  child,  and  that,  after 
lying  latent  for  some  years,  it  will  inevitably  appear  in  the  child, 
in  whatever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed.  The  meaning 
IH  simply,  that  some  quality  of  brain  is  communicated  to  the 
ofTspHng,  rendering  them  more  prone  than  other  people  to  un- 
dergo cerebral  disease,  and  thereby  to  become  insane ;  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  causes  will  produce  mental  derangement 
in  them,  which,  in  any.  one  not  so  predisposed,  would  have 
provrd  perfectly  harmless. 

"  The  testimony  of  almost  universal  experience  establishes 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  a  predisposition  to  mania  as  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  that  terrible  disease.  Pinel 
justly  observes,  that,  when  wc  remark  in  all  places,  and  in  sue- 
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cessive  generations,  several  membersof  certain  families  lapsing' 
into  insanity  at  the  same  period  of  life,  without  any  adequate  ex- 
citing cause,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  dispute  the  in- 
fluence of  hereditary  qualities;  and  it  becomes,  he  adds,  alto- 
gether impossible,  when  we  know  that  the  fact  is  incontesiibly 
proved,  not  only  by  popular  observation,  but  by  notes  regular- 
ly taken  in  numerous  public  and  private  establishments,  and  by 
collections  of  cases  published  iu  France,  in  England,  and  in 
Germany,  from  which,  if  required,  numerous  and  conclusive 
examples  might  easily  be  quoted.  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
add,  that  the  predisposition,  like  all  other  qualities  of  body  and 
mind,  becomes  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  previous  duration 
and  prevalence  in  the  family,  so  that  the  disease  attacks  a  great- 
er number  of  the  children  where  both  parents  are  descended 
from  tainted  families,  than  where  either  parent  is  from  a  pure 
stock ;  and  seemingly,  for  this  reason,  the  hereditary  predispo- 
sition is  a  more  active  cause  of  mental  derangement  in  the 
higher  classes,  who  intermarry  more  with  each  other,  than  in 
the  lower,  who  have  a  wider  choice.  The  prevalence  of  insani- 
ty and  of  mental  imbecility  among  the  royal  families  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  former  among  the  Quakers,  who,  from  their  habitu- 
al moderation  of  passion,  and  quiet  domestic  lives,  ought  other- 
wise to  be  unusually  exempted  from  its  attacks,  is  to  bc%  as- 
cribed to  the  same  cause  of  too  frequent  intermarriage  occasion- 
ing the  wide  transmission  of  hereditary  taint.  The  accuracy 
of  this  remark  is  indeed  manifest  on  comparing  the  returns 
from  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society.  In  the  Salpe- 
tri^re  at  Paris,  for  Instance,  which  is  an  hospital  for  paupers, 
out  of  321  female  lunatics,  only  105  were  ascertained  to  belong^ 
to  families  in  which  madness  already  existed;  while,  out  of  264 
of  the  higher  classes,  150,  or  more  than  one-half y  were  in  this 
predicament.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Buhrows  is  still  more 
decisive,  as  he  assures  us  that  he  clearly  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence of  a  hereditary  predisposition  in  six-sevenths  of  all  his 
patients  in  private  practice.  These  results  deserve  every  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  physi- 
cian, through  whom  alone  the  public  can  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  resulting  from  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  on  which  they  depend. 

The  operation  of  hereditary  tendencies  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  families  of  parents  who  have  become  insane  from  accident- 
al causes  without  any  previous  predisposition.     The  children 
#  born  firior  to  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  parent  remain 

as  safe  from  its  attack  as  those  of  parents  who  have  never  been 
affected  ;  while  those  bom  subsequent  to  that  time,  and  who 
may  be  thus  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  impaired  constitu- 
tion of  their  progenitor,  are  observed  to  be  much  more  liable  to 
its  invasion  than  untainted  children.    And  when  madness  does 
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show  itself  in  the  offspring,  it  is  generally  at  the  same  age  and 
in  the  same  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  parent." 

The  causes  of  acquired  predisposition  to  mental  derangement 

are  noticed  as  follows : 

**  The  second  form  in  which  departure  from  the  first  con- 
dition of  cerebral  health  produces  liability  to  cerebral  dis- 
ease and  insanity,  is  that  in  which,  from  an  unusual  seve- 
rity of  some  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  infancy^  injudicious 
training,  confinement  to  warm  and  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
over-feeding,  too  early  and  too  great  straining  of  the  men- 
tal powers,  too  ready  gratification  of  all  the  passions,  in- 
clinations, and  caprices  of  youth,  and  a  variety  of  other  simi- 
lar causes,  an  unusual  susceptibility  has  been  impressed  upon 
the  nervous  system,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
occurrence  of  cerebral  and  mental  affections  often  from  very 
trifling  causes.  The  predisposition  thus  produced  is  by  no 
ineans^unfi*equcnt;  but  as,  when  once  existing,  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hereditary  tendency,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  discuss  it  at  any  length.  In  youth  it  is  often  a  chief 
cause  of  the  appearance  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  or  some  other 
form  of  common  nervous  disease.  But,  in  mature  age,  particu- 
larly in  persons  of  a  peculiar  temperament,  with  proneness  to  ex- 
cessive and  involuntary  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  it 
more  frequently  leads  to  mental  derangement.  It  is  well  known 
among  medical  men,  that  fevers,  for  example,  in  which  the 
head  has  been  much  affected,  wounds  of  the  brain,  indulgence 
in  the  abuse  of  wine  or  spirits,  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  a  variety  of 
other  morbid  states,  occurring  at  that  period  of  life,  often  leave 
the  brain  in  a  condition  not  of  absolute  disease,  but  of  extreme 
susceptibility.  Sometimes  even  a  single  fit  of  drunkenness  will 
so  far  overstimulate  cerebral  action,  as  to  throw  the  individual 
into  violent  madness  of  short  duration;  and  it  can  easily  be 
conceived,  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  stimulus,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  may  at  last  produce  a  permanent  state  of  irrita- 
tion, which  it  may  require  only  a  slight  cause  to  convert  into 
disease.  For  the  same  reason,  blows  and  injuries  frequently 
leave  behind  thcni  unusual  susceptibility  of  impressions.  Spi- 
culae  of  bone  in  the  interior  of  the  skull,  keeping  up  a  slight  but 
constant  irritation,  operate  in  the  same  way,  increase  natural 
action,  and  are  therefore  not  unfrcquent  predisposing  causes  of 
tome  form  or  other  of  cerebral  and  mental  disease,  and  particu- 
larly of  epilepsy  and  monomania.  Certain  temperaments  also, 
as  already  said,  predispose  more  than  others  to  those  forms  of 
cerebral  disease  which  are  attended  by  insanity.  The  purely 
lymphatic  are  not  oficn  the  victims  of  mental  derangement. 
The  sanguine  and  the  nervous,  both  of  whom  are  endowed  with 

freat  acuteness  and  vivacity  of  feeling,  or  irritability  of  nervous 
bre,  are  perhaps  the  least  capable  of  withstanding  the  action 
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of  any  continued  exciting  cause.  But  the  subject  of  tempera- 
ment is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  hereditary  descent, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already 
said  on  the  latter  in  the  preceding  pages." 

Explanatory  of  one  of  the  material  causes  of  predisposition 
is  a  want  of  duly  balanced  proportion  of  all  parts  of  the  brain, 
so  thai  some  have  an  undue  predominance  over  others : 

"  Wherever  an  individual  possesses  a  set  of  faculties  in  much 
higher  endowment  than  the  rest,  those  will  assume  the  pre- 
dominance in  activity  as  well  as  in  energy.  If  they  belong  to 
the  department  of  intellect,  there  will  be  intellectual  activity, 
and  a  delight  in  their  exercise  ;  if  they  belong  to  the  moral  sen- 
timents, there  will  be  a  tendency  to,  and  a  delight  in,  moral 
pursuits ;  and  if  they  belong  to  the  propensities,  there  will  be 
a  constant  recurrence  of,  and  delight  in,  selfish  and  debasing 
gratifications  of  passion  and  sensual  appetite  ;  accordingly,  in 
society,  we  find  the  artist  whose  pictorial  talents  are  naturally 
the  strongest,  seeking  his  chief  delight  in  their  constant  exer- 
cise, however  adverse  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be 
placed." 

Confirmatory  of  this  view  is  the  experience  of  Esquirol, who 

in  his  work  '*  On  the  Passions,  considered  as  causes,  life,  of  Men* 

ial  Alienation,*^  tells  us  : 

'<  Almost  all  the  insane  committed  to  my  care  had  offered 
some  irregularities  in  their  functions,  in  their  intellectual  fa^ 
cullies,  in  their  affections  or  feelings,  before  becoming  insane, 
and  that  often  from  their  earliest  irfancy.  Some  had  been  dis- 
tinguished for  ^^ excessive  firide,**  (excessive  predominance  of 
the  organ  of  Self-esteem) ;  "  others  for  great  irascibility,*'  (pre- 
dominance of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness);  "  some  for 
frei]\iei\i  melancholy,**  (predominance  of  Cautiousness);  "others 
for  a  ridiculous  levity,**  (defective  Cautiousness,  predominant 
Hope,  and  Love  of  Approbation);  "  some  for  a  desolating  in- 
stability  for  receiving  instruction,"  (defective  Firmness  and  In- 
tellect) ;  others  for  an  obstinate  a/jfilicaiion  to  whatever  they  un- 
dertook, (predominant  Firmness) ;  others  again  were /if^vi*^, 
discontented; fearful,  timid  and  irresolute,**  (excessive  predomi- 
nance of  Cautiousness,  and  defective  Combativeness  and  Firm- 
ness). And,  as  if  stiil  more  clearly  to  fix  the  cerebral  seat  of 
insanity,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  *^  most  of  them  had  suffered 
from  ner^us  diseases — the  women  from  •  convulsions  or  hys- 
terical spasms,  and  the  men  from  cramps,  palpitations,  or  palsy; 
with  these  primitive  or  acquired  disfiositions,  nothing  more  toas 
vfanting,  except  some  moral  affection,  to  determine  the  explosion 
of  furious  mania,  or  the  deepest  melancholy,** 

Or.  Combe  informs  us  that  "  as  illustrations  of  this  principle 
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Dr.  Gall  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  the  skull  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  cerebellum  was  enonnously  large,  and  the  chief  feature  of 
whose  alienation  was  to  believe  himself  to  be  the  husband  of 
six  wives ;  and  he  also  possessed  the  skull  of  a  woman  in  whom 
the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  was  extremely  large,  and  who 
in  her  ravings  fancied  herself  pregnant  with  five  children. 

Still  farther  confirmation  is  furnished  in  a  visit  by  Mr.  G. 
Combe  the  celebrated  phrenologist,  to  the  Richmond  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  Dublin,  in  April  1829.  This  gentleman,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Or.  Crawford,  assistant  physician,  Mr.  Grace,  the 
Moral  Governor,  Major  Edgeworth,  Governor  of  the  House  of 
Industry,  Dr.  Cumming,  assistant  physician,  and  Dr.  Mollan, 
examined  a  number  of  the  patients,  <^  and  pointed  out  to  these 
gentlemen  the  peculiarities  of  cerebral  organization  which  each 
presented,  and  with  which  he  expected  the  features  of  the  lunacy 
would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found  to  correspond.  It  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  conclusive  experiment,  for  Dr. 
Crawford  had  previously  written  down  the  charactejpistic  symp- 
toms, and  Mr.  Combe  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  of  the 
patients  before  they  were  ushered  into  the  room,  and  therefore, 
as  he  wrote  down  his  remarks  in  presence  of  the  above  named 
gentlemen  before  Dr.  Crawford's  notes  were  consulted,  he  of 
necessity  drew'  his  inferences  entirely  from  their  cerebral  con- 
figuration ;  and  yet,  although  it  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Combe 
had  made  the  attempt,  the  results,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
harmonized  completely  with  the  principle  1  have  been  explain- 
ing. 

Dr.  Combe  gives  the  tabular  views  of  the  development  of 
the  several  organs  as  observed  by  Mr.  Combe  and  noted  down 
at  the  time,  and  opposite  to  these  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Crawford 
containing  the  characteristic  symptoms. 

Contrasted  with  excessive  endowment  of  the  faculties,  and 
excessive  development  of  the  organs,  is  the  opposite  condition 
of  deficiency  in  these  particulars,  ^*  in  consequence  of  which  the 
mental  powers  are  unable  to  withstand  any  casual  excitement 
or  forced  exertion  into  which  they  may  be  thrown.  "  This,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  be  to  met  with  most  frequently  in  persons 
whose  deficiencies  render  them  unfit  for  the  stations  which  they 
occupy  in  society,  and  incapable  of  the  duties  committed  to  their 
charge.    Conscious  of  incapacity,  and  yet  unwilling  to  be  borne 
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down  without  an  effort,  they  live  in  a  continued  turmoil  and 
struggle,  worried  and  oppressed  by  calls  which  they  cannot  an- 
swer, and  cannot  escape  from,  till  at  last  some  accident  occurs 
to  turn  the  balance  and  deprive  them  of  reason.  Men  of  strong 
ambition,  but  little  talent,  who  labour  and  strive  incessantly  to 
make  some  improvement,  or  eifect  some  discovery,  or  do  some- 
thing which  shall  bring  them  to  distinction,  and,  under  this 
impulse,  goad  on  and  tax  their  limited  powers  to  the  uttermost, 
'  place  their  cerebral  organization  on  the  brink  of  disease,  and  re- 
quire only  a  trifling  cause  to  induce  mental  alienation.  So  effi- 
cient, indeed,  is  defective  developement  as  a  predisposing  con- 
dition, that,  in  many  cases,  idiocy  arises  from  it  alone,  inde- 
pendent of  any  actual  disease.  Numerous  examples  are  given 
by  authors  of  full  grown  idiots,  with  brains  no  larger  than  those 
of  infants,  and  in  whom  there  was  no  other  mark  of  disease  to 
account  for  the  imbecility.  It  even  happens,  that  where  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  merely  sufficiently  developed  to  raise 
the  individual  a  little  above  palpable  imbecility,  he  may  pass 
through  boyhood  without  remark  or  suspicion  of  his  true  state; 
and  yet,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  when  all  the  faculties  ought 
to  be  in  their  vigour,  his  friends  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  mind  is  in  reality  so  limited  as  to  be  quite  oppressed  by  the 
ordinary  details  of  business,  which,  if  persevered  in,  soon  upset 
the  little  reason  originally  possessed.  This  kind  of  predispo- 
sition, however,  as  will  be  apparent  from  its  nature,  leads  more 
frequently  to  idiocy  and  imbecility  than  to  any  of  the  forms  of 
proper  mania." 

A  third  important  condition  of  health,  the  infringement  or 
neglect  of  which  gives  birth  to  a  distinct  class  of  predispos- 
ing causes,  is  the  regular  action  of  all  the  organs  of  the  brain. 
This  is  conformable  with  the  general  laws  of  exercise. 

"  Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  it  will  excite  no  surprise 
to  find,  that  non-exercise  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or,  in 
other  words,  inactivity  of  intellect  and  of  feeling,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent predisposing  cause  of  insanity,  and  of  every  form  of  nerv- 
ous disease.  For  demonstrative  evidence  of  this  position,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  numerous  victims  to  be  found  among 
females  of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  who  have  no  call  to 
exertion  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  no  objects  of  in- 
terest on  which  to  expend  and  exercise  their  mental  faculties, 
and  who  consequently  sink  into  a  state  of  mental  sloth  and 
nervous  weakness,  which  not  only  deprives  them  of  every  en- 
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joyment,  but  lays  them  open  to  suffering;,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  from  the  slightest  causes. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  society,  we  shall  find  innumerable 
examples  of  mental  and  nervous  debility  from  this  cause.  When 
a  person  of  some  mental  capacity  is  confined  for  a  length  of 
time  to  an  unvarying  round  of  employment,  which  affords  neither 
scope  nor  stimulus  for  one  half  of  his  faculties,  and,  from  want 
of  education  or  society,  has  no  external  resources  ;  his  mental 
powers,  for  want  of  exercise  to  keep  up  due  vitality  in  their  ce- 
rebral organs,  become  blunted  ;  his  perceptions  slow  and  dull, 
and  he  feels  any  unusual  subjects  of  thought  as  disagreeable  and 
painful  intrusions.  The  intellect  and  feelings  not  being  pro- 
vided with  interests  external  to  themselves,  must  either  become 
inactive  and  weak,  or  work  upon  themselves  and  become  dis- 
eased. In  the  former  case,  the  mind  becomes  apathetic,  and 
possesses  no  ground  of  sympathy  with  its  fellow  creatures;  in 
the  latter,  it  becomes  unduly  sensitive,  and  shrinks  within  itself 
and  its  own  limited  circle,  as  its  only  protection  against  every 
trifling  occurrence  or  mode  of  action  which  has  not  relation  to 
itself.  A  desire  to  continue  an  unvaried  round  of  life  takes 
strong  possession  of  the  mind,  because,  to  come  forth  into  so- 
ciety requires  an  exertion  of  faculties  which  have  been  long 
dormant,  which  cannot  awaken  without  pain,  and  which  are 
felt  to  be  feeble  when  called  into  action.  In  such  a  state,  home 
and  its  Immediate  interests  become  not  only  the  centre  which 
they  ought  to  be,  but  also  the  boundary  of  life;  and  the  mind 
bemg  originally  constituted  to  embrace  a  much  wider  sphere, 
is  thus  shorn  of  its  powers,  deprived  of  numerous  pleasures  at- 
tending their  exercise,  the  whole  tone  of  menial  and  bodily 
health  is  lowered,  and  a  total  inaptitude  for  the  business  of  life 
and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  comes  on,  and  often  in* 
creases  till  it  becomes  a  positive  malady. 

fiut  let  the  situation  of  such  a  person  be  changed  ;  bring  him 
for  instance,  from  the  listlessness  of  retirement  to  the  business 
and  bustle  of  a  town, — give  him  a  variety  of  imperative  em- 
ployments,^and  place  him  in  society,  so  as  to  supply  to  his 
cerebral  organs  that  extent  of  exercise  which  gives  them  health 
and  vivacity  of  action, — and,  in  a  few  months,  the  change  pro- 
duced will  be  surprising.  Health,  animation,  and  acuteness, 
will  take  the  place  of  former  insipidity  and  dulness.  In  such 
an  instance  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  mind 
itself  which  becomes  heavy  and  feeble,  and  «again  revives  into 
energy  by  these  changes  in  external  circumsfances ;  the  effects 
arise  entirely  from  changes  in  the  stale  of  the  brain;  for  regular 
exercise  conduces  to  its  greater  health  and  activity,  and  the 
mental  manifestations  and  the  bodily  health  have  been  improved 
solely  by  its  improved  condition.*' 
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Exce99  of  mental  activity  is  an  infrlngenientof  the  third  con- 
dition of  health,  and  as  such  predisposes  to  nervous  and  cere- 
bral diseases. 

The /ourr/i  and  last  condition,  .according  to  Dr.  Combe,  re- 
quired for  the  health  of  the  brain  is  a  due  supply  of  properly 
oxygenated  blood.  On  so  obvious  a  truth  as  this  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  descant. 

<<  Other  predisposing  causes  are  generally  mentioned,  such 
as  age,  sex,  and  profession  ;  but  as  almost  all  of  them  may  be 
resolved  into  extreme  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
them  here,  at  least  in  detail.  For  instance,  the  middle  period 
of  life  is  more  fertile  in  the  production  of  mental  derangement, 
only  because  it  is  then  that  the  brain  is  in  its  highest  state  of 
activity,  and  then  the  mind  is  most  agitated  by  violent  and 
tumultuous  passions.  It  is  then  that  love,  fame,  wealth,  pride, 
&c.  take  possession  of  the  mind,  and,  by  their  continued  ex- 
citement, lead  to  cerebral  disease.  The  female  sex,  again,  pre- 
disposes to  insanity,  in  common  with  all  other  disesitSes  of  the 
nervous  system ;  because  in  the  female  the  feelings  are  more 
acute,  and  external  resources  are  more  limited.  And  a  sedentary 
and  literary  life  predisposes  to  cerebral  affections,  and  conse- 
quently to  mania,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  keeps  the  brain 
in  an  undue  and  permanent  state  of  activity,  convertible  from 
the  slightest  cause  into  a  state  of  morbid  excitement." 

The  fifth  chapter  is  on  '<  exciting  or  occasional  causes  of  dis- 
ease." The  force  of  exciting  causes  of  insanity  is  of  course 
relative,  depending  mainly  on  the  extent  of  the  hereditary 
or  acquired  predisposition  to  the  disease.  As  pregnant  with 
instruction  we  cannot  however  forbear  from  giving  the  follow- 
ing extracts  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  horrors  of  intem- 
perance, the  efforts  to  check  which  are  made  a  matter  of  jest 
by  some  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  and  moralists^ 
and  whom  the  world  regards  as  learned. 

■ 

'^  Another  cause  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  adverted  tO}  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  its  action  on  the  brain  is  not  denied  or 
doubted, — I  allude  to  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  That 
wine  and  spirits  it^ unusual  quantity  derange  the  mental  mani- 
feslations,  I  need  tiardly  stop  to  state  ;  and  this  being  the  case 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  habitual  excess  may  at  last  induce  a 
permanent  irregularity  of  action  in  the  brain,  amounting  to  dis- 
ease; and,  accordingly,  nervous  tremors,  hcadachs,  fits  of  ex- 
citement, often  amounting  to  mental  alienation,  and  delirium 
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tremens,  are  obserted  to  be  common  consequences  of  over-in- 
dulgence. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  insanity  among  the  lower  orders 
in  Great  Britaitf,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  has 
been  pretty  accurately  traced,  partly  to  the  miseries,  want,  and 
anxiety,  inseparable  from  the  fluctuations  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  dram*drinking,  as  the 
only  means  of  relief  within  their  reach.  That  it  is  not  the  men- 
tal distress  alone  which  is  the  cause,  is  proved  by  finding  the 
large  majority  of  the  patients  to  be  among  those  who  have  been 
the  most  intemperate.  Occasionally,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  excessive  drinking  is  only  the  first  symptom,  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  disease." 

The  case  instanced  by  Dr.  Combe  from  the  Medico-Chirur^ 
gical  Review,  (No.  17,  p.  181.)  when  he  speaks  of  insanity, 
as  caused  by  inanitiop  and  starvation,  of  a  thief  who  *'  long  ac- 
customed to  the  abuse  of  spirits,  became  insane  on  being  re- 
stricted to  bread  and  water,  and  was  cured  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  modicum  of  brandy,"  is  not  coincident  with  general 
experience  in  such  cases — nor  even  should  delirium  occur  is 
ardent  spirit  in  any  form  necessary  for  the  cure — darkness  and 
opium  will  suffice,  where  evacuations  are  not  demanded. 

In  respect  to  the  functional  class  of  causes,  the  following  re- 
marks are  not  without  interest :— 

■ 

<<  It  has  been  remarked  by  both  Bayle  and  Broussais,  and 
with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that,  when  cerebral  disease 
springs  from  irritation  in  remote  organs,  such  as  the  stomach 
or  liver,  the  mental  delusions  resulting  from  it  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  functions  of  these  organs.     Bayle  gives  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in*  which  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  seem  to  have 
preceded  the  mental  aflection,  apd  given  rise  to  the  dread  of 
poison,  to  the  refusal  of  food,  to  melancholy,  and  even  to  suicide 
as  the  means  of  escaping  from  poison,  as  the  features  of  the 
hallucination.*    Broussais,  on  the  other  hand,  after  laying  down 
as  an  undeniable  principle,  that  whatever  stimulates  the  brain 
may  become  a  cause  ot!  madness,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fundamental  truth,  that  the  brain  is  placed  between  two  orders 
of  stimuli,  those  which  come  to  it  by  the  nerves  of  the  external 
tenses,  and  those  which  it  receives  from  the  nerves  of  the  inter- 
nal viscera,  adds,  that,  next  to  local  causes,  the  most  influential 
are  irritations  proceeding  from  the  stomach,  liver,  or  duodenum* 
Indeed  many  persons  contract,  under  the  action  of  an  exciting 

*  Medtoo^hirurgical  Review,  ?ol.  ?iii.  p.  131. 
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regimen,  of  poisons,  or  of  irritating  medicines,  a  duroiiic  gas- 
tritis, which,  after  having  kept  themibr  some  years  in  a  hypo* 
chondriacal  or  nervous  state,  ends  by  throwing  them  into  mental 
alienation.  Others  lose  their  reason  in  a  much  shorter  time 
from  the  same  cause.  If  the  time  is  extremely  sh6rt,  and  Xhe 
gastritis  acute,  the  delirium  is  no  longer  called  madncM;  it  then 
becomes  phrenzy,  or  febrile  delirium.  But  what  is  very  re- 
markable, is,  that  frequently  the  moral  causes,  or  those  which 
act  most  directly  upon  the  brain,  only  give  rise  to  madness  af- 
ter having  first  developed  and  kept  up  gastric  inflammation  for 
some  time,  as  if  tfie  encephalon  required,  in  certain  subjects, 
the  reaction  pf  the  viscera  to  stimulate  it  to  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  irritation.  *  This  happens  in  many  melancholies  from 
nostalgia,  unrequited  iove,  loss  of  fortune,  mortified  pride,  &c. 
who  fose  their  reason  only  after  having  long  suffered  from  gas* 
tro-enteritis  and  mental  depression.  And  this  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise,  as  in  many  persons,  mor^il  emotions,  although 
felt  by  the  brain,  produce  at  the  time  less  effect  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  viscus,  than  on  that  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  sto- 
mach.'* 

*'  The  same  principle  of  the  brain  being  the  centre  of  all  sen- 
sation, and  of  its  being  more  affected  by  the  exaggerated  than 
by  the  natural  irritation  transmitted  to  it  from  other  organs, 
explains  satisfactorily  the  production  of  hydrocephalus,  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  and  other  cerebral  disorders  by  irritation, 
such  as  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  by  biliary  or  digestive  * 
derangement,  or  by  teething.  .It  is  well  known,  that  irritation 
in  the  stomach,  caused  by  a  surfeit  or  by  dyspepsia,  over-stimu- 
lates its  nerves,  and  thereby  affects  the  brain  so  much  as  to  ex- 
cite headach  and  incapacity  for  thinking;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  permanent  irritaticfn  df  the  digestive 
organs  should,  in  persons,  strongly  predisposed  to  insanity, 
often  induce  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  mental  dekunge-.- 
meut." 

The  author  quotes  in  this  chapter,  several  instances  iO  show 
that  excitement  of  the  particular  phrenological  functions  does 
tend  to  derangement,  and  that  the  character  of  the  latter,  when 
produced,  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  functiop  performed 
by  the  organ  oi*  organs  thus  deranged.  We  regret  not  being 
able  to  give  some  of  these  cases,  which  would,  we  aresure,  excite 
a  marked  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

The  chapter  on  the  ^<  symptoms  of  mental  derangement"  is 
long,  and  abundant  in  detaiU  of  much  interest.    The  author 

*  Brousiais,  De  la  Folie,  p.  337. 
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an&Ijrses  the  nature  of  the  sTinptoms  as  evidences  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  particular  faculty,  with  a  care  and  success  unu- 
sual in  works  on  Insanity.  He  removes  much  of  the  mysticism 
and  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  has  been  needlessly  involved 
by  the  dreams  of  spiritualism,  and  the  vague  notions  of  those 
who  could  only  see  in  the  mind  a  unit  power,  on  the  modifica- 
tions of  which,  by  education  and  accidental  circumstances,  were 
presumed  to  depend  the  differences  in  the  capacity  and  dispo- 
sitions of  men.  Dr.  Combe  cautions  us  against  regarding  any 
abstract  act  or  feeling  as  an  evidence  of  insanity.-  <<  It  U  the 
ftroionged  defiarturc  without  an  adequate  external  caute^  from 
thettate  of  feeling  and  mode*  of  thinking  U9ual  to  the  individual 
when  in  healthy  that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder  in  the  mind^ 
and  the  degree  at  which  this  disorder  ought  to  be  held  as  con- 
stituting insanity^  is  a  question  of  another  kind,  on  which  we 
can  scarcely  hope  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  opinion."  It 
is  very  properly  said,  that  '^in  judging  of  a  man's  sanity,  it  is 
consequently  as  essential  to  know  what  his  habitual  manifesta- 
tions were  as  what  his  present  symptoms  are." 

Qualifying  somewhat  the  entlreness  of  application  of  the  libove 
position  is  the  fact,  that  mental  alienation  is  sometimes  merely 
an  exaggeration,  as  it  were,  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  author  illustrates  his  meaning  in  the  following 
manner. 

^  In  treating  of  disproportionate  development  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  as  predisposing  to  disease,  in  virtue  of  the 
tendency  to  inordinate  action  which  all  unusually  developed 
part^  possess,  I  took  occasion  to  explain  physiologically  the 
process  by  which  excessive  healthy  activity,  long  kept  up  and 
frequently  recurring  in  the  same  organ,  is  gradually  converted 
into  morbid  and  involuntary  irritation,  attended  with  an  exag- 
geration, both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  of  the  corresponding 
fonction  as  its  characteristic  sign ;  and  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  keep  the  principle  in  mind,  as  it  admits  of  very  nu- 
merous and  useful  applications.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  men  of 
partial  genius  and  unequal  endowment  of  mental  qualities,  espe- 
cially if  possessed  of  an  irritable  constitution,  are  more  prone  to 
insanity  than  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  more 
liarmonious  cerebral  combination.  The  result,  of  course,  varies 
according  to  the  region  in  which  the  preponderance  exists.  If 
the  preponderating  organs  belong  to  the  anterior  lobe,  then  we 
liave  intellectual  genius  as  the  mental  feature  in  health,and  intel* 
ieetual  disorder  at  the  feature  in  disease.    If  they  belong  to  the 
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coronal  region,  then  we  hare,  in  the  healthy  state,  a  straining 
after  moral  and  religious  excellencei  or  a  geniu%  for  moraU^  so 
to  speak,  which  opens  up  sources  of  delight  and  of  feeling, 
which  a  less  gifted  person  cannot  comprehend ;  and,  in  disease, 
we  have,  perhaps,  religious  melancholy,  or  self-accusation.  But 
if  they  belong  to  the  basilar  and  posterior  regions,  then  we 
have,  in  health,  a  vehemence  and  energy  of  passion  and  pro- 
pensity which  are  truly  formidable,  constituting  what  may  be 
termed  a  genius  for  mischief,  jealousy,  suspicion,  violence,  dis- 
sipation, anger,  and  all  the  lower  passions;  and,  in  disease,  we 
have  all  the  fury  and  recklessness  of  mania.  Humiliating  as  it 
may  be  to  human  pride,  we  have  thus  one  physiological  condi- 
tion in  common,  viz.  a  preponderance  in  size  and  activity  of  a 
porlioD  of  the  brain,  between  the  genius  of  a  Newton,  the  de- 
voted philanthropy  of  a  Howard,  and  the  grovelling  ferocity  of 
a  Hare  or  a  BelliBgham ;  and  Nature  having  formed  the  con- 
nexion, it  becomes  our  duty,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  charity  and 
good  sense,  to  open  our  eyes  to  its  existence— to  examine  the 
common  relation,  in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  mental  disease, 
which  it  establishes  between  the  different  classes  of  mankind— 
and  not  to  act  as  if,  by  denying  Its  influence,  we  could  annihi- , 
late  its  power." 

Doctor  Combe  passes  in  review  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  which  are  direct  evidences  of  a  highly  excited  and  in- 
volved state  of  particular  faculties.  As  serving  to  exhibit  his 
views  and  at  the  same  tinie  the  application  of  phrenology  to  a 
knowledge  of  insanity,  we  give  the  following  rather  long  ektract. 

<<  The  organ  of  Amativenett  is  established  by  abundant  evi- 
dence, and  many  of  the  mental  symptoms  of  insanity  plainly 
consist  in  excitement,  diminution,  or  perversion  of  its  functions. 
If  an  individual  previously  remarkable  for  correctness  of  con- 
duct, and  moderation  of  passion,  becomes  conspicuous  for  un- 
usual impetuosity  of  desire,  gross  obscenity,  and  contempt  of 
decency ;  or  shows  an  unwonted  and  unfounded  aversion  to  the 
society  of  theopposite  sex;  or  rushes  headlong  into  the  ijidul- 
gence  of  morbid  and  unnatural  appetites, — these  constitute  so 
many  symptoms  of  an  unhealthy  condition  of  mind,  all  bear- 
ing reference  to  the  faculty  above  named.  Adhc9vuene9B^  which 
constitutes  the  bond  of  social  and  domestic  life,  is  the  fountain 
of  another  variety  of  mental  symptoms.    From  excitement  of 
its  function,  we  see  persons  who,  when  in  health,  were  no  way 
remarkable  for  strong  affection',  displaying,  as  features  of  the 
insane  state,  a  tenderness  of  attachment  as  husbands,  a  depth  of 
filial  devotion  as  sons,  and  an  extent  and  disinterestedness  of 
affection  as  lovers,  which  have  no  parallel  except  in  romance, 
(Pinel.)  From  perverted  and  diminuhed  function,  we  hare,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  common  symptoms  of  dislike,  arersion, 
or  lukewarm  indifference  towards  those  formerly  most  loved. 
Pursuing  the  inquiry,  we  find  in  excitement  of  CdmbatioenetM  the 
origin  of  many  symptoms,  such  as  the  unceasing  propensity  ta 
provoke,  attack,  and  fight,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  contradiction 
for  the  sake  of  quarrelling,  and  the  incessant,  mischievous  ac- 
tivity mentioned  by  Pinel  as  characterizing  the  lunacy  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  naturally  not  only  gentle  and  peaceful^ 
but  ai>solutely  timid.  And,  as  contrasts  to  this,  we  have  nu- 
merous examples  of  men  of  distinguished  courage  manifesting, 
d^iring  insanity,  a  degree  of  timidity  amounting  to  cowardice, 
both  states  equally  proving  the  truth  of  our  leading  principle, 
that  it  is  the  defiarture  from  the  habitual  mode  of  acHon  of  the 
faculty  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  disease. 

What  is  more  common  than  to  witness  rage,  violence*  cause- 
less revenge,  a  thirst  for  blood  and  maniacal  fury,  all  which 
are  symptoms  traceable  to  excited  DeUructiveneM  ?  Or  what 
difificulty-is  there  in  perceiving  the  relation  of  morbid  cupidity 
and  thirst  for  gain,  to  exalted  activity  of  Acquisitiveness  ?  *' 
There  are  few  hospitals,  indeed,  which  do  not  present  one  or 
more  patients,  whose  eager  appropriation  to  self  of  every  thing 
within  their  reach,  in  utter  opposition  to  their' former  charac- 
ter, is  a  direct  symptom  of  their  derangement.  Frequently, 
-however,  the  desire  of  property  is  impaired,  and  then  the  pa- 
tient allows  every  thing  to  slip  from  his  possession,  but  this 
also  is  as  evidently  a  symptom  of  disordered  function  as  *the 
former.  In  the  same  light,  in  regard  to  the  organ  and  faculty 
of  Secretivenefy  are  to  be  viewed  the  unexampled  cunning  and 
power  of  deceit  acquired  by  some  patients  on  becoming  insane ; 
while  others,  naturally  shy  and  reserved,  display  an  openness 
and  a  disposition  to  tattle  amounting  to  foolishness,  which 
equally  betoken  the  presence  of  disease.  The  assumption  of 
fictitious  dignities  and  despotic  power,  so  common  in  the  asy- 
lums of  Europe,  constitutes  a  class  of  symptoms  directly  ema- 
nating from  excited  Self-Esteem^  as  do  also  the  deep  self-abase- 
ment and  humiliation  arising  from  its  diminished  action.  Love 
iif  jfpfirobatton  is  in  like  manner  related  to  that  class  of  symp- 
toms consisting  of  inordinate  vanity,  towering  ambition  and 
passion  for  'distinction,  as  well  as  that  which  is  occasionally 
observed,  marked  by  a  total  and  unnatural  indifference  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  CautiouMneu  is  also  the  prolific  source  of  many 
symptoms.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  insane,  the  existence 
of  the  disease  shows  itself  first  by  unusual  depression,  melan- 
choly, timidity,  suspicion  and  apprehension.  The  patient  lives 
io  the  constant  dread  of  some  terrible  calamity,  or  despairs  of 
his  present  or  eternal  welfare ;  while  occasionally  natural  pru- 
dence of  character  is  exchanged  for  headlong  rashness  and  in- 
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attention.  Even  A^nrro/^nc^  contributes  its  share  of  S3rinptomS| 
and  seems  to  be  the  source  of  that  generous  liberalit/,  some- 
times apparent  in  insanity,  which  gives  away  alb  to  others,  and 
reserves  nothing  for  self  but  the  delight  of  bestowing.  That 
numerous  symptoms  of  insanity  spring  from  disorder  of  the 
functions  of  Veneration^  Wonder^  &c.,  I -need  not,  after  the  cases 
recorded,  when  treating  of  the  exciting  causes,  stop  to  prove. 
Morbid  activity  of  Hofie  and  Ideality  is  manifested  in  those 
among  the  insane,  who  live  full  of  hope  and  gaiety  in  an  im- 
aginary world,  whfere  every  thing  is  bright  and  beaming  with 
excellence  and  prerfection.  Dr.  Willis  particularly  mentions  a 
patient  of  his  who  was  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  paroxysms 
from  the  happiness  or  perfect  beatitude  which  it  procured 
him  ;  while  it  continued,  he  wrote  poetry  and  prose  with  equal 
facility,  and  nothing  in  theory  or  in  practice  ever  stopped  him 
short.  This  state  of  feeling  was  a  symptom  of  disease,  and 
always  disappeared  with  the  return  of  health.  Many  other  au- 
thors notice  the  possession  of  a  powerful  poetical  imagination 
during  insanity,  when  during  health  the  opposite  was  the  na- 
tural state  of  the  mind.  Corfscientittuaneaa  again  is  often  dis- 
eased, giving  rise  as  symptoms  to  feelings  of  remorse  for  ima* 
ginary  crimes;  to  self-condemnation  in  all  its  various  forms ; 
and  to  an  unsurmountable  scrupulosity  in  the  daily  occupa- 
tion of  life ;  causing  a  rigidity  of  adherence  to  thoughtless  pro-' 
mises,  which  has  been  occasionally  carried  so  far  as- to  endan- 
ger life. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  affections  of  the  organs  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  equally  obvious.  When  the  knowing 
organs,  including  those  of  Locality,  Form,  Size,  and  Colour^ 
are  diseased,  the  lunatics  see  objects  distorted,  displaced,  and 
of  different  colours  from  what  they  really  possess.  Many  lu- 
natics, says  Esquirol,  see  the  letters  lying  over  upon  each  other, 
so  that  they  cannot  read ;  and  they  mistake  their  relations  for 
strangers.  How  many,  he  continues,  mistake  the  volume^  the 
for  my  and  the  fveig/it  of  the  bodies  which  they  touch  !  The 
greater  part  become,  in  consequence,  unfit  for  any  sort  of  han- 
dy work  or  mechanical  employment,  and  for  music  and  writings 
These  aberrations,  it  may  be  observed,  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  noere  external  organ  of  sense,  because  the  eyeball  receives 
the  lun^inous  rays,  and  depicts  the  image  on  the  retina  as  clear- 
ly and  accurately  as  in  health,  and  it  is  the  mental  faculties  on- 
ly that  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  the  image.  If  it 
was  simply  from  an  affection  of  the  eye  that  the  perception  of 
form  or  of  weight  was  imperfect,  then  the  power  of  estimating 
these  correctly  by  the  touch  ought  to  remain  unimpaired,  but 
the  fact  is  the  reverse.  When  the  same  faculties  are  inordin- 
aicly  excited  by  insanity,  then  a  genius  for  mechanical  purtuita 
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is  dereloped,  which  bits  only  while  the  excitement  continues, 
and,  on  ceasing,  leares  the  patient  dull  as  fafefore. 

The  organ  of  ^Tumber  is  sometimes  separately  diseased.  A 
young  Englishman  is  mentioned*^  who  had  a  nervous  attack 
every  other  day,  during  which  he  saw  and  heard  nothing,  as 
was  verified  by  experiment,  and  who  yet  occupied  himself  par- 
ticularly with  mathematics,  arithmetic,  and  lojg^arithms,  and 
solved  with  ease  new  and  difficult  problems;  this  seems  to 
arise  from  the  organ  of  Number  being  active  when  other  men- 
tal powers  were  -lost.  Generally,  however,  the  power  of  calcu- 
lating is  diminished.  The  organ  of  Tune  is  often  found  dis- 
eased in  lunatics,  giving  rise  to  very  singular  manifestations  in 
persons  who  in  health  had'  no  musical  ear.  Dr.  Rush,  Pinel, 
Esquirol,  and  many  others,  mention  this  fact.  Dr.  Rush  often 
visited,  with  great  pleasure,  a  young  woman,  on  account  of  her 
exquisite  singing  and  poetical  imagination,  although,  before 
the  invasion  of  insanity,  she  had  never  shewn  any  talent  for 
music  or  for  poetry.  Diseased  activity  of  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage is  often  met  with  in  a  '*  babil  intarisaabUy*'  volubility  and 
fluency  of  utterance,  which  are  not  soon  forgotten  by  the  vic- 
tim on  whom  they  have  been  inflicted,  while  at  other  times 
words  are  either  misapplied  or  very  sparingly  at  command- 
As  to  the  state  of  the  reflecting  faculties  in  insanity,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  they  may*  be  diseased,  un- 
touched, or  excessively  excited,  each  state  giving  rise  to  a  di- 
versity of  symptoms.  They  may  be  suppressed,  excited,  or 
deranged.  When  the  reflecting  faculties  are  morbidly  excited, 
it  constitutes  what  Pinel  calls  Reasoning  Insanity,  or  Foiie 
RaiMonnante,  Foder6,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  phrenologi- 
cal tendencies,  says,  <<  If  the  imagination  oflers  for  the  most 
part  nothing  but  disjointed  sentences  and  extravSigant  actions, 
we  are  sometimes  astonished  at  the  elevation  of  ideas,  purity 
of  language,  and  fotce  of  reatoningy  of  some  madmen  during 
the  paroxysm,  tvho  in  their  ordinary  health  v>ere  very  ordinary 
men.**  "Jean  Huart,"  he  adds,  "  tells  us  of  a  page,  whose  fa- 
culties were  up,  to  the  time  of  the  attack  very  iimitedy  but  who, 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,  believing  himself  master  of  the  empire,  rea- 
soned on  the  manner  of  governing  it,  in  a  way  that  astonished 
every  body,  and  attracted  many  auditors  less  from  curiosity 
than  the  desire  of  instruction ;"  but,  without  Ikying  much  stress 
upon  this  fact,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Mead, 
Willis,  Haslam,  Cox,  Pinel,  and  Esquirol,  M  of  whqm  take 
Botice  of  the  singular  changes  brought  about  by  disease  in  the 
operation  of  the  reflecting  faculties. 

From  the  preceding  exposition  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity, 
it  will  easily  be  understood  how  the  excitement  of  fever  some- 

*  Journal  G^n^rsl  de  lUdecine,  vol.  iL  p.  155. 
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times  restores  the  idiotic  and  the  imbecile  to  reason  and  judge- 
ment. When  the  infirmky  of  mind  depends  on  weakness  and 
inaction  of  brain,  the  febrile  paroxysm  raises  the  tone  and  ac* 
tivity  of  the  latter  to  the  pitch  required  for  the  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  its  functionsi  and  so  long  as  the  stimulus  lasts,  the  pa- 
tient manifests  talents  and  dispositions  which  disappear  on  its 
subsidence,  and  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  his  natural 
state,  that  delirium  and  extravagance  occupy  in  regard  to  men 
of  sound  constitutions. 

Having  thus  traced  the  origin  of  all  the  mental  syrhptoms  to 
diminution,  perversion,  or  exaltation  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter 
to  discover  the  source  of  their  very  partial  and  limited  range 
in  one  case,  and  of  the  very  variable  and  multifarious  phenomena 
and  sudden  transitions  apparent  in  another.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  only  one  or  two  of  the  mental  powers  are  implicated, 
the  patient  is  insane  only  on  feelings  or  ideas  related  to  these, 
and  remains  sound  as  to  the  objects  and  functions  of  all  the 
other  faculties,  constituting  what  is  called  Monomania.  If  a 
group  of  organs,  such  as  those  of  the  moral  sentiments,  be  dis- 
ordered, then  the  derangement  is  characterized  by  excited,  di« 
minished,  or  perverted  moral  feeling,  constituting  in  one  form 
what  is  called  Religious  Melancholy.  Another  variety,  from 
the  same  cause,*  is  melancholy  from  self-accusation,  fear  of 
eternal  punishment,  and  morbid  scrupulosity.  If  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings  are  perverted^  then  blasphemy  and  impreca- 
tions take  the  place  of  the  devotional  and  benevolent  tendencies 
previously  existing.  If,  on  the  other,  the  morbid  group  belong 
to  the  propensities,  then  passion,  cruelty,  suspicion,  unceasing 
mischief,  or  furious  mania,  combined  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  sound  reason  and  moral  sense,  are  to  be  observed ; 
in  which  state,  the  patient,  conscious  of  the  danger  to  which 
others  are  exposed  from  the  un govern ableness  of  his  passions, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  resistance  to  their  impulses  on  hia 
own  part,  retains  sense  and  feeling  enough  to  warn  the  by- 
stander to  provide  for  his  safety  by  flight.  • 

Lastly,  if  all  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  disordered,  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  suffer.  Natural  feeling,  moral  restraint, 
and  sound  judgment  are  all  upset,  and  the  patient  rates  vio- 
lence, blasphemy,  and  folly  by  turns ;  or  passes,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  through  all  the  phases  of  outward  character, 
from  thQ  tumultuous  agitation  of  infuriated  rage  to  the  deepest 
dejection  of  melancholy ;  and  it  is  in  such  circumstances  that 
the  remark  of  Esquirol,  that  mania,  monomania,  melancholy, 
and  dementia,  succeed  and  alternate  with  each  other,  the  dis- 
ease itself  remaining  the  same,  is  especially  exemplified." 
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On  monomania  we  meet  with  these  remarks  : 

"  Where,  as  in  monomania,  onl^  one  or  two  faculties  are 
disordered,  the  rest  remaining  sound,  the  patient  is  at  first  con- 
scious of  the  aberration  of  feeling  or  of  thought  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  employs  all  his  powers  to  suppress  and  conceal  the 
slightest  appearance  of  its  existence.     Frequently  he  accom- 
plishes this  so  successfully,  that  he  goes  on  for  months  unsus- 
pected, except  by  very  close  observers,  and  then,  under  some 
casual  excitement,  losing  command  of  himself,  gives  full  and 
sudden  vent  to  his  delusion  in  an  act  of  manifest  insanity.  This 
often  happens  in  monomania,  and,  as  the  act  itself  may  cither 
be  a  mere  explosion  of  folly,  of  harmless  passion,  or  of  unac- 
countable apprehension  and  hatred,  or  be  a  direct  infraction  of 
ihe  laws  of  morality,  such  as  the  perpetration  of  murder  with- 
out an  external  motive,  it  behoves  us  to  be  extremely  on  our 
guard  against  condemning  as  a  crime,  what  is  in  truth  a  symfi- 
torn  of  insanity,  and  not  to  add  the  cruelty  and  ignominy  of 
condemnation  to  the  already  severe  visitations  of  disease.    Dr. 
Marechal  mentions  a  case  in  point  to  which  I  may  refer.*     A 
lady,  unhappily  married,  nursed  her  infant  for  three  months, 
when  she  became  sad  and  taciturn,  and  was  often  in  tears.  One 
day  silting  near  the  lire,  she  exclaimed   with  eagerness  and 
agony,  '^  Snatch  the  child  from  mr,  or  I  will  throw  it  into  the 
Jlamca^**  and  then  confessed  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  been 
struggling  against  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  destroy  the 
child,  and  that,  on  approaching  a  window  or  fire,  the  desire  al- 
ways returned.    The  infant  was  taken  from  her ;  she  became 
melancholy,  and,  lamenting  her  unhappy  propensity,  attempted 
suicide.     She  recovered,  but  three  years  afterwards  had  a  re- 
lapse, and  in  the  second  month  of  nursing  was  seized  with  the 
same  unnatural  propensity,  and,  after  resisting  its  force  for 
some  time,  again  parted  with  the  child,  and,  horrified  at  her 
own  condition,  repeatedly  attempted  suicide.     Many  instances 
have  occurred  to  show,  that  although,  as  in  this  case,  the  desire 
to  destroy  the  infant  was  almost  the  first  symptom  of  insanity, 
yet  as  reason  seemed  in  other  respects  entire,  the  mother  would 
have  been  executed  as  a  criminal,  had  the  act  been  accom- 
plished, instead  of  being  submitted  to  medical  treatment  to  be 
restored  to  health." 

The  "  duration^  fieriodicity  and  syinfitomatic  fornifi  of  7ncntal 
derangement*^  constitute  the  subjects  of  the  seventh  chapter. 
The  copiousness  of  our  extracts  already  made  precludes  us  from 
more  than  barely  noticing  this  chapter. 

The  *^  afifiearances  on  diahcction  after  mental  drrantfcfncnt'* 

*  Archives  Gi:nera]c!»  Jc  Mcdccinc,  vol.  xii. 
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arf  treated  of  in  the  next  or  eighth  chapter.  Dr.  Combe  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  in  insane  persons  after  death  we  shall 
generally  find  unequivocal  traces  of  cerebral  diseasei  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  changes  of  colour,  of  consistence,  or  alterations 
of  structure."  He  cites  the  experience  of  Mr.  Daridson,  house 
surgeon,  to  the  Lancaster  County  Lunatic  Asylunii  which  con- 
tains upwards  of  four  hundred  patients,  to  the  same  effect.  Mr. 
Davidson  has  examined  with  much  care  the  bodies  of  more 
than  two  hundred  patients  who  have  died  in  the  hospital  since 
his  appointment,  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  scarcely  met 
with  a  single  instance  in  which  traces  of  disease  in  the  brain 
or  its  membranes  were  not  evident,  even  when  the  lunacy  was 
recent,  and  the  patient  died  of  a  different  disease.  .  The  pia 
mater  and  cortical  substance  are  the  parts  he  has  found  more 
frequently  in  a  morbid  state. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  against  the  connexion  between  ce* 
rebral  alteration  and  mental  aberration,  consisting  in  the  alleg- 
ed fact  of  persons  retaining  the  possession  of  their  intellects, 
in  whom  after  death  the  brain  was  found  disorganized,  the  au- 
thor reasons  in  the  following  very  pertinent  strain. 

''  There  is  in  reality  a  wide  difference  between  the  small  por- 
tion of  intellect  called  into  action,  either  in  the  retirement  of 
the  habitual  invalid,  or  in  the  limited  sphere  of  a  sick  room, 
and  that  required  and  displayed  by  the  same  person  when  in 
health,  in  the  wider  field  of  public  and  private  duties;  and  it  is 
high  time  to  make  the  distinction  in  practice,  particularly 
where  important  conclusions  necessarily  depend  on  the  accu- 
racy with  which  our  obsen'ations  are  made.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  it  affirmed  of  a  patient,  who  returns  a 
rational  answer  to  a  simple  question,  that  his  mind  is  entirely 
unimpaired ;  and  nevertheless,  to  find,  on  inquiry,  that  he  is  al- 
together incapable  of  following  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  of  com- 
prehending a  line  of  detail,  to  which,  when  in  health,  he  would 
have  been  much  more  than  adequate;  or,  in  other  words,  thiat 
his  mind,  though  not  in  the  usual  sense  deranged,  If  ^ear/y 
imfiaired  in  jiowcr.  Let  any  one,  who  denies  this,  attempt  to 
think  intently,  or  to  study  profitably  any  thing  requiring  a  con- 
tinued exercise  of  attention,  while  he  is  either  recovering  from 
acute  disease,  suffering  from  an  ordinary  fit  of  bile,  or  even 
walXing  about  as  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  he  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  his  error.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  in  ordinary  life, 
than  to  see  a  person  a  little  unwell  lay  down  his  book  or  his 
pen  from  con%c\ouvii€%%  of  incapacity ^  or  /ttrhaftM  aik  for  a  novci 
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or  volume  of  ialcM  to  fiaoM  the  time^  aa  he  cannot  think  or  attend 
to  any  thing  9eriou9.  This  dimination  of  mental  vigour  is  met 
with  every  day  in  persons  confined  even  with  a  common  cold, 
and  yet  the  physician  would  never  scruple  to  certify,  if  called 
upon,  that  in  such  circumstances  A  B  was  in  perfect  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  all  the  time  giving 
demonstrative  proof  that,  although  not  raving  or  absolutely 
silly,  his  thinking  powers  were  imfiaired^  and  palpably  inade- 
quate to  their  usual  efforts. 

^  Another  important  circumstance  is  often  "overlooked  in  rea- 
soning from  such  cases.  The  state  of  the  intellect  is  alone  at- 
tended to,  and  held  to  represent  the  mind,  the  condition  of  the 
propensities  and  moral  faculties  being  altogether  disregarded, 
when  in  reality  they  are  as  much  parts  of  the  mind  as  the  in- 
tellect itself,  and  the  portion  of  the  brain  dedicated  by  the 
'Creator  to  their  manifestations  is  much  larger  than  that  allot- 
ted to  the  intellect.  The  obvious  consequence  of  this  last  arrange- 
ment being,  that  the  parts  of  th*  brain  belonging  to  the  feel- 
ings may  be  diseased  or  injured,  without  necessarily  impairing 
the  intellect,  the  organs  of  which'  remain  sound  and  entire. 
Greater  accuracy  in  making  observations,  and  greater  caution 
in  reasoning  from  them,  are  imperatively  required,  before  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  can  be  made  available,  either  to  sub- 
stantiate or  to  set  aside  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  on  the 
subject  of  the  miud,  and  its  connexion  with  the  brain." 

"  Whaiare  the  proximate  causea  of  mental  derangement?**  is 
the  pA>blem  proposed  as  the  subject  of  the  ninth  chapter.  The 
author  does  not  so  much  profess  to  give  the  solution  as  to  draw 
attention  towards  its  elucidation ;  "  and  to  show  that  the  proxi- 
mate cajise  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases ;  but  differs  according 
to  the  individual  constitution  and  to  the  agency  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  called  the  disease  into  existence."  In  this 
opinion  he  is  sustained  by  the  authority  of  Esquirol  and  other 
experienced  writers  on  insanity. 

The  work  before  us  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  ^^fire- 
vention  and  treatment  of  mental  derangement.**  The  author 
excuses  himself  for  not  giving  greater  extension  to  this  subject, 
owing  to  his  having  already  transgressed  the  limits  originally 
proposed  for  his  labours— -We  must  make  an  apology  to  our 
readers  on  similar  grounds,  for  not  being  able  to  lay  before  them 
MM  fully  as  we  could  desire  the  views  and  directions  inculcated 
by  the  author.  Perhaps  our  regret  is  diminished  by  finding  that 
there  is  not  so  much  actually  new  as  useful  in  this  chapter*    The 
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following  remarks  on  the  use  of  warm  and  tepid  bathing  and  the 
shower  bath  are  worthy  of  attention.  We  do  not  believe  that 
sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  preserving  the  entireness  of  cuta- 
neous function  in  insanity.  Dr.  Combe  is  speaking  of  Esqui- 
rol's  treatment  by  laxatives  one  day  and  the  warm  bath  the 
next|  and  continues  thus, 

•  a  When  a  dry  state  of  the  skin,  restlessness,  and  violence 
are  present,  the  same  author  says  that  great  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  wsrrm  bath,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  made  too 
hot  In  the  Salpetri^re  he  orders  it  to  be  continued  about  two 
hours,  and  sometimes  so  long  as  eight  hours  daily,  and  never 
finds  it  induce  debility  when  forty-eight  hours  are  allowed  to 
elapse  before  its  repetition.  Cold  applications  to  the  head, 
while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath,  are  considered  useful.  In  his 
practice,  the  cold  bathing  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  any  form. 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  warm  bath  carried  to  the  same  extent 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  cannot  offer  an  opini6n  of  its  proprte- 
ty  or  safety ;  but  I  have  witnessed  its  good  effects,  alter  due 
depletion,  so  often  on  a  more  limited  scale,  that  1  consider  it 
a  remedy  of  great  power,  and  it  is  now  pretty  much  employed 
in  our  public  asylun>s,  so  that,  before  long,  we  may  expect  to 
be  in  possession  of  fixed  rules  for  guiding  us  with  more  preci- 
cision  to  the  states  in  which  it  is  applicable.  As  a  preventive, 
and  in  procuring  sleep,  where  narcotics  cannot  be  given,  it  is 
very  valuable.  Mr.  Davidson  informed  me,  that  in  the  Lan- 
caster Asylum,  a  bath  at  85°  was  used  twice  a  week,  as  a 
means  of  cleanliness,  for  all  the  patients  indiscriminately^  and 
with  excellent  effect ;  and  that,  as  a  remedial  agent,  the  cold 
or  tepid  shower-bath  was  in  common  use,  after  local  depletion, 
apparently  in  the  description  of  cases  we  are  now  considering, 
and  that  its  effects  in  diminishing  increased  action,  reducing 
heat  and  restlessness,  and  soothing  the  patient,  were  very 
marked ;  and  unattended  by  any  bad  consequences,  either  of 
reaction  or  any  thing  else.  From  its  utility  and  safety  in  such 
circumstances,  it  is  repeated  wherever  the  indications  re- 
appear, occasionally  so  often  as  three  or  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours." 

The  following  observations  in  respect  to  food,  are  worthy  of 
attention  and  remembrance. 

"  The  cerebral  state  which  gives  rise  to  the  asthenic  forms  of 
insanity,  seems  to  be  allied  to  that  condition  of  the  brain  in 
fever,  in  which,  after  the  period  gf  excitement  is  past,  wan- 
dering and  delirium  still  continue  from  the  irritability  of  weak- 
ness, and  are  removed  by  the  cautious  administration  of  wine, 
nourishing  food,  and  opiates,  which,  if  given  earlier,  would 
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have  increased  the  aberration.  This  affinity  is. still  further  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact,  that  after  depletion  has  been  carried  to 
its  fullest  admissible  extent  in  mania,  ^vith  increased  action, 
the  alienatign  often  continues  unaltered  for  several  months,  and 
is  only  exasperated  by  perseverance  in  the  same  treatment, 
while  it  is  alleviated  or  cured  by  nourishment,  tonics,  exercise, 
and  mental  occupation  properly  regulated.  Deprivation  of  a 
due  supply  of  food  to  the  patients  in  this  state  is  followed  by 
decided  aggravation  of  the  insanity,  and  often  by  its  conver- 
sion into  incurable  fatuity.  During  the  famine  at  the  early  part 
of  the  French  Revolution,  this  result  was  common  in  the  asy- 
lums of  Bic^tre  and  the  Salpetriere ;  and  Esquirol  even  says, 
that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  nocturnal  cyiietof  a 
lunatic  establishment  as  allowing  meat  and  drink  during  the 
night  to  such  patients  as  really  desire  them.  And  hence,  as  the 
mass  of  patients  in  confinement  are  beyond  the  active  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  liberal  allowance  of  food  now  ordered  by  the 
standing  rules  of  almost  all  asylums." 

When  speaking  of  the  moral  treatment,  the  author  thus  ex- 
presses himself : 

*^  In  prescribing  for  the  morbid  conditions  of  other  parts  of 
the  body,  we  find  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  functions  which 
they  perform  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist,  or  at  least  ilot  to  in- 
terfere with,  the  beneficial  action  of  the  remedies  employed. 
If  the  lungs  are  affected,  we  forbid  exercise,  loud  speaking,  or 
playing  on  wind-instruments ;  because  all  these  tend  to  accele- 
rate retftiration^  and  this  necessarily  involves  increased  aotion 
in  them.  If  the  eye  is  inflamed,  we  regulate  the  admission  of 
light  and  the  exercise  of  vision  according  to  the  same  rules. 
In  affections  of  the  brain,  therefore,  whether  of  an  acute  or 
less  active  kind,  we  ought,  in  ordinary  consistency,  to  follow 
out  the  same  practice  ;  and  in  the  former  to  withdraw  all  sti- 
muli, and  in  the  latter,  to  modify  their  agency,  so  as  to  secure 
t>eneficial  results.  When,  for  instance,  we  meet  with  a  lunatic 
sufTcring  from  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  as 
manifested  by  gloomy,  desponding,  and  harassing  anticipations 
of  future  evil,  we  ought  to  be  scrupulous  in  avoiding  every 
thing  calculated  to  act  further  upon  that  particular  mental 
function,  as  this  would  inevitably  rouse  it  to  higher  activity 
and  make  matters  worse ;  or,  when  we  see  an  individual  suffer- 
ing from  morbid  exaltation  of  Veneration,  and  a  prey  to  the 
mental  symptoms  by  which  it  is  characterized,  we  ougbt  care- 
fully to  withdraw  him  from  the  presence  of  every  object  which 
addresses  itself  to  that  faculty  till  the  disease  is  mitigated,  and 
its  renewed  exercise  becomes  requisite  to  restore  it  to  health. 
This,  accordingly,  forms  the  first  grand  principle  in  the  moral 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  it  is  one  for  the  application  of 
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which  Phrenology  affords  many  facilities.  By  unfolding  to  us 
what  the  primitive  powers  of  the  mind  are,  and  the  objects 
and  relations  connected  with  each ;  and  further,  by  enabling 
us  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  the  natural  dispositions  and 
talents  of  the  patient,  or  the  proportipnate  strength  in  which 
every  individual  faculty  is  possessed,  Phrenology  g^Tes  us  a 
power  of  acting,  and  of  adapting  external  circumstances  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  with  a  precision,  confidence,  and 
consistency,  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  in  any  other  way. 
We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
madness  takes  its  character  from  the  predominant  organization 
and  mental  endowment,  and  that  many  lunatics  possess  the 
power  of  concealment  and  deceit  to  a  degree  that  frequently 
defies  scrutiny.  Now,  it  gives  the  physician  immense  com- 
mand over  such  patients,  when  by  the  examination  of  the  head 
he  can,  as  generally  happens,  discover  the  natural  dispositions 
so  accurately  as  to  know  what  are  the  probable  points  of  at- 
tack in  the  mental  constitution ;  when  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  counterfeit  and  subterfuge ;  and  what  class  of  motives 
or  line  of  mental  discipline  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
best  effects  in  subduing  excitement,  and  promoting  the  return 
of  reason.  In  enabling  him  to  detect  the  machinations  of  the 
cunningi  and  the  devices  of  the  suicide,  it  is  also  of  signal  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  in  adapting  the  required  precautions  to  the 
character  on  which  they  are  intended  to  operate.  *  When  he 
finds  a  large  endowment  of  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness, 
combined  with  predominant  animal  organs,  good  intellect,  and 
only  moderate  morale  ^he  will  at  once  feel  that,  however  cor- 
rect, plausible,  and  rational  his  patient  may  seem  to  be,  he  is 
in  reality  a  dangerous  neighbour,  and  in  a  state  demanding  the 
closest  watching  and  superintendence." 

A  recommendation  to  treat  the  insane  agreeably  to  the  same 
code  of  morals,  by  attention  to  candour  and  truth,  which  is 
presumed  to  regulate  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world  ge- 
nerally, may  excite  some  surprise,  but  is  essentially  sound  in 
its  tendency.  We  give  insertion  to  the  entire  passage,  the 
more  willingly,  because  it  conveys  an  eulogium,  and  we  doubt 
not  a  well  merited  one,  on  the  "  Connecticut  Retreat." 

^'  The  more  nearly  we  can  approximate  our  treatment  of  the 
insane  to  that  of  reasonable  beings,  the  greater  will  be  our 
success.  We  ought  never  to  deceive  them,  to  do  a  single  act, 
or  utter  a  single  expression  to  them,  which  we  would  not  do 
supposing  them  to  be  perfectly  sane  and  able  to  judge  of  their 
own  state,  and  of  the  propriety  of  our  conduct  towards  them 
in  the  circumstances.  One  piece  of  deceit,  however  harmless, 
will  forfeit  confidence  as  soon  as  detected,  and  none  are  more 
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acute  in  its  detection  than  the  insane.     It  is,  besides,  not  only 
bad  in  itself,  but  hostile  to  moral  discipline,  as  it  authorises 
deceit  in  others.    Consistency  and  integrity  may  fail  for  the 
moment  to  soothe  the  patieqt,  where  deceit  might  for  the  mo- 
ment succeed  ;  but  the  purchase  of  present  quiet  on  such  terms 
is  too  injurious  to  both  patient  and  physician  to  render  it  ad- 
Tisable ;  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  made.    Those  who 
-wish  to   preserve  and  increase  their  influence   over  the  lu- 
natic^ will  be  careful  never  to  promise  what  they  never  intend 
to  perform,  and  never  to  fail  when  once  they  have  given  their 
word.    They  will  also  habitually  consult  his  feelings  and  show 
an  interest  in  his  comfort,  happiness  and  recovery ;  while  they 
will  devote  themselves  to  the  removal  of  every  offending  cause, 
and  to  procuring  every  enjoyment  and  interest  of  society,  oc- 
cupation, and  exercise  which  the  patient  can  appreciate.     So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  Captain  Hall's  account  of  the  Con- 
necticut Retreat,  already  alluded  to  as  remarkable  for  its  supe- 
riority in  effecting  cures,  the  system  pursued   by  Dr.  Todd 
with  such  success  is  marked  in  every  step  by  kindness,  open- 
ness, and  candour ;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  gsun  the  sym- 
J>athie8  of  the  inmates,  and  to  connect  them  by  feeling  and  af- 
ection  with  society.    For  this  purpose,  a  committee  of  visi- 
tors, including  ladies,  make  frequent  and  long  visits,  in  the 
spirit,  not  of  mere  form  and  ceremony,  but  of  active  kindness 
and  humanity,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  inter- 
course have  proved  to  be  incalculably  great.    The  visitors 
must,  of  course,  be  persons  of  mucli  sense,  good  nature,  in- 
formation, and  tact,  and  have  some   general  idea  of  how  to 
conduct  themselves,  but,  with  these  qualifications,  their  inter- 
course cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  and  salutary.     This  mode  of 
addressing  the  feelings  of  the  insane  is,  in  fact,  the  most  di- 
rect, and  therefore  the  most  powerful  way  of  calling  the  men- 
tal functions  and  organs  into  healthy  action.     From  the  shy- 
ness and  suspicion  so  frequently  accompanying  insanity,  it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the  sympathiesflDf  the  lu- 
natic, and  to  become  the  object  of  his  better  feelings ;  but  the 
distance  and  distrust  at  first  shown  often  give  way  gradually  to 
sustained  kindness,  perfect  candour,  and  imperturbable  equa- 
nimity, under  provocation.    For  the  patient,  finding  by  expe- 
rience that  he  has  now  met  with  a  friend  who  will  remain 
steady  in  his  benevolent  efforts  for  his  comfort,  however  little 
return  he  may  make  for  the  kindness  shown  him,  and  feeling 
secure  from  the  attack  of  caprice  and  retaliation,  at  last  gives 
way,  and  derives  consolation,  hope,  and  strength  of  mind  from 
free  communion,  not  only  with  his  physician,  but  with  such 
discreet,  intelligent,  and  benevolent  friends  as  the  latter  may 
see  advisable  to  admit  to  his  presence." 
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Due  exercise  and  occupation  are  rery  properij  dwelt  on  with 
some  emphasis  by  Dr.  Combe. 

^^  It  is  pleasing  indeed  to  see  from  the  late  aannal  reports  of 
some  of  our  public  institutions,  how  much  anxiety  is  now 
shown  on  this  point,  both  by  the  physicians  and  directors.  In 
several  of  the  reports  of  the  Dundee  Asylum,  for  example,  the 
subject  is  recurred  to  with  an  earnestness  betokening  a  deep 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  the  erection  of  sheds  and  work- 
shops, in  which  the  patients  may  exercise  their  trades,  is  strong- 
ly recommended,  and  enforced  by  the  success  of  similar  mea- 
sures in  some  of  the  best  continental  and  British  establish- 
ments. To  secure  the  same  advantages  for  patients  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  labour,  a  bowling-green 
has  already  been  laid  down,  and  a  billiard-table  is  speedily  to 
be  added.  In  like  manner,  at  James  Murray's  Royal  Asylum, 
at  Perth,  in  the  Lancaster  County  Asylum,  and  in  many  others, 
efforts  are  made  to  employ  the  patients  in  husbandry,  garden- 
ing, and  other  exercises,  and  with  the  best  effects ;  although 
none  of  these  hospitals  have  yet  been  provided  with  means  fully 
adequate  to  the  end  in  view.  In  the  Lancaster  Asylum,  the  pa- 
tients of  the  lower  classes  are  required  to  make  their  own  bedS| 
and  keep  their  rooms  clean,  and  to  do  such  other  duties  as 
conduce  to  general  cleanliness  and  comfort.  This  practice  is 
decidedly  beneficial,  both  as  employing  them,  and  as  giving 
them  a  pleasing  sense  of  their  being  useful,  and  not  mere 
drones  in  society.  The  perfect  order  and  neatness  which  reign 
in  every  department  would  do  credit  to  the  best  regulated  fa- 
roily." 

We  cannot  forbear  from  making  another  extract  on  this  very 
important  topic.  Perchance  it  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  some  of 
our  friends  near  home. 

"  After  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  I  met  with 
a  strong  and  gratifying  corroboration  of  their  accuracy  in  the 
Tenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Dundee  Asylum,  being 
that  for  the  year  ending  in  June  1830,  and  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  new  superintendent,  ^'  Mr.  Mackintosh,"  says 
the  Report,  "  immediately  upon  his  appointment  to  the  charge 
of  the  Dundee  Asylum,  anxious  to  qualify  himself  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  set  out  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Lunatic  Hospitals  in 
Britain,  and  also  of  the  Salpetri^re  at  Paris,  and  the  Royal 
Lunatic  Asylum,^  and  Dr.  Esquirol's  private  establishment  at 
Charenton.  In  all  of  these  he  found  employment  more  or  less 
resorted  to  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  efficients  towards  cure ; 
but,  in  one  establishment  in   particular,  the  beneficial  cffecf 
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arUing  from  it  have  been  tucAy  a»  to  render  restraint  and  con' 
Jinement  teldom^if  ever^  necessary ^  and  the  patients  enjoy  a  free- 
dom scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  a  person  enjoys  who  is  under 
no  control.  During  their  lucid  intervals,  they  are  permitted  to 
attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  on.  Sundays,  to  go  into 
the  town  occasionally  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  to  take 
short  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  sometimes  ac- 
jcompanied  by  an  attendant,  and  sometimes  not;  and  although 
opportunities  are  thus  afforded  them  of  effecting  a  temporary 
escape,  yet  but  one  attempt  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  made, 
and  every  individual  after  his  walk  or  ride  returns  to  the  asylum 
as  to  the  home  of  his  choice.  This  state  of  rational  guiet  and 
considerate  composure  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
to  the  useful  occupations  or  healthy  amusements  in  which  the 
patients  are  regularly  and  systematically  engaged  ;  which,  by 
calling  off  the  thoughts  from  the  objects  or  associations,  which 
would  otherwise  disturb  them  by  day,  contribute  to  induce  dur- 
ing the  night  tranquil  repose  and  refreshing  sleep.  With  these 
facts  before  their  eyes,  the  Directors  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  impera- 
tive upon  them  to  fall  upon  some  plan,  without  delay,  by  which 
the  labouring  class  of  patients  in  the  institution,  under  their 
care,  may  be  emj^loyed  in  those  labours  and  trades  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  previous  to  their  confinement."  It  is 
delightful  to  see  talent  and  philanthropy  thus  going  hand  in 
band,  and  adopting  the  dictates  of  enlightened  experience.'* 

The  copiousness  of  our  extracts  from  Dr.  Combe's  work  is 
the  best  evidence  we  can  give  of  our  opinion  of  its  general 
merits.  The  rigid  critic  might  find  wherewithal  to  censure : 
for  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
laudable  efforts  to  present  it  in  a  more  philosophical  shape,  and 
to  illustrate  it  by  more  clear  and  demonstrative  evidence  than 
we  have  heretofore  been  favoured  with,  are  valid  claims  on  the 
reader's  attention  and  approbation  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Combe. 
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aet.  ix.^cruveilhier's  pathological  anatomy. 

Jlnatomie  Pathologiqut  du  Corps  Humain^  ou  Descrip- 
tionSy  avec  figures  lithographiees  et  coloriieSf  des  diverses 
alterations  morbides  dont  le  Corps  Humain  est  suscep^ 
tible.     Par  J.   Cruyeilhier^    Professeur  d'^natomiCf 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body;  or  Descrip- 
tions j  with  coloured  Lithographic  Plates,  of  the  different 
morbid  alterations' of  which  the  Human  Body  is  suscep- 
tible. By  J.  CauYEiLHiERy  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  physician  to  the  Maison 
Royale  de  SantS,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  perpetual 
President  of  the  Anatomical  Society,  fyc.  Livraisons 
1..  .9.    Paris,  1830.  1831. 

The  beautiful  invention  of  lithography  has,  vrt  presume^ 
suggested  itself  to  many  as  a  means  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  representation  of  the  perishable  and  interesting  materials- 
of  morbid  anatomy.  Such  extraordinary  beauty,  facility  and^ 
cheapness  being  afforded  by  this  process  for  a  great  variety  o£* 
objects  only  valuable  to  taste  and  fancy,  it  seemed  a  thousand 
pities  that  they  should  not  be  made  to  assist  in  the  accumula- 
tion, preservation,  and  diffusion  of  the  facts  which  compose 
this  most  invaluable  science.  '  If  there  be  any  peculiar  import- 
ance to  mankind  in  such  a  branch  of  knowledge  as  that  which 
belongs  to  our  profession  ;  if  the  discrimination  and  cure  of 
diseases  be  a  more  useful  study  than  the  forms  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  features  of  distinguished  men,  or  the  comic  scenes 
of  domestic  life,  which  we  have  seen  so  showily  represented 
by  means  of  the  painted  stone,  there  can  certainly  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  regards  the  value  of  Ihis  agreeable  art, 
when  applied  to  those  inquiries  upon  which  is  based  nearly  all 
that  is  positive  and  certain  in  the  doctrines  of  medicine. 

The  fleeting  nature  of  the  materials  from  which  the  anato- 
mical pathologist  draws  his  deductions,  lends  a  vast  additional 
weight  to  these  considerations.  Many  facts  of  great  importance 
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rest  upon  colour ;  a  circumstance  in  which  a  few  hours  pro- 
duce the  most  destructive  changes ;  whether  the  objects  in 
question  be  left  to  themselves,  exposed  to  the  natural  causes 
of  decay  and  dissolution,  or  the  attempt  be  made  to  preserve 
them  by  artificial  processes.  It  matters  little  whether  an  inflam- 
ed tissue  be  dried  into  an  opake,  reddish  black  mass,  or  bleach- 
ed to  the  last  degree  of  delicacy  by  maceration  in  alcohol ;  the 
effect  is  equally  remote  from  the  real  appearances  of  nature. 
Again,  the  Mwellinga  of  diseased  parts  are  marked  by  soft  out- 
lines which  are  immediately  and  entirely  disfigured,  either  by 
the  rigidity  of  -desiccation,  or  the  irregular  contractions,  coa- 
gulations and  curvatures,  undergone  by  a  specimen  in  an  ana- 
tomical jar.  Similarly  are  we  situated  with  regard  to  deriMity^ 
and  some  other  qualities  of  morbid  textures ;  while  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fluids  is  not  even  attempted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  next  and  most  obvious  re- 
source of  the  observer,  is  the  pencil  and  the  burin;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that,  as  well  executed  drawings  in- 
crease, connected  with  accurate  details  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  morbid  disorganization  occurred,  a  real  advancement  in 
science  will  be  the  result.  By  collecting  drawings,  made  under 
these  circumstances,  something  of  the  same  effect  is  produced, 
which  we  witness  so  happily  exhibited  by  collections  in  natural 
history.  Well  selected  collections  of  natural  objects  are  known 
to  form  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  agreeable  mode  of  pro- 
moting and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  of  learning ; 
studious  men  acquiring  more  by  a  single  comparison,  than 
by  the  prolonged  but  separate  research  of  hours  or  days. 
When  a  numerous  set  of  well  characterised  specimens  is  as- 
sembled, placed  side  by  side,  and  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate 
itself,  such  a  great  mechanical  advantage  is  gained  for  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge,  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  intellect.  To  augment  a  science  so  well  exempli- 
fied and  distributed,  requires  but  a  moderate  exertion  of  the 
understanding;  and  the  individual  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
or  who,  from  want  of  inclination,  or  even  of  natural  power,  is 
little  inclined  to  expend  much  of  his  industry  in  the  study  of 
these  subjects,  may,  if  he  obtain  an  unknown  specimen  which 
excites  his  curiosity,  discover  its  proper  analogies  and  distinc- 
tions almost  at  a  glance.    These  advantages  are  certainly  pos- 
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lessed  in  an  equal  degree  by  coloured  representations  of  ns- 
ture,  provided  they  are  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
mand confidence  in  their  accuracy ;  and  to  this  is  further  added, 
by  the  arts  of  coloured  engraving  and  lithograph y,  all  the  in- 
calculable benefit  of  number  and  diffusion. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking,  if  not  altogether  created,  is 
at  least  mainly  controlled  by  the  accuracy  and  distinctness  with 
which  the  figures  are  executed.  In  this  respect,  ve  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  the  work  before  ns  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  in- 
deed a  permanent  monument  of  fame  to  the  author,  the  dis- 
sectors, the  draughtsmen,  the  lithographers,  by  whose  joint  ex- 
ertions it  was  produced,  and  to  the  liberal  bookseller,  M.  Bail- 
16re,  by  whose  honourable  enterprize  the  attempt  was  furnished 
w  ith  its  pecuniary  means.  It  bears  rather  the  aspect,  onfbe  part 
of  the  latter  individual,  of  a  generous  sacrifice  to  science,  tbaif 
of  an  ordinary  business  operation.  No  expense  has  been  spared, 
where  expense  could  promote  the  scientific  object  of  the  work. 
The  most  beautiful  coloured  lithography  is  lavished  to  exhi- 
bit the  appearances  of  a  diseased  stomach  or  spleen;  and 
where  the  design  is  to  represent  the  glistening  choletterine  of 
the  brain,  paints  possessing  the  metallic  lustre  are  obtained,  to 
to  be  impressed  on  paper  by  **  the  faithful  stone."  On  the 
other  hand,  amid  all  this  abundant  .display,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  ostentatious  extravagance  we  witness  in  some  other 
works.  The  whole  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  directed  by 
the  spirit  of  science — we  hstve  no  ridiculously  enormous  width 
of  blank  paper,  which  has  been  justly  compared  to  a  rivulet  of 
text  meandering  through  a  meadow  of  margin  ;  no  diminntive 
figure  occupying,  as  if  ashamed  of  itself,  the  centre  of  an  im- 
mense sheet  otherwise  unoccupied,  and  no  dashing  outlay  of 
brush  and  graver  upon  incidentals,  back  grounds,  and  accesso- 
ries. The  surface  of  the  plates  is  judiciously  filled,  not  crowd- 
ed, with  useful  and  intelligible  figures ;  and  the  text  is  fairly 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  volume  and  its  illustrations. 
Where  any  of  the  figures  are  of  a  nature  to  be  well  represented 
by  shading  alone,  shading  only  is  employed,  the  expense  of  co- 
lours being  deferred,  by  a  just  economy,  to  moments  when  it 
can  be  useful ;  and  the  effect  thus  produced  is  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  at  least  to  ours,  than  that  afforded  by  many  productions 
we  have  seen,  where  the  most  indifferent  objects  are  pourtray- 
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ed  in  a  display  of  tints  which  only  serves  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion from  what  they  contain  that  is  really  instructive.  Nor  is 
the  merit  of  the  artists  inferior  to  the  style  and  getting  up  of 
the  volume.  The  plain  lithographs  certainly  exceed  in  beauty, 
in  our  opinion,  the  engravings  of  Dr.  Baillie ;  while  the  colour- 
ed specimens,  forming  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  by  far 
surpass  any  representations  of  anatomy  which  we  have  seen. 
Dr.  Cruveilhier,  in  a  refined  spirit  of  politeness,  while  giving 
credit  to  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  undertakings  of  a 
similar  description,  speaks  of  Astley  Cooper's  plates  of  hernia, 
those  of  Dr.  Hooper  on  the  brain,  those  of  Dr.  Bright  inserted 
in  his  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  and  those  contained  in  An- 
nesley's  Diseases  of  India,  as  so  many  pictorial  master-pieces  : 
and  adds,  that  the  three  last  exhibit  how  great  usefulness  is 
possessed  by  colours  in  a  faithful  representation  of  morbid  al- 
tcradonS)  although  the  tone  of  the  colouring  is  always  '^  a  little 
forced,**  Without  calling  in  question  the  merits  of  either  of 
these  useful  works,  or  that,  in  particular,  of  collecting  draw- 
ings, whether  made  by  skilful  or  unpractised  hands,  of  the  recent 
morbid  appearances  found  in  diseases  of  the  torrid  zone,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  higher  recommen- 
dation of  the  plates  of  Dr.  Cruveilhier,  either  as  regards  out- 
llnCi  shading,  or  colouring,  than  a  previous  glance  at  those  of 
Dr.  Annesley. 

Where  such  extraordinary  pains  are  taken  by  individuals  to 
subscrYe  the  cause  of  science,  it  is  an  act  of  bare  and  meagre 
justice  to  give  at  least  to  their  names  the  praise  due  to  their 
performance ;  a  thin  reward,  certainly  well  earned,  when  the 
benefactor  of  mankind  is  satisfied  with  it.  In  connection  with 
this,  we  may  sketch  some  of*  the  advantages  possessed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  Dr.  Cruveilhier's  situation  as  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  hospital  physician,  and  president  of  an  ana- 
tomical society,  give  him  perhaps  the  most  concentrated  op- 
portunities in  the  world  for  accumulating  cases  furnished  with 
dissections.  '*  More  fortunate  than  Albinus,  who,  deprived  of  all 
assistance,  and  filled  with  disgusting  sensations,  was  often 
tempted  to  exclaim,  as  Vesalius  had  done  before  him,  that  the 
individuals  whose  corpses  he  dissected  were  less  to  be  pitied 
than  himself,  I,"  says  our  author,  ^'  shall  have  for  my  coadjutors 
the  larger  number  of  my  colleagues,  the  physicians  and  sur- 
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geons  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  who  have  already  given  tne  so 
many  proofs  of  a  co-operation  as  active  as  it  is  frank  and  faithful 
—I  reckon  no  less  upon  the  concours  (a  word  for  which  we  have 
unfortunately  no  corresponding  English  phrase  or  idea)  of  the 
members  of  the  Anatomical  Society,  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  pupils  of  the  Faculty,  whose  names  will  con- 
tinually appear  beneath  my  pen.  The  hospital  to  which  I 
am  attached  as  physician,  the  collections  of  the  faculty,  the 
thouMand  subjects  which  the  board  of  hospitals  annually  fur- 
nishes for  dissection  to  the  rooms  of  the  Ecole  Pratique— 
these  are  the  continually  flowing  sources  in  which  I  shall  be 
enabled  to' obtain  the  innumerable  materials  of  which  I  shall 
stand  in  need."  It  is  proper  to  remind  the  American  reader, 
that  the  corpses  of  these  dissecting  rooms  are  not  the  unin- 
teresting, unexplained  mass  of  putrefaction  with  which  we  so 
frequently  have  to  deal ;  but  that  they  come  from  the  hospitals, 
institutions  in  which  records  are  taken  of  every  case  ;  and  that 
they  hence  easily  furnish  to  those  disposed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary trouble,  the  easy  means  of  comparing  the  morbid  appear- 
ances found  with  the  previous  symptoms  observed  on  the  sick 
bed.  M.  Cruveilhier  considers  himself  equally  fortunate  in  his 
artist ;  and  the  execution  of  ihe  plates,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
fully  bears  him  out  in  the  style  of  his  commendation.  "  I  shall 
have  the  assistance,  as  a  painter,  of  M.  Chazal,  whose  name  is 
already  so  honourably  attached  to  the  anatomy  of  the  healthy- 
organs,  and  who  brings  to  his  task  a  devotion  and  a  constancy, 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his  painter  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  Leyden.  M.  J.  G.  Martin,  member  of  the  Anatomical 
Society,  profoundly  versed  in  anatomy,  is  also  so  good  as  to 
attach  his  name  to  the  pictorial  department  of  this  work,  and 
in  particular,  to  assist  me  with  his  scalpel  in  the  difficult  pre- 
parations." To  mention  the  names  of  artists  like  these  is  in- 
deed an  act  of  justice — they  are  real  benefactors  to  science. 
Were  we  to  criticise,  we  should  prefer  the  works  of  M.  Chazal ; 
those  of  the  other  painter  partaking  a  little  of  stiffness  and  for- 
mality ;  yet  no  one  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  whole  undertaking,  in  all  its  parts,  highly  honourable  to  all 
the  parties  concerned,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  age, 
the  science,  and  the  city  which  produced  it. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  progress  of  this  splendid  work, 
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which,  among  many  other  tasks  of  industry,  has  undergone  a 
temporary  suspension  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the 
celebrated  three  days,  may  prove  to  be  arrested  for  some  time. 
We  shall  therefore  take  the  present  opportunity  of  presenting 
an  analysis  drawn  from  a  small  part  of  what  has  already  come 
to  hand  ;  which  furnishes  indeed  an  ample  supply  of  rich  mate- 
rials, and  from  the  isolated  and  unconnected  nature  of  the  arti- 
cles, will  in  no  degree  suffer  by  being  deprived  of  its  con- 
tiguity with  future  numbers. 

The  two  first  plates  are  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  vesicles 
commonly  considered  as  hydatids  of  the  placenta;  A  lady, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  in  fine  health,  underwent  ^11  the  com- 
mon symptoms  of  pregnancy.  At  the  fourth  month,  she  sufi*er- 
ed  considerable  hemorrhagies,  accompanied  by  acute  pains  in 
the  lumbar  regions ;  and  both  these  affections  continued  to  re- 
turn at  irregular  intervals,  and  without  any  discoverable  cause. 
At  length,  at  the  seventh  month,  contractions  of  the  uterus  took 
place,  with  severe  floodings ;  and  she  expelled  a  mass  which  is 
the  principal  subject  of  the  figures  before  us.  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ovum  of  very  considerable  size,  but  containing 
a  fetus  whose  development  had  been  arrested  ;  it  only  present- 
ing  the  characters  usual  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  while,  as  vi^e 
hare  seen,  it  was  really  seven  months  from  the  probable  date 
of  conception.  The  membranes  existed  in  the  usual  form,  ad- 
hering very  firmly  to  each  other,  and  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  amniotic  liquor.  The  outer  surface  was,  on  the  one 
aide,  thickly  covered  with  vesicular  productions,  while  this  ap- 
pearance, upon  the  other,  was  entirely  absent.  Upon  removing 
the  surface,  however,  which  was  composed  of  a  white,  rugous, 
soft  membrane,  without  cotyledons,  but  otherwise  exhibiting 
the  characters  of  the  surface  of  the  placenta— -upon  tearing  and 
raising  this,  a  thickly  crowded  mass  of  similar  vesicles  appear- 
ed, deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  this  dense  mass.  We 
might  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole  by  imagining  an  ovum, 
such  as  is  discharged  by  an  early  abortion,  and  covered  with  its 
spongy  chorion,  to  have  grown  to  an  enormous  size,  and  be- 
come filled,  throughout  its  whole  texture,  with  the  vesicular 
bodies  in  question.  These  are  of  every  imaginable  shape,  and 
vary  in  size  from  little  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand  to  that  of  a 
large  hickory  nut.    They  afford,  in  consequence,  a  lively  exenw 
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plificatlon  of  this  affection,  which  might  be  taken  for  hydatids 
of  the  uterus  or  of  the  ovum. 

Far  from  presenting,  however,  the  usual  encysted  appearance 
of  hydatids^  these  bodies  are  strung  together  by  an  intricate 
net-work  of  pedicles,  ramifying  in  every  direction,  and  fre* 
quently  attached,  in  the  number  of  six  or  seven,  to  the  same 
vesicle.  Some  of  the  pedicles  are  impervious ;  while  others 
have  tubulated  cavities,  communicating  with  those  of  the  Teti- 
cles.  When  torn  off,  the  pedicles  break  with  great  ease ;  and 
large  clusters  of  vesicles  are  separated,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  and  some  of  these  are  represented 
in  the  plates  with  extreme  beauty.  In  one  of  the  views  a  great 
number  of  vesicles  are  given,  preserving  a  more  or  less  tubular 
appearance,  and  running  regularly  from  the  surface  of  the 
chorion  to  a  thin,  whitish,  but  vascular  coat,  which  lay  oft  the 
surface  next  the  uterus,  and  appeared  to  possei^  the  character 
of  the  placenta.  These  tubular  vesicles,  after  assuming  a  cyUn- 
drical  or  spindle  shaped  appearance,  contracted  to  a  thread, 
became  impervious,  and  finally  termihated  in  minute  clusters  of 
vesicles.  Most  of  the  vesicles  with  their  connecting  pedicjes, 
were  alike  deeply  imbedded  in  thick  clots  of  blood.  When 
t^e  vesicles  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  possess  a  cellular 
appearance,  the  divisions  of  which  were  frequently  visible 
through  their  transparent  sides.  Fluid  could  frequently  be 
forced  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  vesicles  and  their 
stems;  while,  in  other  instances,  these  last  were  ijnpervious. 
The  fluid  sometimes  resembled  serum;  and  in  other  instances 
was  tinged  with  blood.  From  all  this,  the  sufliciently  apparent 
inference  is  drawn,  that  these  vesicular  bodies  bear  no  analogy 
to  hydatids.  We  have  no  encysted  appearance,  nothing  like 
the  imperfect  semblance  of  a  mouth,  presented  by  some  of  the 
latter  substances,  and  no  freedom  of  motion.  All  appeared  to 
grow  on  a  stalk,  exactly  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  were  connect- 
ed together  by  interlaced  filaments,  and  were  constituted  of  a 
cellular  structure. 

This  vesicular  affection  of  the  placenta,  seems  to  possess  con- 
siderably more  interest  than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  it.  It 
seems,  for  example,  to  be  more  frequent  than  is  usually  suppos- 
ed. In  examining  aborted  ova,  Dr.  Cruveilhier  has  repeatedly 
found  a  number  of  vesicles  more  or  less  concealed  in  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  spongy  chorion,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  a 
superficial  obserTation.  He  apprehends  that  abortion  is  produc- 
ed|  in  this  a£Eection|  by  the  interception  of  the  nutriment  belong- 
ing to  the  fetuS)  from  the  mechanical  interposition  of  these 
vesicles;  and  in  particular  from  their  occupying  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  adhesion  by  which  fluids  are  drawn  from  the  mother. 
Some  Tery  curious  discussions  seem  to  have  arisen  among  the 
elder  anatomists  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  production  of  these 
substances;  discussions  which  a  brief  reference  shows  to  have 
been  by  far  more  extensive  than  we  should  have  imagined  upon 
this  almost  forgotten  subject.  The  existence  of  placental  vesi- 
cles is  noticed  by  a  considerable  number  of  authors — the  earlier 
observers  regarded  them  ad  dilatations  of  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries ;  the  opinion  in  which,  after  so  long  a  discussion, 
our  author   settles- down.     This  view  is  also  advocated   by 
Ruysch  and  Haller ;  while  Schreger  considers  them  as  varicosi- 
ties of  the  lymphatic  vessels.     Naturalists  have  regarded  them 
as  hydatid  worms ;  and  they  have  been  designated  by  the  terms 
taenia  hydatigenaj  hydatoidea^  and  vcsicularis.     M.  Hippolyte 
Cloquet  gives  them  the  name  of  acc/ihalocyada  racemoaa.  Brem- 
ser  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  are  really  living  animals ; 
but  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  expect  to  find  others  of  the 
same  opinion.    Rudolphi  and  Cuvier  decide  in  opposition  to 
him ;  while  Percy  states  that  he  has  seen  them  move  themselves 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  an  appearance  which,  as  our  author 
suggests,  may  have  been  really  produced  by  the  pulsations  of 
his  own  arteries..   It  has  been  remarked  that  the  placental  ar- 
teries are  precisely  those  most  adapted  to  the  produciion  of 
these  vesicular  appearances,  as  they  are  naturally  formed  with 
irregular  enlargements  and  contractions.    The  manner  in  which 
they  are  produced  has  been  also  made  a  curious  question.     The 
suggestion  that  the  pressure  of  adjacent  parts  has  produced 
adhesion  of  the  vessels  from  space  to  space,  has  been  met  by 
the  remark  that  arteries  which  have  undergone  that  process,  as 
far  as  ascertained,  become  obliterated  througlioutthe  interven- 
ing portion;  and  the  suggestion  as  to  lymphatics  is  perhaps 
conclusively  answered  by  the  fact  that  no  lymphatics  have  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  placenta.    M.  Cruveilhier  starts  the  con- 
sideration that  these  tumefactions  may  be  produced  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cellular  membrane  between  the  coats  of  the  minute 
Vol.  XII.— E  c 
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arteries,  so  as  to  obliterate  their  cavities ;  but  concludes  by 
stating  that  be  conceives  the  sound  coui^se  to  be  limplj  to  re- 
cord the  fact,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  placental  arteries,  urithout 
undertaking  as  yet  to  settle  its  mechanism. 

In  spcaking.of  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  placental  he 
notices  four  interesting  cases,  in  which  hectic  fever  existed, 
the  parent  was  thought  to  be  consumptive,  and  the  child  was 
bom  dead ;  all  which  effects  were  produced  by  a  suppuration 
between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus ;  and  adds  that  io  one  of 
them  he  was  enabled  to  predict  the  result — an  effort  of  diagnosis 
which  he  justly  states  to  have  had  a  bold  and  imprudent  ap- 
pearance, until  verified  by  the  result. 

Plate  3,  though  a  much  more  splendid  figure,  is  far  less  in- 
teresting in  point  of  medical  philosophy.  It  is  so  precisely  on 
account  of  its  rarity ;  being,  so  far  as  known,'  an  absolute  unique. 
Some  students  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  met  with  a  singular  pro- 
duction which  they  had  mangled  before  they  discovered  its 
nature.  It  proved  to  be  a  chain  of  tumours,  formed  of,  or 
rather  at  the  expense  of  the  superior,  accessory  superior,  mid- 
dle and  inferior  cervical,  and  superior  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic.  Thes^  were  enormously  enlarged;  the 
principal  mass  being  almost  three  inches  long  and  one  inch 
wide.  Their  texture  was  replaced  by  a  dense,  fibrous,  cellular 
matter,  leaving  large  areolae,  in  which  M.  Cruveilhier  could 
not  detect  the  least  trace  of  nervous  matter,  of  either  the  white 
or  cineritious  species  ;  although  he  found  a  few  thin,  whitish 
lines,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  neurilema  of  nervous  fibres,  de- 
prived of  the  medullary  matter  they  originally  contained.  Dr. 
C.  conceives  the  most  elementary  and  universal  truth  at  which 
we  have  attained  in  morbid  anatomy  to  be  this :  that  no  elemen- 
tary €tructure  is  ever  altered  by  disease,  the  apparent  changes 
which  we  meet  with  being  really  produced  by  the 'deposition  of 
foreign  matter,  or  the  organization  of  new  structures  inter- 
mixed with  the  old,  in  consequence  of  which  these  latter  are 
liable  to  absorption.  Of  this  ](Srinciple,  expressed  in  his  pre- 
face, the  present  case  will  form  a  beautiful  exemplification. 

No  record  is  preserved  of  this  curious  case;  nor  were  the  r^ 
maining  parts  of  the  body  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  examina- 
tion^ so  that  this  otherwise  interesting  observation  is  absolutely 
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barren,  until  future  facts  shall  have  been  compared  with  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  spare  the  reader  the  minute  details. 

Plate  4,  is  a  auperb  coloured  figure  of  what  is  styled  cancer 
of  the  kidney.  Netrly  all  the  lower  part  of  the  kidney  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  yellow  tubercular  mass,  containing  a  cavity  in 
the  centre,  which  had  been  filled  with  a  sanious  fluid ;  while 
round  the  superior  half  of  this  is  laid  a  thick  stratum  of  the 
matter  which  we  call  fungus  hxmatodes.  This  substance,  as 
both  described  and  figured  in  the  specimen  before  us,  exactly 
resembles  the  fetal  brain ;  from  which  is  perceptible  the  pro- 
priety ef  the  term  used  by  the  French,  "  encephaloid  tumour." 
It  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  red  bloodvessels ;  or  rather  as  M. 
Cruveilhier  considers  them,  red  channels,  containing  blood, 
without  any  vascular  parietes.  He  observes,  as  a  character 
serving  to  distinguish  two  different  classes  of  morbid  produc- 
tions, that  the  one,  embracing  cancer,  encephaloid  tumour, 
false  membrane,  and  gelatinous  infiltration,  are  almost  always 
productive  t>f  new  -vessels  or  tubes,  containing  blood  ;  while 
among  pus  and  tubercular  matter,  these  are  never  found.  The 
vessels  or  tubular  cavities  thus  produced,  he  apprehends  to 
be  entirely  unconnected  with  the  general  circulation;  and  in 
consequence,  inclines  decidedly  to  the  opinion  of  LaSnnec  and 
others,  that  these  productions  (at  least  some  of  them)  are  really 
foreign  existences,  living  like  grafts,  or  parasitic  animals,  in 
the  midst  of  the  human  texture,  from  which  they  derive  their 
nourishment,  but  with  which  they  hi^ve  no  other  vital  connec- 
tion. Hence  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  incurable  character 
of  cancer.  We  may  starve  the  canc^,  by  starving  the  patient 
at  the  same  time;  but  it  is  a  bein^^ntirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  medication,  and  will  inevitably  continue  to  exist. 

The  diagnosis  of  diseased  kidney  is  acknowledged  by  our 
learned  and  scientific  author  to  be  a  task  of  extreme  difiiculty. 
The  present  patient  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  com- 
plained, five  months  previously,  of  severe  pains  round  the  umbi- 
licus, followed  by  a  discharge  of  bloody  urine,  which  continued 
for  a  month;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  urine  returned  to 
its  natural  appearance.  From  this  time  he  suficred  by  a  diar- 
rhcea,  which  however  was  subject  to  many  variations.  He 
was  found  emaciated— without  any  yellow  tinge— extremely 
debilitated — with  his  lower  extremities  Grdematous— with  the 
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tongue  smooth  and  pale— thirsty— complaining  of  no  paio. 
A  large  voluminous  tumour  was  felt  in  the  right  lumbar  regiooi 
extending  from  the  edges  of  the  ribs  to  the  iliac  fossa.  This 
tumour  was  indolent,  the  patient  not  having  discovered  it 
until  warned  of  it  by  his  pliysician.  An  elastic  tumidity  was 
felt  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  abdomen.  Tumefaction  of  the 
spleen  was  suspected,  but  as  the  patient  was  found  not  to  have 
suffered  with  intermittent  fever  for  twenty  years,  a  fresh  exami- 
nation of  the  hardened  body  was  made.  It  was  found  immove- 
ably  attached  to  the  spine,  capable  of  being  felt  from  behind, 
and  arranged  perpendicularly,  instead  of  the  obliquity  usual  in 
enlarged  spleen,  which  M.  C.  describes  as  projecting  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  to  the  right.  It  was  then  decided  to  be 
the  left  kidney  ;  and  this  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  pa- 
tient's narrative  of  his  previous  symptoms. — The  lower  half 
of  the  great  intestine  was  found  inHamed  and  ulcerated ;  an 
eiicct  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation from  the  kidney  to  the  great  intestine,  which  adhered 
to  it;  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  end  of  .the  duodenum  and 
bcji^inning  of  Ibc  jejunum.., 

.  Other  phenomena  are  given  wlMch  exemplify  some  of  the 
sources  of  error  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope ;  but  we  shall  not 
copy  them.  Tl^e  lungs  were  sound;  and  the  pleura  contained 
a  quantity  of  watery  serum,  which  had  given  rise  toxgophony. 
Plate  5,  contains  figures  of  two  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidney.  Of  the  first  of  these,  the  most  remarkable  symptom 
was  asthma.  The  respiration  was  sibilant,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  such  as  to  g^e  rise  to  orihopnoea.  The  cylinder 
betrayed,  throughout  boA  lungs,  all  the  varieties  of  sibilant 
respiration  which  charactCTize  the  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  bronchia.  The  face  was  pale— the  pulse  nearly  natural  as 
to  frequency,  but  small — the  patient  was  stated  to  have  suffered 
these  symptoms  fourteen  days.  The  case  was  soon  complica- 
ted with  obstinate  vomitings;  and  it  was  not  till  the  thirty- 
third  day  after  admission,  that  pain  was  felt  on  applying  pres- 
sure to  the  abdominal  cavity,  particularly  in  the  left  lumbar 
and  iliac  region.  Yet  there  was  no  distension,  meteorismy 
nor  fever.  The  first  impression  was,  that  the  case  was  perito- 
nitis ;  but  a  decision  was  ultimately  made,  that  probabilities 
were  more  in  favour  of  a  gastritis,  or  a  gelatinous  softening  of 
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the  stomach  and  intestines.    In  four  days,  the  patient  expired  ; 

having  manifested  no  very  remarkable  addition  to  the  above 

symptoms,  but  undergone  a  great  increase  of  them. 

The  lungs  vrere  found  in  a  state  of  congestion,  but  otherwise 
healthy  i  the  pleura,  the  heart,  and  the  great  bloodvessels  were 
healthy;  the  stomach  and  intestines,  containing  an  augmented  • 
amount  of  mucus,  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow,  but  exhibiting  no 
other  traces  of  disease,  except  a  number  of  red  points  thinly 
dispersed.  Slices  of  the  liver,  and  spleen,  and  the  substance  of 
the  pancreas,  were  perfectly  natural.  The  last  named  organ 
terminated  in  the  first  curvature  of  the  duodenum ;  but  was  natu- 
ra^in  its  texture. 

The  urinary  organs  and  uterus  remained.  The  left  kidney 
was  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  reduced  to  one-eighth  part  of  its 
natural  size;  while  the  corresponding  capsula  renalis  was  en- 
larged. The  left  kidney  appeared  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
disease.  It  was  of  the  natural  size,  of  a  kind  of  coffee  colour,* 
tinged  with  a  faint  blush,  and  sprinkled  lightly  with  stellated 
dots,  of  a  bright  red.  Its  substance  was  so  completely  softened  . 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  remove  the  investing  membrane, 
or  to  make  a  section  through  its  substance,  without  leaving  the 
surface  in  a  torn  and  pasty  condition ;  winch  appearance,  so 
difficult  to  represent  in  a  drawing,  is  imitated  with  surprising 
success.  The  whole  cortical  matter  was  converted  into  a  red- 
dish white  substance,  of  about  the  consistency  of  a  poultice ; 
from  which  no  pus  or  serum  could  be  expelled  by  pressure, 
but  which  appeared  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  them 
in  intimate  combination,  forming  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  softening.  The  tubular  matter  of  the  kidneys  was  perfectly 
Datura! ;  the  pelvis  and  ureter  contained  a  great  .number  of 
small  calculi,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pus,  which 
had  found  its  way  into  the  bladder ;  and  the  delicate  lining 
membrane  of  these  passages  had  became  softened  and  removed 
in  large  spaces,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  areolar  texture  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  An  ab%ce99j  about  an  inch  long,  was  found  lying 
along  the  internal  edge  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  and  com- 
municating with  the  latter  by  two  orifices.  There  were  three 
other  abscesses,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  without  commu- 
nications.   The  fat  about  the  kidney  was  enormous  in  quan- 

*  Caf<^  ott  hiu  clair,  tcint  en  roie. 
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tity ;  and  tbit  which  innncdimtelf  surrovndcd  the  ureter  wms 
indurated  and  intimatelj  adherent  to  that  tube,  and  at  the 
lower  end,  formed  a  solid  mass  with  the  latter,  and  the  left  ova- 
rium  and  fallopian  tube.  The  opiK>site  fallopifn  tnbe  had  ad- 
hered and  become  irapenrious.  Other  marks  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation were  found  about  the  ntenis ;  such  as  an  adherence  to 
the  rectum,  fibrons  tumours  on  its  posterior  surface,  under  the 
peritoneum,  and  a  small  polypus  within. 

The  patient,  Madame  B.,  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and 
ezcessiTely  fat,  and  was  represented  as  baring  been  kabitttally 
of  a  relaxed  and  phlegmatic  habit.  She  had  nerer  passed  cal- 
culi, nor  complained  of  any  suffering  in  the  region  of  the  hlsd- 
der.  For  yefu*s  previously  she  had  pains  in  the  loins,  which  were 
attributed  to  rheumatism-^he  attack,  howerer,  bad  come  on 
with  nausea  and  vomiting ;  which  were  ascribed  to  indigestion. 
She  had,  at  the  same  time,  severe  pain  in  the  left  Uii^c  and 
lumbar  regions.  Tartar  emetic  injections, bleeding  and  leeches 
had  given  her  relief;  and  the  symptoms  had  been  again  aggra- 
vated after  drinking  wine  and  water.  She  was  alleged  to  have 
discharged  her  urine  as  usual,  during  all  the  time  when  she 
was  at  hofpe ;  and  while  she  was  in  the  hospital,  it  could  noi 
b^  ascertained  whether  she  urinated  at  all. 

We  would  gladly  carry  further  an  analysis  of  this  splendid 
production;  bst  the  bounds  assigned  to  our  paper  necessari- 
ly interrupt  us.  We  have  taken  the  cases  as  they  presented 
themselves ;  knowing  no  means  of  selection  amid  such  rich  and 
copious  materials,  to  do  justice  to  which  would  occupy  a  space 
totally  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  our  undertaking.  The  sub- 
sequent articles  are  fully  equal  in  interest  to  those  which  we  have 
selected  ;  and  many  of  them  superior  in  point  of  utility  from  their 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  practice.  Among  these  are  seve- 
ral plates  of  malconformations ;  in  which,  besides  much  mon- 
strosity and  unusual  arrangement,  as  of  blood-vessels,  Sec.  there 
is  furnished  a  series  of  beautiful  exemplifications  of  clab-feot, 
&c.  wbich  has  given  rise,  we  understand,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  useful  labours  of  our  tpwnsman.  Dr.  Togno.  Another 
scries  of  four  superb  plates  exhibits  the  follicular  inflammation 
of  the  small  intestines,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  so  fre- 
quently to  allude  in  our  former  numbers,  displaying  it  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress  and  cure.    Twelve  plates,  in  the  finest 
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style,  illostrate  the  diseases  of  the  brain ;  one  furnishes  several 
beautiful  views  of  apoplexy  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  another  a 
case  of  spina  bifida;  five  uncoloured  plates,  finely  executed,  il- 
lustrate the  subject  of  luxations ;  one,  strangulated  hernia,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  The  nine  numbers  in  our  hands  contain  fifty  four 
plates,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  coloured,  and  which  il- 
lustrate probably  eighty  or  ninety  cases ;  scattered,  apparently 
with  a  most  judicious  hand,  over  the  various  departments  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  forming  altogether  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  and  practically  useful  illustration  which  we  have 
ever  seen  in  the  sad  but  invaluable  science  of  morbid  anatomy.  . 


QUARTERLY  SUMMARY 


or 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


I..  ANATOMY. 

1.  Hermaphrodism^^^Ai  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  December  14,  M.  Dupuytren  described  two  individuals  affected  with 
what  has  been  improperly  denominated  hermaphrodism.  One  of  them  is 
twentyitwo  years  of  a^,  and  was  entered  in  the  register  of  the  Etat  Civil 
as  a  female,  and  was  dressed  as  a  girl  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  When 
fifteen  years  old  be  experienced  the  venereal  desire,  and  had  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  have  connexion  with  men.  At  eighteen  his  beard  grew,  his 
form  became  manly,  and  he  began  to  look  after  women.  Being  recognized 
as  a  man  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  put  on  a  suitable  dress.  In  this  indi- 
vidual there  is  no  trace  of  an  urethra  m  the  penis.  The  scrotum  is  divided 
along  its  mesian  line,  and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  appears  at  the  peri- 
neum. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  a  child  two  years  and  a  half  old,  and  having  at 
the  bottom  of  the  belly  a  red  tumour  covered  with  a  mucous  membrane, 
on  which  are  two  open  orifices  which  continually  distil  drops  of  urine,  and 
which  conust  in  what  is  called  an  cxtrophia  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Newly  discovered  Muscles  of  the  Penis, — Mr.  John  Houston,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
&c  has  published  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  V.  an  account  of  two 
newly  discovered  muscles  for  compressing  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  in 
man  and  otlier  animals,  and  also  of  a  similar  provision  for  compressing  the 
veins  of  the  chameleon's  tongue. 

Mr.  Houston  commences  with  observing  that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  the  general  construction  of  the  penis  among  the  various  tribes  of 
mammalia.  They  all  have  corpora  cavernosa,  and  a  corpus  spongiosum,  ure- 
thra, bloodvessels  and*muscles,  so  constituted  as  to  evince  a  complete  uni- 
formity of  design  in  their  structure  throughout  the  whole  class. 

The  cavernous  bodies  are  now  well  known  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of 
bloodvessels,  chiefly  veins,  coiling  and  anastomosing  among  each  other, 
and  which  compose  their  "entire,"  with  the  exception  of  the  fibrous laminx 
which  give  them  form  and  strength. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  is  also  composed  of  innumerable  bloodvessels^ 
its  extremity  bemg  swelled  out  into  a  bulb  called  the  glans.  In  some  car- 
nivora,  as  the  dog,  the  glans  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  bulk 
of  the  organ. 

The  arteries  of  the  penis,  derived  from  the  iliac,  spring  from  the  pudics. 
IVo  branches  usually  enter  Ihc  bulb  and  supply  tlie  corpus  spongiosum; 
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two  enter  the  corpora  cavernosa  by  their  crura,  and  two  others,  the  dorsal 
arteries,  after  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  run  forwards  on  the  dor- 
•um  penis,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  enter  the  glans.  These  several 
branches  communicate  with  each  other  more  or  less  freely  in  different  stages 
of  their  course.  The  vessels  of  the  spongy  body  communicate  through  Uie 
fibrous  coat  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  with  the  vessels  of  that  body. 

The  veins  agree  in  number  and  situation  with  the  arteries;  Uiose  that 
aocompany  the  arteriae  dorsales  are  the  principal  veins  for  the  return  of  the 
blood.  Their  branches  emanate  from  all  parts  of  the  penis;  those  derived 
from  the  corpus  spongiosum  wind  round  the  sides  of  the  penis,  and  unite 
on  its  dorsum  with  those  from  the  corpus  cavemosum  and  glans.  Two 
large  trunks  are  thus  formed,  which  unite  into  one  large  vessel  that  passes 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis;  and  immediately  afterwards  spreads  out  into 
a  plexus,  enveloping  the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  and  at  length 
terminating  in  the  ihac  veins. 

lYhUe  under  the  arch  the  dorsal  vein  occupies  the  centre  of  the  upper 
•urfiice  of  the  penis,  and  the  arteries  and  nerves  lying  on  each  side,  are  at 
a  abort  distance  from  it. 

Mr.  Houston  says,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  veins  are  the  chief,  per- 
haps the  only  seat  of  that  sangumeous  accumulation  tliat  occurs  during  the 
turgescenceof  the  penis,  the  arteries  only  carrying  the  blood  to  the  oi'gans. 

Mr.  Houston  gives  in  detail  the  reasons  for  believing  that  neither  the 
muacuU  erectores  penis^  acceleratoresurinx,  nor  transversales  perinaei  can  so 
press  upon  all  the  veins  of  the  penis  as  to  produce  erection;  and  he  thinks 
It  evident  that  their  combined  powers  cannot  produce  the  remarkable 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  that  is  noticed  in  that  condition;  for  the 
p«atett  outlet,  that  by  the  dorsal  vein,  would  remain  free  and  unobstructed. 

We  shall  quote  the  following  parag^raph  at  full  length.  '<  In  giving  rise 
to  that  congestion  which  manifestly  occurs  in  erections,  there  are  most 
probably  two  phenomena  {!)  in  operation;  the  one,  a  peculiar  elevation  of 
nervous  energy  which  attracts  through  the  arteries  of  the^part  a  sudden  and 
abundant  flow  of  blood;  the  other,  a  mechanical  process  by  which  the  blood 
ia  detained  during  the  act,  in  the  veins  of  tlie  organ."  We  object  to  the 
above  passage,  because  it  avers  the  existence  of  a  power  whiih  is  not  yet 
proved  to  exist,  viz.  that  of  attracting  blood  into  an  org^n  through  the  ar- 
teries, and  by  means  of  an  elevated  nervous  energy  in  tlie  part,  if  the  ele- 
vated nervous  energy  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  blood  into  an  areolar  tissue 
to  as  to  expandand  erect  it,  that  same  energy  ought  to  be  charged  aloae 
with  tlie  causatiolt  of  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  erection,  and  no  refer- 
ence ougLt  to  be  made  to  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  retaining  the  blood 
in  the  tissues.  Mr.  H.  in  tlie  succeeding  passages  refers  to  many  examples 
of  areolar  tissues  which  are  subject  to  turgescence  without  the  intervention 
of  any  mechanical  dam.  But  he  thinks  tliat  the  mechanical  apparatus  for 
retaining  the  blood  in  the  penis  is  designed  to  give  a  greater  permanency 
to  the  fluxional  movement,  and  enable  it  to  give  effect  to  the  function  of 
that  organ;  but  evidently  dissatisfied  with  this  want  of  consistency  in  na- 
ture's contrivances,  he  says  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  tliat  the  establish- 
0ient  of  the  fact  would  be  important,  and  might  perhaps  justify  us  in  infer- 
ring that  nature  always  provides  a  mechanical  agency  fur  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  the  fluids  in  erectile  tissues. 

Mr.  U.  says  he  was  first  led  to  attend  to  this  subject  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  BheUeton,  who,  while  dissecting  the  penis  of  a  dog,  discovered  two 
muscle*  connected  with  the  venx  dorsales,  and  adapted  to  make  pressure 
upon  them.  « 

The  muscles  under  consideration  in  Mr.  Houston*s  paper  are  situated  be- 
tween the  arch  of  the  pubis  and  the  penis;  he  proposes  to  name  thcm^ 
Vol.  XII.— F  f 
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Compreuores  verue  darsali^  penis.  Mr.  H.  found  them  readily  in  the  dog, 
wolf,  jack&ll,  bear,  badger,  cat,  racoon,  coati-mondi,  marmot,  aguti,  horse, 
teal,  &c.  Sec,  and  he  persevered  in  his  jtearch  for  them  in  man  until  he 
found  them  on  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  whttt^e  demonstrated  them  to  many 
pupils  arid  professors  at  Dublin,  among  wq^  are  Dra.  Cusack,  Jacob,  and 
Graves. 

We  must  refer  to  the  book  for  a  description  of  these  muscles  in  seyeral 
animals;  but  in  man,  the  compressores  venz  dorsalis  penis  are  less  distinct 
than  in  most  mammalia.  They  arise  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis  above  the 
origins  of  the  erectores  penis  and  crura,  and  ascending  in  a  direction  for- 
wards, are  inserted  above  the  vena  dorsalis  by  joining  with  each  other  in 
the  mesian  line.  They  form  a  thin  stratum'of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres 
about  one  inch  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  may  perhaps 
be  looked  upon  as  portions  of  the  erectores  penis,  which,  instead  of  being 
inserted  into  tlie  corpora  cavernosa,  mount  over  those  bodies  to  exert  their 
compressing  influence  on  the  vena  dorsalis.  They  enclose  between  them 
and  the  penis,  the  vein,  arteries  and  nerves  of  this  region. 

Mr.  H.  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  compression  of  the  vena  dorsalis 
made  several  experiments  in  which  he  tied  up  the  veins  in  dogs,  which 
was  followed  by  frequent,  easily  excited,  and  long  continued  priapisms. 
In  an  experimen  the  tied  up  the  dorsal  arteries,  which  had  no  bad  effect 
on  the  dog,  but  it  had  no  priapisms. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  view  of  Mr.  H.'s  paper,  we  have  made  use, 
for  the  most  part,  of  his  own  words.  We  should  have  been  well  pleased 
to  give  his  whole  article,  word  for  word,  because  we  regard  the  discovery 
as  of  very  great  importance,  not  merely  as  being  a  new  anatonucal  fact, 
which  it  IS  very  seldom  the  lot  of  modems  to  meet  with,  but  also,  and  more 
particularly,  on  account  of  its  physiological  application  to  the  explanation 
of  that  riddle,  areolar  expansion,  which,  upon  the  hypothecs  of  (ktroctum^ 
has  been  heretofore  absolutely  unintelligible. 


II.  PHYSIOLOGY. 

3.  Dr.  Jpjohn  on  Expired  Air. — The  5ih  vol.  of  the  Dub.  Hosp.  Reports 
contains  an  acco\int  of  "Experiments  relative  to  the  Carbonic  Acid  of  Ex- 
pired Air  in  health  and  in  disease,  by  J.  Apjohn,  M.  D."  &c.  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ^ve  a  description  of  the  beautiful  and  simple  contri- 
vance with  wliich  Dr.  Apjohn  executed  his  experiments.  -  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  respired  air,  being  measured,  was  received  into  a  bladder;  it  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  a  vessel  containing  caustic  potassa,  the  affinity 
of  which  for  carbonic  ^cid  is  well  known.  The  carbonic  acid  being  ab« 
sorbed  the  air  remaining  was  measured^  and  the  difference  between  the 
original  quantity  and  the  residual  ;ur  after  absorption  was  the  amount  of  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled.  From  n\imerous  experiments  carefully  performed, 
it  was  found  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  air  once  respired,  was  at  a  mean  of 
the  several  experiments  but  3.6  instead  of  8.5.  the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Pepys*  observations. 

In  these  results  Dr.  Apjohn  nearly  agreed  with  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
Prout,  to  which  he  refers  as  published  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  voL  ii. 
page  350,  the  mean  of  Dr.  P.*8  experiments  being  3.45. 

Dr.  Apjohn  also  speaks  of  the  coincidence  between  his  results  and  those 
of  Dr.  Prout,  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  period  of  the  twenty.four 
hours  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  viz.  tl^t  the  quantity  of  car- 
bomc  acid  obtained  its  maximum  between  11  A*  M.  and  1  P.  M.,  and  that 
it  was  at  its  minimum  at  8  P.  M.    But  he  found  that  there  waa  occasionAl 
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irregulantj  at  other  periods  of  the  daj,  as  was  also  obsenred  hj  Dr.  P.— 
an  irregularity  that  could  sometimes  be  charged  to  the  influence  of  a  dtt*> 
pression  of  the  mind,  while  j^  did  not  discover  that  the  use  of  ^ous 
drinks  exerted  any  sensible  inlience  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled. Messri.  Allen  and  Pepfs  had  stated  that  air  once  respired,  contain- 
ed  neariy  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  that  which  had  been  repeatedly  breathed ; 
but  Dr.  Apjohn  shows  by  the  following  table  that  Messrs.  A.  and  P.  com- 
mitted a  great  error  in  making  such  a  statement. 

Carb.  acid  respired  as 
August.  Carb.  add  once  respired.  oflen  as  possible. 


3. 

3.47 

6.4 

4. 

4.1 

7.1 

7. 

4.3     ' 

7.1 

13. 

4.1 

6.0 

The  above  table  shows  that  one  respiration  of  air  never  yielded  more 
than  4.3.,  and  Dr.  Apjohn  says,  that  although  the  respirations  were  repeat- 
ed  until  he  was  threatened  with  asphyxia,  the  quantity  produced  never 
co\ild  be  carried  above  8.— while  Messrs.  A.  and  Pepys  state  that  8.5  is  the 
mean  found  by  a  single  respiration. 

Mr.  N^sten  has  stated  that  when  air  is  repeatedly  respired,  it  attains  to 
the  maxmnum  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  respiration  of  it  is  con- 
tinued tJter  that,  the  carbomc  acid  is  diminished  in  quantity.  Such  was 
not  the  effect  produced  by  Dr.  Apjohn's  experiments,  for  he  never  found 
that  after  raising  the  per  centa^e  to  8,  it  was  reduced  below  that  amount, 
by  the  most  persevering  repetitions  of  the  breathing. 

The  author  further  states,  that  if  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  be 
removed  from  atmospheric  air,  it  will  no  lon|^r  support  combustion — and 
the  same  efi*ect  will  be  produced  by  introducmg  into  pure  atmospheric  air 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid;  hence  it  appears  that  the  vitiation  of  air 
by  respiration  is  produced  by  a  double  cause,  one  the  reduction  of  its 
oxygen  and  the  other  the  adchtion  of  carbomc  acid  to  it  If  the  3.5  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  or  even  the  8  per  cent,  were  added  to  atmospheric 
air,  without  actually  abstracting  its  oxygen  from  it,  it  would  be  still  respira- 
ble,  but  in  nature  the  carbonic  acid  becomes  not  a  simple  addition,  but  a 
•abstitute  for  oxygen. 

Dr.  Apjohn  and  Mr.  Grimshaw,  his  friend,  went  to  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, in  which  there  was  a  room  at  60  degrees  of  the  thermometer, 
and  another  where  the  mercury  stood  at  between  146  and  153. 

The  carbonic  acid  produced  in  a  temperature  of 

60^  by  A.  was  4.3— at  a  temperature  of  149^  3.7 
by  G.  4.4  3.0 

There  is  a  table  representing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired  by 
patients  under  several  different  diseases,  as  phthisis,  continued  fever,  em- 
pyema, diseases  of  the  heart,  hydrothorax,  &c.  In  all  the  organic  aff*ec- 
tions  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  says  Dr.  A.,  Uie  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
»  materially  reduced,  and  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  heart  The  case 
€>f  Bnkes  who  laboured  unaer  hjrpertrophy  of  the  organ  was  remarkable— 
•he  yielded  but  1.6,  although  her  pulse  was  constantly  at  110,  with  sound 
ktiigB.  It  *is  diminished  in  dropsy  and  probably  in  pregnancy,  whereas  iti 
■mount  'is  not  diminished,  but  sometimes  increased  in  continued  feverf  and 
aH  acute  affections. 
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4,  Th€  plaeenial  Bruit  de  Soufflet. — In  »  foimer  number  of  this  J6umal 
we  gave  some  account  of  the  application  of  the  stethoscope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  womb  and  its  contents.  In  the 
Dublin  Hospitu  Reports  Yol.  Y^  is  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Evoty 
Kennedy,  of  considerable  len£^.  The  auscultation  with  the  stethoscope 
or  with  the  ear  enables  us  to  detect  two  kinds  of  sounds,  one  arinng  from  the 
action  of  the  foetal  heart,  the  other  from  the  rush  of  blood  into  the  placen« 
ta. — The  latter  sound  from  its  resemblance  to  the  whizzing  noise  of  a  beU 
lows,  is  called  bruit  de  souiBet,  or  as  it  is  now  englished,  placental  bellows- 
sound.  The  placental  soufflet  is  not  always  alike:  at  one  time  it  is  like  the 
roaring  of  a  conch  ahell  when  held  close  to  the  ear;  at  others  it  resembles 
the  sound  produced  by  rasping  or  sawing,  and  again  it  is  a  musical  or  his- 
sing sound. 

Dr.  Kennedy  has  found  it  similar  to  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  and  some- 
times a  sound  like  that  of  the  drone  of  •  bag^pipe  coexbts,  but  does  not  in- 
terfere with  it.  The  most  constant  form  is  a  combination  of  the  bellows 
with  the  sawing  or  hissing  sound,  commencing  with  one  of  the  former  and 
ending  with  the  latter,  which  is  sometimes  so  protracted,  that  the  last 
soufHet  is  audible  when  the  subsequent  one  begins,  seeming  to  run  into 
each  other.  These  sounds  are  readily  distinguishable  in  advanced  preg*- 
nancy,  and  though  not  so  audible  and  distinct  in  the  early  stages,  they  are 
still  sufficiently  so  to  the  practised  ear. 

Dr.  Kennedy  g^ves  a  pretty  long  statement  of  his  views  relative  to  the 
connection  of  the  fcetus  with  the  mother — we  cannot  follow  him  in  all  his 
details,^the  sum  of  which  however  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  ovule  descending  along  the  fallopian  tube  enters  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  and  pushes  before  it  that  part  of  the  decidua  which  stops  the  mouth 
of  the  tube.  The  part  pushed  away  is  called  the  reflected  decidua,  and 
when  the  ovule  has  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  reflected  into  contact  with 
the  original  or  true  decidua,  the  vascular  surface  of  the  chorion  unites  with 
it,  and  the  place  of  union  becomes  the  place  of  the-placenta,  which  con- 
sists of  two  portions,  one  belonging  to  the  chorion,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  decidua. 

According  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  we  have- a  double  layer  of 
decidua  betwixt  the  womb  and  chorion.  He  fully  denies  that  any  vascu- 
lar communication  exists,  or  has  been  found  to  exist  betwixt  the  mother 
and  the  ovum;  but  he  makes  one  placenta,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  ma- 
ternal portion  formed  of  the  decidua,  being  vascular  and  directly  con- 
nected with  the  vascular  syste,«\  of  the  womb,  and  the  other  very  vascular 
also  and  directly  connected  with  the  child. 

Such  is  not  our  view  of  this  subject;  such  a  view  we  think  cannot  be 
taken  upon  a  fair  consideration  of  the  circumstances;  for  example,  the 
whole  product  of  conception  comes  off  in  delivery — both  the  foetal  and  ma- 
ternal portions  as  they  are  called,  are  thrown  out  by  the  contraction  of  the 
womb;  and  so  easily  are  they  detached,  that  a  fall,  a  fright,  or  any  con- 
siderable physical  exertion  is  frequently  found  to  cause  the  placenta  to  be 
partially  detached  from  its  connection  with  the  womb.  In  cases  even  of 
adhesion  of  the  placenta,  the  consequence  probably  of  a  somewhat  inflam- 
matory excitement,  we  are  mostly  enabled  to  peel  off  the  placenta  with 
great  facility  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  inserted  between  it  and  the  womb. 
And  in  pregnant  women  subjected  to  autopsy,  and  those  who  have  under- 
gone the  cesarian  operation,  no  difficulty  ordinarily  exists  in  removing  the 
whole  of  the  afterbirth.  Now,  we  ask,  could  this  be  the  case  if  the  ma- 
ternal portion  of  the  placenta  was  connected  with  the  womb  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  arteries  and  veins,— are  arteries  so  weak  that  they  can  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots  like  hair  or  grass  ?    No.    We  are  compelled  to 
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suppose  that  the  placenta  separates  in  the  middle,  leaving  its  maternal  por- 
tion adherent  to  the  womb  like  the  acetabuki  of  the  mammalia,  or  else 
that  the  adhesion  betwixt  it  and  the  womb  is  exceedingly  slight,  the  bond 
betwixt  them  being  merely  a  delicate  laminar  tissue  which  may  transmit  a 
few  capillary  vessels. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  account  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  opinions. — 

He  conceives  that  the  placental  souiflet  depends  on  the  rush  of  blood 
through  the  vessels  of  the  womb,  which  are  much  more  numerous  and 
larger  at  the  part  to  which  the  placenta  is  attached;  whence  he  calls  it  the 
placental  portion  of  the  womb,  and  he  deems  it  possible  that  the  sound 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  pasrage  of  the  blood  through  what  he  calls  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  also. 

The  placental  soufflet  is  heard  only  when  the  fcetus  is  alive — it  ceases 
upon  its  death,  but  the  sound  is  distinctly  periodical,  and  exactly  synchro* 
nous  with  the  arterial  pulse  of  theibiother.  It  is  always  heard  in  that  part 
of  the  womb  to  which  the  placenta  is  or  has  been  attached,  so  that  when 
the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  ceases  to  have  pervious  vessels  there 
is  no  placentjd  soufflet. 

The  sound  must  depend  on  the  rush  of  blood  along  arteries,  for  it  is  sys- 
tolic: it  cannot  depend  on  the  fcetal  circulation,  for  it  is  synchronous  with 
tlie  movement  of  the  mother's  heart;  and  lastly,  it  is  only  observed  about 
the  place  where  the  placenta  is  attached. 

There  is  in  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy's  paper  a  singular  contradiction,  for  he 
informs  us  at  p.  241,  that  "The  placental  sound  is  present  in  pregnant  wo- 
men, only  when  the  utero-placental  circulation  exists,  and  ceases  when  the 
vessels  which  serve  to  sustain  this  function  are  no  longer  pervious.  A  fact 
which  we  can  ascertun  by  examining  a  woman  shortly  before  parturition, 
when  we  observe  this  phenomenon  in  full  energy;  and  agfain,  when  the 
uterus  is  empty  and  perfectly  contracted  after  delivery,  or  when  the  fcetus 
having  died  in  uierot  an  obstructioA  in  this  system  of  vessels  is  produced, 
in  all  which  cases  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  dis- 
covered." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  paper,  at  p.  244,  Dr.  Kennedy  refers  to  a  pre- 
ceding parag^ph  in  which  he  had  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the  pla- 
cental sound  depending  on  the  circulation  Tn  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta.  '*  What,"  says  he,  *  *  affords  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  is  the  change  of  character  which  the  placental  sound  undergoes 
when  the  circulation  is  confined  to  the  arteries  of  the  placental  portion  of 
the  uterus,  without  entering  the  placenta,  as  in  those  cases  where  the  phe- 
nomenon is  observed  to  continue  after  the  expulsion  of  this  body,  or  the 
death  ofthtfdttus  in  uterOf  when  the  placental  cu'culation  has  ceased;  for  the 
death  of  the  fcetus  in  utero  and  consequent  cessation  of  the  festal  circulation, 
do  not,  of  necessity,  cause  the  discontinuance  of  the  soufflet  although  they 
alter  its  characters;  neither  does  the  sound  invariably  cease  on  the  separa* 
tkm  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta,"  &c.  Sec. 

The  above  citation  serves  to  show  how  completely  we  are  left  in  the 
dark  upon  this  physiological  point  by  Dr.  Kennedy;  for  if,  as  at  p.  241,  the 
•oufflet  ceases  with  the  foetal  circulation  or  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  then 
we  mi^ht  refer  it  to  some  dependence  on  that  circulation,  or  placenta;  and 
again,  if,  as  at  p.  244^  it  may  continue  after  the  death  or  birth  of  the  child 
•nd  the  delivery  of  the  aAerbirth,  it  is  plainly  independent  of  the  ovum. 

In  either  case,  however,  it  seems  more  consonant  with  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  to  refer  it  to  the  action  of  the  placental  portion  of  the  womb, 
which  it  endowed  with  a  higher  deg^e  of  vascularity  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  organ,  the  more  particularly  as  the  sound  has  by  some  observers 
been  found  to  exist  on  every  part  of  the  womb. 
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The  application  of  the  rarioui  modes  of  auscultation  relaUve  to  the  pla- 
cental  sodBlet  and  the  foetal  pulses,  needs  no  illustration  here,  for  it  will  at 
once  be  evident  that  the  stethoscope  or  the  ear  may  reveal  the  hi^  of 
preg^nancy  when  the  placental  soumet  or  the  action  of  the  fetal  heart  b 
discoverable  by  these  means. 

Dr.  Kennedy  says  he  has  not  succeeded  in  any  case  in  detecting  the  plar 
centol  sound  until  after  the  second  month  from  impregnation  {  but  he  baa 
frequently  done  so  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelnh  weeks. 


m.  PATHOLOGY. 

5.  Jcuie  and  Chrorde  (EwophagUiB, — i^m  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hondi^re  con- 
tained in  the  number  for  December  1^0,  of  the  Archives  G^n^rales,  w« 
condense  the  following  description  of  the  symptoms  of  oesophantis.  The 
most  constant  sjrmptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  cesophaf^  are  neat,  pun» 
«  vomiting,  hiccough,  spasm,  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  fluid,  thirst,  8tc.  The 
first  symptom  is  pain,  accompanied  and  generally  preceded  by  heat  and 
drynesB  at  some  point  along  the  Course  of  the  oesophagus;  this  pain  is  at 
first  light,  but  soon  becomes  more  intense  and  is  augfmented  when  the  patient 
speaks  or  attempts  to  swallowi  it  becomes  insupportable  when  the  food  that 
has  been  taken  passes  over  the  part  at  which  the  inflammation  u  seated. 
The  pun  may  be  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  drinking  al- 
though suffering  from  thirst  It  is  ordinarily  fixed,  but  may  pass  succes- 
sively along  the  whole  length  of  the  oesophagus.  Dr.  Mondi^re  thus  de- 
scribes from  personal  experience  some  of  the  phenomena  of  this  form  of 
inflammation.  He  was  attacked  by  an  intense  pharyngo-oesop)iagitia  which 
he  treated  by  two  applications  of  leeches,  emollient  cataplasms,  and  sina- 
pised  pediluvia,  &c.  •*!  experienced,"  he  remarks,  **a  guttural  cough, 
attended  with  a  painful  and  difficult  discharge  of  thick  viscjd  mucus.  For 
some  days  the  pain  was  stationary,  being  felt  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
neck  on  a  level  with  the  larynx;  day  by  day  however  it  shifted  to  a  point 
lower  down  in  the  neck,  and  in  this  manner  passed  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  oesophagus;  it  remained  for  a  short  time  stationary  at  a  point  corres- 
ponding with  the  inferior  part  of  the  sternum,  disappearing  finally  about 
the  tenth  day.  For  four  days  I  was  unable  to  swallow  either  solids  or 
fluids;  I  was  able  to  mitigate  my  thirst  only  by  holding  cold  water  in  my 
mouth  or  by  suckinp^  an  orange— on  attempting  to  swallow  merely  ^spoon- 
fillt  of  fluid,  I  experienced  at  the  part  where  the  oesophagus  was  inflamed, 
a  sensation  of  burning  and  tearing  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  idea. 
About  the  5th  day  the  pain  I  felt  was  supportable,  but  for  a  long  time  I  was 
obliged  still  to  take  my  food  perfectiy  cold."  The  author  has  collected 
from  various  sources  a  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  he  describes,  adapt- 
ed to  show  its  course  and  terminations.  We  copy  the  following  which  is 
derived  from  the  work  of  M.  Billard  upon  tiie  diseases  of  children.  It  pre- 
sents an  example  of  oesophagitis  termmating  by  gangrene.  An  infant  16 
months  old,  anected  with  rickets,  entered  the  infirmary  labouring  under 
herpes  labialis  which  had  occurred  subsequently  to  a  very  mild  attack  of 
measles:  some  days  after  its  admission,  very  frequent  vomiting  occurred, 
particularly  after  eating,  with  acid  eructations,  a  small  and  low  pulse,  gene- 
ral paleness  of  the  sun,  disg^  for  food.  The  child  continued  to  sink, 
without  any  complaint  of  pain,  crying  or  agitation.  The  foregoing  S3rmp- 
toms  persisted  for  some  time,  but  towards  the  period  of  death,  the  vomit- 
ing became  less  frequent|  the  matter  d^charged  being  mucus  mixed  with 
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whitish  flocculi.  The  pulse  still  small  &nd  feeble,  became  somewhat  quicker. 
Finally,  eructations  without  vomiting  occurred,  emaciation  rapidly  increas- 
ed and  the  patient  sank,  without  having  presented  any  symptoms  of  a  more 
marked  character  than  those  described,  dutopty.  General  paleness  of 
the  body — perfect  marasmus — mouth  sound — sort  grayish  spots  surrounded 
with  a  bright  red  circle  upon  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  the  sides  of  the 
l^lottis,  and  along  the  oesophagus,  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  long 
irregular  escars  of  the  colour  of  spot  gnd  detached  in  shreds;  in  the  intervals 
between  these  escars  the  membrane  was  of  a  bright  red,  presenting  deep 
excavations  penetrating  almost  entirely  through  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  from  which  was  evidently  exhaled  a  gangrenous  odour.  The  stomach 
presented  merely  red  strix.    The  small  intestines  pale. 

6.  NeuraJIgia  of  the  Face  disappearing  on  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of 
Piyalian, — This  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Carresi  in  the  AnnaM 
UniversaU  di  Medidna  for  Oct»  1830.  A  female  52  years  old,  in  very  deli- 
cate health,  had  experienced  for  four  months  a  violent  pain  in  the  nerves  of 
the  face.  This  pain  had  occurred  subsequently  to  an  exposure  to  cold.  It 
had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  by  a  variety  of  remedies;  many  of  the 
means  employed  appeared  indeed  rather  to  increase  it.  The  patient  ob- 
taining no  relief  give  up  the  use  of  medicine  entirely.  For  fifteen  days 
the  pun  continued  unabated,  when  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  occur- 
red spontaneously.  The  saliva  discharged  had  a  sweet  taste  resembling 
honey.  For  three  days  it  increased  so  much  in  quantity  that  the  patient 
appeared  as  though  she  were  discharging  a  fluid  from  her  mouth  by  vomit- 
ing. Whenever  she  spake  or  slept  with  the  mouth  open  it  ran  out, in  a  con- 
tinued stream^  and  when  she  fell  asleep  with  her  mouth  closed  she  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  suiTocation.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  her  bow- 
els were  constipated,  the  urine  small  in  quantity  and  all  the  other  secre- 
tions diminished  in  amount  With  the  augmentation  of  the  salivary  secre- 
tion the  neuralgic  pain  of  the  face  gradually  diminished.  Dr.  Carresi  con- 
sidering the  ptyahsm  which  occurred  in  this  case  as  a  critical  discharge, 
merely  prescribed  slightly  astringent  g^gles,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
its  sudden  suppression  and  the  consequent  occurrence  of  a  profuse  diar- 
rhoea. The  pain  of  the  face  finally  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  discharge 
of  saliva  becoming  gradually  less  abundant,  finally  ceased  und  the  patient 
•con  recovered  her  ordinary  health. 

7.  Condition  of  the  Liver  in  many  cases  of  Icterus.  The  following  sum- 
mary is  from  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  M.  Corbin,  which  appeared  origin- 
ally in  the  Jirchives.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Johnson's  Review  for  Ajftil 
of  the  present  year. 

Icterus  is  a  disease  which  is  very  common,  but  the  causes  of  the  yellow 
•aiTusion  of  the  skin  are  often  very  obscure.  When  evident  symptoms  of 
rail  stones  do  not  exist,  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  as  to  the  change 
in  the  regular  current  of  the  bile.  It  may  be  viscid  bile  plugging  up  the 
ducts— or  tumors  pressing  on  them— or  inflammation  of  the  duodenum, 
or  other  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The  disease  is  not  often  fatal, 
and  therefore  dissection  has  not  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  pathology  of 
the  complaint  as  on  that  of  some  others.  It  has  even  been  discussed  m  a 
concourse  at  Paris,  whether  the  liver  itself  be  always  the  seat  of  the  cause 
which  induces  icterus.  We  know  indeed,  that  jaundice  will  suddenly  arise 
from  strong  emotions  of  the  mind;  but  surely  this  must  be  from  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  apparatus.  But  to  come  to  facts^  out  of  1800  patients 
in  the  wafds  of  La  Chani4^  between  the  1st  of  January  183t,  and  1st  of 
April  18^  33  wer«  cuei  tk  icterus.    From  this  noniber  were  excluded 
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all  cases  of  fugitive  or  slig^ht  tinges  of  jrellow  on  the  skin,  from  temporaiy 
bilioas  aifections  or  indigestion.  The  cases  were  all  regular  icterus.  Ten 
were  in  females  and  twelve  in  males.  Fifteen  were  cured  and  seven  died; 
a  very  great  proportion  in  the  nM>rtality,  as  compared  with  experience  in 
this  country.  Some  of  these  seven  became  complicated  with  other  severe 
aifections  before  death— others  presented  nothing  but  the  jaundice.  The 
folloMcing  is  a  concise  expos^  of  these  seven  cases. 

Ctitfl,  A  young  man  22  years  old,  died  Au^^ust  22d  1828,  in  conse- 
quence of  smidl  pox,  which  had  come  on  a  short  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  intense  jaundice.  The  liver  was  more  yellow  than  natural,  and 
presented  brown  granulations  interspersed  in  its  substance.  .  The  biliary 
ducts  ^re  free  from  obstruction. 

Case  2.  An  old  man  aged  64  entered  the  wards  with  jaundice  Feb.  13th 
1830,  and  died  of  peripneumony  of  the  right  lung  March  Tth.  The  jaun- 
dice had  nearly  disappeared  before  death.  The  liver  was  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  but  the  biliity.  ducts  were  free  from  obstruction. 

Case  X  A  female,  affected  witli  encysted  ovarian  dropsy  of  both  sides 
for  six  years,  was  seized  with  icterus  ten  days  before  her  death,  and  the 
complaint  had  become  more  and  more  intense  up  to  that  time.    The  liver  ' 
had  been  compressed  by  the  ovarian  cyst,  and  was  softer  than  naturaL     It 
was  of  a  pale  yellow — no  obstruction  could  be  detected  in  the  ducts. 

Case  4.  An  unmarried  female,  aged  30,  had  been  twice  in  the  hospitil 
for  liver  affection,  and  ultimately  died  there  May  1st,  1829.  During  life, 
the  liver  could  be  felt  projecting  below  the  ribs,  and  appeared  tuberculat- 
ed  to  the  touch.  There  was  ascites,  and  for  four  months  before  death,  de- 
cided jaundice — slight  at  first,  but  gradually  and  regularly  becoming  more 
inteise.  On  dissection,  the  liver  was  found  enlarged,  lobulated,  interspersed 
with  round  bodies  of  encephaloid  substance,  and  gorged  with  bile.  The 
biliary  ducts  were  free  from  obstruction. 

Ccue  5.  A  man  aged  63  years,  entered  the  hospital  April  27th,  1828,  in  a 
state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  debility.  He  had  tough,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  pulmonary  affection;  but  he  complained  chiefly  of  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondnum,  which,  he  said,  was  of  long  standing.  The  liver  appeared 
to  be  considerably  enlarged.  He  was  intensely  jaundiced.  On  dissection, 
the  liver  was  found  to  be  of  g^eat  size,  and  full  of  tubercles,  some  of  them 
softened  down,  containing  a  liquid  or  soft  encephaloid  substance.  The 
g^ll  bladder  was  enormously  distended  with  green  bile.  The  biliary  ducts 
were  entirely  free  from  obstruction. 

Case  6.  A  man  65  years  old,  entered  the  hospital  November  15th,  1829, 
w;ith  Intense  jaundice.  He  was  in  such  a  state  of  prostration  that  little  in- 
Ibijlilktion  could  be  eficited  from  him.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that 
the  jaundice  was  of  fifteen  days  standing.  He  died  three  days  afterwards. 
On  dissection,  some  yellow  serum  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
TJMltf  was  redness,  but  no  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
TOmth  and  bowels.  The  liver  rose  very  high  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  It  was  larger  than  natural.  It  was  full  of 
tubercles  of  various  sizes,  consistencies,  and  colours.  The  g^ll  bladder  was 
distended  with  bile,  but  the  biliary  ducts  were  pervious,  and  quite  free  from 
obstruction. 

Case  7.  A  man  aged  74  years,  (formerly  Counsellor  of  Embassy)  entered 
the  hospital  February  24th,  1828.  His  whole  face  was  of  a  beautifiil  yellow 
colour.  This  had  been  of  ten  days  duration.  He  had  lost  his  appetite, 
was  costive,  and  extremely  weak.  The  urine  was  green — the  liver  ap- 
peared enlsu*ged.  Leeches  were  applied,  and  some  medicines  prescribed, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  use:  but  on  the  9th  of  Blarch  a  diarrhoea  occurred 
and  coDtmu^  for  some  dsysi  then  ceaaed.    Alter  this  the  legs  became 
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(sdematous— ascites  superrened;  and  on  the  28tli  of  the  same  month  he 
died.  On  dissection,  the  duodenum  was  found  united  to  the  liver,  or  rather 
to  a  cancerous  mass  connected  with  that  org^n.  This  mass  was  of  the  size 
of  a  man'«  fist.  The  nature  of  it  is  not  distinctly  described.  It  included 
part  of  the  pancreas,  the  biliary  duct,  the  cervix  of  the  gall  bladder,  and 
a  portion  of  the  concave  sur&ce  of  the  liver.  The  biliary  ducts  were  anni- 
.  hiJated,  or,  at  all  events,  totally  impervious.  The  gall  bladder  wiii^on- 
"-  verted  into  a  solid  mass,  somewhat  resembling  the  substance  of  the  i^idini^' 
ous  tumour  alluded  to.  In  its  centre  was  found  a  small  quantity  of  i&pis- 
•ated  bile.  The  liver  itself  was  studded  with  encephaloid  tubercles.  From 
each  incision  made  into  its  substance,  a  quantity  of  aqueous  bile  issued 
forth.  * 

8.  PathobgUalJippearaneea  presented  in  the  bodies  of  the  Insane  dead, — The 
following  observations  were  collected  in  the  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Turin:  we 
derive  them  from  the  April  (1831)  number  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view. 

1.  Caaeof^eerful  Mania. — ^The  dura  mater  much  injected,  and  adhering 
in  many  places  to  the  pia  mater — the  latter  softened-~^e  brain  pale,  and 
rather  softer  than  natural— cerebral  convolutions  effaced — right  ventricle 
full  of  water— cerebellum  and  spinal  marrow  sound — lungs  disorganized — 
stomach  and  intestines  livid,  wiUi  gangrenous  spots — liver  softened. 

3.  MelanehoUc  Monomania^  with  tendency  to  suicide, — Membranes  of  the 
brain  gorged  with  blood— no  other  unusual  appearance  in  the  head — none 
in  the  chest— small  intestines  inflamed,  as  was  the  whole  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  tube,  from  the  mouth  downwards — many  aphthx  in 
this  track — liver  enlarged  aiul  indurated — biliary  concretions  in  the  gall  blad- 
der— spleen  enlaived  and  indurated. 

3.  llama  ii»^  CAoreo.*— Effusion  under  the  arachnoid— cerebral  substance 
hard  and  much  injected— sanguineous  effusion  into  the  spinal  canal,  with 
traces  of  inflammation  alcmg  uie  spinal  marrow^all  the  other  organs  sound. 

4.  Mania  which  terminated  in  Idiocy. — Some  points  of  gnuigrenous  aspect 
in  the  small  intestines— brain  very  much  softened,  with  much  scrum  in  the 
ventricles — nothing  unusual  in  the  otiier  organs. 

5.  Suicidal  Mtmia, — Meninges  and  cerebral  substance  highly  injected — 
heart  large— traces  of  phlog^is  in  the  digestive  tube,  especially  in  the 
duodenum  and  iejunum,  whose  parietos  were  thickened. 

6.  Mania  with  JPride. — Meninges  thickened  and  injected,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  parchment — strong^  adhesions  between  the  two  hemispheres —  ^^ 
brain  itself  much  injected — intestinal  tube  sliglitly  inflamed. 

7.  General  Afania. — Much  effusion  between  the  membranes  of  the  brai^t^jt" 
pia  mater  inflamed  even  to  suppurations-cerebellum  sound,  as  were  mf 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

8.  Melancholia. — Considerable  inflammation  in  the  small  intestines— d^j^* 

brml  meninges  injected — the  other  organs  sound.  ^4f  "^  fk 

9.  General  Emphysema  caused  by  injlammable  Got. -r-At  the  session  or  tK 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  held  on  the  4th  of  January  1831,  the 
following  interesting  case  wasjread  by  M.  Bally.  A  man  of  25  years  of  age, 
had  been  ill  for  15  days  when  he  entered  the  hospital  Cochin.  He  then  la^ 
boured  under  s3rmptoms  of  typhus  fever:  he  complained,  also,  of  a  severe 
pain  of  the  left  thigh,  and  in  his  delirium  asserted  that  he  had  been  bitten 
in  the  knee  by  a  dog;  but  upon  the  most  minute  examination  no  traces  of 
any  such  bite  could  be  discovered.  The  thigli  as  well  as  the  scrotum  were 
ftwoUen— on  the  subsequent  day  the  patient  died.  Autopsy,  8  hours  after 
dcatii.     The  corpse  was  found  stained  by  a  large  amount  of  bjood  that  had 
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transuded  through  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  cranium,  which  were  deprited 
of  their  epidermis;  blood  flowed  also  mm  the  nose.  The  whole  body  was 
emphysematous.  The  left  lower  eztrenuty  was  nearly  double  its  natural 
size,  of  a  brownish  violet  colour  and  covered  with  numerous  phyctenx;  of 
these  some  were  of  a  black  colour,  very  extenuve,  collected  in  groups  and 
g^ave  jdisptMirge  to  a  reddish  serum  mix^  with  a  connderable  quanti^  of  gas» 
o^^^j/^0n^  whitish  and  g^ve  out  only  gas.     The  limb  on  being  stxtick  g^ToA 


awHpkound,  and  when  pressed  with  the  hand  a  manifest  crepitation 
pruSEld:  The  abdomen  was  strongly  distended  with  gas.  liie  lace  ai^* 
temples  were  injected  and  of  a  violet  colour;  indaons  into  &e  haiiy  scalp 
gave  ^it  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  blood.  The  nervous  centre, 
and  Ihfflungs  exhibited  nothing  remarkable.  The  heart  was  pale  and  empty. 
The  morbid  phenomena  in  the  intestines  were  those  usually  met  with  after 
death  from  typhus  fever.  Bubbles  of  aor  filled  the  vessels  of  the  |Na  mater 
and  the  left  sapheiatijm.  The  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  mesentery  were 
enlarged  and  coB(j//fA  a  gas,  wluch  took  fi^  and  exploded  when  the  fiame 
of  a  can^e  was  brdigl^  in  contact  with  it.  The  same  was  the  case  in  regpsrd 
to  the  air  which  issued  from  scarifications  made  into  the  l^;s,  thighs  and 
scrotum.  A  puncture  being  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  gas 
which  escaped  by  it  took  &e  on  the  approach  of  a  candle— tiie  flame  pro- 
duced by  it  was  bhie  at  its  base  and  white  at  its  summit— 4t  continued  for  a 
consideroble  time.  The  combustion  extended  from  the  stream  of  gas  to  ^e 
edges  of  the  wound  made  by  the  trochar,  the  flesh  there  became  black  and 
was  consumed — ^the  opening  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  acquir- 
ing double  its  (mginal  diameter.  The  gas  contuned  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  over  the  thorax  took  fire  in  the  same  manner.  M.  Bally  is 
of  opinion  that  this  case  is  unique  and  throws consderable  light  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body  takes  place.  This 
combustion  he  conceives  is  occamoned  by  thc^  prraib^n  <^agas,  secreted  in 
the  tissues  by  a  morbid  vital  action,  and  whid|^«iflamed  by  a  spark  of 
r^ectrtcity  coming  from  the  body  itself.  He  coQi^^^*1iiat  the  production  of 
the  inflammable  g;^upon  which  tlie  emphysema  i^  this  case  depended,  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  cadaveric  phenomenon,  as  the  emphysema  existed  pre- 
viously to  death :  the  examination  of  the  body  was  made  only  eight  hours  after 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  the  corpse  presented  no  indications  of  putrefac- 
tion. The  reading  of  this  case  elicited  a  discussion.  M.  Breschet  admitted 
that  a  morbid  action  taking  place'in  the  living  tissues  mightgive  rise  to  the 

jL  production  of  a  large  amount  of  inflammable  gas,  wluch  is  perhaps  the  cause 

of  spontaneous  conbustion,  but  doubted  whether  the  natural  electricity  of 
the  body  would  inflame  the  ^  thus  produced:  this,  he  conceived,  would 
require  the  contact  of  an  ignited  substance,  as  has  occurred  in  all  the  cases 
of  human  combustion  which  have  been  observed  for  some  years  back.  Many 
C^niywwere  recited  in  which  an  inflammable  gas  was  found  to  exist  in  the 
'  fWlltl^  of  the  body.     M*  Deneux  noticed  an  instance  recorded  by  Leduc  in 

ij^.  '*f#fldBi  there  escaped  jr6m  the  womb  during  delivery,  a  gas  whidi  took  fire 

'    ^Himli^tploded — oth^r  viembers  cited  cases  in  which  enormous  emphysematae 
'    pjninptly  occurr^fl^lillii^r  during  life  or  after  death.    Some  referred  these 
cOlections  of  gM  tftiitfOrbid  secretion— K>thers  believed  that  more  fre- 
quently, if  not  always,  they  are  the  effect  of  a  putrid  decompoation  which 
may  commence  during  life,  but  most  usually  does  not  occur  untU  after  death. 

10.  Maceisof  the  Spleen  and  of  the  ^ratn.— The  following  case  is  from 
Rust's  Magazine,  vol.  31.  1830.  A  dyer,  aged  20  years,  of  a  good  con- 
stitution, experienced  after  lifting  a  heavy  bundle,'  lancinating  pains  in  the 
lefthypochondrium,  and  soon  after  a  spitting  of  blood.  Three  weeks  after 
this  he  en|gred  the  hospital,  labouring  under  [pneumonia  with  anorexia, 
constipatlolllk  greenish  coated  tongue,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  violent 
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fever.  During  four  days  he  was  bled  once,  and  had  administered  tD  tdm'a 
solution  of  salte,  followed  by  a  nitrous  potion;  at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
disease  of  the  chest  disappeared,  but  the  g^astric  afiection  augmented.  The 
fever  and  violent  pains  in  the  left  hypochondrium  were  combatted  by  the 
application  of  leeches  and  the  use  of  calomel.  After  a  diminution  of  the 
symptoms  for  some  days,  the  vomiting  recurred,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
of  analeptics.  A  slight  mental  alienation  now  manifested  itsjteAlow- 
^cd  by  stupor:  llie  administration  of  musk  and  phosphorus  ^^^ifldMC^ 
total  in  its  removaL  The  application  of  a  blister  was  followed  by«S9pKn- 
mentary  dissppearance  of  the  mental  afiection,  but  speedily  a  deep  coma 
occuired  soon  followed  by  death — ^preceding  which  the  whole  body  was 
covered  with  a  copious  sweat.  On  opening  the  body,  the  spleen  was  found 
converted  into  an  immense  abscess,  the  parietes  of  wliich  gave  way  on  the 
slightest  pressure, — ^they  had  formed  attachments  to  the  diaphragm,  intes- 
tines, and  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdomen.  On,t^  surface  of  the  brain 
several  lymphatic  exudations  were  noticed,  and  in  tliMM^*hemisphei*e  was 
discovered  an  abscess  about  the  uze  of  a  nut,  whifdbnPGnimunicated  with 
the  left  lateral  ventricle. 

11.  Cancer  of  the  Brain,^  At  the  session  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  of  the  8th  of  March,  1831,  M.  Rullier  presented  an  anatomical 
preparation,  the  history  of  which  he  g^ve  as  follows.  It  was  of  the  brain 
of  a  female  40  years  of  age,  and  of  a  g^ood  constitution.  Eighteen  months 
previous  to  her  death  she  was  seized  suddenly  with  epileptic  convulsions; 
these  were  at  first  at  long  intervals  and  of  considerable  violence,  but  subse- 
quently they  were  leas  frequent  and  milder.  She  was  subject  also  to  ex- 
cruciating attacks  of  cephalalgia  which  recurred  periodically.  Her  vision 
became  g^radually  weakened  and  finally  destroyed,  the  other  external  senses 
experienced  chiufigea,^  ft -very  anomalous  character.  Her  intellectual  fa-  ^ 
culties  became  at  attes^kriod  afiected  also.    Although  the  patient  ate     0k 

»acii3P^ate( 


heartily,  she  becaii<  pM^ted  and  weak.  For  about  six  weeks  before  1 
decease  her  condition  iq^eared  to  be  much  improved;  finally,  howevei*, 
during  the  night  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  convulsion,  followed  by  i%- 
pcated  attacks  of  epilepsy  with  loss  of  consciousness,  and  a  feeling  of  impend- 
ing suffocation  terminating  in  death.  JIutopxy.  Acute  dropsy  of  the  late- 
ral ventricles  of  the  brain,  wliich  appeared  to  have  been  the  immediate 
clause  of  death.  Organic  degeneration  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  he- 
mi^here.  At'this  part  the  brain  appeared  to  be  changed  into  a  fibrous  struc-  ^ 

lure,  of  a  white  colour,  and  so  tenacious,  that  it  could  be  forcibly  twisted  «^ 

with€Nit  being  broken.  The  striated  body  of  the  same  side  was  softe^^ 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  existed  a  cyst  filled  with  a  gelatiniform,3Hp- 
ilance  of  very  soft  consistence.  The  oblique  nerves  from  and  including^iSeir 
coflmussure  were  atrophied. 

12.  Cau$e$  of  Death  in  Membranous  InJlamfnaUoru.-^lj\  an  articft  < 
this  title,  contained  in  the  December  (1830)  number  of  the  Am 
Midedne  FhysioUmquet  M.  Broussais  has  attempt^  to  point  out  the    ^ 
of  death  from  innammations  of  the  membranes.     The  fbllowing'  arjTtlic 
|;eneral  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived. 

IsL  Membranous  inflammations,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen,  and 
above  all  gastritis  and  enteritis,  give  rise  frequently  from  their  very  com- 
mencement to  acongpcstion  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which 
may  destroy  life,  if  not  removed  by  appropriate  remedies,  before  the  pri- 
mary disease  has  run  through  its  stages,  and  even  in  a  very  short  period;  or 
rather  they  become  the  prominent  disease  as  occurs  in  infants,  in  whom 
most  Qfdinarilv  disease  of  the  brain  is  caused  by  a  gntstro^ntentis. 
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_  during  the  course  of  these  disesses,  there  exists  always  a  sympathe- 

ntadon  of  the  brain  and  spinal  nuurowy  by  which  the  acceleration  of 

^Circulation  and  re^iration  is  increased,  the  intellectual  functions  ire 

'^npeded*  the  sensations  perverted,  the  voluntaiy  musd^  are  incapadtated 

from  performing  their  proper  motions,  the  action  of  re^iration  is  rendered 

irregular,  in  a  word  by  it  is  caused  all  the  nervous  symptoms  by  which 

the  aienkcanous  inflammations  are  accompanied,  even  und^  the  mildeA  a 

3di''  ^Vliere  the  inflammations  under  connderation  have  proJwi^  exten- 
sive morbid  alteration  of  the  mucous  tissues,  and  menace  A£tt»lj{enninar 
tion,  nervous  symptoms  present  themselves  of  a  more  se^Ritt  Aaracter 
than  those  noticed  above.  These  symptoms  assume  the  foitai  of  delirium 
and  convuluons  where  the  irritation  afiecting  the  brain  is  seated  prindpally 
at  its  periphery —they  assume  the  form  of  coma  when  the  irritation  becomes 
stronger  in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  and  tendffto  produce  the  exhalation  by 
which  the  ventrictat*are  filled  and  distended. 

4th.  It  is  thb  irntation,  the  traces  of  which  always  indicate  a  decree  of 
inflammation,  that  terminates  the  life  of  the  patient,  by  predpitatmg,  as 
we  believe,  the  ennervative  movements,  whenever  death  is  not  induced 
either  by  con^ression  of  the  brain,  by  rupture  of  its  fibre^^  by  hcmoiTfaage, 
or  by  compresmon  or  considerable  morbid  le^on  of  th^Jubgs  or  heart.  We 
may  even  add,  that  peritcmitis,  whether  it  be  produc^rapnot  b^^&e  pKep- 
foration  of  the  ^gestive  ti^,  causes  death  only  by  the  dmrturbance  which 
it  induces  in  the  ennervation  of  the  encephalo>radudien  centres^  at  least 
excepting  when  there  does  not  occur  a  copious  efiuaon  of  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

5th.  Finally,  we  believe  that  our  observations  will  permit  us  to  conclude 
that  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube  in  the 
iLcute  diseases  which  are  or  have  been  denominated  eaaentktlfioen^  is  si- 
te effect  of  inflammation^  and  if  at  certal^jpclnts  we  find  this  mem- 
i,  or  the  parts  surrounding  those  spots  at  wUEh  it  has  been  destroyed, 
Lte  of  atrophy  and  pale,  this  arises  from  the  blood  having  been  at- 
by  irritation  towards  some  other  part  in  the  last  hours  of  lUe,  or  from 
aque6us  fluids  by  their  presence  or  passage,  having  carried  away  the  glo- 
bules of  blood  and  macerated  the  tissue  already  weakened  and  disorganized 
by  the  inflammation. 

13.  Phthuia PulmtmaUs — Softening  of  the  Brain — CalcuUinthe  Peneutm 
SeminaUs. — We  find  the  following  case  in  the  London  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  November,  1830.  It  is  related  by  Charles  Mitchell,  Surgeon. 
A  man  aged  forty-fiye  years,  of  great  height  and  apparently  of  a  good  con- 
stitution, after  exposure  to  cold,  was  seized  in  the  month  of  January^  1829, 
with  a  severe  chill,  cough  and  p£un  in  the  chest.  He  refiised  to  be  Hbkd 
•and  look  only,  for  a  short  time,  powders  adapted  to  induce  continued  nau- 
Ittj^fitom  these  he  derived  no  advantage.  Six  weeks  from  the  commence- 
totfiit  ^  the  attac|ii  ^^uli^  walking  in  the  street  and  conversing  with  a  friend, 
he  lost  all  at  one^lffjMMBand  over  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  shortly 
after  tft'speedif  ^nHyitl^he  remained  for  two  days,  after  which  the 
symptoms  of  pu^pEvMUitafee  became  aggravated  to  an  alarming  extent. 
After  some  days  he  agauKjf^st  suddenly  his  power  of  utterance — ^the  onouth 
was  at  the  same  time  drawn  to  the  left  ade  and  his  skin  became  pale  and  cold. 
At  the  end  of  eight  days,  the  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  was  complete 
so  far  as  regarded  the  movement  of  the  muscles:  feeling  however  still  con- 
tinued. The  disease  of  the  lungs  proceeded  rapidly,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  month  of  August,  the  patient  died  in  a  state  of  complete  marasmus. 
On  opening  the  body,  besides  the  morbid  alterations  in  the  lungs  and  in- 
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testines  ordinarily  found  in  those  who  die  of  phthisis,  a  thin  layer  oLjAMT 
was  found  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain — the  pifMSv 
was  strongly  injected — ^the  ventricles  and  base  of  the  cranium  cont^b^ 
about  eight  ounces  of  serum.     The  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphei^ 
was  softened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  comua  ammonis  of  that  side  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  medullary  matter  which  composed  it  swam  in  the  form 
of  shreds  in  the  fluid  contained  in  tlie  ventricles.     Independent  of  the«e  le- 
sions, the  right  vesicula  seminalis  contained  more  than  two  hunorodMaU 
calculi  of  %.  eartliy  character.     No  symptom  during  the  life  of  the  piiuent, 
caused  tiie  existence  of  these  calculi  to  be  suspected.    Their  formation  Is 
rcferredliy  l|fL  MitcheU,  to  the  long  inactivity  of  the  organs. 

14.  Pneuhonia, — From  a  paper  entitled  Reeherches  sur  la  Fneumonie,  by 
Henri  Clermond-Lombard,  D.  M.,  contained  in  the  Bull,  de  la  Soei^ti  Med, 
d'EmukUumy  it  appears  fbym  the  observations  made  by  that  gentleman  that 
pneumomas  of  the  right  side  are  about  one-third  more  frequent  than 
those  of  the  left.  This  he  attempts  to  account  tot  from*the  larg^  size  and 
transverse  direction  of  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Pneumo- 
nia produces  the  greatest  ravages  during  the  two  extremes  of  life.  **If," 
remarks  M.  C,  **  we  compare  together  the  different  periods  of  life,  we 
shall  find  that  adults  are  much  less  subject  than  infants  to  inflammation  of 
tlie  parenchyma.  4|f  file  lungs.  Pneumonic  inflanunations  constitute  in  the 
former  but  a  fouiai  df  their  diseases,  while  in  infants  the  proportion  varies 
from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth.  The  periods  of  infancy  at  which  pneumonia  most 
frequently  occurs  are,  1.  The  first  or  second  year — 2.  the  thirteenth  year — 
3.  the  first  month  of  existence.  The  periods  of  life  at  which  adults  are 
most  subject  to  pneumonia,  are  1.  Old  age — from  tlie  fifty-fifth,  to  the 
eighty-fifth  year— 2.  between  tlie  twenty-tlurd  and  twenty-seventh  years." 

15.  SymptotM  of  Mhimtf  of  an  Organic  Affedion  of  the  ffeart, 
extensive  Vueate  of  the  Sftomacltf  &e.  from  Compression  of  the  eighth 
Nerves  by  Eneephaloid  Tumors. — The  following  case  is  higlily  intei 
as  well  from  tlie  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis,  as  from  its  exti*eme  rarit^ 
b  related  in  the  January  number,  l£l,  of  the  Journal  Hebdomadairt,  Uy 
M.  MontaulL  Julie  H—,  aged  twenty-six  years,  laccmaker,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Hdtcl  Dieu,  on  the  17tli  of  March,  1829.  She  stated  that  she 
had  been  sick  for  fifteen  days;  on  her  admission  her  condition  was  as  fol- 
lows. Disa|[Teeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea  and  vomiting — tongue  na- 
tural—constipation— no  pain  at  the  epigastrium;  the  patient  referred  all  her 
sufferings  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  There  was  general  paleness  of  the 
surface;  inability  to  sleep — pulse  very  variable.  Cough  frequent,  retumin|^ 
in  paroxysms  with  a  sense  of  strangulation — at  first  without  expectoration, 
h^ai^oati  giving  rise  to  the  discharge  of  a  tliick  matter  in  small  masses.  Re- 
spintfon  sonorous  with  a  loud  mucous  rattle  within  the  chest.  Had  hadjio 
menstrual  discharge  for  six  montlis.  On  a  level  with  the  left  stemo-clygillM*^ 
lar  articulation  a  tumor  of  about  tlie  size  of  a  nut  was  perceptible-4ilt  ibm 
without  pulsation  and  not  painful  on  pressure.  Tbjil  tlMur  had  slowlyw- 
▼eloped  itself  without  any  local  symptoms  oC  in^|j|ll|ii|^iivand  wa#- consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  substernal  glands  t^lflnCSbThe  diselase  of  the 
patient  had  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  M^ch,  1829,  without  any 
evident  cause,  with  hoarseness,  difficulty  of  re^iration,  sonorous  cough 
resembling  that  of  croup  and  constriction  of  the  throat  Occasionally  the 
cough  resembled  that  or  pertusms.  The  patient  was  bled  once  in  the  arm- 
leeches  were  applied  around  the  neck  and  mnapisms  to  the  feet.  Her 
symptoms  persisted  as  described  until  the  2l8t  of  March,  when  frequent 
luccough  occurred  with  more  frequent  vomiting,  and  picking  at  the  bed 
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dbdlet.    The  pttient  now  fell  intoa  itste  of  exhMistkm,  of  which  no  bet^ 
ter  ideft  can  be  gircn  than  by  comparing  it  with  the  partial  aonmolency  anct 
•tammering  of  a  drunken  person.    She  cued  on  the  23d.    During  her  res-^ 
dence  in  the  hospital,  the  {Patient  was  bled  from  the  aim,  had  semal  ap^ 
plications  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  tisan  of  chiendent  with  Seltzer^ 
water,  pmgative  iniectioiifl^  anapised  pedilovia,  and  blister  over  the  ster- 
num.   dlMCqpty,  thirty-four  hours  after  death.    Tlie  tumor  on  the  left  ade 
of  tfie  neck  was  fonned  by  a  hard  maas^  white  at  its  centre,  having  a  lo- 
bulate^  appearance  and  presenting  several  red  points — in  a  wteduf  ence- 
phaloid  mass.    In  the  lunn  no  trace  of  tubercles  was  \\\m  ovf  it  Jfcjrti  tihe 
exception  of  a  slight  in&mmatoiy  engorgement  at  the  base  Q^^^ight 
lung,  they  were  ^rfectly  healthy.    Tbe  bronchiae,  particula^r| 

ficationa,  containe4.a  coooderable  miantity  of  a  xnuco-purulei^l 

lar  to  that  expectorated  during  the  life  of  the  patient  Tlie  hei^  and  peri- 
cardium ei^bited  no  morbid  alteration — ^the  aame  was  the  case  with  the 
aesophapifl^  the  stomach  and  other  organs  of  the  abdomen. 

Considering  the  absence  of  oiganic  lesions  of  any  importance^  it  was 
^fficuh  to  say  upon  ndiatthe  flymptoma  under  which  the  patient  had  labour- 
ed depended,  wnen  the  encephaloid  tumor  existing  at  tne  upper  edge  of 
the  sternum  suggested  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  pneumono-gastric  nerves^ 
either  of  one  or  both  sides,  had  been  compressed  by  sM^tpma^ipilarto 
that  referred  to.  On  a  nunute  exanunation  it  was  ac<»Kf^^S9d»  1st 
That  atumor  of  this  kind  about  the  size  of  a  nut  exiiMMPSe  I^Sior  part 
of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  trachea  in  wluch  it  was,  'as  it  were,  incaaed, 
and  communicated  by  a  small  opening  ^irith  the  cavity  of  the  windpipe — 3d. 
Another  similar  tumor  existed  between  the  pulmonary  arteiy  and  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  preciseljy  at  the  q>ot  occupied  by  the  cardkc  nervea  and  gan- 
glions— a  3d  commumcated  also  whh  the  trachea,  and  cdhnpressed  the  re- 
current nerve  of  the  right  side,  and  a  4th  was  found  much  lower  and  to 
.  the  left,  and  was  confounded  completely  with  fhe  recuirent  of  that  &de. 

*  _ 

16.  Vaednatum, — At  tbe  session  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  held  on  the  15th  of  January  of  this  year,  M.  Emery  read,  in  the 
name  of  the  Vaccine  commission,  tbe  report  which  is  made  annually  to  go- 
vernment in  relation  to  the  vaccinations  performed  during  the  year  in 
France. 

From  the  fiw:ts  furnished  by  the  vaccinators  tbe  commisaon  concludes, 
1.  That  the  varioloid  is  not  a  new  disease — it  was  observed  in  Ancdne,  in 
1551,  as  reported  by  Amatus — and  described  in  the  same  year  by  Fracastor. 
Since  then  it  has  been  noticed  by  nearly  every  physician  as  occurring  in 
all  the  variolous  epidemics,  under  the  name  of  bastiuxl  variola,  the  variolx 
spuriz  of  Van  Swieten — it  has  been  described  by  the  Ancient  Oovaa^fAdhf 
Vaccination  from  its  first  creation,  and  by  the  American  ^m^^^aiik 
writers  since  l8l4.  2.  That  the  varioloid  does  not  preveniVSQie 
iriio  have  been  afibeted  with  it,  the  small  pox  and  vaccine  dWlii8|^  as 
has  been  asserted  yf  MM.  Guillou  and  Gendrin;  even  its  inoculatfa|k  or 
contact  may  give  rise  to  one  or  other  of  these  aiirections.  MM.  Li^nt, 
Gouzy,  Dugal,  Bobnt,  Honors  and  Pazer,  have  produced  by  it  the  small 

Eox,  and  M.  Minpfi  has  produced  the  vaccine  disease  in  individuals  who 
ad  the  varioloidt;  'j3d.  That  it  may  communicate  itself  by  contact  in  per- 
sons who  have  been  "vaccinated  or  variolated,  but  more  readily  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  the  former,  particularly  during  the  existence  of  variolous  epi- 
demic8*-when  it  is,  in  fact,  that  it  appears,  and  if  by  the  general  exten- 
sion of  vaccination  we  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  epidemics  we  shall 
probably  extingubh  the  varioloid.  4.  Finally,  that  the  varioloid  is  merely 
a  modified  small  pox,  ui\^  always  a  mild  disease.    The  resemblance  be- 
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tween  the  two  dUeaaeB  U  manifest  only  during  the  first  sevon  daprs;  at*the 
commenceroent  of  the  second  week  the  pustules  of  the  varioloid  become 
detached,  fell  off  and  the  disease  is  completely  finished  by  the  eleventh 
<lay.  The  varioloid  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  abated  small  pox, 
and  while  the  pustule  in  the  latter  attacks  all  the  tissues  of  the  skin,  in  the 
former  it  never  involves  any  other  than  the  papillary  layer. 

17.  Prevention  of  Cholera. — From  the  Jnnales  de  la  MSdi  Physiol,  o£Dt. 
Croussafs  we  copy  the  following  means  recommoaded  for  preventing  the  at- 
tack ofj|||||tea,  during  the  epidemic  of  that  disease  now  prevailing  in  the 
north  0f^|brope.  They  are  addressed  by  the  medical  authorities  of  the 
placenta  toB  inhabitants  of  Nijni-Nov^orod,  and  appeared  originally  in  the 
iVMAtrM«j|B%  In  general  they  are  highly  judicious  and  eqiudly  adapted 
to  prevent  an  attack  of  almost  every  prevailing  disease. 

**  The  principal  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus  are  severe  pains  of  the 
head,  constant  vomiting  accompanied  with  dysentery,  and  finally  convul- 
sions or  spasms  of  the  legs.  To  preserve  themselves  from  its  attack,  the 
inhabitants  should  attend  strictly  to  the  following  precautions.  1.  l^o  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  influence  of  cold,  and  during  the  inclement  wea- 
ther which  prevails  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  wear  warmer  clothing 
than  utgudt  aq^  to^fend  the  feet  and  legs  with  substantial  boots.  The 
feet  slAilpl  alMkbe  kept  dry  and  the  clothes  immediately  changed 
when  tIi^iiav^Wt%  wet  with  rain.  2.  Never  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 
during  the  night  or  day,  and  especially  on  the  damp  ground.  3.  To  avoid 
loading  the  stomach  with  an  excess  of  food,  especially  such  as  is  indigesti- 
ble,  consequently  it  is  strictly  prohibited  to  eat  apples,  prunes,  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, raw  turnips,  carrots,  mushrooms  and  similar  species  of  food.  4, 
To  make  as  little  use  as  possible  of  stimulating  drinks  and  all  aliment  of  a 
heatinf  nature— especially  to  abstiun  from  eating  garlic.  5.  To  be  very 
careful  to  preserve  the  body  perfectly  clean,  to  chaiige  the  linen  as  oitBn 
as  possible,  and  to  observe  the  strictest  cleanliness  not  only  in  the  housaf" 
but  also  in  the  streets,  courts  and  alleys.  6.  Never  to  allow  the  air  to 
stagnate  in  any  apartment— to  prevent  this  the  windows  should  be  left 
open  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  when  it  is  damp  or  rainy  a  fire  should 
he  lighted  and  the  apartment  frequently  perfumed  with  vinegar,  &c.  7. 
Never  to  go  out  in  tne  morning  lasting  and  to  avoid  excessive  fatigue  in 
the  labours  of  the  day.  8.  As  soon  as  any  individual  becomes  affected 
with  the  diseaae,  immediate  information  is  to  be  coi^muiucated  to  the  bu- 
reau of  police  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  person  resides,  where  a  physi- 
<uan  will  always  be  found  ready  to  afford  the  proper  assistance  to  the  pa- 
tient The  master  of  a  house  who  does  not  immediately  communicate  such 
'  m  will  incur  a  very  great  responnbility.  9«  Until  the  physician 
^patient  should  if  possible  be  conveyed  to  a  separate  apartment, 
I  be  perfumed  repeatedly  with  vinegar,  &c.  As  a  still  fiirther 
tl^ precaution  the  hands  shoiJd  be  washed  in  vipegar  every  time  iktff 
li^l&touched  the  patient  or  any  article  he  has  uaotf  10,  Should  the  pa- 
tient die  from  the  want  of  prompt  medical  assistanolir  his  clothes  and  the 
bed  upon  which  he  has  lain  should  be  carefully  TnmWijI^  ezposedlto  the 
air  during  at  least  four  days  before  any  one  attempt!  W,|DMike  use  of  them. 
The  body  should  always  be  interred  within  twenty-rooHKnin  after  death. 
11.  If  the  physician  thinks  proper  to  send  the  patieflU  to  the  hospital,  to 
have  htm  better  attended  to^  or  to  observe  more  effectually  the  progreai  of 
the  disease,  no  pay  will  be  demanded  for  those  in  indigent  circumstinces. 
13.  The  anthonties  of  this  place  upon  the  assurances  given  them  by  the 
phyakiaas  who  have  carefully  examined  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the 
disease  which  prevails  in  Nijni-Novgorod,  citify  to  the  inhabitants  that 
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thcj  will  escape  the  dbeaae  bj  confbniung  •trictly  to  the  abore  directiont^— ^^ 
and  demanding  the  aiastance  of  a  phjraician  on  the  first  appearance  of  aajr 
deviation  from  health.    An  important  means  of  preventing  an  attack  is  to 
avoid  ourefully  the  least  despondency  or  chagrin,  and  on  the  conttaiy  to 
preserve  a  cheerfiil  and  tranquil  disposition. 


IV.  THERAPEUTICS. 

18.  JMipUeguiie  trtaimeni  of  Cuianemu  DueM9e$. — In  a  dinlcirlectiire. 
Dr.  EUiotson  threw  oat  some  important  observations  on  the  ant^hfc^tic 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  A  girl  was  admitted  **  into  St.  Thomas' 
hospital"  with  impetigo  of  her  arms  and  various  parts  of  the  body.  She 
had  headach,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  and  full  pulse.  She  was  put  on  very 
low  diet,  and  bled  from  time  to  time,  (the  blood  b«ng  generally  inflamed,) 
while  mercury  was  moderatehr  exhibited.  By  this  treatment,  and  this  alone, 
the  patient  was  soon  cured  of  her  impetigo,  without  any  quackeries  of  lo- 
cal applications.  In  another  case,  where  the  eruption  inigfat  be  termed 
eczema,  the  same  treatment  was  adopted,  and  the  same  results  ensued. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  the  maign^  of  ralaneous 
diseases  are  more  than  sld^  deep,  and  would  oftener  jjKt  way4b  proper 
medicines  internally  exhibited,  more  especially  with  loir  diet^  than  to  the 
farrago  of  external  remedies. 

19.  Treatment  of  Hemmt^ku-^'Dr,  Ptichafd,  of  Bristol,  (Eng.)  hasdrawn 
the  attention  of  the  profesnoo  to  a  mode  of  treating  old  mod  obstinate  hemi- 
plegia, and  other  diseases  of  the  head,  which  he  has  found  more  successful 
than  any  other.  He  property  observes  that  recent  cases  are  to  be  treated 
by  antiphlog^istics  and  local  depletion,  together  with  a  cautious  use  of  mer- 
cury; but,  after  these  measures  have  been  pursued  for  a  certain  time,  de- 
pletory remedies  can  no  longer  be  employed,  and  counter  irritation,  with  a 
drain  from  the  vicinity  of  the  disease,  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial.  For 
this  purpose.  Dr.  P.  makes  an  incimon  in  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  or 
posterior  to  that,  and  fills  the  incision  with  peas,  wluch  are  to  be  renewed 
and  kept  discharging  for  a  conriderable  time.  He  has  employed  this  pro- 
cess with  much  advantage  in  many  other  affections  of  the  head  besides  he- 
miplegia; more  especially  in  cases  of  stupor,  or  coma  occurring  in  the 
course  of  severe  typhoid  fevers.  Many  years  ago,  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
unng  a  somewhat  rimilar  remedy  in  cases  of  epilepsy.  Tlie  head  being 
well  shaved,  a  narrow  slip  of  lytta  plaster  was  applied  in  the  line  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  and  when  the  sldn  was  removed,  a  cord  of  silk  or  iSoitbaa 
thread  imbued  with  blistering  ointment,  was  laid  along  the  above  "■^j|(t**' 
daily  renewed.  This  kept  up  a  constant  purulent  dbchaige  from  theVittt, 
and  is  of  extremely  easy  application. — Med.  Ch,Beo.for  jiprU^  >83l,  jrom 
London  Med.  Qaz.  % 

20.  01  Tarebinik*  in  TeUmiu. — ^Dr.  (xibbon,  of  Swansea,  has  reported  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Gazette  of  London,  a  case  illustrative  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  traumatic  Tetanus.  We  borrow  the 
following  condensed  account  of  it  from  the  Medico-Chiruigical  Review: 
"  The  patient  was  a  female,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  hand,  and  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  afterwards  riiowed  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  this  disease 
soon  became  established.  Dr.  G.  ordered  a  liniment  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  laudanum  to  be  rubbed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  An  injec. 
tioD,  composed  of  two  ounces  of  tm^pentiiie  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil. 
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Ni'ith  gruel,  was  administered;  and  six  grains  of  calomel  were  ordered  every 
\our.  These  medicines  were  continued  for  several  days,  with  some  modi- 
fications, and  in  ei^^htor  nine  days  the  disease  might  be  said  to  be  subdued. 
There  was  then  sbght  ptyalism  established." 

21.  Acupunduration. — The  following  case  of  rheumatism  is  related  in 
the  7th  Volume  (p.  799,)  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dix,  House  Surgeon  to  the  Derby  Infirmary:  "Joshua  Smith,  aged  35,  ad- 
mitted November  15th,  1830,  into  the  Derby  Infirmary,  under  Dr.  Blent, 
has  suffered  from  sciatica  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  period  he  has 
been  attended  by  several  medical  men.  His  symptoms  are  at  present  very 
severe;  he  is  unable  to  raise  himself  into  the  erect  position,  or  to  walk, 
without  extreme  torture;  and  says,  that  the  pain  he  has  suffered  since  the 
first  commencement  of  his  complunt  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  ob- 
taining sleep;  he  reports  that  he  has  been  frequently  cupped,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  application  of  moxa;  has  repeatedly  used  different  baths,  and 
taken  a  variety  of  medicines  with  but  little  relief.  Dr.  B.  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, prescribed  acupuncturation,  and  directed  four  needles,  each 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  to  be  inserted  where  pain  was  principally  felt, 
eveiy  other  day,  and  to  let  them  remain  an  hour.  This  plan  was  perse- 
vered in  till  Deceipiber  6th,  when  he  found  himself  much  imprgved;  his 
pains  were  less  severe  and  less  fixed,  and  he  could  walk  with  greater  free- 
dom. He  now  wished  to  try  the  steam  bath,  and  the  acupuncturation  was 
omitted;  but  after  using  it  a  fortnight,  and  his  complaint  making  no  pro- 
gress, be  requested  to  have  tlie  needles  ag^in  introduced,  which  was  done 
and  continued  as  before  until  January  15th,  when  he  found  himself  quite 
free  from  pain,  and  able  to  walk  with  the  greatest  ease;  his  general  health 
during  this  time  was  good,  and  the  only  medicine  he  took  was  a  few  ape- 
rient pills  to  regulate  his  bowels.  He  was  discharged  cured  the  following 
week." 

In  another  case,  reported  in  the  same  paper  by  Mr.  Dix,  the  patient  was 
admitted  on  the  25th  October,  for  violent  pains  in  the  course  both  of  the 
sciatic  and  anterior  crural  nerves.  After  using  a  variety  of  remedies  until 
the  34th  November  with  but  little  benefit,  acupuncturation  was  had  re- 
course to.  Four  needles  were  introduced,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  re- 
peated regularly  on  each  alternate  day  for  three  weeks,  with  progressive 
amendment;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  found  herself  perfectly  well, 
and  was  discharged  cured. 

Dr.  John  Tatam  Banks,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Lowth  Dispensary, 
reports  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April,  1831, 
five  cases  of  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections,  in  which  the  same  remedy 
was  Med  with  decided  and  prompt  success.  Aware  that  this  treatment  has 
been  fmmemorially  followed  in  many  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  in  acute 
muscular  and  nervous  pains.  Dr.  Banks  was  repeatedly  led  to  try  its  effects 
in  similar  cases;  but  in  no  instance  was  it  accompanied  with  that  decided 
advantage  which  invariably  attended  its  use  in  chronic  affections.  Thus, 
so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  it  accords  with  Dr.  Elliotson's  and  Mr. 
Churchill's  observations,  that  acupuncture  is  chiefly  useful  in  cfhronic  cases. 
"Dt,  B.  remarks,  that,  among  upwards  of  sixty  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
not  in  one  has  he  failed  to  afford  immediate,  and  in  many,  peimanent  re- 
lief, bv  acupuncturation. 

In  the  latest  number  of  the  Medico-Chirurg^cal  Review,  (for  April,  1831,) 
we  find  a  short  notice  of  a  case  of  sciatica  of  twelve  yean  standing,  cured 
by  acupuncture.    It  is  reported  from  the  Western  Dispensary.    The  pa- 
tient was  an  aged  female,  and  the  pain  was  almost  intolerable.    Colchicttm« 
Vol-  XII.— .H  b 
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Dorer's  powder,  and  Tarious  other  meaniy  having  proved  unprofitable^ 
acupuncture  wai  employed  and  the  pain  instantly  ceaied.    There  wai  w^ 
return  of  the  iciatica! 

22.  Extract  from  a  letter  eommumeaied  bfi  Dr.  T.  HarriSf  dated  WasMngtmif 
April  6thf  ISSki^I  send  you  an  interestii^  case,  showing  the  extent  to 
wnich  blood-leAig  was  successfully  used,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  labouring 
under  cerebral  affection. 

I  was  called  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  March  27th  ultimo,  to  visit  Susan  Patten, 
a  well  g^wn,  robust  child,  aged  ten  years,  (who  had  lately  recovered  from 
^^  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever,)  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  apopleigr,  (sup* 
posed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  eating  an  orange,)  with  stertor,  ^fnciul 
respiration,  bloated  countenance,  slun  below  the  natural  temperature, 
pulse  at  the  wrist  depressed,  carotids  beating  with  gK*t  force.  Blood  was 
immediately  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  ounces;  and 
powders  composed  of  calomel,  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  nitrate  of  potasia, 
were  directed  to  be  given  eveiy  hour,  until  they  operated  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels— mustard  plasters  to  the  feet.  A  short  time  after  I  left  the  pa- 
tient she  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions,  and  Doctors  Washington  and 
Caunn  were  called,  during  my  absence,  to  see  her.  At  noon  (my  second 
visit)  I  met  Dr.  Causin  in  consultation «  all  the  symptoms  Wti«  much  a|^ 
gravated:  ten  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  orifioe  made  in  the 
morning,  and  leeches  directed  to  the  temples  and  foreheadr-^powders  con- 
tinued eveiy  hour.  At  3  o'clock  we  were  sent  for  in  great  haste,  with  in- 
formation that  the  child  was  dying  in  strong  convulsionsb  and  tiie  ieecbea 
had  not  drawn.  On  our  arrival  there  appeared  scarcely  a  ray  of  h(^  lefti 
the  other  arm  was  tied  up,  and  twelve  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  a  kige 
orifice,  after  which,  the  pulse  became  fuller,  and  tiie  aldn  warms  caps 
were  directed  to  the  temples,  by  which  she  lost  twelve  ounces  more  of 
blood — blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  wrists,  and  ancles-— cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head — ^powders  continued.  At  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  were  in- 
formed  that  all  the  bymptoms  had  suddenly  yielded  after  the  cupping,  and 
the  powders  had  acted  well  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  We  soon  after- 
wards saw  the  patient,  and  found  her  calm  and  rational,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  disease  left,  except  a  slight  subsultus  tendinum,  wluch  we  attri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  blood,  and  irritation  of  the  blisters:  fifteen  drops  of 
laudanum  were  directed,  and  she  rested  well  during  the  night. 

Her  convalescence,  with  the  aid  of  cordial  nourishment,  was  unusually 
rapid,  and  her  system  lias  not  su^ered  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  loss 
of  blood. 

In  the  space  of  eight  hours  this  child  lost  fifty  ounces  of  bhodf  and  took 
Calom.  grs.  xxiv{  Tart.  Antim.  grs.  iv;  Nitr.  Potass,  gij.,  before  there  was 
any  sensible  effect  produced. 

Your  friend,  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  HUNTT. 

To  Thomas  Habbis,  M.  D.,  Phikdelphia. 

23.  JVeatment  qf  Lods-Jaw  of  Jkfants, — The  foUowmg  remarks  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  this  complaint,  by  John  Hancock,  M.  IX  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  They  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  disease  in  question  is  not  frequently  observed  in 
this  country,  at  least  in  the  middle  or  northern  states,  but  prevails  exten- 
sively in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  so  frequent  and  fatal  in  the  colonies  of 
Essequebo  and  Demerara,  that  at  an  average  estimate  it  kills  half  of  the 
wh<^  number  of  infknts  which  are  bom  there;  and  Dr.  H.  has  been  inform- 
ed that  nearlly  the  same  proportion  is  destroyed  by  it  in  the  neighbouring 
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Ulands.  It  has,  he  continues,  baffled  the  skill  of  every  medical  practitioner 
Vrho  has  hitherto  attempted  its  cure,  at  least  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred.  «  From  what  I  have  been  informed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  use 
of  cold  water  is  an  almost  certain  prophylactic  against  the  invasion  of  this 
disease  in  the  new  bom  infant.  It  was  formerly  pursued"  <*  on  the  east 
coast  of  Essequebo,  under  the  care  of  an  Indian  woman  who  acted  as 
midwife,  &c.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  dipping  the  infiuits  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  of  throwing  it  over  and  washing  them  therewith  immediately  af- 
ter birth,  and  repeating  it  once  or  twice  a  day,  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  a  single  instance  for  many  years.  I  can  also  say  from  m|r 
own  knowledge,  that  the  native  Indians  universally  employ  cold  water 
with  their  infimts,  as  described  above,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  an  infant 
among  them  that  had  the  infirmity  in  question." 

'Dt*  H.  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  and  essential  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  an  irritative  impression  made  on  the  nervous  system  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  umbilical  chord,  caused  by  the  ligature  which  is  applied 
to  it  at  birth,  a  custom  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  destructive  tenden- 
cy, is  entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  He  remarks  that  the  ap- 
plication of  turpentine,  on  cutting  the  cord,  is  represented  by  some  to 
be  a  preventive  of  lock-jaw.  <*lt  may,  when  otiier  circumstances  are 
favourable,  have  some  influence,  but  is  not  alone  worthy  of  much  con- 
fidence, as  experience  has  fully  proved." 

Dr.  H.  next  adu  whether  the  disease  may  not  be  prevented  by  cutting 
the  umbilical  chord,  and  applying  a  cautery,  instead  of  tying  with  liga^ 
lure,  accoxding  to  the  Indian  practice.  *<They  compress  the  end  of 
the  chord  between  ^e  fingers  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  apply  a  hot  iron 
cr  an  ignited  coal.''  He  thinks  well  of  soft  cataplasms  applied  to  the 
umbilicus;  and  states  that  as  opium  is  efficient  in  the  cure  of  the  lock- 
jaw, it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  useful  in  preventing  it. 

"  It  further  seems  probable  that  one  of  the  efficient  causes  of  lock- 
jaw in  new  bom  infimts  lies  in  the  purging  plan  so  commonly  pursued. 
Of  this  I  am  fully  convinced,  since  I  have  found  the  disease  in  adults  to 
be  constantly  aggravated  by  purging.  The  plantation,  Walton  Hall, 
on  the  coast  of  Essequebo,  lost  many  infants  under  the  usual  treatment, 
when  about  aght  years  since,  a  direction  paper,  from  a  supposed  connois- 
seur, was  suspended  at  the  entrance  of  the  lying-in-house,  which  speci- 
fied that  the  navel  should  be  dressed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  that 
a  certain  purging  mixture  should  be  given  daily.  I  do  not  remember 
tlie  composition  {  but  castor  oil  was  the  main  ingredient  These  direc- 
tioQS  were  followed  for  several  years,  during  which  time  most  of  themH) 
were  destroyed  by  locked  jaw.  This  practice  was  continued  until  the 
present  manager,  Mr.  Keane,  broke  the  spell ;  and  since  that  time,  I  am 
MUbrmed  they  have  been  more  fortunate."  Purging,  Dr.  H.  thinks, 
jirodttces  these  fatal  effects,  by  proving  a  *<  fertile  source  of  irritation  to 
the  tender  bowels  of  the  infant,"  <*directiy  tending  to  induce  tetanus 
at  m  time  when  the  nervous  system  is  already  in  a  state  of  perturbation 
from  the  separation  of  the  umbilicus." 

34.  Trtatment  of  Perit&miis, — The  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital  by  Dr.  EUiotson 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  affording  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  treating 
peritoiiitis,  adopted  by  the  most  experienced  and  acute  phjrsicians  in 
London.  A  patient  came  in  for  peritonitis,  **and  had  had  the  disease, 
iBore  or  less,  for  seven  days.  It  had  come  on  suddenly  after  venr  hard 
work,  so  that  most  probably  the  man  had  been  sweating  profusely  and 
then  exposed  to  cold.    The  abdomen  was  tender  over  twetf  put. 
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He  vomited,  and  had  had  no  stool  as  he  said,  for  three  days.  He  was 
bled  immediately  to  fainting,  and  forty  leeches  were  then  without  delay 
applied  on  the  abdomen.  I  £^ve  him  a  scruple  of  calomel,  as  he  had 
bad  no  stool  for  three  days,  and  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours  afterwards.  He  took  two  or  three  doses  of  cas- 
tor oil,  when  it  was  judged  right  to  give  him  another  scruple  of  calomel, 
as  well  as  a  con^on  clyster  and  more  castor  oil  in  the  evening.  This  was 
all  done,  and  then  his  bowels  were  opened  ;  but  it  was  not  effected  till  he 
bad  taken  two  scruples  of  calomel,  two  or  three  ounces  of  castor  oil,  and 
'#Ki  had  a  clyster.  Sixteen  leeches  were  applied  in  the  evening,  and  he 
Iras  considerably  better.  However,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days^ 
some  tenderness  still  existing  in  the  abdomen,  twenty  leeches  more  were 
applied.  He  had  a  dose  of  calomel  three  or  four  hours  af^wf^ids,  his 
mouth  became  tender;  and  he  was  presently  weU.  You  may  judge  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  cure,  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  case  was  very  severe* 
the  agony  excruciating,  he  only  came  in  on  the  7th  instant,  and  was 
able  to  go  out  on  the  24th,  notwithstanding  these  evacuations^  and  the  free 
exhibition  of  mercuiy." 

25.  Epilepsy  curat  by  JtnHpkhfutiea, — In  the  same  lecture  Dr.  EUiotson 
describes  the  following  case.  The  patient  was  a  boy.  **  He  had  been  ill 
three  weeks.     He  had  a  constant  throbbing  at  his  temples  and  in  the  fore- 

,  head,  and  at  the  vertex.  He  had  tightness  of  the  forehead,  as  if  it  were 
jMund  by  a  hoop  ;  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  forehead,  constant  vertigo, 
lAd  some  little  dimness  of  sig^t.  l^is  sleep  was  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams.  Sometimes  his  hands  and  his  feet  were  benumbed,  and  tingled 
as  if  they  were  asleep.  Besides  all  tiiese  symptoms,  which  were  constant, 
he  had  fits  of  epilepsy.  He  was  in  the  Hospital,  it  seems,  six  jews  ago, 
for  similar  general  qrmptoms  in  the  head,  and  had.  faintings,  as  he  termed 
tiiem  ;  but  now,  instead  of  fainting^  he  had  regular  epilepsy.  I  mentioned 
in  a  former  lecture,  speaking  of  epilepsy,  that  in  its  mildest  degree  it  re- 
sembles fainting.  This  last  accordingly  when  he  was  here  before,  felt  just 
as  if  he  were  only  fainting  ;  but  this  was  decided  inflammatory  epilepsy, 
and  to  be  removed  required  only  antiphlogistic  means. 

He  was  cupped  on  the  occiput  to  a  pint,  put  on  low  diet  and  took  mer- 
cury— ten  g^ns  of  blue  pill  three  times  a  day.  On  the  20th  of  December 
he  was  bled  to  a  pint,  and  the  4th  (January),  twenty  leeches  were  applied 
to  his  temples;  and  these  were  continued  every  other  day  with  a  cold  wash. 
From  the  12th  of  January  twenty  leeches  were  applied  every  day,  to  the 
end  of  the  month;  and  from  the  first  of  Februaiy  they  were  applied  every 
other  day.  He  had  no  more  fits;  in  fact  he  had  none  afWr  he  came  to  the 
hospital,  and  all  the  pains  in  his  bead  diminished  so  considerably  they  they 
were  reduced  to  nothing,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  keep  him  in  the 
house.  Of  course  he  took  aperient  medicine — house  physic  every  day^  ac- 
cording as  it  was  necessary.  This  was  one  of  the  cases  of  inffammatory 
epilepsy,  and  it  was  subdued  by  the  adoption  of  anti-inflammatoiy  means." 

26.  Treatment  of  Rheumatism,  — Dr.  Lowder  of  Dover,  in  a  letter  address- 
to  the  editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  and  published  in  one  of  the 
numbers  for  March  of  that  journal,  offers  some  interesting  practical  remarks 
on  the  use  of  colchicum  in  rheumatism.  Dr.  L.  states  ^t  on  perusing 
those  cases  of  this  disease  which  have  been  treated  with  the  remedy  in 
question,  he  has  veiy  generally  remarked,  that  as  soon  as  purging  has  been 
produced,  the  latter  has  been  discontinued.  The  consequence,  he  adds, 
has  been  at  most  a  palliation  of  the  disease,  and  frequently  discredit  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  drug  in  the  treatment  of  it ;  whereas  the  peculiar  virtues 
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of  the  colchicum  are  very  seldom  to  be  obtained,  unless  that  very  effect  has 
been  produced.  The  observation  of  this  fact  has  led  Dr.  L.  to  the  com- 
bination of  this  plant  with  medicines  possessing  active  purging  power,  and 
the  form  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  his  hands  as  well  as  in  that  of 
others,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  vinum  colcliici  in  an  ordinary  saline  draught 
consisting  of  infusion  of  Senna  with  Epsom  salts,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  fluid 
drachm  every  four  or  six  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  very  freely  acted  on. 
**  This  rarely  fails  in  alleviating  the  pains  In  a  remarkable  degree,  and  If  a 
moderate  action  be  maintained  on  the  bowels  by  lessening  the  dose,  or  ob- 
serving longer  Intervals  between  each,  a  speedy  cure,  usually  results  from 
this  plan.  Slight  rheumatic  pains  are  often  allayed  by  a  single  dose,  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  patient  Is  too  weak  to  bear  Its  operation. 

The  wine  employed  by  Dr.  L.  Is  made  according  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopcela,  by  macerating  a  pound  of  the  fresh  bulb  In 
twelve  ounces  of  very  dilute  spirit. 

"The  cases  which  have  been  treated  by  this  plan,  have  been  some  of  an 
acute,  others  of  a  chronic  form?  and  very  seldom  has  It  become  necessary 
to  premise  either  general  or  local  blood-letting,  though  of  course  I  am  far 
from  wishing  either  of  tliese  means  to  be  neglected  In  cases  which  require 
depletion.  One  particular  advantage  appears  to  me  to  result  from  this  mode 
of  administration,  viz.  that  tlie  colclucum  wluch  by  repetition  so  frequently 
disagrees  with  the  stomach,  produces  Its  full  effects  speedily,  so  as  to  ren- 
der its  continued  exhibition  seldom  necessary.  Some  few  persons  cannot 
retain  It  on  their  stomachs  In  any  form,  and  then  It  might  be  advantageous 
to  exlilblt  the  hydrocyanic  acid  eltlier  In  combination,  or  some  time  before 
giving  the  colchicum." 

27.  Hydrocyamc  Acid  in  the  cure  of  Vomiiing, — Dr.  Elliotson,  in  one  of  his 
clinical  lectures,  recommends  the  use  of  prusslc  acid  for  arresting  vomiting 
not  dependent  on  Inflammation.  When  this  morbid  state  exists,  he  relies  on 
antlphloglstlcs.  He  remarks,  **It  has  the  propci-tles  of  an  anodyne  on  the 
stomach  particularly,  and  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  tlie  morbid  In'ltablhty 
which  pnxluces  vomiting.  It  is  no  exaggeration  when  I  state  that  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  vomiting  which  has  lasted  for  months,  cease  on  tlie  exhibition  of 
the  first  dose  of  tins  medicine.  Fi*cquently,  however.  In  cases  of  spasmodic 
pain  of  the  stomach,  you  will  find  that  the  first  dose,  or  the  second,  or  even 
one  week's  exhibition  will  not  answer  tlic  desired  end:  you  will  be  much  more 
struck  with  Its  use  In  lessening  vomiting  than  In  lessening  pain  in  the  stomach. 
But  you  will  find  It  of  no  service  unless  you  make  a  distinction  between  the 
existence  of  inflammation,  and  the  existence  of  distant  causes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mere  morbid  Irritability  of  tlic  stomach  Itself  upon  the  other." 

The  following  practical  directions  will  be  found  useful.  "Hydrocyanic  acid 
is  amedlclne  that  Is  exceedingly  powerful,  and  you  cannot  give  it  in  the  same 
dose  when  the  stomach  Is  empty  and  when  It  Is  full.  When  the  stomach  n 
fiill  tlie  dificrcncc  of  a  drop  may  cause  a  g^cat  difference  In  the  eflTects.  Sup- 
posing you  arc  giving  three  drops,  three  times  a  day  after  meals,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  right  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  drops  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
You  cannot.  In  general,  g^ve  It  on  an  empty  stomach  more  than  once  In  the 
day,  because  when  food  has  been  once  taken,  the  second  meal  comes  usually 
before  tlie  stomach  is  as  empty  as  It  was  before.  On  this  account,  I  make  It  a 
rule  to  give  it  after  breakfast,  in  the  aflemoon,  and  the  last  thing  at  night. 
As  it  b  so  powerful,  you  cannot  tell  before  hand  the  dose  tliat  will  be  home, 
and  you  should  begin  wlUi  a  small  quantity,  such  as  you  know  can  hardly 
disagree  with  the  stomach."  "You  will  find  this  (medicine)  of  great  use 
for  another  purpose — for  making  otlier  medicines  set  upon  the  stomach, 
wluch  would  otherwise  disagree  with  It    You  may  lessen  this  natural  irrita«- 
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bility  of  the  stomach  to  much  that  iodme,  cokhicmn  and  medicines  of  Out 
actire  description,  will  Ircquently  sit  upon  it,  whereas  the^  would  not  un- 
less ten  minutes  before  you  gave  a  dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  me- 
dicines may  remain  upon  the  stomach  if  you  unite  pnisHC  acid  with  them^ 
but  it  answers  b^ter  lor  this  purpose  if  giren  ten  minutes  before,  so  as  t9 
come  into  fVdl  operatioQ  before  the  acrid  medicines  are  taken,  bi  ot^ganic^ 
affections  of  the  stomach,  you  will  frequently  find  it  answer  better  than  usf 
other  medicine,  to  allay  the  ▼omiting'  and  pain." 

.  38.  NewpraeiktinJkuUandCkrmdeRheumfii^  IfttcheD, 

of  this  city,  in  an  essay  under  the  above  title,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medkad  Sciences,  calls  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  foim 
of  disease  wmwlating  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism,  but  depending'  on  an 
irritation  of  the  spinal^marrow.  In  such  cases,  he  recommends  local  deple- 
tion of  blood  from  that  part  of  the  spine  which  supplies  with  netres  the 
parts  in  a  state  of  actire  inflammation.  Dr.  IC  ^es  the  details  of  ten 
cases,  eight  of  which  were  treated  under  his  direction  after  this  method  at 
the  Pennsylyania  Hosmtal,  and  were  drawn  up  by  Ort.  Stewiitisoa  and 
Nonis,  the  resident  physicians  of  that  house.  Inidl  these  cases  the  pboi 
was  hij^y  «uccessfuL     We  extract  the  following  case* 

William  Anderson,  coloured  man,  a  seaman,  aged  fiffy,  wia  adnntted 
into  the  Pennsylvania  HoM>ital,  on  the  31st  of  Deconber,  for  a  chrome 
rheumatism  of  upwards  or  five  years  duration.  Occasionally  the  (£sease 
fntemutted,  but  generally  continued  to  affect  him  during  the  cold  season. 
The  pain  affected  at  one  or  at  various  times,  almost  every  part  of  the  n^ftl 
aide  nom  head  to  heel,  but  had  in  no  case  at  any  period,  crossed  to  the  op- 
pomte  ride.  Like  other  cases  of  chronic  riieumatism,  it  was  most  severe  m 
cold  weather,  and  when  warm  in  bed.  According  to  his  statement  he  sel- 
dom suffered  from  a  winter  attack  lor  a  less  period  than  three  or  four 
month%  and  the  existing  exaceriiation  had  lasted  only  a  few  weeks. 

On  the  second  January,  two  days  afler  his  admission,  eight  cups  were 
applied  to  the  baeko^  the  neck  and  left  aide  of  the  kead^  and  a  powder  was 
taken,  consisting  of  guaiacum  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  of  each  ten  grains^ 
with  directions  to  repeat  it  three  times  a  day.  On  tiie  3d — '*Pain  in  the 
head  and  arm  completely  gone — kg  no  better."  On  the  4th,  as  on  the  3d — 
a  blister  to  the  neck,  and  eight  cups  over  the  lumbar  spine.  On  the  Sih, 
"  says  the  cups  almost  immediately  relieved  the  pain  in  the  leg.  He  now 
feels  perfectly  well.** 

On  ac^^ount  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  the  patient  was  not  dis- 
charged until  the  latter  part  of  Febniary,  during  which  period  he  remained 
entirely  free  from  disease. 

29.  Extract  of  Belladonna  and  Budtu  Leaioea  in  Spaamodie  Strieimta  of  the 
Urethra, — Mr.  Edwin  Long,  in  a  short  paper  inserted  in  the  Londcm  Medi- 
cal and  Ph3r8ical  Journal,  (April,  1831,)  relates  an  interesting  case  of  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra,  in  which  the  topical  use  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
was  attended  with  the  happiest  result.  This  practice  has  been  already  re- 
sorted to  by  M.  Chevalier  and  M.  Tyrrel,  of  London,  as  our  readers  will 
find  recorded  in  the  same  journal;  but  Mr.  Long's  case  occurred  long  before 
the  publication  of  those  gentlemen  had  appealed. 

The  subject  of  the  case  in  question  was  a  waterman,  aged  fifty  years. 
Mr.  L.  found  him  in  great  pain,  from  an  inability  to  vmd  urine— -he  had 
been  frequently  under  the  care  of  respectable  surgeons  for  a  eonMutional 
gravelly  eomptaini;  but  they  all  failed  m  giving  him  more  than  temp<Mvy 
relief,  the  disease  always  returning  upon  exposure  to  cold,  or  too  much  ex- 
ercise used  in  walking.    He  could  at  that  time,  only  pass  his  water  by  dropsy 
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and  had  oniy  Tended  about  a  teacupful  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
The  uflual  remedies  proving  of  no  avail,  Mr.  L.  attempted  to  introduce  a 
catheter;  but  found  a  completely  strictured  urethra,  the  instrument  not 
passing  farther  than  about  two  inches  along  the  canal.  Mr.  L.  succeeded 
in  passing  a  veiy  small  wax  bougie  as  far  as  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  but  beyond  this  it  would  not  pass.  Bleedbg  to  syncope,  hot  bath, 
an  attempt  at  introduction  while  in  the  bath,  &c.  were  resorted  to  during 
three  days,  but  without  success. 

**  The  patient's  state  now  became  alarming;  the  bladder  was  distended  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  I  dreaded  eveiy  moment  lest  it  should  give  way;  I 
therefore  determined,  as  a  dernier  resort  to  puncture  it  through  the  rectum. 
This  I  was  almost  upon  the  point  of  doing,  when  it  struck  me  that  pertiaps, 
the  belladonna,  from  its  peculiar  relaxing  powers,  might  exert  a  beneficial 
influence;  with,  therefore,  the  least  possible  delay,  some  extract  was  sent 
for,  and,  afler  diluting  a  portion  of  it  with  water,  it  was  well  rubbed 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  urethra,  and  particularly  in  the  perineum.  I 
then  took  a  small  bougie,  and  made  a  groove  along  it,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Carpue,  smeared  ue  extremity,  and  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  well  with 
the  undiluted  extract,  and  without  much  difficulty,  passed  it  as  far  as  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  when  after  remaining  a  few  seconds, 
I  could  distinctly  fed  something  g^ve  way,  and  it  slipt  into  the  bladder. 
The  water  escaped  gradually  along  the  groove  made  in  the  bougie  to  the 
extent  of  many  pints."  « It  was  some  days  before  I  could  intr^uce  the 
smaUfit  sized  craieter,  and  never  that,  so  violent  was  the  spasm,  without 
the  use  of  the  belladonna." 

The  cure  occupied  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth.  The  use  of  the  bella- 
donna occasioned  neither  incontinence  of  urine  nor  any  other  bad  effect, 

Mr.  Long  adds,  that  be  has  often  prescribed  the  buchu  leaves  in  stricture 
and  different  affections  of  the  urinaiy  organs,  and  has  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  them* 

^.  Extrad  of  OraHoia  (&dge  Hy8$op)  in  Dehrium  Tremefu^-^An  offi- 
cer, thir^-two  years  of  age,  of  a  vig^orous  constitution,  and  always  in  the 
enjorment  of  good  health,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  very  freely 
for  SOL  years.  He  had  lately  swallowed  extraordiiiary  quantities  of  brandy. 
One  evening,  afler  having  eaten  but  very  little  for  some  weeks,  he  was  at^ 
tacked  with  severe  headach,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  delirium,  and 
the  appearance  of  spectres  before  his  eves.  These  symptoms  increased, 
and  tne  following  day  leeches  were  apphed  to  his  head,  and  blisters  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  a  mild  infusion  of  valerian  was  prescribed.  No  im- 
provement occivredf  and  M.  Mulirbeck  was  consulted.  He  found  the  pa- 
tient dressed  and  up,  but  reeling  here  and  there,  and  stretching  out  his 
tiemblinff  hands  towards  the  objects  which,  in  his  delirium,  he  imagined 
he  behdd.  He  talked  incessantly,  and  changfed  lus  subjects  abruptly. 
Sometimes  he  sought  for  arms  to  repel  the  enemy:  then  believed  his  cham- 
ber on  fire,  &c.  He  occauonally  knew  the  persons  about  him,  but  more 
frequently  he  confounded  them  with  the  imaginary  spectres.  His  pulse 
was  rapid,  small  and  hard;  his  looks  fixed  and  vacant;  there  was  an  in- 
creased and  circumscribed  redness  of  the  face;  tongue  red  and  towards  the 
base  covered  with  mucus.  The  patient  had  no  appetite,  but  periodically 
a  troablesome  thirst,  which  he  gpratified  by  drinlung  snvidl  beer.  Bowels 
constipated  for  forty-eight  hours.  No  pam  was  felt  from  the  blisters,  al- 
though no  dressing  had  been  applied.  No  sleep  since  the  commencement 
of  the  delirium. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
diacesei  it  was  a  iub4nflainmatory  delirium  tremens.    M.  Muhrbech  pre- 
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scribed  immediately  three  grains  of  extract  of  gratiola,  with  a  scruple  of 
tartrate  of  potash,  to  be  taken  in  water  eveiy  hour.  At  the  expiration  of 
seven  hours,  twenty ^ne  grains  of  the  extract  having  been  taken,  the  ps- 
tient  became  more  calm.  He  was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  and  in  half  an 
hoiu*  he  fell  fast  asleep.  He  slept  for  seven  hours,  and  awoke  the  next 
morning  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  His  bowels  were  freely  evacu- 
ated; he  remained,  perfectly  conscious,  and  remembered  neariy  eveiy  ci^ 
cumstance  that  had  happened  during  the  delirium.  From  this  time  no 
medicine  was  eiven;  he  drank  some  coffee,  and  arose  from  bed  with  little 
to  compbdn  ofexcept  debility. 

When  this  case  of  delirium  tremens  is  compared  with  others,  in  which 
opium  has  proved  efficacious,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  nature  of  this 
disease  is  very  variable,  and  the  treatment  must  necessarily  be  varied  ac- 
cordingly, if  we  wish  to  treat  it  successfully.  We  must  abstain  from  ad- 
ministering opium  when  the  character  of  the  delirium  manifests  an  exalted 
state  of  the  corporeal  powers,  and  when  the  patient  shows  leas  timidity, 
than  excessive  and  violent  paroxysms  of  passions;  when  the  hands  appear 
to  be  rather  in  a  sthenic  than  an  asthenic  spasm;  and  where  there  are  general 
sigfns  of  an  inflammatory  diathesis.  In  all  these  cases  opium  will  be  inju- 
rious, while  the  extract  of  g^tiola,  in  general,  acte  as  a  specific.— 'Zondon 
Med,  andPhys,  Joumai,from  HufelancTs  Journal 

31.  TrealfMnt  of  Leprtu^-^K  case  of  this  disease,  or  rather  of  psorians 
guttata,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between  lepra  and  psoriasis,  came  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  was  mentioned 
in  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  by  that  accomplished  physician  on  the  7th 
March,  1831,  (London  Medical  Gazette  lor  April  2d.)  It  was  cored,  or 
nearly  so.  Dr.  E.  states  that  the  treatment  consisted  in  repeated  bleedings, 
from  which  the  patient  always  found  very  great  relief,  and  the  exhibition 
of  liquor  arsenicalis.  He  does  not  know  that  the  latter  was  the  efficient 
remedy,  and  from  what  he  saw,  he  is  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  cure 
to  the  bleeding.  The  patient  had  no  pain  in  the  head;  but  had  lost  his 
memory.  This,  says  Dr.  E.  he  did  not  mention  the  first  day,  but  only  two 
days  afterwards,  having  very  consistently  forgotten  that  he  had  lost  his 
memory.  He  was  bled  on  his  admission,  and  also  the  following  day,  to 
twenty  ounces;  and  these  two  bleedings  restored  his  recollection.  He  was 
once  afterwards  bled  to  a  pint,  in  consequence  of  complaining  of  consider- 
able itching  of  the  skin.  He  was  kept  on  low  diet  from  the  time  of  his 
admission  till  he  went  away.  He  was  admitted  on  the  13th  of  January,  and 
dismissed  on  the  5th  of  March.  He  took  the  liquor  arsenicalis  in  doses  of 
never  more  than  seven  drops  three  times  a-day.  He  began  with  two  dropsy 
and  gradually  increased  it  The  scales  had  entirely  disappeared,  but  there 
were  still  a  few  red  spots  in  the  skin,  where  the  eruption  had  been.  This 
little  redness  is  likely  to  remain  some  time  exactly  as  it  does  after  other 
cutaneous  diseases  and  burns. 
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32.  Transportation  into  France  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  in 
the  Colonies  of  Yellow  Fever,  or  other  diseases, — The  French  minister  of  the 
marine  has  asked  for  information  on  this  subject  from  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine.  A  committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Keraudren,  Marc,  Pariset, 
Dalmas,  and  Goubeiran,  conclude  their  report  as  follows: 

1.  The  Itansportation  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dead  in  the  Colonies,  may 
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in  of  a  conlagious  malaily  prev«iliiig 
rsome  time  to  appear. 

2.  The  transportation  ought,  however,  only  to  be  permitted  after  Ihe  lo- 
cal Biithurity  shall  hive  assuKcl  itself  Ihit  the  necessary  prccHiitioni  for 
disinfection  and  for  preserving  the  dead  body  shall  have  been  token  imder 
the  direction  of  professional  men. 

3.  The  transportation  in  public  vessels  ought  only  to  be  permitted  by 
the  express  autliorisation  of  the  minister  of  marine. 

4.  The  transportation  in  mercluuit  vessels  ought  only  to  take  place  after 
the  »uthoii«ation  of  the  minister  of  tlie  interior!  and  the  landing  of  the 
body  or  bodies  in  the  ports  of  France,  should  only  be  performed  after  ap- 

E rising  a  sanitary  commission  or  board  of  health  of  the  circumstance,  and 
aving  it  done  under  its  inspection. 

The  reporters  assume  as  a  fact  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever, 
and  the  probability  of  its  becoming  the  focus  of  contagion  when  transport- 
ed abnHul — all  of  which  argues  more  the  refinement  of  academicians  than 
the  knowledge  which  shoulil  distinguish  practical  and  practising  physi- 
cians. They  recommend  that  when  it  is  desired  by  the  fnends  of  the  de- 
funct to  Mnd  the  body  to  Prance,  it  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  placed  at 
the  dispoaal  of  profeasional  men,  who  are  to  proceed  to  its  muntmifitalion  or 
embalming.  That  ia,  they  are  to  open  the  cavities,  take  out  the  intestines 
and  bnin,  which  are  to  be  buried  deep,  having  previously  been  surrounded 
with  quicklime.  They  arc  then  to  put  the  body  into  a  saline  solution — 
preference  being  given  to  corrosive  sublimate,  lulphat  of  iron,  sulphat  of 
copper,  or,  in  general,  to  the  metallic  salts,  over  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
ones.  The  solution  should  be  kept  up  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  saturated 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  immersion  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  small 
bag  filled  with  the  saline  substance,  and  plunged  in  the  fluid,  wliich  should 
be  stirred  or  shook  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  be  asstu'ed  of  the  uniform 
■aturation  oflhe  entire  mass.  Numerous  and  deep  incisions  are  to  be  made 
in  the  Aesh,  in  order  to  bcilitate  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  fluid.  After 
B  week's  immersion,  the  body  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  liiiuid,  and  left  two 
or  three  days  on  a  hurdle,  or,  still  better,  suspended,  so  that  it  shall  be  well 
dried.  After  this,  all  the  cavities  are  to  be  well  filled  with  powdered 
nuicklime,  and  tlie  body  is  then  to  be  put  in  a  lead  coffin  of  suitable 
Ihickness  on  a  layer  of  quicklime,  coarsely  powdered.  The  coRin  is  to  bt 
filled  with  lime,  and  Uie  lid  carefully  soldered.  The  first  coffin  is  to  be  in- 
closed in  another  one  of  oak,  or  some  other  wood  of  a  firm  texture. 

The  following  precautions  recommended  for  adoption  when  a  body  is  to 
be  (Usinterred,  may  not  be  without  their  value,  when  this  is  done  with  a 
TKV  to  juridical  examinations.  The  committee  certainly  speak  with  a  due 
dtcad  of  contagious  or  mepliitic  exhalations  Irom  the  dead  body.  Were 
they  approaching  one  that  had  been  buried  in  the  city  of  the  plague,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  careful. 

They  direct  that  the  mould  of  the  grave  shall  be  moistened  with  water 
— turated  with  chloride  of  lime.  I'hc  liquid  shall  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  the  ground,  andafterthe  moistened  stratum  or  portion  shall  have  been 
removed,  to  water  the  now  uppermost  stratum  as  before,  and  so  on,  in  such 
»  manner  that  the  earth  removed  shall  always  have  been  first  wet  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  chloride.  When  the  coffin  is  reached,  fluid  cliloride 
ifcnuld  be  introduced  into  it — the  precise  mode  is  not  specified:  it  is  to  be 
ft««(l  from  all  adherent  earth,  and  raisedbymeanaof  ropes,  without  break- 
ing it.  The  whole  ia  then  to  be  immersed  in  chloride  of  lime,  and  water. 
ARcr  a  half  hour's  immersion,  the  body  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and 
the  various  steps  towarda  iti  mummification  to  be  adopted,  which  have  al- 
ready been  detailed. 
Vol.  XJI.~I  i 
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Hie  reporters  admit  that  the  procen  indicated  abore  to  reduce  the  body 
to  the  state  of  a  mummy,  is  not  complete,  but  rather  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  In  order  to  succeed  in  permanently  presenrin^  the  body, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  perhaps  two  months  in  a  saline  hquor,  until  inciiiooi 
made  in  the  thickest  parts  had  shown  that  they  were  completely  saturated 
with  it.  To  this  iounersion  ought  to  succeed  a  complete  denccatian  in  tbe 
air,  and  tiie  precaution  of  filling^  the  cavities  with  dressed  flax,  or,  itill 
better,  aromatic  and  resinous  astnng^ts.  ^  After  this  the  body  placed  in  t 
leaden  cofl&n  in  the  midst  of  quicklmie,  might,  for  ages,  resist  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  time.  CommendUory  reference  b  made  in  a  note,  to  tbe 
very  complete  process  of  embalming,  detailed  by  M.  Boudet  in  the  DiCi- 
iionnaire  da  Scteneea  M4dicaU». 

33.  Can  a  Woman  he  pregnant  unihoui  knatving  it  ? — Hr.  Lozes  in  the 
Jbrekha  Qtn.  dt  M^deeme  givts  two  cases  calculated  to  ud  us  in  the  solution 
of  the  above  medico4egal  question.  He  premises  an  account  of  them  by 
the  following  observations:— 

Most  women  accused  of  infanticide,  allege  in  thdr  defence,  that  they  £d 
not  know  of  their  being  pregnant.  Many  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence 
have  admitted  the  posswuity  of  such  ignorance,  in  cases  in  which  the  womsn 
has  conceived  during  her  sleep,  or  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  or  in  a  disease 
which  deprived  her  of  her  senses. 

Though  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero  and  the  other  agns  of  preg- 
nancy must  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  apprise  the  woman  pf  her  true 
situation,  yet  M.  OrfiJa  cafes  several  accounts  of  married  women,  who  had 
been  movers  and  who  had  no  motive  in  concealing  their  pregnancy,  raich 
the  full  term  of  thdr  {gestation  without  at  all  suspecting  the  state  which 
th^  were  in.  Tliose  which  I  am  going  to  detai]^  says  M.  Lozes,  and  ^ 
which  I  was  a  witness,  wiU  conoborate,  if  it  be  pomble,  the  opinion  of  this 
learned  professor. 

Case  L  I  was  consulted  in  the  month  of  Aug^ust  1819,  by  a  female  to 
whom  I  had  before  rendered  professional  services,  and  who  placed  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  me.  Tlus  woman,  taller  than  common,  and  of  a  very 
thin  habit,  had  the  abdomen  very  much  swelled,  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
thought  herself  attacked  with  abdominal  dropsy.  After  having  examined 
her  with  care,  I  told  her  that  I  believed  her  to  be  with  child:  to  which,  she 
frankly  rephed,  that  she  did  not  think  so,  and  for  the  following  reasons.* — 
She  told  me  that  she  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  that  she  had  ceased  to  men- 
struate in  her  forty-second  year,  that  she  had  entered  the  house  of  a  bachelor 
as  a  housekeeper,  that  they  had  always  lived  in  connubial  state,  always  adop- 
ting precautiona,  (these  were  her  words),  but  that  for  the  four  years  past, 
when  she  ceased  to  menstruate,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  adopt  tnese 
precautions:  she  also  added  ihaX  she  did  not  experience  any  of  tfie  incon- 
veniences observed  by  pregnant  women,  and  that  she  never  felt  any  move- 
ments in  her  abdomen.  It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  just  related,  that 
this  woman  spoke  with  frankness,  and  yet  I  thought  proper  to  delay  for  a 
while  prescribing  the  treatment  suitable  for  the  d^ase  under  which  she  be- 
lieved herself  to  labour.  About  mx  weeks  afterwards,  I  was  called  to  this 
same  woman,  and  brought  her  to  bed  of  a  well  formed  child. 

Cask  II.  In  the  month  of  October  1824^  being  at  Rheims,  a  physician  of 
that  city  (Dr.  Noel)  requested  me  to  go  with^him  to  visit  a  lady  who  for 
twenty-four  hours  past  had  suffered  from  violent  pains  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  had  gone  on  increaung  in  spite  of  diet, 
semicupia  and  emollient  fomentations.  Dr.  N.  told  me  that  he  believed  the 
uterus  to  be  affected;  for,  said  he,  during  these  six  hours  past,  a  sanguino- 
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lent  sanies  has  been  flowine  from  the  vulva.  On  our  arrival  at  the  patient's 
we  found  her  seated,  and  omy  sufFeiing^  from  pain  at  mtervals;  she  infonned 
me  that  she  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  that  she  had  been  married  thirty  years, 
and  had  her  menses  regulariy  until  forty-five  years  old,  and  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  but  had  never  borne  children. 

As.  there  flowed  from  the  vulva  matters  tinged  with  blood.  If.  Noel  so* 
licited  the  lady  to  allow  me  to  make  an  examination,  to  which  die  consented, 
and  I  own  that  I  was  astoni^ed  at  finding  the  haul  of  a  child  ready  to 
pais  the  superior  strait. 

When  I  announced  that  the  patient  was  about  to  be  brought  to  bed,'  both 
she  and  her  husband  were  not  a  little  astonished;  she  who  had  always  been 
coipulent,  assured  me  that  the  volume  of  her  abdomen  had  not  been  enlarged, 
and  that  die  had  never  felt  any  movements  of  the  cluld.  At  aU  events,  I 
detennined,  two  hours  after,  to  apply  the  forceps,  and  this  lady  was  ddi- 
vered  of  a  living  and  well  formed  child,  which  she  suckled  herself. 

I  oy^t  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  Dr.  Noel  had  only  seen  this  lady 
once,  from  the  time  in  which  she  had  been  taken  with  Ihe  supposed  colics. 
It  was  this  which  [  believe  led  him  into  the  eiror. 

34.  Efttu  of  MMy  Brtad  on  ike  Animal  Economy.  — It  is  now  three  years, 
sm  M.  Chevalier,  (Joum.  de  Chim.  Med.  &c.  Feb.  1831,)  since  M.  Baxruel* 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  had  handed  to  him  some  bread,  the  like  of  which 
havii)g  been  eaten  had  caused  serious  effects:  he  was  requested  to  examine 
it  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  did  not  contain  poisonous  matters*  ^H. 
Barruel  satisfied  himself  by  an  examination,  that  the  bread  which  was  mMv^ 
did  not  contain  the  ali^test  traces  of  hurtful  substances.  He  accordingW 
infened  that  the  mcddmess  of  the  bread  was  the  cause  of  t^e  sinister  acci* 
dents  which  had  followed  eating  it.  This  opimon  is  strengthened  by  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  facts. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Westerhoff  reported  the  following  cases.  He  was  called  tp 
two  duldren  of  a  labourer,  whom  he  found  display  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing. These  were  less  evident  in  the  younger  of  the  two,  aged  eight  yean^ 
than  in  the  other,  ten  years  old:  the  latter  had  the  face  mi  and  tumid;  ex- 
cited and  haggard  countenance;  dry  tongue,  feeble  and  quick  pulse.  He 
complained  or  violent  colic  pains,  faddiness,  headach,  and  inextingiusha- 
ble  thirst.  At  one  time  he  experienced  a  demre  to  deep,  at  another,  he 
wanted  to  vomit.— After  a  time  the  vomiting  suddenly  came  on,  followed 
eoon  by  a  copious  alvine  discharge — he  felt  himself  greatly  depressed,  was 
Indifferent  to  every  object  around  him,  and  dosed  from  time  to  tmie.  Some 
mfdv^*^  were  administered,  which  soon  removed  these  i^rmptoms,  and  the 
ictani  to  health  was  speedy.   Hie  other  child  was  also  rehevedby  vomitings 

By.inquiries  of  the  parents  of  these  children  and  of  the  latter  memselves. 
If.  Westerhoff  learnt  that  the  little  sufferers  had  eaten  nothing  the  even- 
iag  before  but  a  piece  of  stale  moldy  rye  bread.  The  doctor  could  not 
draw  any  inferences  from  tins  information;  but  some  days  after,  watermen 
eii|p^^  in  gmtherinr  shells  for  the  supply  of  lime  kilns^  having  made  use 
of  moldy  rye  bread  for  food,  being  part  of  a  small  suppily  ^nth  which  they 
kad  provided  themaelves  some  days  before,  were  likewise  taken  nek,  and 
were  fre^  fixmi  their  distress  by  vomiting,  which  supervened  in  conse- 
quence, and  all  the  alarming  ^rmptoms  disappeared. 

M.  Westerhoff  now  thought  himself  justifiable  in  supposing  that  thif 
yfftrrwjpg  might  be  the  effect  of  bread  altered  by  the  miieor  muctdik 
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VI.  HATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 

35.  Sialaeogue  aeti0i  of  Calomel pronudedby  ^dda, — In  the  Western  Jaax* 
Yia]  for  Jan.  IS  1,  Dr.  Thomas  Townsend,  of  Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Drake, 
states  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  **  that  acids  of  any  kind  will  cause 
calomel  to  affect  the  mouth,  when  no  such  effect  would  have  resulted  from 
its  use,  had  the  acids  been  entirely  avoided."  He  is  convinced  that  sul- 
phate  of  quinia  does  not,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Harty,  of  Dublin,  produce 
the  same  effect.  For  several  years  he  has  been  in  the  practice  of  using' 
the  sulphate  of  quinia  pretty  extensively  during  the  administration  of  calo- 
mel; but  has  never  observed  it  to  promote  the  sialagogue  operation  of  the 
mercurial.  He  sufimsts  that  possibly  Dr.  Harty  may  have  employed  the 
salt  of  quinia,  dissolved  in  water  by  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid; 
and  that  the  effect  alluded  to  may  have  been  produced  by  the  latter  ingre- 
dient. Dr.  Townsend  has  long  entertained  and  acted  on  the  opinion,  that 
we  may  obtain  from  mercury  2l  the  advantages  of  its  cathartic  and  altera- 
tive operation  in  fevers,  without  the  inconvenience  of  a  sore  mouth,  by 
simply  directing  the  patient  to  avoid  any  kind  of  acid;  and  is  no  less  con- 
Tinced  that  we  may  almost  always  succeed  in  producing  speedy  saUvadon, 
hj  giving  aold  drinks  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  washing  the  mouth  with 
vinegar  or  other  acids. 

o6.  Active  prindpU  ofElaierium. — ^In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  for  Api^  Jast,  we  find  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  D.  Morries,  pre- 
senting the  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  compoation  of  elateiium. 
It  is  generally  known  to  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Paris  claimed  the  discoveiy 
of  a  proximate  principle  in  this  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
elatifiy  under  the  impres»on  that  it  was  the  active  ingredient  of  the  medi- 
cine. Mr.  Merries,  however,  considers  it  nothing  more  than  ehhrophylkf 
or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  vegetables;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case; 
for,  though  resembling  this  principle  in  the  chemical  relations  stated  by 
Dr.  Paris,  it  was  found  to  possess  very  powerful  purgative  properties.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  the  elatin  of  Dr.  Paris  is  a  mixture  of  chlorophylle 
with  the  genuine  active  principle  of  the  plant,  which  Mr.  Morries  has  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  state. 

The  process  employed  by  Mr.  Morries  for  isolating  this  principle  is  veiy 
simple.  The  alcoholic  tincture  of  elaterium  is  evaporateid  to  die  consist- 
ence of  thin  oil,  and  while  still  warm,  is  thrown  into  boiling  distilled  wa^ 
tcr:  immediately  a  copious  white  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  and  increases 
in  quantity  as  the  liquor  cools.  This  precipitate  is  the  matter  in  question. 
It  should  be  separated  by  decantation  and  filtration,  and  repeatedly  washed 
with  distilled  water.  In  this  state  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  use;  but 
may  be  rendered  quite  pure  by  repeating  the  solution  in  alcohol  and  preci- 
pitation. 

**  It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  of  an  extremely  bitter  and  rather 
styptic  taste,  insoluble  in  water  and  the  alkalies,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  in  hot  olive  oil,  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  In  a  state  of  purity, 
it  forms  microscopic  rhombic  prisms,  striated  on  the  sides,  possessed  of  con- 
siderable lustre,  and  of  a  silky  appearance  when  in  mass.  It  is  decompos- 
ed by  the  strong  acids,  is  fusible  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  dissipated  in  thick,  whitish, 
pungent  vapours,  having  rather  an  anunoniacal  odour." 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  alkaline  properties;  and  is  denomi> 
nated  by  Mr.  Morries  tlcderine.  Its  medical  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
elaterium,  viz.  increased  secretion  of  urine,  nausea,  vomiting  and  fluid 
stools.    One-twelfUi  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Duncan 
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t  tufficient  dose  for  an  adult.  It  should  be  given  in  solution,  iks,  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficult  solubility  in  the  liquors  of  the  atomach,  it  is  uiicertain 
in  its  opention  in  the  state  of  pill.  Tlie  following  rurmiila  is  recommend- 
ed. Dissolre  one  gnun  of  claterinc  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol  with  four  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  and  gi»e  from  lialf  a.  dnichm  to  fortj'  drops  of  the  solution 
in  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water.  A  more  precise  direction  would  be, 
to  emplo}'  a  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  give  fromtlurty  to  forty  ounims  for 

The  best  British  elalerium  afforded  twenty-aiu  per  cent,  of  elaterine,  the 
worst  about  fifteen  per  cent, ;  and  a  portion  of  French  claterium  which  was 
examined  did  not  appear  to  contain  more  tlian  five  or  six  per  cent.  This 
great  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  drag' renders  the  general  substilution 
of  its  active  principle  highly  desirable,  especially  us  this  is  so  easily  ob- 

In  the  Joamal  of  the  Rovol  Tnttilulion  of  Great  Brilaitt  for  Ha;  last,  is 
■n  account  of  this  same  principle  by  Mr.  Henry  Hennel.  To  which  of  the 
two  nntlemcn  the  priority  of  discovery  belongs,  it  is  impossible  for  lis  to 
decide:  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  was  original  with 
both.  Mr.  Hennel  obtained  the  principle  by  treating  with  ether,  the  alco- 
holic eitnct  of  eUleriiim.  The  tincture  of  elaierium  upon  spontaneous 
Fvaponition  leaves  a  mass  consisting  of  ciyatalline  nuttier  mixed  with  a  green 
rennous  ndistance.  Ether  dissolves  the  latter,  leaving  the  crystals  in  a 
sUte  of  purity.  The  green  matter  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ethereal 
solution:  but  u  ether  dissolves  also  a  small  portion  of^  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance, the  two  principles  arc  mixed  in  tlic  residue.  Mr.  Morries  obtained 
daieriuni  by  a  rimilar  processj  but  was  induced  to  prefer  tlic  one  before  de- 
tailed, as  more  ample  and  less  expensive. 

Mr.  lienncl  obtained  from  one  hundred  parts  of  elaterium,  forty-four 
of  tlie  ciystalline  matter  (elaterine,)  seventeen  of  the  green  resin  (proba- 
bly chlorophyfle,)  ux  of  starch,  twenty-seven  of  lignin,  and  seven  of 
earthy  matter.  He  found  the  elaterium  soluble  in  five  times  its  weight  of 
cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  hot  alcohol. 

llie  green  re»n  upon  trial  was  found  to  purge  actively  in  a  dose  less  than 
one-third  of  ■  grain ;  but  tlus  effect  proba}>ly  resulted  from  tome  of  the 
FTyslallixalile  principle  with  which  it  Was  necessarily  mixed  when  procured 
bj  tlic  proccJB  of  Mr.  Ilenncl.  Tliis  gentleman  did  not  try  the  crystals  with 
a  view  to  their  medicinal  effect. 

37.  Nov  CrutlaUine  SuMana  obtained  from  Columbo — Cohimbine. — Mr. 
Wituitoeic,  of  Berlin,  has  recently  succeeded  in  extracting  the  bitter  prin> 
cipte  of  columbo  in  a  crystalline  form.  We  derive  the  following  parti cu- 
Unfrom  M\e  Journal  dt  Pkarmade,  of  Fcbniiiry,  1831.  Columbo  is  first 
exhausted  by  means  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  835.  The  alcohol  is  then  dis- 
tilled off  till  the  tincture  is  reduced  one-tlurd,  or  one  quarter;  and  the  re-  . 
maiiKler  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some  days.  Crystals  are  deposited,  which  ate 
to  be  washed,  ai>d  suhicqucntly  boiled  with  a  little  alcohol  and  animal  char- 
coJ.  The  cryrtaisare  tliua  obtained  pure.  They  may  also  be  procured  in 
a  very  iliort  time  by  acting  on  columbo  with  ether,  (.725)  and  abandoiung 
the  rcHilling  liquor  to  spontaneous  evapomtion. 

Colimibinc  ctysUlliics  in  transparent  qnadrilatenJ  prisms  with  a  rhom- 
bflidal  tnae.    It  i*  inudorou*  and  extremely  bitter,  without  alkaline  or  acid 

""■" ^rtica,  sduble  in  thirty  or  forty  parts  of  b<Hling  alcohol,  veiy  slightly 

Je  bi  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  at  common  tcmperaliires,  yet  imparting 

Vtliekc  Itqtuda  a  Mroni^y  bitter  taste.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  volatile  otl^ 
^  In  caiMic  alkaline  solutions  from  which  il  is  precipitated  by  the  acids. 
"    n  aolvent  of  this  new  principle  is  acetic  acid  (1.040.)  which  t»ke« 
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up  about  as  much  as  boiling'  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  colours  it,  at  first 
orange  yellow,  then  deep  red;  and  water  precipitates  it  from  the  solution 
of  a  light  rusty  colour.  Exposed  to  heat  it  melts  like  wax,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  decomposed,  without  yielding  ammonia.  Its  solution  in  al- 
cohol and  acetic  acid  is  not  affected  by  tincture  of  galls,  by  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, acetate  of  lead,  nor  other  metallic  salts. 

The  bitter  principle  of  columbo  discovered  by  M.  Planche,  in  1811,  ap- 
pears to  be  columbine  mixed  with  a  little  yellow  colouring  matter.  M. 
Planche  did  not  procure  it  in  a  ciystalline  form. 

38.  SaKdne  not  rendered  alkcdine  by  the  J^dds-^iU  eonveraion  into  a  peeu- 
kar  colouring  matter, — The  French  chemists  and  phannaciens  still  prosecute 
their  investigations  in  relation  to  this  substance;  and  although  we  cannot 
but  entertain  doubts  of  its  fitness  as  a  substitute  for  quiiua,  it  seems  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  discovery,  till  we  can  arrive  at 
somethmg  definite  and  certain  on  the  subject.  It  must  be  ccmfessed,  that 
we  ihould  have  more  satisfaction  in  this  pursuit,  were  it  not  occasionally  ne^ 
cessary  to  retrace  the  ground  over  which  we  had  already  passed.  In  our 
last  number,  we  took  some  pains  to  condense  from  the  Journal  de  Chinde 
Midkak^  an  account  of  researches  into  the  nature  of  salidne  by  M.  Pes- 
chier,  the  result  of  which  appeared  to  be,  that  this  substance,  though  neu- 
tral in  its  ordinary  state,  is  rendered  aUudine  hy  the  action  of  acids,  with 
which  it  then  combines  to  form  ciystallixable  salts.  We  have  now  to  an- 
nounce to  our  readers,  from  the  first  number,  for  1831,  of  the  same  Jour- 
nal, that  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  of  Peschier,  and  consequently 
the  correctness  of  his  inferences,  is  altogether  denied  by  M.  Braconnot,  who 
maintains,  that  salicine  is  not  rendered  idkaline  by  the  action  of  adds,  either 
in  a  concentrated  or  diluted  state.  **  It  is  impossible  for  me,"  sa^  M. 
Braconnot,  **to  agree  in  the  opinions  of  M.  Peschier^  or  even  to  admit  the 
slightest  facts  contained  in  his  note."  Our  readers  by  recurring  to  the  last 
number  of  our  Journal,  will  see  the  results  obtained  by  the  latter  chemist, 
and  we  shall  now  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  those  obtained  by  the  former 
from  similar  experiments. 

When  salicine  is  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  instead  of  forming'  a  nitrate, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  yields  carbazotic  acid,  united  to  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  M.  Braconnot  considers  analogous  to  the  resins.  Treated  with  dilu- 
ted sulphuric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  unchanged,  and  the  process  by  which  H. 
Peschier  obtained  the  sulphate  of  salicine,  yielded  to  M.  Braconnot  the 
salicine  itself  in  a  state  of  g^at  purity^  When  added  to  concentrated  sul- 
fihttric  acid,  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  and  imparts  to  the  acid  an  intense 
bright  red  colour,  which  undergoes  no  change  by  the  action  of  time.  Con- 
centrated acetic  acid,  boiled  upon  salicine,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
effects  no  change  in  this  principle,  which  re-appears  with  all  its  properties 
after  the  evaporation.  Muriatic  acid,  at  common  temperatures,  dissolves  it 
more  readily  than  water,  and  by  spontaneous  volatihzation,  yields  it  unal- 
tered; but  by  the  aid  of  heat,  this  acid  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  resinous 
matter.  In  no  instance,  did  M.  Braconnot  succeed  in  communicating-  alka- 
line properties  to  salicine,  or  in  combining  it  with  acids,  so  as  to  form  sa- 
line compounds. 

M.  Braconnot  succeeded  in  isolating  the  colouring  principle  into  which 
salicine  is  converted  by  sulphuric  acid^  and  found  it  to  be  without  tast^ 
and  insoluble  both  in  water,  and  alcohol.  In  the  solid  state  it  is  brittle,  and 
of  a  brownish  black  colour;  but  becomes  bright  red  by  the  action  of  mine- 
ral acids,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  violet  colour  by  that  of  the  alkaUs,  with- 
out, however,  being  dissolved,  either  by  the  acids  or  by  alkaline  8olution9/ 
The  name  of  rutiUnt  ia  proposed  for  it  by  iti  discorerer* 
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SaUcintin  the  hark  of  the  Poplar. — M*  Braconnot,  having  successfully  em« 
ployed  the  bark  of  the  Populus  iremula,  or  European  aspen,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  fevers,  was  induced  to  submit  it  to  an  experimental 
analysis,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  aaUdne  among  its  constituents. 
He  afterwards  found  this  principle  in  the  bark  of  the  JPopulua  alba  and 
Populus  Crraeca.  The  last  of  these  species  has  been  introduced  into  the  U« 
States,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Athenian  poplar.  Our  native  aspen» 
the  Populus  tremuhicles  of  Michaux,  the  P.  trepida  of  Willdenow,  is  not 
the  same  with  the  European. 

The  process  by  which  Braconnot  separated  the  salicine  from  the  bark  of 
the  aspen  is  g^ven  in  the  following  words  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  MidieaUf 
No,  1,  Janvier^  1831.  "A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  prepared,  to  which  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  is  added,  and  the  limpid  and  colourless  liquor  which  re- 
mains after  the  precipitation  of  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  eva- 
porated. Near  the  end  of  the  process,  a  little  animal  charcoal,  previously 
washed,  is  added,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  while  hot.  Upon  cooling,  it  de- 
ponts  Mdicine  in  a  ciystalline  form." 

39.  Remedial  effects  of  the  root  of  Jbiemisia  Vulf^aris  or  Mugwort,'^yf% 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  receive  with  great  distrust  the  fiivourable 
reports  of  the  effects  of  newly  discovered  medicines,  or  of  old  medicines 
revived.  Nevertheless  it  is  our  duty  to  record  the  information  which 
reaches  us,  and  leave  our  readers  to  ascertain  its  value  by  the  test  of  their 
own  experience.  The  observations  which  follow  have  reference  to  the 
jSrtemisia  vulgaris  of  Europe.'  There  is  an  American  plant  which  goes 
by  the  same  name  in  the  systems  of  botany;  but  Nuttall  believes  it  to  be  a 
distinct  species  from  the  European;  and  though  the  former  may  perhaps 
deserve  a  trial,  no  unfavourable  influence  drawn  from  its  failure  can  be 
considered  as  conclusive  against  the  efficacy  of  the  latter.  We  derive  the 
following  statement  from  Hecker^s  Jnnalen  of  August,  1830,  through  the 
Beoue  M^diade  of  January  last. 

The  German  phyncians  formerly  made  extensive  use  of  the  root  of  mug- 
wort  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy;  but  it  fell  into  disrepute,  and  was  almost 
forgotten,  when  attention  was  again  called  to  it  by  Dr.  Burdach,  of  Triebel. 
Tery  recently  Dr.  Wutzer  has  employed  it  with  much  success  not  only 
in  rpilepsy,  but  also  in  other  spasmodic  affections  of  children,  and  in  inter- 
mittent fevers.  Dr.  W.  consiaers  it  one  of  our  best  antispasmodics,  pos- 
sessing peculiar  properties  not  to  be  found  in  other  medicines  of  the  same 
class.  As  a  remedy  in  epilepsy  it  is  inferior  to  none  and  superior  to  most 
in  efficacy.  It  is  especially  useful  in  this  disease  occurring  m  young  i>er- 
•ons  before  the  age  of  puber^,  particularly  in  females.  In  cases  which 
from  organic  derangements,  or  hereditary  predisposition,  are  incurable,  the 
medicine  is  of\en  a  good  palliative.  Its  operation  is  much  more  effectual 
in  the  spasmodic  complaints  of  children  dependent  upon  mere  disorder  of 
the  nenroos  system,  and  it  is  borne  by  the  child  at  the  breast,  when  the 
dose  is  properly  proportioned,  as  well  as  by  the  adult.  There  are  scarcely 
any  dreomstances  which  contraindicate  the  use  of  the  medicine  in  affec- 
tioiis  purely  spasmodic.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  cures  mild 
quotidian  and  tertian  agues. 

The  root  which  is  gathered  in  spring  or  autumn,  should  be  dried  in  the 
diade,  and  without  washing,  so  that  uvy  loss  of  the  essential  oil,  which  is 
the  active  principle,  may  be  avoided.  Fyty  pounds  slighUy  dried,  furnished 
upon  distillation  two  scruples  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  a  light  brown  colour, 
and  exhaling  in  a  hig^  degree  the  odour  of  tiie  fvesh  root,  which  heart 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  opium.  This  oil,  upon  standing,  divides  into 
two  portions,  differing  in  colour  and  consiftence,  one  of  which  float!  upon 
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the  top,*!!  of  a  deep  brown  colour  and  thin  consistence;  the  other  is  thick, 
of  a  duty  yellow  colour,  almost  gelatinous,  and  when  agitated  divides  into 
numerous  little  grains— the  tiearopien  of  Berzeleus. 

When  the  root  is  powdered  for  use,  the  cortical  portion  detaches  itself 
from  the  interior  ligneous  portion,  which  should  be  rejected.  The  powder 
may  be  taken  in  scmstance  in  the  dose  of  25  or  30  grains,  to  be  gradually 
incKased  to  45  or  50  grains  for  young  adult  subjects. 


Vn.    SURGERY. 

40.  Extract  frmn  a  ktUrhut  received  by  one  of  the  EdUon^  from  Dr,  Jh- 
ban  G.  Smithf  ofDanvUkt  Kmtuckys  giving  an  account  of  a  ease  in  wkieh 
the  operation  ofLithotrity  uxu  aticeesafutly  performed, 

I  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  you  half  a  dozen  successful  cases  of  lithotri- 
ty  by  this  time;  but  I  have  not  completed  more  than  one,  although  I  have 
several  on  hand. 

A  boy,  ^ye  years  and  seven  months  old,  came  to  me  from  Lexington. 
Finding,  after  some  experiments,  that  I  could  not  conveniently  dilate  his 
urethra  to  a  size  sufficient  for  my  instrument  of  two  lines  and  a  half,  I  got 
a  very  ingenious  young  man  to  make  me  one,  with  my  assistance,  of  two 
lines.  On  Friday,  I  introduced  the  instrument  and  opened  it;  but,  as  he 
was  not  sufficiently  secured,  I  did  not  take  up  the  stone.  On  Saturday,  I 
secured  him  so  weU  with  bandages,  &c.  that  1  took  up  the  stone,  and  broke 
it,  as  I  supposed,  in  two  pieces.  It  measured,  on  the  pinee,  seven  lines. 
On  Sunday,  finding  but  little  irritation,  I  took  up  another  of  the  pieces 
and  broke  it  up.  On  Tuesday,  I  took  up  a  small  piece  and  broke  it.  On 
Thursday,  I  took  the  last  piece  and  broke  it  up. 

Each  operation  lasted  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  He  generally  passed 
off  the  fragments  before  midnight;  and  then  rested  well.  He  played  about 
as  other  boys  do;  and  except  during  part  of  one  day,  manifested  no  unusal 
irritation.  I  made  two  eflforts  to  discover  if  any  fragments  remained;  but 
could  find  nothing.  His  bladder  became  more  capacious  the  two  last  ope- 
rations. 

I  have  a  number  of  cases  on  hand.  I  shall  go  to  Louisville  to-morrow. 
I  have  to  see  four  or  five  cases  on  my  way.  Most  of  the  cases  that  have 
presented  themselves  will  require  considerable  time. 

41 .  Excision  of  the  Joints. — From  the  6th  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Surgical 
Hospital  from  August  1830  to  1831,  published  in  the  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal tor  April,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Syme  has  cut  out  four  other  diseased  el- 
bow joints,  making  in  all  fourteen  cases.  In  one  case,  a  boy,  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  had  his  joint  veiy  much  lacerated  five  or  six  weeks  previously; 
the  flesh  being  extensively  torn  and  bruised.  The  limb  assumed  a  bad  ap- 
pearance, and  as  amputation  or  excision  was  deemed  necessaiy,  the  latter 
was  executed.  On  the  14th  of  December  1830,  nearly  the  whole  wound 
had  cicatrized,  and  the  arm  was  becoming  very  useful;  motion  existing  at 
the  elbow. 

In  a  second  case  of  abscess  and  ulceration  of  the  joint  in  a  patient  aged 
twenty-eight  years,  excision  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  September;  the 

Eatient  recovered  rapidly,  was  dismissed  the  27th  of  October,  and  when 
itely  seen,  was  in  good  health,  having  his  arm  very  moveable  and  daily  in- 
creasing in  strength. 

In  a  third  case,  the  operation  was  fatal.  It  was  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged 
jthirteen  yearsi  with  diseased  elbow  joint  of  long  standing,  in  which  there  was 
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much  inflammatioii  of  the  soft  parts  and  great  disease  of  the  ubia,  the 
whole  spongy  structure  of  which  was  filled  with  gelatinous  matter. 

The  KNirth  case  was  a  boy,  aged  13  years,  with  a  diseased  joint  of  long 
standing.  He  was  admitted  the  Ist  of  October  and  was  d'lsmisscd  well 
on  the  27th  of  October. 

43.  Partial  Jh/^puUdkn  of  the  fbot— Mr.  Syme  relates  two  cases  of  this 
character— one  was  formeriy  detailed  and  is  now  referred  to,  as  proving 
that,  a  Tery  simple  artificial  foot  being  procured,  <^  the  patient  can  walk 
with  perfect  ease  to  herself,  and  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  in  her 
gait  from  that  of  other  people*''  The  secona  patient  was  operated  on  for 
caries  of  the  tarsal  bones,  os  astragalus,  and  os  calcis  excepted.  Amputation 
was  performed  of  the  foot  in  September,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed 
quite  well  on  the  13th  of  NoTember. 

43.  Irbrei^  bodk»  in  the  TVmheaandBronehig — IVaAeotomy, — A  learned 
and  Taloable  paper  is  published  in  the  April  No.  of  the  £d.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  by  Dr.  John  Browne  of  Dublin,  which  was  read  before  the  Dub- 
lin Chirurgical  Society,  December  9th  1829.  He  observes  that  Dessault  had 
shown,  that  the  trachea  and  brond)^  did  not  participate  in  the  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  glottis,  and  experiments  and  observations  have  demonstrated 
that  bodies,  when  not  angular  or  irregular,  would  be  ejected  from  the  bron- 
chi when  an  opening  was  made  in  the  trachea.  Hence,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  bodies  which  were  irregular,  sharp,  angular,  or  impacted  in 
the  bronchi,  might  be  removed  by  suitable  instruments.  This  has  been 
found  practicable.  An  interesting  collection  of  cases,  in  which  varioua 
foreign  bodies  had  entered  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  giving  rise  to  distress- 
ing and,  in  some  instances,  fatal  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  in 
some  of  which  relief  occurred  by  severe  coughing,  and  in  some  by  means 
of  an  operation,  while  in  others  nothing  effectual  was  attempted,  b  given 
by  the  author.    He  finally  concludes, 

**  1.  That  the  existence  of  foreign  bodies  in  one  or  other  bronchus,  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  stethoscope,  by  the  pain  and  other  uneasy  sensations; 
and  by  the  histoiy  of  the  case. 

2.  That  since  the  effect  of  such  bodies  in  these  unnatural  situations, 
is  to  excite  inflammation  and  abscess,  most  commonly  ending  sooner  or 
later,  in  death,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt  their  extraction  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

3.  That  small  round  bodies  move  freely  from  the  bronchi  to  the  trachea, 
particulariy  when  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  latter,  and  that  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  their  expulsion  is  by  such  an  operation. 

4.  That  when  sharp  and  angular  substances  have  descended  into  either 
bronchus,  they  generally  become  fixed  there,  but  may  be  extracted  by 
forceps  or  other  suitable  instrument  passed  through  an  artificial  opening 
in  the  trachea. 

5.  That  the  sooner  such  an  operation  is  undertaken,  the  greater  will  be 
the  chances  of  success,  as  the  presence  of  the  extraneous  substance  must  give 
rise  to  congestion  and  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  and  to  various  cerebral  af- 
Icctions,  aU  depending  on  the  medianical  interruptioa  to  the  natural  course 
of  the  circulation. 

6.  That  although  occasional  recoveries  have  ensued,  subsequent  to  the 
ejection  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  bronchi,  such  cases  are  rarei  and  the 
greater  number  of  persons  so  circumstanced  have  died  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  right  bronchus  is  much  larger  than  the 
left,  and  goes  off  more  txtntvetscly.    Foreign  bodies  arc  probably,  more 
Vol.  XII.— K  k 
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frequently,  lodged  in  the  right  than  in  tlie  left  bronchus.  If  a  long  slender 
forceps  b»  ps&ied  into  tlie  tmcbea»  without  giving  it  atiy  |Mulicular  diicft- 
tion,  it  almost  invariably  passes  into  the  kft  bronchus  firem  its  gicaler  ob- 
liquity. 

44.  Paraeeniem  T%araei$fir  Empifema.'^'iir,  Wm.  Cldand  relates,  in  ths 
Kdinburgh  Journal,  the  case  of  a  giil^  seven  yeass  of  tft^  on  whom  be 
operated  for  effusion  of  pusinto  the  left  pleura.  The  left  iddf^ was  enlsrg* 
edy  the  heart  pushed  to  the  ri|[htndeof  the  stermiini  norespitetoffy  mnrmv 
on  the  left  side,  and  on  drawing  the  fitq^ers  along  the  spttoe  bctireen  tbe 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs»  a  sort  of  ring  or  a|>erture  was  felt.  .  The  requimtion 
was  difficult,  and  the  child  looldng  anxious  and  misetable.  The  opeiatioB 
was  performed  on  the  94th  of  June,  bv  means  of  a  lanceti  the  mcisiOB  was 
half  an  inch  in  length;  about  14  or  16  ounce*  of  a  dirty  bvown  ooloHred 
fluid,  of  the  most  nauseous  odour,  spouted  out  with  violence;  a  iem  wa$  m- 
irodueed  and  a  bandage  applied  around  the  thorax.  la  an  hour»  the  brttth- 
ing  was  easier,  and  the  pulse,  130  previously  to  the  operation,  hsd  fidkn 
to  100.  In  the  evening  the  chest  was  sgain  di8tended,and  the  abdomen  tumid. 
The  tent  was  removed;  fifteen  ounces  of  foetid  nmtter  was  disc^iarged  i  the 
tent  was  not  replaced;  a  roller  was  applied  from  the  pubee  to  the  aidllc 
"With  few  bad  symptoms,  she  conttntte4  to  improve.  Bjr  tfie  middle  of 
July,  the  left  side  of  the  diest  was  more  contracted  than  the  right.  Some 
sinuses  formed  and  were  troublesome-— her  general  health  improved  very 
much.  She  passed  the  winter  without  having  a  cokU  A  small  ulqer  about 
the  size  of  n  pea  remained  as  kte  as  August  1830^  but  the  patient  enjoyed 
good  health  and  was  fiuter  than  before  her.  illness.  The  pulsation  m -the 
heart  continued  to  be  jEelt  oi^on  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Thefeipitr«isi3f 
mtirmifr  tons  diMmd  over  the  whole  hmg^  but  wesker  than  on  the.  mbt 
side  except  at  its  upper  pact»  where  it  sounds  strong  and  healdiyir— iWMK 
3^41830. 

45.  Perforation  ^tht  third  hbe  of  the  Proetaie  Obmd.--Mt.  R.  A.  Stafford 
of  London  relates  two  very  interesting  cases,  demonstrstive  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  judidous  and  cautious  employment  of  the  stiiette 
and  canula  (uretrotome)  in  obstructions  of  the  urethra.  MTe  have  not 
room  for  details,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  one  case,  an  impermeable  stric- 
ture more  than  two  inches  in  length  was  divided  without  any  bad  conse- 
quences by  the  lancetted  stiiette.  This  was  effected  in  a  very  gradual 
.  manner,  so  that  four  montlis  were  occupied  in  effecting  this  object.  After 
the  division  of  the  stricture,  the  patient  suffered  exceedingly  from  partial 
retention  of  urine,  and  the  catheter  could  not  be  introdu^d  beyond  the 
prostate  gland,  but  was  there  obstructed  by  what  was  deemed  the  third 
lobe  of  this  body.  As  the  symptoms  were  urgpent,  the  uretrotome  was 
again  introduced  to  the  obstruction,  (8 J  inches,^  the  lancetted  stiiette  was 
thrust  forth,  and  the  instrument  passed  cautiously,  in  as  near  a  line  as  pos- 
sible with  the  natural  channel,  for  neariy  two  inches  farther.  The  stiiette 
was  now  11  inches,  but  no  urine  followed.  This  being  withdrawn,  a  cathe- 
ter, assisted  by  tlie  finger  per  anum,  was  successfully  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and  upwards  of  three  pints  of  foetid  urine  were  evacuated.  The 
operation  was  performed  with  little  pain  or  hemorrhsge:  a  silver  catheter 
was  left  in  the  bladder,  and  by  the  usual  attentions,  the  patient  complete- 
ly recovered,  so  that  he  could  void  his  urine  as  well  as  ever  he  did  m  his 
life.     Thesvfelling  of  the  prostate  gland  subsided. 

In  the  2nd  Csse,  there  was  a  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  but  an 
opening  connected  with  the  canal  immediately  beneath  it ;  there  was  sn 
impermeable  stricture  about  half  an  inch  anterior  to  the  bulb,  and  anterior 
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to  this,  a  false  passa^  made  some  years  ago  by  caustic,  and  wbich  oAeti 
bled  profusely.  The  body  of  the  progtate  is  slightly  enlarged^  For  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  the  eracuation  of  urine  has  been  very  difficult,  and 
for  fire  or  mx  years,  the  water  has  only  passed  guttatim  with  much  stratnmg. 
If  the  stimining  be  very  violent,  there  is  ^reat  pain,  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  appears  to  close  up,  so  that  the  unne  is  not  evacuated.  By  means 
of  the  oretrotome,  the  orethnd  strictures  were  cautiously  divided  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  but  the  catheter  would  not  pass  the  prostate, 
and  although  the  urine  flowed  In  a  larger  stream,  there  was  the  same 
di  Acuity  in  expelling  it.  As  the  catheter  could  be  introduced  eight  in- 
ches, and  its  point  felt  at  the  prostate  gland,  the  obstruction  was  referred 
to  the  third  or  middle  lobe;  and  as  the  symptoms  were  not  very  urgent, 
three  or  four  punctures  only  were  made  in  this  body,  no  uneasiness  was 
thus  excited  \  in  three  days,  the  punctures  were  repeated,  and  again,  after 
the  same  interval.  At  the  fourth  visit,  the  patient  was  found  much  reliev- 
ed; he  could  now  make  water  better,  and  the  bladder  had  gained  more 
power:  a  steel  sound  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  afterwards,  a 
catheter.    In  about  two  months  the  patient  was  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  8.  thinks  that  in  this  case,  the  middle  lobe  Wdis  so  enlarged  as  to 
operate  as  a  vahre  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  that  from  repeated 
punctures  in  its  substance,  the  swelling  of  the  part  went  down,  but  that  it 
u  imposttble  to  say  how  this  was  effected. 

46.  Bwnu  and  SeaUt  treated  by  Nitrtde  (/  Siher, — We  have  formerly 
quoted  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Tf  igginbottom  on  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
various  irritable  inflammations,  and  our  experience  is  in  its  favour.  He  re- 
commends it  in  bums  and  scalda.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  there  is  a  case  detailed  of  its  efficacy  in  an 
extenrnve  scald  of  the  back,  hips,  thighs  and  abdomen  of  a  child  five  years 
old,  in  which  large  portions  or  the  cuticle  were  removed.  Thesolid  lunar 
caustic  was  once  applied  to  the  whole  surface,  and  at  the  time  gave  but 
little  pain.  Part  of  the  surface  was  afterwards  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  that  portion  on  which  the  body  rested  was  lightly  covered  with  rags 
spread  with  the  neutral  ointment(  ?).  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  child 
fell  asleep  and  had  no  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance  afterwards.  Some 
of  the  eschars  were  aaherent;  where  the  ointment  was  applied,  there  was 
profuse  serous  and  afterwards  lymphatic  secretion,  but  no  suppurstion. 
On  the  10th  day,  the  little  patient  was  out  of  doors,  and  on  the  12th,  at 
school,  eveiy  part  being  quite  healed.  * 

47.  Jlpfaratu9  for  FraeturtM  of  the  Os  Femorie.-^'We  have  received  a  core- 
nmnicatioii  from  Thomas  8.  Williamson,  M.  D.  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  read  by 
him  before  the  fifth  District  Medical  Society,  at  their  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber last.  The  author  notices  some  of  the  modem  metliods  of  treating  frac- 
tares  of  the  thif^,  but  observes  that  they  are  too  complicated  for  general 
prsctice,  etpecudff  in  the  country,  where  few  conveniences  are  at  com- 
laand.  He  describes  an  apparatus  which  he  believes  to  be  effectual  in  ful- 
filling the  requisite  indications.  We  shall  present  an  extract  from  the 
paper  in  which  the  instmroent  is  described,  not  having  room  for  the  au- 
thor's cases  and  observations. 

''The  apparatus  consists  of  four  pieces  of  timber,  which  may  be  made 
most  conveniently  of  a  plank  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  Thev 
•bould  be  from  two  to  three  inches  in  breadthv  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  wood  and  weight  of  the  patient.  Two  of  the  pieces  should  be  a  foot, 
or  fifteen  inches  longer  than  the  patient;  the  other  two  need  not  be  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and,  if  the  patient  is  small,  eighteen  inches 
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in  length  ^11  be  sufllicient.    These  mutt  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, flroMing  each  other  at  right  angles  near  their  ends,  where  they 
must  be  firmly  attached  to  each  other  by  a  few  lar^  nailsi  or,  if  these  are 
not  at  hand,  by  a  wooden  pin  of  suffident  nxe,  passing  through  both  pieces 
where  they  cross.    These  timbers,  thus  attached,  should  mm  a  frame  of 
such  dimensions  as  readily  to  contain  the  patient  as  he  lies  extended  in  bed, 
and  the  1^  corresponding  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  should  be  six  or  ^gfat 
inches  distant  from  the  same.  Over  the  frame  must  be  laid  a  sheet  or  other 
piece  of  I'men,  of  proper  size,  and  strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  patient  without  yiekUng  much.    This  must  be  drawn  tight  and  sewed 
all  round  with  a  large  needle  and  strong  thread  or  twine«  This  done,  an  open- 
ing, six  or  eight  indies  in  diameter,  must  be  made  through  tiSe  sheet  near  the 
centre,  through  which  the  patient's  urine  and  faeces  may  pass.   The  frame  is 
now  ready  to  receive  the  patient.   It  is  the  simplest  modification  of  what  is 
termed  Earl's  bed,  and  is  highly  necessary,  if  we  would  pay  any  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  our  patients,  not  only  in  cases  of  fi^ctured  femur,. but  in 
every  other  affection  in  which  a  patient  cannot  be  tadcen  out  of  bed  without 
great  pain.     The  frame  being  reaidy  is  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  or  ground 
near  the  patient,  who  is  to  be  carefully  moved  on  to  it,  amd  so  placed  that 
the  amus  may  correspond  to  the  opening  in  the  sheet,  and  the  feet^  when 
extended,  may  be  several  inches  within  the  inferior  bar  of  the  frsme.    In 
this  bar,  on  a  line  with  the  a:fis  of  the  injured  leg,  a  hole  must  now  be 
bored  with  an  inch  or  three  c^uarter  augur.    To  this  hole,  a  pin  of  strong 
wood  must  now  be  fitted,  which  sliould  project  about  six  inches  above  the 
bar  which  receives  it.    A  handkerchief  or  other  proper  bandage  is  now  to 
be  drawn  round  the  amkle,  over  the  instep,  amd  tied  under  the  sole  of  the 
affected  foot.    With  tliis,  extension  must  be  made  till  the  limb  ia  restored 
to  its  proper  leng^,  when  the  band  must  be  so  secured  as  to  maintaun  the 
extension  by  tjing  firmly  round  the  pin  before  spoken  o(  at  a  sufficient 
hcij^ht  above  the  bar  which  receives  it,  to  prevent  the  extension  from 
pressing  the  heel  against  tlie  sheet  on  which  the  patient  lies.     Whilst  the 
surgeon  is  making  extension  by  drawing  the  foot,  an  assistant  should  make 
counter-extension  by  holding  Uie  patient  firmly  by  the  shoulders,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  body  from  being  di-awn  with  the  foot     As  soon  ais  sufficient 
extension  is  made  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  proper  Icneth,  it  generally  as- 
sumes its  proper  position  in  every  other  respect;  but  it  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  the  surgeon,  after  securing  the  extending  bamd,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  proper  degree  of  extension,  can  readily  adjust  whatever  else  may  re- 
.j^  quire  attention  by  a  proper  applicatio,n  of  his  hands.    When  this  is  done, 
an  assistant  should  hold  the  foot  and  leg  steadily  in  position,  whilst  the  sur- 
geon applies  small  bag^  filled  with  bran,  chaff,  or  any  other  similar  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  support  the  foot,  and  prevent  any  tiling  like  rotation.    It  is 
most  convenient  to  have  four  of  tliese  bags,  about  the  diameter  of  the  leg, 
and  greater  at  the  part  which  lies  opposite  to  the  foot.     One  on  each  side 
should  extend  from  a  little  below  the  foot  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  an- 
other from  this  a  little  above  the  knee.   They  should  not  be  fitted  so  tightly 
but  that  they  may  be  readily  moulded  to  the  form  of  tliose  pauts  of  the  foot 
and  leg  with  which  they  au-e  to  lie  in  contact.   Before  applying  theni,  a  lit- 
tle tow,  wool,  or  cotton,  should  be  passed  under  such  parts  of  the  limb  as 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  sheet  on  which  it  lies,  so  that  every  part  may 
bear  its  due  proportion  of  the  weight,  and  thus  none  will  become  sore  from 
being  unduly  pressed. 

For  the  most  part  the  mere  weight  of  the  patient's  body  and  superior 
extremities  pressing  on  the  sheet  on  which  he  lies,  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  necessary  counter-extension,  and  prevent  any  sliortening  of  the 
limb  after  it  is  once  sufficiently  extended,  and  the  bone  is  propcily  set. 
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But  if  there  should  be  any  doubts  on  this  subject,  any  desirabl€iidegree  of 
counter-extension  may  ea^ly  be  made  by  passing  a  handkerchief  round  the 
patient's  back  and  shoulders,  and  tying  it  to  a  pin,  which  may  be  for  this 
purpose  inserted  in  the  head  bar  of  the  frame,  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  patient's  body;  or,  if  the  patient  is  a  child,  and  so  not  willing  to  have 
the.  arms  in  any  manner  confined,  sufficient  cbunter>extension  may  be  made 
by  placing  the  frame  so  that  the  feet  will  be  a  little  higher  than  the  shoul- 
ders, and  children  can  be  very  comfortable  placed  in  this  position. 

As  soon  as  the  bands  for  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  the  bags 
of  bran,  are  properly  adjusted,  the  frame  may  be  lifted  by  the  ends,  the 
patient  on  it^  and  laid  on  bed,  or  carried  to  any  place  to  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  take  the  patient.  Two  or  more  persons  may  lift  it,  and  so  long  as 
the  frame  continues  firm,  and  it  is  maintamed  in  any  thing  like  a  horizontal 
position,  the  patient  is  in  no  danger  of  suffering  from  the  inequality  of 
their  motions.  Many  of  the  adrantages  which  are  thus  gained  by  our  being 
able  to  transport  the  patient  from  one  place  to  another,  even  to  the  dis- 
tance of  miles,  without  danger  of  increasmg  the  pain,  either  at  the  time  or 
aAerwards,  will  be  manifest  to  eveiy  one.  But  tne  great  importance  in  re- 
spect of  cleanliness,  of  being  able  to  remove  the  patient  from  bed,  and 
placing  him  or  her  over  a  suitable  vessel  for  receiving  the  faeces,  &c.  can 
only  be  fully  realized  by  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  broken 
thighs,  or  other  similar  affections. 

The  other  advantages  of  this  apparatus  over  Dcssault's,  and  others  in 
common  use,  are — 

1st.  It  is  simple,  easily  obtained  and  applied. 

3d.  It  leaves  the  iniured  part  of  the  limb  naked,  so  that  it  can,  at  any 
time,  be  compared  with  the  other;  and  if  any  derangement  should  occur 
in  tlie  absence  of  the  surgeon,  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  any  of  the  attend- 
ants who  may  choose  to  examine  the  limb,  and  every  facility  is  afforded, 
not  only  for  observing  the  slightest  displacement,  but  for  remedying  it  with 
the  least  possible  pain  to  the  patient;  and  also  for  applying  an^  kind  of 
dressing  which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  reducing  inflammation,  eas- 
ing  pain,  or  healing  the  wound  if  the  fracture  should  be  compound. 

3d.  I  jotly,  we  are  entirely  freed,  by  using  this  apparatus,  from  the  dan- 
ger of  excoriation  and  ulceration  in  the  groin  and  other  parts,  on  which 
counter-extension  is  usually  made,  and  which,  in  children  and  females,  is 
sometimes  the  source  of  much  pain  to  the  patient  and  embarrasment  to  the 
surgeon;  we  also  avoid  the  necessity  of  exposing  to  view  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  which,  by  some  of  our  female  patients,  will  not  be  regarded  as^ 
matter  of  small  moment." 

Our  readers  will  readily  understand  the  above  description;  and  wc  would 
merely  observe,  that,  at  least  two  very  serious  objections  can  be  urged 
against  the  mode  of  maintaining  counter-extension:  the  shoulders  arc 
moveable  points,  and  hence  can  afford  no  uniform  or  permanent  resistance 
to  the  extending  force;  and  secondly,  there  are  no  means  provided  for  pre- 
▼eniing  the  lateral  inclination  of  the  pelvis  on  the  injured  side,  which  al- 
most invariably  occurs,  and  by  which  the  upper  fragment  is  depressed,  and 
of  course  the  limb  shortened. 


Mil.     MIDWIFERY. 


48.   ITtstory  of  a  caatt  nf  Invertnon  of  the  Womb  sueecMfully  treaUd-^Rtad 
befwt  the  Collejrc  of  Physicians  by  Ch.  I).  Miif^s^  M.  M  Ju'tie  28/A,  1831. 
On  SatunUy,  the  18th  of  June,  1831,  1  ww  called  in  great  liastc  to  sec 
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Mrt.8^  iQ  Serenth  near  Lombtidilreel:  the  huabuid  told  me  that  his  wife 
was  inchiidbed*  the  child  born,  bat  that  aoniething  temble  had  Inppeiied. 
Suppoain^  that  there  might  be  inertia  witii  aome  m  ita  oonaeqiiencc^  lit- 
quested  hmi  to  Mt  half  a  drachm  of  ogot  and  bring  it  to  me  at  hb  houie^ 
whither  I  immeSately  proceeded. 

Upon  entering  the  room,  I  waa  atnick  wiHih  the  ghaatly  appearaaceof 
the  woman,  who  waa  lying  on  her  back  near  the  foot  M  the  bed,  bloodka^ 
pulseleaib  with  .arma  and  lega  perfectfy  cold,  the  eyea  ataring  wiUfy,  the 
reapiimtion  abort  and  frequent^  while  the  body  waa  aj^itated  with  that  db- 
tresiing  jactitation  wKuch  ia  the  familiar  attendant,  of  nmninent  death  bam 
hemormafpe.    She  looked  like  one  in  tiielaat  agony. 

Sttpnoamgfirom  her  appearance  tiiat  die  muat  be  labonrinip  under  the  €£• 
fectaor  loaa  of  blood,  I  immediately  placed  niy  hand  on  the  hypogaabiiai 
to  feel  for  the  uterine  g1pbe«  but  inatead  of  that  I  fowMLa  hollow,  a  aortof 
vacui^  and  want  of  reaiatance  which  at  once  excited  nnr  leara  for  the  ttte- 
rua— and  upon  canyii^  the  hand  to  the  Tuhra,  the  whoie  truth  of  her  ter* 
rible  situation  became  inatantly  dear.  My  hand  waa  in  contact  with  a  laige 
pear  shaped  maas^  the  mailer  end  of  ^raich  being  attached  to  the  Tuln, 
permitted  the  larger  end  to  hang  down  more  tiian  half  wvj  to  the  knees. 
It-waa  the  inTCitedwomb,  the  fundua  or  lowest  put  of  which  mraa  oovo^ 
with  the  placenta,  much  torn  and  defiiced,  yetatill  finnly  adherent,  whSt 
the  ndes  and  cervix  were  still  Uned  by  the  membranes  of  the  oivum. 

As  aoon  aa  I  diaooTcred  the  nature  of  the  caae,  I  aent  a  meaaenger  to 
Professor  Jamea,  with  urgent  requeat  for  hia  immediate  attradance. 

There  waa  a  great  quantity  of  blood  upon  the  bed,  and  ao^  complete  was 
the  inversion  or  both  the  womb  and  va^^na,  that  noUiing  more  man  a  riial- 
low  cul-de-sac  waa  found  betwixt  the  lama  uid  the  tumor. 

I  learned,  aubaequenthr,  tbatlfrs.  8.  had  had  two  duldren  before  on 
both  of  which  occasions  her  accoucheur  had  been  obfiged  to  introduce  tl|e 
hand  for  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  which  adhered  with  preternatural 
force,  and,  as  she  feared  that  the  same  occurrence  might  again  take  place, 
she  bespoke  for  this  occamon,  the  aid  of  a  midvrife,  aa  likely  to  prove 
more  gentle  and  patient  in  the  management  of  the  placenta.  Anxious  in 
regard  to  tliis  paK  of  the  labour,  she  inquired  aoon  after  the  birth  of  the 
chUd,  whether  the  placenta  waa  adherent,  and  waa  told  by  the  midwife  that- 
it  was  not. 

Soon  after  this,  she  began  to  scream  violently  and  beg  the  woman  to  let 
licr  alone,  asserting  that  there  was  another  child,  for  aomething  yery  lai^ 
<^'a8  coming  from  her.  It  seems  that,  regardless  of  her  crie%  which  were 
shocking,  the  force  was  continued  and  the  placenta  brought  through  the 
vulva,  but  as  it  was  finnly  attached  to  the  fundua  uteri,  the  whole  womb 
followed  the  aflerbhth  and  waa  turned  completely  inside  out. 

Doubtless  the  midwife  is  innocent  as  far  aa  any  evil  intention  waa  con- 
cerned in  the  case,  and  such  a  case  reads  a  most  useful  lesson  upon  the 
heedless  manner  in  which  the  afterbirth  is  often  withdrawn  fitmi  the  or- 
gan, an  operation  that  ought  never  to  be  done  without  a  hand  being  first 
placed  upon  the  hjrpogastrium. 

In  the  present  case  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  not  discovered  by  the 
accoucheuse,  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  more  than  an  hour,  un- 
der seemingly  great  embarrassment,  frequently  observing  in  a  whisper 
that  it  was  the  strangest  afterbirth  she  ever  saw,  and  doubUess  making  at- 
tempts to  remove  what  she  still  took  to  be  a  very  strange  afterbirth.  How 
much,  and  how  strongly  she  pulled  at  the  organ  I  cannot  say,  but  it  must 
have  been  with  great  finrce,  or  the  inversion  of  the  vagina  would  not  have 
been  so  complete. 

Ailer  about  an  hour  spent  in  these  attempts,  and  when  the  woman  had 
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become  quite  anemic,  she  desired  that  a  physician  should  be  called  to  her 
aid.    Such  is  the  history  of  the  case  antecedently  to  my  arrival. 

I  gave  Mrs.  S.  a  quantity  of  strongs  brandy  and  water,  and,  being  fearful 
of  augmenting  the  hemorrhage,  should  I  detach  the  placenta,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  revert  it  by  pressing  my  fingers  against  the  fundus,  but  the  increased 
thickness  of  this  part  denved  from  the  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  prevented 
me  from  indentiiig  it,  and  while  reiterating  these  attempts.  Dr.  James  ar- 
rived. 

After  hearing  a  short  relation  of  the  case,  and  examining  her  actual  con- 
diticm,  he  was  kind  enough  to  endeavour  to  reinstate  the  organ,  but  after 
some  unsuccessful  efforts,  he  advised  that  the  placenta  should  be  removed, 
which  was,  accordingly,  done,  but  not  without  some  difficulty,  inconse- 
quence of  the  closeness  of  the  union. 

The  placental  membranes  having  been  taken  away,  I,  at  Dr.  James's  re- 
quest, repeated  the  attempt  to  revert,  and  having  indented  the  fundus  with 
the  point  of  the  finger,  I  added  the  force  of  the  second,  and  then  of  the 
third  fingers,  and  finding  that  they  were  advancing  upwards  in  the  sort  of 
aU-de4ampef  I  bent  them  so  as  to  present  a  rounded  knob,  composed  of  the 
second  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers.  By  the  exercise  of  a  grreat  deal  of 
force,  I  drove  the  whole  mass  back  into  the  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis, 
along  tfie  excavation,  and  to  the  superior  strait  I  think  the  fundus  aid  not 
b^in  to  return  throu^  the  os  uteri  until  the  fingers  were  rather  above 
the  plane  of  the  superior  stndt,  andi  the  vagina  firmlv  stretched.  At  this 
period,  I  felt  as  if  the  force  made  use  of  mi^t  possibly  lacerate  the  vagina 
without  effecting  the  reversion,  and  accordingly  requested  Dr.  James  to 
press  the  ulnar  edge  of  his  hand  firmly  down  on  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
shut  up  the  strait,  yielding  his  hand  as  mine  should  advance.  This  being 
done,  I  cvried  the  fingers  upwards,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  Doc* 
tor's  hand,  placed  as  above;  pushing  it  away  as  my  own  advanced,  I  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  him  that  the  organ  was  reinstated; 
but  there  was  no  contraction. 

The  woman  now  swallowed  half  a  drachm  of  er^t,  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  or  of  ^e  presence  of  my  hand  in  its  cavity,  the  womb  began  to 
contract  with  considerable  force,  and  as  I  continued,  by  Dr.  James's  advice, 
to  retain  possesnon  of  the  cavity,  the  pains  became  more  and  more  consi- 
derable, reducing  the  cavity  until  I  found  the  hand  gradually  forced  com- 
pletely out  of  it,  into  the  vagina. 

The  uterine  (^lobe  above  the  pubis  was  now  firm,  and  of  a  proper  size — 
the  woman's  pulse  began  to  be  distinguished  at  intervals,  and  as  she  took 
finely  of  brandv  and  ynL  alkali,  with  small  dosea  of  laudanum,  it  became, 
ia  the  course  of  an  hour,  quite  distinguishable,  but  exceedingly  rapid  and 
tUBMltuous.  She  now  vomited  very  freely,  which  was  repeated  at  inter- 
vals. For  an  hour,  she  fidnted  almost  every  eight  or  ten  minutes,  ex- 
claiming, I  am  going  now— I  am  going.  I  took  all  the  pillows  from  under 
her  head,  with  a  view  to  keep  as  large  an  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  as 
pOMible.  For  the  purpose  of^oonfiningr  the  blood  also  to  the  great  vessels, 
I  secured  the  abdomen  with  a  very  tight  bandage,  after  laying  compressea 
of  diapers  over  it. 

I  gave  her  some  bread  and  milk  boiled,  and  directing  a  continuance  of 
the  julep  and  brandy  toddy,  left  her  at  8  o'clock,  in  a  tolerably  fair  way. 
Being  prevented  by  a  call  to  another  patient,  fh>m  returning  at  9  o'clock, 
am  I  intended,  I  committed  her  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Geor^  Fox,  after  having 
explained  the  nature  of  her  previous  state:  to  the  assiduous  care  of  this 
gentleman,  who  remained  by  her  bedside  until  3  A.  M.  she  is  g^rtetly  in- 
debted for  her  safety,  for  her  pulse  flagged  so  much,  that  he  g^ve  ker  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  large  quantities  of  brandy,  unmixed^  and  applied 
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nmp'umtf  rtry  freefy ;  and  the  Doctor  thinki  that  without  audi  "fr^^fV^i 
she  must  have  aank  before  moming. 

On  Sunday  ahe  remained  Teiy  weak  and  iow»  with  a  rapid,  but  Ma 
pulae:  proper  nouriahment  mraa  aOowcdy  ahe  had  very  KtUe  lochias  wludi 
became  pale  in  tiieeoofK  of  the  day.  The  womb  filmland  of  njoitm 
to  be  felt  above  the  pubia. 

On  Monday  and  Ttteadiqrt  cootimied  to  improre^  takea  notuidiiDenti  bat 
18  kept  In  a  horizontal  poatuie.  To  di^»  Thunday  23d,  ahe  aeemaTciy  cllec^ 
fill,  tne  pulae  atiU  fiequent,  but  ahe  laendentl^  improvinf^  in  all  leapectii 
Dr.  Fox  allowB  her  a  aolt  boiled  egg*,  with  tea  and  biead.  Thebowdahave 
been  moredt  and  ahe  paaaea  urine  well,  no  tendemeaa  of  the  abdement 

Sunday,' 9(5th,ia  atulkeptinn  hociaoiital peature, but ia quite cheoiui 
and  anxiooa  to  riae. 

In  relation  to  thia  caae,  I  beg  leave  to  aubjoin  a  few  rematka-^ 

In  the  Compend.  Syalem  of  Midwifeiy,  9d  Edit.  p.  51^  Hiw  Deweeabai 
the  following  obaervatioQ  oninverMooa  of  the  womb. 

*<It  is  said,  the  uteiua  haa  been  rnnatated  after  con^lete  iBV€niaii,'bat  of 
thia  we  may  juatlv  entertain  atrong  doubta,'*  &c. 

I  am  paraculany  pleaaed  to  be  able  to  add  the  teadraony  of  Dr.  Jamca  to 
my  own,  aa  to  the  complebeneaa  of  the  inveraion  in  Mra.  Sttwaid'a  caa^  ai 
well  aa  its  complete  rematatement;  ao  that,  although  Drw  Deweea  doea  Mt 
believe  tiuft  arcaae  ever  haa  occurred,  wherein  the  womb  waa  vaalMed  aftar 
complete  invernon,  yet  aa  he  atrong  adviaea  an  attempt  to  be  made  in  all 

such  caaea,  I  feel  aaaured,  tiuU;  he  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  it  has  now  been 
undoubtedly  effected  bi  thia  inatance. 

I  beg  leave  to  obaerve  alao,  notwithatandi^  what  occuned  in  tiuain- 
atance,  thai  when  the  Inveraion  la  complete  it  would  alwaya  be  weU  to 
make  an  attempt  to  revert  the  organ  witbout  removing  the  pboentn  ahould 
it  still  be  attached^-and  thia  for  the  purpoae  of  aaving  ao  much  blood  to 
the  patient  as  would  most  probably  be  lost  by  its  separation,  but  if  it  could 
not  be  readily  returned  with  the  placenta,  it  should  be  removed  and  the 
attempt  repeated  afterwards. — We  are  dii^cted  to  preaa  the  womb  in  the 
hands  gently  so  as  to  reduce  ita  size.  This  appeara  to  me  to  be  a  bad  direc- 
tion. No  case  could  occur  of  inversion  in  a  contracted  womb— the  accident  is 
one  that  accompanies  inertia  after  delivery— the  womb  ia  affected  with 
after  pains,  and  is  flaccid  alternately.  Now  it  would  be  much  easier  to  re- 
vert an  inverted  womb  while  flaccid  than  while  rigid  with  its  muscular 
contractions — and  I  very  well  recollect  to  have  found  the  womb  in  the 
case  under  conuderation,  to  contract  and  relax  aa  it  would  have  done 
in  the  abdomen — ^it  waa  smaller  and  larger  by  tuma.  Now  to  handle  it, 
to  squeeze  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  smaller,  would  be  to  irritate  it 
and  make  it  rigid— under  which  circumatancea  it  could  not  be  reverted, 
nor  even  indented. 

It  would  be  best  to  let  the  womb  be  perfectiy  still— to  jratch  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  most  relaxed,  laige  and  flaccid,  and  then  after  indenting 
the  fundus,  cany  the  fundua  rapidly  through  the  corpus  and  cervix  into 
the  abdomen. 


IX.   CHEMISTRT. 

49.  ddion  ofChlmne  on  JSiTb.— The  Joum.  de  Chimie  M^d.  for  March, 
1831,  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  memoir  of  M.  Charles  Matteucci, 
of  Forli,  in  the  Roman  States. 

When  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  bile,  this  liquid  loses  its 
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calour  *nd  tmell,  tiul  passes  siiccesaively  rrom  azure-blue  to  dark  jtllow, 
and  finally  to  milk-white.     In  the  mean  lime,  ■  white  matter  \a  dcpoiited. 

Bile,  tbui  altered,  diwulves  almoat  completely  in  cold  alcohol.  The 
white  matter  doei  not  diualve,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filteri  it  ia,  how- 
ever, wlable  in  ether.  II  contains  ilie  fatly  and  colouring;  matten  of  tlie 
bile,  ahercd  by  elilorinc. 

The  alcoholic  »ohi^n  being  evaporated  gives  off"  vapours  of  muriatic 
acid,  depofiiei  cryitali  of  chloride  of  lodium,  and  becomes  reduced  to  a 
matter,  which,  when  warm,  is  liquid  like  turpentine,  but  wbich  harden* 
by  cooling  into  a  lubslance  having  all  the  chanicters  of  resin. 

Thi*  rexinoui  subitance  ia  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  Bomewbat  bitter, 
lolid  and  friable  at  common  temperaturea,  and  electrical  by  friction.  It  la 
very  aoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  lomewhut  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  very 
aparingly  to  in  cold,  fanning  with  this  liquid  a  kind  of  emuluon.  All  iU 
tolutions  redden  bimus.  Heat  decompoBes  it,  giving  rlK  to  azotized  pro- 
duct!, in  which  respect  it  differs  from  common  rcains.  At  the  same  lime 
it  gives  riae  to  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  liquid  containing  traces  of  mu- 

This  substance  poasesses  tlie  properties  of  an  acid;  for  it  combines  with 
bases,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  in  Ibe  form  of  white  flocks.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  by  the  assistance  of  heal,  decomposea  it,  with  disengagement 
of  aulpburoua  and  carbonic  acids  and  nitrogen,  and  formation  of  a  liquid  of 
a  handsome  red  colour,  which  become*  converted,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
heat,  into  a  brilliant  charcoal,  easily  detached  from  the  sides  uf  the  tube  in 
which  the  csp^Htucnt  is  made.     Neither  the  muriatic  nor  nitric  acid  has 

From  these  characters,  the  author  considera  the  product  resulting  from 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  bile,  to  be  the  same  as  tliat  discovered  by  H.  Bra- 
connot  in  the  picromel  of  M.  Thenard,    He  gives  it  the  name  of  chioro-bUk 

Chlom-bilic  acid,  when  subjected  to  ultimate  decomposition  by  means 
ofoiide  of  copper,  gave  of 


CaH>oi 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
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Cbloro-bilic  acid  combines  readily  with  metallic  c 
a,  notaasa,  lime,  and  ammonia,  soluble  compounds. 


Ci^piuted  by  the  wnaUest  addition  of  another  acid.  In  consequence  of  ila 
ble  capacity  of  saturation,  its  combinations  have  always  aneiceaa  of  base. 

According  to  H.  Matleucci,  the  green  aaeeharine  matter  of  bile  may  be 
obtained  very  easily,  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  it,  aptaiing  ibe  mix- 
ture until  it  becomes  yellow,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  yellow  substance,  which  the  authorbeUevea 
to  be  the  cldoro-bilic  acid,  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  hand- 
■OBK  green  colour.  This  ia  decanted,  and  neutrahied  with  lime  by  the  aa- 
■btonce  of  heat.  It  is  next  Altered,  and  on  evaporation,  the  green  saccha- 
rine matter  is  obtained. 

The  same  matter  may  be  obtained  more  easily  by  neutralizing  tbe  green 
Bqoid  «ntb  potowa,  filteting,  and  evaporating  to  dryneaa,  and  then  treating 
tbe  dry  hmm  with  alcohoL 

TUa  Mibatuice,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  of  a  bandaome  green  colmir, 
Voi_  XII.— L  I 
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and  possesses  a  sweetish  taste,  like  that  of  liquorice.   It  is  very  soloble  betb 
in  water  and  alcohol.   Chlorine  destroys  its  colour  entirely. 

The  constituents  of  bile  are,  therefore,  according^  to  M.  Matteueci,  a  green 
saccharine  substance,  a  fatty  matter,  and  chloro-bilaie  of  soda  mixed  with 
other  salts. 

49.  Vanadium^  a  newly  dUeovered  Metal. — At  a  recent  sitting'  of  the 
French  Institute,  M.  Dulong  read  a  letter  from  M.  Berzelius,  which  giret 
the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal  by  H.  Sefstrdm,  of 
Sweden. 

M.  Sefstrdm,  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Fahlun,  being*  eagaged 
in  examining  a  specimen  of  iron  remarkable  for  its  softness,  detected  thft 
presence  of  a  substance  different  from  all  known  bodies,  but  in  so  small  t 
quantity,  that  it  would  have  required  much  time  and  expense  to  sepante 
a  portion  of  it,  sufficient  for  a  thorough  examination.     The  iron  in  ques- 
tion was  extracted  from  the  ore  of  Taberg,  in  Smoland,  which  likewise  only 
furnished  traces  of  the  new  substance.     M.  Sefstrom  having*  observed  that 
the  cast  iron,  before  its  conversion  into  wrought  iron,  contained  much  mors 
of  the  new  substance,  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  scoriz  formed  during 
this  operation  would  contain  it  in  still  g^reater  abundance;  and  an  examin- 
ation of  them  verified  his  conjecture.     Having,  in  this  way,  got  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  new  substance  to  study  its  properties,  If.  Se&trom  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Berzelius,  in  order  to  complete  his  examinations. 

The  name  proviaonaUy  given  to  the  new  metal  is  derived  from  Fanadet 
the  appellation  of  a  Scandinavian  deity. 

Vanadium  forms  with  oxygen  an  acid  and  an  oxide.  The  acid  is  red» 
pulverulent,  and  fimble.  After  funon,  it  takes  the  fonn  of  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  and 
forms  yellow  neutral  salts,  and  orang^-ccdoured  bi-aalts.  Its  combinations 
either  with  acids  or  bases,  when  dissolved  in  water,  possess  the  singular 
property  of  frequently  losing  their  colour  suddenly,  which  they  do  not  re- 
gain unt'd  they  are  brought  back  to  the  solid  state;  but  if  they  are  now  re- 
dissolved,  they  preserve  their  respective  colours. 

Hydrogen  gas  reduces  vanadic  acid  at  a  briglit  red  heat,  and  a  coherent 
mass  is  obtained,  possesang  a  feeble  metallic  lustre,  and  forming  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  re- 
duction had  been  complete. 

Vanadium,  thus  obtained,  does  not  combine  with  sulphur,  even  though 
heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  that  substance. 

The  oxide  of  vanadium  is  brown,  approaching  to  black.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  acids.  Its  salts  are  of  a  very  deep  brown  colour;  but  upon  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  effervescence  occurs,  and  they  become 
changed  into  a  substance  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  even  nitrous  acid,  convert  vanadic  acid,  when 
in  combination  with  another  acid,  into  this  blue  substance,  which  appears 
to  be  a  combination  of  vanadic  acid  with  the  oxide  of  vanadium,  analogous 
to  certain  combinations  wlixh  tungsten,  molybdenum,  iridium,  and  osmium 
are  capable  of  forming.  The  acid  and  oxide  of  vanadium  give  rise,  be- 
sides, to  green,  yellow,  and  reddish  combinations,  all  soluble  in  water 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  acid. 

Oxide  of  vanadium,  provided  it  is  formed  in  the  moist  way,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alkalies.  The  presence  of  a  salt  in  the  water  renders  the  solu- 
tion impos»bte;  and  on  this  fact  may  be  foimded  a  mode  of  precipitating* 
the  oxide. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  vanadates  are  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
which  converts  them  into  sulpho-salts  of  a  handsome  red  colour. 
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Tlje  ehterMe  of  nnadium  !s  a  colourlesa,  very  rolnlile  liquid,  wliich 
gi*ea  off  when  crposed  lo  the  air  &  ilenie  red  v»]i«nr.  The  fluoride  U 
wnietiines  rrd,  sometimes  colotirlcss,  but  always  fixed. 

Before  the  blov-pipe,  Tsnadium,  like  chromium,  colours  tlie  flux  of  t. 
litindaomc  green  colour. — Jfaum.  dePharmaeie,  Mardi,  1831. 

The  following  additional  infonniLtion  reapccfing'  vuutdium  U  ta.1[en  from 
the  Annalci  dc  Chimie,  for  Juiuaiy,  and  the  Joum.  dc  Chimie  M£tl.  for 
March,  1831.  This  metal  baa  been  discovered  by  H.  Wdhler  in  the  brown 
lead  of  Zimapui  in  Mexico,  first  brous^bt  to  Europe  by  M.  de  Humboldt. 
It  waa  in  this  mineral  that  Kl.  Del  Ilio  of  Mexico,  more  than  twenty  yeara 
ago,  auppOBcd  he  had  discovered  a  new  metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  erythnmium.  The  reality  of  the  discovery  wiia  brotlElit  in  doubt  by 
CoUet-DescoMilB,  (Ann.  dc  Chim.,  t  lui.,  p.  260.)  and  afterwards  by  Del 
Kio  himself.  (Gilb.  Ann.  Bd.  71,  s.  7.)  H.  Sefstrom  has,  therefore,  ren- 
dered >  service  to  science,  wliich  la  so  much  tlic  more  importjint  that  be 
(hscovered  the  new  metal,  under  ditticult  circumstances,  in  the  product  of 
a  European  mineral,  and  that  he  is  the  first  who  has  placed  its  existence 
beyond  all  doubt. 

50.  Indian  Com  a»  Mment.—\a  the  Archives  Genfralea  for  Jan.  1S31, 
an  outline  is  ^iven  of  a  report  made  on  a  memoir,  by  M.  Carron,  on  Indian 
corn  aa  an  aliment.  The  author  considera  the  yellow  com  as  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  white.  The  Piedmont  corn  is  much  belter  than  that  of  Sa- 
voy, and  three  pounds  of  mush  (polenta)  made  by  mixing  these  two  kinils 
of  com,  he  deems  more  nourishing  than  the  same  weight  of  brown  bread. 
M.  Carron  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  good  bread  of  com  by  mixing 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes.  He  praises  the  nourishment  fur  infanta 
used  in  Italy,  made  by  boiling  Indian  tneal  wiih  milk  and  adding  grape 
confection  (raising].  According  to  bim,  the  dinrrhixas  &c.  attributed  lo  tlie 
use  of  Indian  muah,  depend,  either  upon  its  faulty  preparation,  tlie  imma- 
ture state  of  the  com,  or  on  its  having  been  previously  torrilied,  an  opera- 
tion which  dertroys  its  gum  mo-saccharine  principle.  To  the  damaged 
state  of  the  com,  or  its  faulty  prepantion,  the  author  attributes  the  visceral 
obttructions>  the  bleaching  (i'etiolcment],  and  tlie  disease  called  pellagra, 
which  fbt  some  yean  past  has  abided  Italy.  He  denies  that  the  use  of 
thiBalinent  dinrinishes  the  strength,  and  sustains  hia  opinion  by  referring  to 
the  fsct  of  Itie  broad  shoulders  and  aililetic  forma  of  the  poiters  of  Itulr, 
who  live  almost  exclusively  on  musb. 

{We  give  the  above  as  the  opinion*  of  a  European  writer  rt^specti^g  an 
important  indigenous  plant  of  our  country.  No  American  requires  any 
arguments  to  convince  him  of  the  higldy  nutritious  qualities  of  the  farina 
of  Indian  com.  Jefferson,  imlced,  aujiposed  it  to  be  even  more  nutritious 
than  wheat, — Eas.] 

51.  Su^httlt  of  Copper  in  Bread.— Al  the  meeting  of  the  Society  uf 
Pharmacy  of  Haris,  on  the  Slli  of  Feb.  1831,  M.  Clicvallier  made  a  report 
on  a  memoir  by  U.  Knlmann  on  the  adulterations  of  bread.  In  this  mc- 
nwir  it  is  staled  that  the  addition  of  n  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  tlie 
(tough,  so  imall  as  the  eighlh  of  a  grain  to  the  pound,  gave  it  the  proper, 
ly  of  fermenting  coniidendily  and  of  absorbing  a  larger  qtuuilily  of  water. 
These  effects  cease  when  the  proportion  of  the  salt  is  increased. 

The  members  of  the  socicly  jirescnl  were  generally  of  opinion  that  the 
p(«cnc«  of  this  salt  In  so  miiinlc  a  qiuntity  in  bttad  would  not  prove  in- 
juriinis  Id  healtlii  but  nevertlietciu  that  the  pncticc  should  be  discoantfr 
■Kneed  M  furnishing  bread,  containing  less  alimeiilary  matter  in  •  gi*«V 
wciglit  than  Uiat  made  in  tlie  ordinary  triy. 
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53.  GM  and  Silver  of  the  UraKan  Mountains. — ^M.  de  Humboldt 
read  a  memoir  to  the  French  Institute  on  the  greology.  &c.  of  centnl 
Among  other  facts,  he  stated  that  the  extent  of  the  auriferous  and 
ferous  region  on  the  Eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  is  more  than 
degrees  of  latitude;  and  its  annual  product  in  gold  and  silTert  in 
the  product  of  the  silver  nunes  of  Oltai,  more  than  four  miUions  oft 

The  total  product  of  the  waslung  of  gold  from  these  monnteina 
1814  to  1820,  together  with  the  product  of  several  auriferous  t^h^ 
about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.    The  largest  masses  found  i 
of  twenty.four  pounds^  another  of  sixteen,  and  a  third  of  thirteen 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Diapetuaiory  of  the  United  States. — John  Grigg  proposes  to 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season  a  walk  under  the  shore 
George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  and  Franklin  Bache,  M.  D. 

The  work  will  g^ve  a  complete  view  of  the  present  stsia  of 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and  is  designed  especially  to  iUustnts  the  PJ 
copoeia  of  the  United  States. 


Since  the  pubhcation  of  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  have 
ed,  from  publishers,  several  works  connected  with  the  science  of  OM 

Most  of  those  works  consist  in  republications  of  English  editions^ „ 

have  been  reviewed  in  some  of  our  prece<£ng  volumes^  or  are  nn4ipfld 
the  present  number. 

The  unusual  size  of  this  number  has  compelled  us  to  omit,  together  witk 
several  articles  we  had  prepared  for  the  miscellaneous  department,  a  ns^ 
tice  of  one  or  two  of  the  aforesaid  works,  the  list  of  which  we  here  sa* 
nex. 

Tweedie  on  Fever^from  Carey  &  Lea. 

Select  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions— from  Carey  &  Hart. 

Tate  on  Hysteria — from  Carey  &  Hart. 

Thompson  on  Inflammation — from  Carey  fit  Lea. 

I'eale  on  Neuralgia — from  Carey  &  Hart. 

(•ross  on  the  Bones,  ^ 

Smith  on  Fevers,      5  ^^^"^  «viewed-from  Carey  &  Hart. 

Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States — ^from  the  Committee  of 
Publication. 
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Art.  X— PHTSIOLOGT  OF  THE  FOSTUS,  LIVER  AND  SPLEEN. 

The  Pkynciogjf  if  ike  FiBtua^  Liver  and  Spleen.    By  Georob 
Calvest  UoLLAHDt  M.D.  &c.  &c.     London  1831^  pp.  262. 

THIS  18  an  ioterestiog  volume,  the  production  of  a  gentleman 
already  advantageoosly  known  to  the  profession  as  the  author  of  a 
work  published  about  a  year  since,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Experi- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  Laws  which  regulate  the  Phenomena  of 
Organic  and  Animal  Life.*^  Dr  Holland  has  a  turn  towards 
pbysiok)gical  inquiries,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  an  ingenious  experi- 
mentalist. In  the  present,  though  particularly  in  his  first  produc- 
tion, this  talent  has  been  conspicuously  displayed,  and  he  has  thereby 
catablisbed  for  himself  a  name,  and  assumed  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  physiologists  of  his  country.  But  while  we  concede  to 
him  thus  much;  while  we  grant  that  he  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing many  of  the  phenomena  of  life  to  certain  laws  disco?er- 
able  by  obsOTation ;  or,  in  short,  that  he  has  applied,  in  many  in- 
■tances,  the  true  Baconian  mode  of  philosophizing  to  physiology ; 
we  most  be  allowed  to  express  our  opinion  that,  in  the  work  before 
Vol.  XU.— 2  M 
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us,  to  aay  nothing  of  ila  prcJcccasor,  willi  which  we  hnvc  nothing  lo 
do  on  the  present  occasion,  Dr  Hollaml  has  indulged  &  little  loo 
mucli  in  speculation,  and  has  neglected  to  consult  writings  of  easy 
access,  several  of  which  have  been  furnished  io  the  medical  world 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries  at  home.  From  these  ho  mighl 
have  discovered,  lliat  vicwa  which  he  therein  presents  as  novel, 
are  of  much  more  ancient  origin  than  lie  seems  lo  imagine,  and 
ha»e  been  opposed  and  defended  by  several  successive  writers. 

But  on  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  lo  refer  in  a  more 
detailed  manner  when,  in  noticing  the  contents  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, we  shall  touch  on  ihe  points  lo  which  the  above  remarks  ere 
more  particularly  applicable. 

Dr  Holland  introduces  his  subject  by  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
that  have  retarded  the  attainment  of  sound  principles  in  physiology. 
This  introductory  chapter  is  carefully  written,  and  contains  many 
sensible  remarks.  No  one,  we  feel  convinced,  will  refuse  to  admit 
with  Dr  H.  that  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
causes  which  impede  or  arrest  the  progress  of  science  must  be  a 
subject  of  interesting  speculation,  not  only  lo  the  philosopher,  but 
to  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  or  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge.  Such  an  inquiry,  be  remarks, 
if  akiiroliy  conducted,  by  detecting  the  fallacy  of  assumed  principles 
and  exposing  the  errors  of  popular  systems,  would  diminish  that 
undue  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  that  servile  reverence  for  great 
names  which  have  so  frequently  prevented  the  discovery  of  truth  : 
by  thus  liberating  the  mind  from  Ihe  restrictive  bonds  of  preju- 
dice, il  would  leave  ua  free  and  unincumbered  lo  pursue  the  onward 
course  in  the  paths  of  scientific  research.  Il  is  only,  he  continues, 
when  the  fellers  of  aulliorily  and  system  have  been  cast  ofi*  by  a 
powerful  and  superior  understanding,  thot  any  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  spacious  fields  of  science,  in  which,  instead  of 
exploring  new  tracts,  the  philosophers  of  our  age  have  generally 
been  content  with  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  iheir  predecessors,  or, 
if  they  have  dared  to  depart  from  them,  it  has  loo  often  been  under 
the  misguiding  influence  of  some  imnginary  notion,  rather  than  the 
sure  direction  of  those  sound  principles  wliich  were  likely  to  lead 
(o  any  valuable  discoveries.  To  this  couse  Dr  II.  very  justly  at- 
tributes llie  slow  progress  of  physiological  investigation.  On  no 
other  principle  can  we,  he  Ihinks,  account  liir  the  e;itraordinary 
fact,  that  so  many  centuries  elapsed  before  any  knowledge  bad  been 
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acquired  oflbe  circubtion  oflho  blood,  the  connexion  between  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  the  development  of  the  brain,  the  exact 
stales  of  the  body  wliicii  promote  or  retard  the  generation  of  animal 
beat  aod  the  true  mode  in  whicb  Ihe  fcetus  is  nourisbed.  These 
secrets  might  have  been  made  known,  long  before  the  period  of  their 
actual  (iiscoTcr;,  b;  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  ;  if,  instead  of 
being  misled  by  prevailing  opinions,  he  had  carefull;  examined  Ihe 
phenomena  which  nature  presented  to  his  view.  Any  thing  in- 
tensely bright  is  seen  more  distinctly  by  the  eye  through  a  coloured 
medium ;  but  the  objects  of  mental  contemplation  are  apt  lo  be 
distorted  and  rendered  obscure,  when  received  through  any  other 
medium  than  that  of  plain  and  simple  facts,  actually  ascertained  to 
exist  by  careful  and  repeated  experiments.  He  who  recollects  this 
Iruth  will  not  be  surprized  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  science  of 
medicine,     (p.  x — xi.) 

Dr  11.  is  of  opinion  that  amongst  the  moderns,  speculation  too 
rrequently  occupies  the  place  of  experiment,  that  the  facts  are  disre- 
garded in  an  eagerness  to  establish  some  favourite  hypothesis ;  and 
that  the  inslruclivo  voice  of  sage  experience  is  not  beard  amidst  tlie 
loud  exclamations  of  noisy  partisans,  contending  for  the  truth  of 
new  tlieories  and  ever  varying  doctrines.  "  The  ancients  were 
generally  more  practical,  the  moderns  are  more  theoretical;  the 
former  may  therefore  bo  sometimes  safely  followed,  the  latter  sel- 
dom ;"  but  he  admits  that  it  would  bo  dangerous  to  rely  implicitly 
on  either ;  the  ideas  of  the  one  being  oden  crude  and  ridiculous, 
those  of  the  other  visionary  or  imperfect.  Medicine,  he  contends, 
hu  made  but  tittle  progress,  because  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
•elvoa  to  the  study  of  it,  have,  unfortunately,  not  followed  the  same 
ecrapoloufl  method  of  inquiry,  nor  examined  with  the  same  impar- 
tial BCrutiny  the  nature  of  existing  doctrines,  as  the  cultivators  of 
moral  philosophy,  who,  in  a  wise  disregard  of  opinions  and  systems, 
however  consecrated  by  ago  or  revered  by  mankind,  have  fearlessly 
puraued  their  rcseorcbcs  into  the  arcana  of  nature  with  a  spirit  of 
patient,  sober  and  severe  investigation,  determined  to  be  influenced 
in  their  decisions  only  by  reason  and  fact ;  and  who  in  consequence 
bavo  widely  extended  the  domain  of  that  science,  and  brought  to 
light  many  important  truths. 

Physicians  have  either  wholly  received  or  rejected  theories  aHer 
a.  &upcrGcial  consideration  ;  and  have  in  cither  case  tended  to  retard 

e  progress  of  medical  scicDcc,  wliicli  is  rtc<iucntly  as  much  injured 
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by  sweeping  away  imtiacritninatcl;  what  is  supposed  to  be  false,  as 
b;  adopling,  without  mature  deliberation,  what  is  cooceived  to  be 

The  Tollowing  extracts  will  be  read  with  iDterest. 

'>  Though,  amongst  the  numerous  writers  oa  medical  and  physio- 
logical subjects,  many  have  frequently  been  misled  by  false  theories 
or  too  prejudiced  an  attachment  to  favourite  systems,  and  none, 
perhaps,  have  avoided  falling  into  considerable  errors,  much  useful 
information,  and  many  excellent  observations  arc  contained  in  their 
works ;  for,  whilst  the  experience  of  one  has  furnished  valuable 
facts,  the  imagination  of  another  has  occasionally  thrown  out  bril- 
liant and  happy  thoughts,  which,  if  duly  considered,  may  eventually 
lead  to  the  detection  of  gross  absurdities,  and  the  establishment  of 
sound  principles.  The  science  of  medicine  has,  however,  been  re- 
tarded in  its  advancement  by  Ike  muUipUcUi/  of  its  expoundera.  It 
is  more  easy  to  write  on  this  science  than  almost  on  any  other,  and 
the  inducements  to  attempt  it  are  greater.  To  compose  a  work 
even  of  a  very  humble  kind  on  natural  or  moral  philosophy,  requires 
superior  intelleclual  powers,  strengthened  by  much  previous  study, 
and  long  exercised  in  abstract  speculations,  or  experimental  pur- 
suits, whilst  such  a  work,  even  when  creditably  executed,  does  not 
bring  ila  author  either  much  reputation  or  profit:  but  the  medical 
practitioner,  with  a  very  ordinary  understanding,  few  acquirements, 
and  but  little  mental  application,  may  easily  compile  a  treatise  on 
some  branch  of  his  profession,  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors,  and  drawing  his  matter  from  the  existing  stores  of 
medical  knowledge,  which  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  arrange 
in  a  new  form,  and  slightly  modify,  to  secure  both  considerable 
fame  and  emolument." 

"  Another  cause,  which  has  retarded  the  progress  of  medical 
knowledge,  is  on  almosl  exclusive  attention  to  experiments. 

"  However  valuable  the  important  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  by  a  recurrence  to  experiments,  much  error  has  arisen  from 
the  false  inferences  that  have  been  frequently  drawn  from  them, — 
inferences  which,  though  really  the  mistakes  of  erroneous  observa- 
tion, have  been  regarded  as  incontrovertibly  correct. 

"  It  is  very  allowable  to  doubt  the  truth  of  propositions  supported 
by  argument  alone,  but  it  seems  an  act  of  bold  temerity  to  call  in 
Hueslion  facts,  or  obvious  deductions  from  them,  said  to  be  proved 
by  direct  experiment ;  and  hence,  whilst  tlie  former  are  fearlessly 
controverted,  the  latter  are  generally  received  with  too  easy  an 

"  The  physiologist,  in  his  researches  into  the  secrets  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  oilen  Rirms  very  erroneous  conclusions,  in  consequence 
of  that  narrowness  of  observation,  which  is  contracted  from  a  long 
and  exclusive  attention  to  experiments.     The  human  body  is  a 
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complex  machine,  consisling  of  clifTerent  parts,  so  intimalely  con- 
iiBcied  together,  anJ  all  ao  casenlial  to  ila  woll-bcing,  that  no  in- 
ference carj  be  safely  drawn  from  a  separate  examination  of  one 
of  ihem,  without  maturely  considering  llie  exact  relation  which  it 
bears  to  the  rest. 

'•  In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  reot  office  of  any 
organ,  it  should  be  recollected  that,  though  it  possesses  individual 
properties  peculiar  to  itself,  it  has  not  an  independent  existence, 
but  is  connected  by  nerves  and  liloo  J-vossels  with  other  organs,  and 
is  tnore  or  less  aiTectcd,  according  to  its  nature  and  susceptibility, 
by  every  cause  that  produces  bodily  excitation  or  derangement. 
Expertness  of  hand,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  anatomy, 
though  very  valuable  acquisitions,  arc  yet  of  less  use  to  the  experi- 
mental physiologist  than  a  philosophical  enlargement  of  mind,  united 
lo  a  well-grounded  knowWge  of  the  dilTereat  branches  of  physical 
science.  To  one  possessed  of  these  rG(|uisite  qualities,  a  single  ex- 
periment, by  leading  to  the  discovery  of  some  general  law  of  the 
system,  may  furnish  matter  for  the  basis  of  an  original  and  important 
theory,  whiUt  it  will  suggest  no  now  ideas  to  another,  of  more  con- 
tracted mind,  and,less  information,  whoso  whole  life  is,  perhaps, 
spent  in  the  business  of  mutilation  and  destruction,  without  his  dis- 
covering one  useful  or  pntclical  truth.  Experimental  physiology, 
like  microscopical  investigation,  has  a  tendency  to  exercise  the 
hand  and  the  eye,  to  the  neglect  and  prejudice  of  the  understanding. 
A  habit  of  observation  is  indeed  acquired,  in  the  investigations  con- 
nected with  this  purauit ;  but  it  is  observation  of  a  very  minute 
description,  confined  to  the  examination  of  particulars  unconnected 
by  any  common  principle,  rather  than  directed  to  the  scienlilic 
arrangement  of  them  under  any  general  heads. 

"  The  pure  theorist,  though  possessed  of  the  most  brilliant  talent, 
is  too  bold  a  speculator  to  bo  implicitly  trusted,  and  the  pure  expe- 
riraentalisl,  who  dues  not  possess  superior  abilities,  is  scarcely  more 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  one  misleads  by  his  ardent  spirit  of  gene- 
raliKiUon,  the  other  by  his  confined  attention  to  particulars ;  the 
observations  of  the  latter,  founded  on  these  particulars,  being  ofien 
as  incorrect  as  the  speculations  of  the  fornicr.  It  is  seldom  that 
minuteness  of  observation,  ami  the  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
which  is  ca[iabla  of  taking  general  and  enlarged  views,  are  united 
in  the  same  individual." 

With  ibese  long  eilracts  we  take  leave  of  iho  introduction,  and 
pass  lo  ttie  body  of  the  work  ;  begging,  at  llie  time,  our  readers  to 
bear  in  mind  the  censure  Ur  H.  has  passed  on  the  modorna  for 
Ihoir  pronencBs  lo  Uicory,  in  order  that  they  may  see  how  he  fol- 
lows his  own  precepts.  It  is  extremely  easy  for  an  laUlvidual  to 
declaim  against  thcoiy,  and  to  stand  up  as  the  advocate  of  unodui- 
israled  lacts  -,  but  it  generally  happen:),  ih^t  when  he  undertaken  lo 
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write  eren  an  experimnHal  essay  on  any  sabject  connected  with 
pathology  or  physiology,  he  indulges  in  the  same  propensity  he  has 
so  seferely  censored  in  others,  and  presents  his  readers  with  more 
theory  than  (acts.     Medical  literature  famishes  as  with  innomerable 
ezamplesof  this,  among  the  most  conspicuoos  of  which  is  the  coarse 
porsoed  by  the  celebrated  Bagtivi ;  and  we  are  not  acqaainted  per- 
sonally with  a  single  advocate  for  pore  &cts,  who  is  n<»C  as  mach  a 
theorist  o  those  who  freely  allow  the  necesnty  of  theory.    If  the 
former  present  pathological  fiictsor  physiological  experiments  or  phe- 
nomena, they  very  naturally  endeavour  to  explain  their  rationalcy 
without  appearing  to  perceive  that,  by  so  doing,  they  theorize,  and 
do  exactly  what  others  whom  they  brand  o  theorists  have  done. 
If  they  do  not  perceive  it,  others  do ;  and  they  certainly  have  not 
the  right  to  assume  that  their  explanations  are  the  only  true  ones ; 
for,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  thoagh  they  may  difl^ 
from  those  of  the  theorist,  they  are,  nevertheless,  o  specalative, 
and  often  as  distant  as  them  from  the  troth.     We  have  not  made 
these  remarks  to  censure  Dr  H.  for  amusing  Ms  readers  with  a 
little  theory ;  but  merely  to  prepare  our  readers  for  an  illustration 
of  that  inconsistency  so  often  met  with  in  medical  writings— a 
philippic  against  theory  and  theorists,  followed  by  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  with  few  or  no  &cts  to  support  it. 

Dr  U.  remarks  that  he  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  con- 
cerning the  office  of  the  spleen  ;  for,  as  he  does  not  propose  to 
attempt  a  refutation  of  them  in  detail,  it  isjaoi  necessary  to  state  them. 
He  notices,  however,  *the  opinion  of  Dr  Stukely,  whose  work  was 
published  in  1723;  of  professor  Moreschi  of  Pavia;  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Saunders,  &c.  and,  of  course,  like  every  other  writer  who 
has  a  doctrine  of  bis  own  to  propose,  finds  more  or  less  fiiult  with  all 
of  them.  He  particularly  opposes  the  theory  of  Sir  E.  Home,  who 
believes  that  the  function  of  the  spleen  is  to  secrete  a  fluid  necessary 
for  digestion  ;  and  he  justly  remarks  that,  if  that  be  the  function  of  the 
organ  in  question,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  excision  of  the 
latter  in  dogs  and  other  animals,  as  performed  by  Malpighi,  Asso- 
lant,  Saunders,  &c,  was  not  attended  with  serious  effects.  With 
the  doctrine  of  Stukely  and  Moreschi,  Dr  H.  is  rather  better  pleased. 
They  belli  inculcated  that  "  the  spleen  is  an  organ  appropriated  to 
the  digestive  function^  supplying  blood  cuxording  to  its  demands. 
When  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  is  enlarged  by  the  food  which  it 
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received,  it  is  Biipposcil  to  preaa  upon  the  boily  of  Iho  Bplecn,  bo  as 
to  diminish  llio  accumulation  of  blood  in  llic  eplenic  artery,  and 
thereby  lo  augment  tha  action  of  ttiose  vessels  which  are  distributed 
upon  the  Blomach." 

Dr  Holland  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  doctrine,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  vigorous  circulation  during  the  process  of  digestion  can 
scarcely  be  cnlled  in  question  ;  but  that  if  ihe  spleen  performs  the 
vital  oflice  to  the  stomach,  as  contended  for  by  the  aforesaid  aulhore, 
wo  should  find  a  difTicult;  in  esplaining  how  liie  latter  organ  acts 
when  deprived  of  this  auxiliary.  This  difficulty,  indeed,  was  so 
well  felt  by  Moreschi,  that  he  gave  little  credence  to  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  in  the  human  frame,  and  observed  that  this 
taking  place  in  the  inferior  animals,  cannot  bo  considered  aa  any 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  spleen  in  the  human  subject. 

"If  authorities  were  required  lo  prove,  that  the  human  spleen  has 
Bomelimes  been  excised,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  instances. 
Several  cases  are  on  record,  where  part  of  the  organ  was  excised, 
and  the  remainder  was  returned  without  injury  to  the  individual ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  authors  of  credit,  thai  accidents  have  occa- 
sional!/ happened,  in  which  the  spleen  has  protruded  and  has  been 
removed  with  safety,  the  vessels  having  been  previously  secured  by 
ligatures.*  It  has  also  been  slated,  that  in  one  or  two  remarkable 
cases,  no  spleen  whatever  was  found  ;  and,  in  many  persons,  it  has 
been  observed  so  diminutive,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  exercising 
that  function  with  which  physiologists  have  endowed  it." 

Dr  Holland  remarks  that  the  physiology  of  the  liver  is  almost  as 
little  understood  as  that  of  the  spleen.  Much,  bo  adds,  has  been 
written  on  the  function  which  it  is  supposed  to  perform,  viz.  Ilio 
secretion  of  bile ;  but  it  is  stilt  undecided  whether  this  be  effected 
bj  means  of  venous  or  arterial  blood.  If  by  the  latter,  for  what 
end  is  so  much  venous  blood  directed  to  the  liver?  and,  if  by  the 
former,  lite  difficulty  still  remains  in  accounting  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  oxygenated  fluid  which  is  transmitted  to  it.  "  In  whatever 
manner  Iho  subject  is  viewed,  according  to  the  established  notions 
oF  the  day,  the  physiology  of  Ihe  liver  is  involved  in  obscurity." 

Dr  HotUnd's  first  object  is  to  disprovo  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  bile  is  secreted  by  venous,  and  not  by  arterial  blood.  f 

Hia  principal  reason  for  adopting  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  facta.  1.  That  if  we  examine  other 
organs,  wc  perceive  Ihe  acimtj/  and  extent  of  their  functions  are 

*  Wuiki  of  Baillic,  by  Wiidrcr,  Vol,  11.  p.  £SS. 
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proportionate  to  the  ijuantity  of  arterial  blood  which  they  receive. 
9.  That  it  ia  impossible  to  discover  one  organ  whicli  ia  in  tbe  leasl 
(lireclty  iudeblcd  to  the  vcnoua  syslem  for  the  performance  of  ila 
office.  .■'.  That  a  case  ia  on  record  whicb  shows  an  unusual  distri- 
bution of  the  vena  porlis,  this  terminating  in  the  vena  cava  inferior 
wiiliout  its  contents  having  previously  circulaled  through  t)ie  liver  ; 
alUiough  the  Gecrelion  of  bile  seemed  to  be  as  regular  and  perfect 
as  in  those  individuals  whose  organiznlion  ia  natural.  4.  To  these, 
Dr  II.  adds  a  fact  derived  from  comparative  anatomy,  viz.  thai  a 
liver  exisls  in  all  the  moUusca,  and  is  very  large ;  but  "  that  tbis 
class  has  no  gall  bladder.  The  liver  is  supplied  with  blood  from 
the  aorta,  and  there  is  consequently  no  vena  porlarum. "  "  Here," 
says  Dr  H.  "  we  observe  a  secreting  organ,  whose  function  ia  es- 
clusivcly  performed  by  arterial  blood,  a  fact  which  strengthens. tbe 
opinion,  that  the  secretion  of  bile  U  tbe  product  of  arterial  and  not 
of  venous  blood." 

Having  gone  through  these  preliminaries,  and  shown  conclusively, 
at  least  as  he  supposes,  that  bile  ia  sccrcled  by  arteiial  and  not  by 
venous  blood,  Dr  H.  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  functions  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.  We  present  his  views  on  this  subject  in  bis 
own  words. 

"  The  function  of  the  spleen,  aa  well  aa  that  of  the  liver,  indepcn- 
denlly  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  is  considered  a  dieerticulum  of  iho 
eyslem.  If  the  veins  which  form  Ihe  vena  porta;  had  passed  directly 
to  the  vena  cava  inferior,  a  thousand  accidents,  arising  uilher  from 
mental  or  corporeal  disturbance,  would  have  continually  placed  the 
life  of  an  individual  in  imminent  danger.  Every  passion,  whether 
of  an  exciting  or  depressing  character,  and  every  general  and  local 
disease,  if  severe,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  would  have  been  liable 
to  have  deranged  the  lungs  and  heart.  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  passions  of  a  depressing  nature  bring  the  blood  in 
greater  quantity  than  usual  from  llie  inferior  and  superior  extremi- 
ties, and  also  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  Ihe  chest ;  and  I  have 
also  stated,  that  the  abdominal  viscera  participate  in  this  engorge' 
ment.*  Since  tbe  body  Is  continually  liable  to  such  changes,  bane- 
ful effects  would  follow,  unless  nature  had  provided  organs,  whose 
situation,  function,  and  organization,  enable  them  to  diminish  the 
burden  imposed  upon  those,  whose  constant  and  almost  regular 
action  is  indispensable  for  tbe  maintenance  of  life.  This  object  ia 
beautifully  answered  by  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  organs  within 
the  diest  must  be  regarded  as  possessing  vital  ruDctlons.     If  the 

'  Sec  E^petimeuUl  Enquiry,  Chap.  IV. 
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lungs  were  surcharged  with  blood,  or  iu  a  condition  approaching  to 
it,  the  properties  and  distribution  of  this  fluid  would  be  immediatel/ 
disordered,  and  with  this  primary  derangement  every  part  of  the 
body  would  quickly  sympathize. 

^^  The  liver  and  the  spleen,  from  being  placed  close  to  the  th9raz, 
are  calculated  to  relieve  the  congested  lungs  and  heart,  or  rather  to 
protect  them  from  sudden  and  violent  commotions ;  and  are  also 
^vourably  situated  to  protect  in  the  s)ime  manner  the  stomach, 
whose  action  is  scarcely  less  vital. 

^*  If  we  investigate  the  manner  in  which  venous  blood  circulates 
in  the  liver,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  its  minute  divisions,  on  this 
principle,  are  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  object  that  nature  has 
in  view.  The  vein  ramifies  through  every  part  of  the  organ,  in  the 
way  in  which  arteries  divide  themselves :  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
distributed,  the  liver  would  not  have  contained  a  quantity  of  blood 
equal  to  what  it  does  at  present ;  nor  would  it  have  been  retarded, 
as  it  is,  by  the  nature  of  its  circulation,  in  its  flow  to  the  lungs, 
which  appears  an  indbpensable  provision  in  order  to  protect  these 
organs. 

^^  The  spleen  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  formed  of  vessels ;  by 
others,  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  cells ;  but,  whichever  opinion  we 
adopt,  it  is  manifest,  that  its  structure  is  particularly  well  formed  to 
allow  of  considerable  congestion  or  enlargement.  In  those  instan- 
ces, in  which  the  circulation  is  very  much  disordered,  and  in  which 
we  have  determination  of  blood  to  the  internal  organs,  the  liver  and 
the  spleen  are  occauonally  so  much  augmented  in  size,  that  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  contain  less  than  many  pounds  of  blood.  If 
these  organs  had  been  absent,  or  incapable,  from  structure  or  situ*  4 
ation,  of  receiving  an  extra  proportion,  this  quantity  would  have 
been  added  to  that  which  is  already  retarding  the  action  of  more 
vital  organs,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  the  total  cessation 
of  life.  We  may  complain  of  the  enlargement  or  disorganization 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  but  we  must  remember,  that  although  we 
occasionally  sufler  from  the  diseased  conditions  of  these  organs,  we 
are  preserved  from  many  acute  afiections,  which  would  seldom  al- 
low man  to  arrive  at  maturity,  Anless  the  constitution  were  endowed 
with  instruments  fitted  to  bear  oppression.  If  we  consider  the^ 
temperaments  most  subject  to  derangements  of  these  parts,  the  dis- 
eases which  afiect  very  much  the  internal  viscera,  and  the  influence 
of  external  agents  upon  the  body,  we  shall  probably  observe  more 
clearly  the  consistency  of  the  view  proposed  to  explain  the  functions 
of  theie  organs." 

*^  The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmaephere,  from  beat 
to  cold,  are  calculated  to  disorder  the  circulatory  system,  particu- 
larly in  warm-blooded  animals.  The  feathered  tribe  are  very  gene- 
rally afiected  by  the  severity  of  winter,  although  nature,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  provides  them  with  a  plumage  better  fitted  than 
Vol.  XU.— 2  N 
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the  one  they  possess  in  the  summer,  to  enable  them  to  endure  the 
bleak  winds  and  long  cold  nights ;  yet  thousands  perish  from  their 
inability  to  withstand  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather :  whilst  the 
appearance  of  those  that  sur?iTe  is  haggard ;  their  cheerful  sfcgs 
are  no  longer  heard,  and  their  sufferings  are  indicated  by  their 
silence.  But,  after  the  genial  excitation  of  a  few  warm  days,  they 
are  continually  flying  a^ut  on  buoyant  wings,  and,  by  their  early 
notes  and  sprightly  motions,  intimate  the  restoration  of  those  vital 
energies  which  invariably  return  with  the  blooming  flowers,  and  the 
geni^  rays  of  spring.  If,  however,  the  warmth  and  brightness  of 
these  sunny  days  are  chilled  and  overcast  by  a  return  of  (rostj  and 
tempestuous  weather,  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
again  droop.  Plants  have  vessels,  through  which  sap,  in  the  vernal 
season,  is  abundantly  distributed  to  the  young  buds  and  tender 
leaves ;  but  if  the  frosts  continue  severe,  this  fluid  is  repelled  or 
prevented  from  flowing,  and  vegetation  consequently  loses  its 
healthy  and  natural  vigour.  The  causes  which  produce  these 
effects  are  not  partial,  but  general ;  their  influence  is  modified  by 
one  circumstance  alone — the  peculiar  state  of  the  object  on  which 
they  act. 

^^  The  circulation  of  blood  in  animals  is  liable  to  be  excited  or 
depressed  by  heat  and  cold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  flow  of  sap 
in  plants ;  and  unless  nature  bad  provided  organs  capable,  from 
their  situation  and  constitution,  of  readily  receiving  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  blood  that  is  determined  internally,  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  and  the  chylopoietic  viscera  would  be  too  much  oppressed  by 
an  inordinate  quantity  of  this  fluid  to  exercise  their  usual  functions. 
•  It  frequently  indeed  happens,  although  these  organs  relieve  the  op- 
pressed state  of  the  animal  system  induced  by  cold,  that  the  powers 
of  life  are  too  much  enfeebled  to  continue  in  operation.  But  if 
there  were  no  organs  of  this  kind,  the  vital  parts  of  the  system 
would  be  more  frequently  disordered,  and  the  effects  of  their  de- 
rangement would  be  of  a  more  fatal  character.  Mangili  and  Paris, 
observing  the  veins  and  the  glands  of  the  throat  large  and  congested 
in  hybernating  animals  during  their  repose,  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  torpidity  on  liypothetical  principles,  founded 
on  these  appearances,  which  I  have  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  the 
Experimental  Inquiry  ;*  having  shown  that  they  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  taking  into  consideration  the  influence  of  cold  on  the 
animal  body,  and  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  flow  to  those  parts 
of  the  system  in  which  it  meets  with  the  least  resistance.  An  at- 
tention to  the  same  causes  will  also  furnish  a  satisfoctory  explana- 
tion of  the  apparently  great  capacity  of  the  congested  state  of  the 
veins,  as  well  as  that  of  the  glands.  Since  these  are  so  much 
affected  by  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  internal  organs,  it  can- 

*  See  Chap.  VII. 
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not  sure);  be  denied  tliat  the  lirer  and  spl< 
engorged  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  thi 
which  are  verj  considerable;  and,  if  tiiis  be  granted, 
adautted,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  were  there  no  aucb 
organs  as  these,  tbe  whole  of  that  blood,  which  is  transmitted 
them,  would  be  received  by  other  parts  of  the  system  under  cip 
cumstancea  that  would  most  probably  destroy  the  possibility  of  a 
renewal  of  tbe  suspended  powers  of  Hie.  Fishes,  IVoin  tbe  varia- 
tions  of  temperature  to  which  their  element  is  subject,  and  tbe 
difl'crent  degrees  of  pressui^  from  the  weight  of  water  that  they 
bear,  according  to  the  various  depths  to  which  they  descend,  require 
to  be  rurnishcd  with  a  liver  and  spleen,  or  at  least  with  one  of  them, 
in  order  that  their  oxygenating,  propelling,  and  digestive  organs 
may  not  be  unduly  oppressed  by  changes  occurring  in  tbe  circula- 
tory Hysleni.  In  short,  wherever  a  sanguiferous  system  exists,  and 
is  liable  to  be  aHected  by  mental  or  physical  causes,  or  by  both, 
there  is  evidently  an  absolute  necessity  for  organs  capable  of  receiv- 
ing ilie  greater  portion  of  the  blood,  which  is  occasionally  determined 
internally  in  an  undue  proportion.  It  therefore  seems  consistent 
with  analogy  and  facta,  to  regard  the  liver  and  the  spleen  as  dieer- 
liculA,  though  in  ascribing  this  oliice  to  the  former,  I  by  no  means 
intend  lo  question  its  importance  as  a  secretory  organ." 

It  will  be  easily  found  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that  the  author 
contents  himself  with  asserting  what  bethinks  to  be  the  functionaof 
tlie  Liver  and  spleen,  without  adducing  a  single  experiment  or  patho- 
logical fact,  or  a  single  argument  of  niucb  weight  in  fdvour  of  hia 
opinion.  This,  for  a  man  who  presents  himself  aa  the  champion  of 
fact  and  the  opponent  of  modern  theorists,  is  hardly  pardonable. 
Nor  are  we  leaa  disposed  to  censure  Dr  H.  for  the  tone  of  assurance 
with  which  he  presents,  as  original,  a  doctrine  to  which  he  has  no 
more  claim  than  he  would  have  to  that  of  capillary  attraction,  or 
gravitation.  If  Dr  Holland  will  take  the  trouble  to  open  Senac's 
edition  of  Ileister's  Anatomy,  published  in  1753,  he  will  find  tbe 
following  passage,  which  proves  that  the  diverticulum  doctrine,  at 
least  in  what  relates  to  tbe  spleen,  is  somewhat  older  than  himself. 
"  Schelhammer,  and  with  him  Lister,  and  some  of  the  late  English 
Bnatomists  besides,  as  Purcell,  Sic.  suppose  it  (the  spleen)  to  be  a 
kind  of  diverticulum  for  the  blood,  in  the  more  violent  commotions." 
By  a  reference  also  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour* 
nnl  for  January  1823,  Dr  H.  will  find  a  paper  by  Dr  Thomas 
Jlodgkin  on  the  use  of  the  spleen,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  is 
proposed  and  defended.  Finally,  by  extending  his  researches  into 
•jMdic«l  litenlure  of  thiseountryf  be  will  discover  (h&tin  1807, 
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consequently  before  Dr  Hodgkin  published  his  essay,  the  late  Dr 
Rush  advocated,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  a  similar  view  of  the 
subject.  But  on  this  publication  of  our  countryman  we  are  willing 
not  to  insist ;  since  a  lecturer  on  physiology  in  the  Sheffield  Medi- 
cal Institution  is  not  obliged  to  be  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and 
works  of  American  physicians. 

The  second  part  of  Dr  Holland's  work  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry 
into  ^  The  Physiology  of  the  Foetus."  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters,  treating  of  the  following  subjects.  1.  The  various  opin- 
ions entertained  concerning  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus.  2.  The 
primary  and  secondary  functions  of  life.  3.  The  nature  of  foetal 
life.  4.  The  function  of  the  placenta.  5.  Temperature  of  the 
foetus.  6.  The  origin  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  meconium.  7.  The 
nutrition  and  peculiarities  of  the  foetus.  8.  The  brain,  the  spinal 
cord,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  panci'eas,  and  the  intestines,  are 
not  essential  to  foetal  life.  9.  On  the  functions  of  the  liver,  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  the  thymus,  and  the  thyroid  glands  in  the 
foetus.  10.  The  mode  of  nourishment  in  the  oviparous  anfl  ovo- 
viviparous  animals.  1 1.  The  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the 
mother  on  the  development  and  constitution  of  the  foetus. 

Having  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  space  allotted  to 
this  article  to  an  analysis  of  our  author's  views  concerning  the  uses 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  we  shall  be  forced  to  say  very  little  on  each 
of  the  topics  embraced  in  the  second  part  of  the  woiic  before  us. 
The  following  extract  contains  a  summary  of  Dr  Holland's  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  primary  and  secondary  functions  of  life. 

^*'  1 .  That  the  principles  which  regulate  the  nutritive  process  in 
the  animal  system  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  the  vegetable. 

^^  2.  That  the  exuberance  of  vitality  in  infancy  and  youth,  and  its 
deficiency  in  old  age,  are  the  effects  of  the  same  physical  causes, 
which  give  foliage  and  blossoms  to  the  plant  in  summer,  and  which 
prevent  the  development  of  them  in  winter. 

**  3.  That  the  means  which  nature  employs  to  effect  these  various 
purposes  differ  only  in  degree. 

^^  4.  That  the  ascending  sap  in  plants  is  similar  to  the  chyle  in 
animals,  unfit  for  nourishment  until  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  at- 
mospheric air ;  and  that  the  descending  sap,  from  the  nutritive  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  arte- 
rial bIood«  the  great  source  of  vital  actions. 

^^  5.  That  the  animal  system  cannot  derive  nourishment  from  any 
substance,  unless  it  passes  through  the  lungs  ;  and  still  further,  that 
the  extent  and  perfection  of  assimilation  will,  in  a  great  measure. 
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be  regulated  by  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

*^  6.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  there  are  no  organs  of  the  body,  ex- 
cept the  lungs,  which  can,  under  any  circumstances,  produce 
chemical  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid  ;  any  more  than  the  bare 
trunk  is  capable  of  effecting  in  the  tree  those  similar  changes,  whibh 
in  summer  are  produced  by  its  numerous  leaves.  The  lungs  are, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  cause  of  animal  heat  and  of 
those  chemical  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  passing  from 
venous  to  arterial." 

The  author  endeaToure  to  show  that  it  is  evident  we  must  make 
a  distinction  between  the  embryotic  and  festal  life,  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  which  has  been  attributed  to  these  terms.  He 
maintains  that  whatever  is  received  by  the  animal  and  vegetable, 
cannot  be  considered  as  nutritious  until  it  has  undergone  certain 
modiGcations  in  the  lungs,  leaves  or  analogous  organs.  The  light 
thrown,  by  this  important  fact,  on  the  present  subject,  will,  he  is 
sure,  enable  us  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  a  variety  of  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  principles  which  regulate  festal  nutrition.  ^*  If,"  he 
adds,  *'  the  foregoing  remarks  be  correct,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  two  great  classes  of  organs  continually  employed  in  main- 
taining animal  existence,  which  have  no  other  immediate  office. 
The  first  class  includes  those  organs  which  are  incessantly  labour- 
ing to  support  the  body,  as  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  pancreas  and 
the  lungs.  The  second^  the  whole  of  the  excretory  organs  which 
contribute  indirectly  towards  the  proper  action  of  the  former.  The 
fint  may  be  regarded  as  causes,  the  latter  as  effects." 

After  remarking  that  the  object  of  the  first  class  of  organs  is 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  form  chyle,  or  rather  arterial  blood  ; 
that  if  this  fluid  were  received  from  without  the  system,  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  pancreas,  and  indeed  all  those 
organs  which  promote  the  elaboration  of  food,  would  be  entirely 
superfluous,  and  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  connected  with  the  function  of  respiration. 
Dr  HoDand  combats  the  opinion  that  the  fcBtus  is  nourished  by 
means  of  the  amniotic  fluid  received  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  that 
of  Saint  HiUire,  who  supposes,  that  the  amnios  contains  a  respirable 
gas,  which  is  constantly  absorbed  by  veins  in  contact  with  the  fluid, 
and  that  the  only  substance  which  the  foetus  requires  for  the  devel- 
opment of  its  Dunierous  organs  is  oxygen.  On  the  latter  subject 
be  remarks : 
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^^  The  capillaries  of  the  skiD,  according  to  his  fanciful  bypothesia, 
are  filled  with  venous  blood,  which,  from  its  favourable  situatioD, 
readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  amnios  and  becomes  arterial.  If 
the  adult  were  poss^sed  of  an  arterial  and  venous  system,  but  de- 
prived of  the  contributions  of  the  digestive  organs,  would  the  exer- 
cise of  the  respiratory  function  increase  or  maintain  the  muscular 
powers  of  the  body,  cause  a  deposition  of  fat,  and  produce  the 
various  actions  of  the  animal  economy  ?  Such  an  idea  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  only  difference  between  arterial  and  Teoous 
blood  is  in  the  former  containing  oxygen." 

^^  That  the  amniotic  fluid  contains  a  respirable  gas,  is  a  fiict 
proved,  according  to  the  statement  of  Geofiroy  Saint  Hilaire,  by 
experiment.  Is  it  not  more  than  probable,  that  analytical  processes 
to  ascertain  the  exact  composition  of  a  fluid,  discover  not  only  what 
it  possesses  in  its  natural  condition,  but  likewise  disengage  gases 
that  were  previously  in  combination  with  its  different  chemical 
principles  ?  If  it  were  even  allowed,  that  the  amnioB  contains  a 
respirable  gas,  insuperable  difficulties  are  connected  with  its  pro- 
duction and  mode  of  action.  It  is  imagined  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  which  act  like  so  many  tracheas.  If  these  have 
sufficient  energy  to  absorb,  the  skin  must  also  be  able  to  secrete : 
the  two  functions  must  coexist.  What  becomes  of  the  secretions  ? 
As  they  are  necessarily  poured  into  the  amniotic  membrane^  they 
must  continue  to  accumulate  from  the  commencement  of  Ibetal  life 
to  its  completion  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  improbable  to  suppose,  that 
a  pure  oxygenated  principle  could  exert  any  influence  under  such 
circumstances." 

In  respect  to  the  opinion  almost  universally  held  by  physiologists, 

that  the  placenta  is  capable  of  oxygenating  the  blood  it  receives, 

Dr  Holland  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  whole  investigation  resolves 

itself  into  an  inquiry  concerning  the  analogy  existing  between  the 

lungs  and  the  placenta.     It  has  already  been  shown,  he  says,  that 

the  lungs  of  animals  and  the  leaves  of  trees  answer  similar  purposes. 

Nutritious  matter,  the  product  of  other  organs,  is  conveyed  to  both, 

in  order  that  they  may  undergo  certain  chemical  changes.     These 

are  produced  by  atmospheric  air,  and  by  the  ejection  of  what  is  ex- 

crementitious.     We  have  not  the  least  evidence  that  actions  of  this 

kind  can  ever  take  place  unless  the  organs  which  effect  them  have 

the  same  relations  to  the  external  world,  as  the  lungs  of  animals  or 

the  leaves  of  plants.     Dr  Holland  also  combats  and  refutes  Dr  Lee*8 

new  hypothesis,  that  the  liver  of  the  fcetus  secretes  an  albuminous 

fluid  which  is  absorbed  by  the  smaller  intestines  and  contributes  to 

the  support  of  the  system,  and  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the 

functions  of  the  placenta.     On  this  subject  he  enters  at  length ;  but 
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we  have  only  space  to  state  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arri?e8. 
1.  The  foetus  derives  its  blood  exclusively  from  the  mother.  2. 
The  placenta  is  an  organ  incapable  of  producing  chemical  changes 
in  the  blood.  3.  The  foetus  has  not  in  activity  any  organs  that  can 
in  the  least  oxygenate  the  blood  it  receives.  4.  Venous  blood  can- 
not support  organic  life. 

His  views  of  the  materno-foetal  vascular  connexion  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract. 

^^  The  venous  blood  transmitted  by  the  foetus  to  the  placenta,  is 
absorbed  by  veins  and  conveyed  to  the  lungs  of  the  mother ;  the 
arterial  blood  derived  from  the  uterus,  is  absorbed  by  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  flows  to  the  heart  of  the  foetus.  We  are  not  capable  of 
forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the  number  or  nature  of  those  powers 
which  cause,  in  either  case,  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  It  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  it  flows  to  the  placenta  from  two  oppo- 
site points,  and  that  it  is  absorbed  and  carried  to  the  mother  and 
foetus  in  a  simihr  way,  although  not  precisely  the  same,  in  both  in- 
stances. The  views  of  Barry  go  hr  towards  complaining  the  circu- 
lation of  venous  blood  in  viviparous  animals  after  birth,  but  do  not 
account  for  its  circulation  in  the  foetus. 

*^  It  was  stated  by  Vieussens  that  the  red  globules  of  blood  were 
not  absorbed  by  the  imbilical  vein.  The  same  absurd  doctrine  was 
also  taught  by  Monro,  Primus.  'The  foetuses  of  viviparous  ani« 
mals,'  observes  the  latter,  *  have  their  red  blood  from  the  same 
source  tbat  chickens  in  eggs  have  theirs,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
the  vessels  in  their  body  and  secundines.'^ 

^'  If  oxygen,  and  that  organic  construction  universally  belonging 
to  the  respiratory  organs  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  be  wanting^ 
the  process  of  oxygenation  cannot  possibly  proceed.  The  simple 
action  of  muscles,  or  vessels,  on  the  particles  of  blood,  cannot  create 
an  arterial  fluid. 

**  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  impossibility  of  the  placenta  per-r 
forming  the  office  6t  lungs.  If  a  connexion  between  the  placenta 
and  uterus  either  of  a  direct  or  indirect  kind  be  denied,  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  account  for  the  origin  of  foetal  blood.  The  foetus  possesses 
not  the  organs  necessary  to  produce  it,  and,  therefore,  it  must 
necessarily  pass  from  the  uterus  to  the  placenta." 

On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  meconium^ 

Dr  Holland  indolges  in  more  theory,  and  reasons  more  on  assump^ 

tion,  than  oouM  have  been  expected  in  one  who  inveighs  continu-* 

ally  against  theorists.    Take  the  following  as  an  example : 

^'  If  we  allow  that  the  amnion  secretes,  the  activity  of  its  function 
will  be  admitted  to  be  proportionate  to  its  vital  energies ;  but  thie 

*  Edinburgh  Medieal  Emyt,  Vol.  II.  p.  801. 
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acti?itj  cannot  rationally  be  supposed  to  equal  that  of  the  well- 
known  powers  of  the  skin,  which  are  engaged,  in  every  period  of 
life,  in  removing  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  perspirable  matter. 
The  physiologist  may  very  safely  infer,  that  the  amnios  is  secreted 
by  the  skin,  from  the  fact,  that  such  secretion  is  its  natural  and  un- 
ceasing function,  and  is,  moreover,  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
organization,  and  the  distribution  of  blood  to  it.  That  it  b  secre- 
ted by  the  amnion,  is  very  improbable.  If  the  foetus  had  been 
placed  in  a  medium  of  a  temperature  much  lower  than  its  own, 
transudation  from  the  surface  of  its  body  would  have  been  almost 
wholly  prevented ;  but,  as  the  fluid,  in  which  it  is  immersed,  is  of 
the  same  temperature  as  itself,  such  an  effect  is  rather  iaciUtated 
than  impeded. 

<^  <  Deux  causes,'  observes  Edwards, '  influent  principaleraent  sur 
ces  deux  iRinctions  [absorption  and  transudation") :  la  quantite  de 
liquide  contenue  dans  le  corps,  et  la  temp6rature  de  1'  eau  daos 
lequel  il  sejoume.  Plus  il  y  a  de  plenitude,  moins  il  y  aura  d*  ab- 
sorption ;  plus  la  temperature  de  1'  eau  est  basse,  moins  il  y  aura 
d'  exsudation.  Dans  la  limite  extreme  de  30^  cent,  le  contnire  a 
lieu ;  les  pertes  I'emportent  de  beaucoup  sur  les  gains,  parceque  la 
transudation  pr^domine  sur  I'absorption.'* 

^^  The  liquor  amnii  augments  with  the  development  of  the  foetus. 
If  this  fluid  is  exuded  from  the  skin,  its  gradual  increase  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  those  principles  which  are  supposed  to  explain 
its  origin.  The  vital  actions  of  the  foetus,  and  a  more  extended 
surface  for  secretion,  augment  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  ges- 
tation." 

In  relation  to  the  meconium,  he  remarks  : 

^^  It  was  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  those  causes,  which  excite  the  action  of  the  skin  and  the 
functions  of  the  chyloppietic  viscera  of  the  foetus.  The  latter;  for 
their  operation,  are  dependent  upon  the  digestive  process,  or  are 
particularly  influenced  by  it.  The  action  of  the  former  is  very 
much  increased  by  the  general  exercise  of  the  internal  organs,  as  is 
particularly  evident  afler  birth  ;  but  it  seems  capable  of  continuing 
even  during  the  immersion  of  the  fcetus  in  the  amnios,  when  the 
internal  organs  are  inactive. 

^^  Although  there  is  this  striking  diflerence,  it  is  only  in  degree. 
The  mucous  membrane,  the  pancreas,  and  the  liver,  receive,  during 
fcetal  existence,  arterial  blood,  in  order  to  render  their  organization 
complete  ;  and  although  they  are  not  stimulated  into  extensive  ac- 
tion, as  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  digestive  process,  exercise, 
and  other  causes,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  regularly  sup- 
plied with  sanguineous  fluid  without  certain  effects  being  produced, 

*  De  r  Influence  dea  Agens  Physiques,  p.  852. 
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indicative  of  the  partial  activity  of  their  functions.  The  meconium, 
the  bile,  and  other  substances,  are  then  the  production  of  certain 
organs  thus  partially  exercised." 

*^  The  meconium  appears  then  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  different  secretions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  is 
not,  in  any  degree,  the  result  of  a  regular  digestive  process." 

It  ia  known,  that  the  opinion  of  physiologists  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  blood  carried  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus,  differs  ; 
tome,  as  Boetock  and  Jeffrey,  believing  that  it  is  arterial ;  while 
others  are  opposed  to  this  conclusion,  or  consider  it  doubtful.     Dr 
H.  relates  an  experiment  which,  he  thinks,  settles  the  question  in 
the  affirmative.    The  following  was  the  method  employed  by  Dr 
Je£&ey  :  he  took  part  of  the  cord  and  dissected  away  thMrelatinous 
substance  of  it,  until  be  had  laid  bare  the  vessels,  when,  ^  punctur- 
ing them,  he  observed  that  there  was  a  difference  of  colour  between 
the  blood  in  the  vein  and  the  arteries.     Many  physiologists,  as  Dr 
Holland  observes,  are  said  to  have  failed  in  this  experiment.    From 
the  tedious  preparation  which  it  required,  he  (Dr  H.)  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  his  full  satisfaction.     But  on  taking  part  of  the  cord,  as 
toon  as  the  child  was  bom,  around  which  he  had  previously  tied  a 
figtture,  about  two  inches  from  the  free  extremity,  and  cutting  this 
with  a  sharp  scalpel,  in  order  to  make  an  even  surface,  he  very 
dearly  discovered,  on  pressing  the  cord  from  below  upwards,  blood 
of  a  very  different  colour,  flowing  from  the  umbilical  vein  and 
arteries.     If  the  experiment  does  not  fully  succeed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, Dr  H.  directs  a  ligature  to  be  tied  still  farther  from  the  end, 
and,  having  made  a  fresh  surface,  to  press  gently  from  below  up- 
wards.   Sometimes  a  large  drop  of  florid  blood  is  observed  to  stand 
firectly  ovisr  the  umbilical  vein,  and  another  dark  coloured  over  the 
arteries,  without  their  being  in  the  least  mingled  with  each  other. 
In  this  case,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  so  striking  that  no 
one  can  fiul  to  observe  it. 

Dr  Holland  states  that  it  is  an  interesting  and  important  inquiry 
whether  the  whole  of  the  foetal  blood  ffow«  through  the  umbilical 
arteries  to  the  placenta  in  the  same  time  as  the  whole  of  the  san- 
guiferous fluid  of  the  mother  circulates  through  the  lungs,  viz.  in 
about  three  minutes.  If  such  be  the  case,  he  remarks,  the  foetus 
will  have  the  whole  of  its  blood  renewed  as  frequently  as  that  of  the 
natemal  system.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
Umre  is  the  same  relation  between  the  heart  of  the  foetus  and  the 
Vol.  XU.— 2  O 
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quantitj  oC  blood  bebngiDg  to  iU  body,  as  there  is  between  the 
hetft  of  the  adult  and  the  quantity  of  Uood  circulating  in  its  syateoi; 
and  thinks  that  ftom  this  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  diffisreDce 
betwten  the  properties  of  fcetal  and  maternal  Uood. 

**  At  every  contraction  of  the  left  yentride  of  the  heart  in  the 
adult,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  expelled,  the  wbc^  of  which 
must  inevitably  return  to  Uie  right  auricle  and  be  sent  to  the  lungs, 
before  it  can  arrive  at  the  point  from  which  it  departed.  TVs  rs- 
Yolution  is  supposed  to  be  porfinrmed  in  about  three  minutes.  The 
blood  transmitted  at  ewesrj  contraction  of  the  left  Tentricle  of  the 
heart  of  the  foetus,  does  not'  return,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
right  auricle ;  one  portion  is  sent  to  the  internal  iliacs,  and  conTeyed 
from  them  to  the  placenta,  by  means  of  the  umbilical  arteries ;  an- 
other puii|aes  its  r^^r  course,  circulating  from  arteries  into  veiai^ 
until  it  arrives  at  the  right  auricle,  where  it  is  blended  with  tks 
arterial  fluid  derived  from  the  umbilical  vein  which  terminates  m 
the  vena  porta  and  vena  cava  inferior.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
circulatory  system  of  the  foetus  appears  calculated  to  produce  blood 
of  an  inferior  quality." 

*^  The  whole  mass  of  the  blood  of  an  adult  circulates  throughout 
the  system  once  every  three  minutes,  because  the  heart  contracts 
about  seventy-five  times  per  minute ;  if  it  contracted  oftener  with 
equal  or  superior  energy,  the  same  quantity  of  blood  would  com- 
plete its  revolution  in  considerably  less  time.  The  heart  of  the 
foetus,  instead  of  contracting  sevens-five  times  pel*  minute,  contracts 
ab least  one  hundred  and  twenty  times.  In  considering  this  subject, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the 
heart  of  the  foetus  and  the  quantity  of  blood  belonging  to  its  body, 
as  there  is  between  that  of  the  adult  and  the  quantity  of  blood  cir- 
culating in  its  system. 

^^  It  is  therefore  obrious,  if  the  Toetal  heart  contracts  one  hundred 
and  twenty  times  per  minute,  that  the  complete  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  its  system  will  be  effected  in  almost  half  the  time  of  that 
of  tiie  adult,  and  consequentiy,  although  venous  blood  is  (dways 
mingling  with  the  arterial  fluid  of  the  umbilical  vein,  the  blood  of 
the  foetus  cannot  be  particularly  deteriorated  from  this  circumstance, 
because  the  whole  mass  is  frequently  renewed  by  the  very  numerous 
contractions  of  the  heart.  If  this  contracted  seventy-five  times  in- 
stead of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  relation  between  it  and  the 
mass  of  the  circulating  fluid  remaining  the  same,  the  arterial  quali- 
ties of  the  blood  would  be  diminished  almost  one  half.'' 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  an  examination  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  principal  chapters  of  the  work  before  us,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  others  unnoticed,  and  to  terminate  here 
this  article.    We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  Dr  Holhind  wiUi- 
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out  bearing  testimony  to  his  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  sound 
criticism ;  and  expressing  once  more  our  regret  at  his  disregard  of 
his  own  judicious  precepts  in  fiivour  of  a  simple  and  philosophical 
investigation  of  fiicts,  and  at  his  too  free  indulgence  in  theori^  and 
hypothesis ;  circumstances  we  should  not  probably  have  noticed  so 
particularly,  had  he  not  himself  borne  so  hard  on  modem  physicians 
(or  their  theoretical  propensities.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  they 
who  live  in  glass  houses  must  throw  no  stones.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  Dr  Holland  not  to  have  attacked  his  conteipporaries  for 
their  partiality  to  speculation.  Had*he  not  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  spared  many  a  severe  retort,  and  have  enhanced  the  interest 
of  his  work,  which,  we  doubt  not,  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
effects  of  the  comparisons  every  reader  must  naturally  make  be- 
tween the  precepts  it  contains,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
followed.  # 


AmT.  XI.— DELIRIUM  TREBfENS. 

A  Pradicdi  Essay  cm  Ddmum  Tremens.  By  Andrew  BlaXs, 
M.D.  Msmher  cf  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  and  Surgeon 
to  Us  Mqfesty^s  Seventh  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.  LoH' 
don^  1830,/?p.  68. 

Much  has  recently  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  deli- 
rium tremens,  and  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  and  still 
prevaib,  among  different  writers,  as  to  its  essenfial  nature  and  proper 
methods  of  treatment.  While  some  have  given  it  a  place  among 
nervous  diseases,  others  have  considered  it  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, each  class  addressing  their  remedies  to  the  particular  system 
they  have  supposed  to  be  implicated ;  a  third  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession candidly  confess  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true 
jNithology  of  the  disease,  and  are  content  to  employ  those  remedies 
which  they  believe  the  accumulated  experience  of  observant  piacti* 
tioners  have  decided  to  be  most  efficacious. 

With  this  contrariety  of  sentiment  on  a  subject  so  important,  it 
was  truly  gratifying  to  peruse  the  little  volume  now  before  us. 
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which  composes,  in  the  short  spftce  of  flizty-three  pagea,  the  moit 
aGcii|ate  detlheation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  phenooMoa 
of  the  disease  that  we  have  yet  seen,  while  it  indicates  acme  nrj 
impoAnt  practical  rules  to  guide  us  in  its  successful  management 

Its  author,  Dr  Blake,  is  attached  to  the  medical  deparUneot  of 
the  British  army,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  distingiuahed  Sir 
James  McGregor,  by  whose  special  direction  his  essay  was  pablishad, 
and  directed  to  be  distributed  among  his  brother  practitioims  in  the 
same  serric^  Jh 

Having  had  tolerably  ej^tedive  opportunities  of  wting  the  pria- 
cipla  hid  down  by  Dr  Blake,  from  our  own  personal  obaervatkws, 
we  shall  attempt,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  pretty  full  analysis  of 
his  views,  with  such  comments  as  our  own  experience  may  have 
suggested,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  wiB 
justify  us  in  the  eflfrt  to  draw  attention  to  his  useful  work,  wlddh 
we  believe,  has  h|id  but  a  limited  circulation  in  this  country. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  treatise  are  occupied  with  a  brief  hot 
pretty  acute  analysis  o.f  the  different  appellations  assigned  to  the  dis- 
ease by  different  writers,  all  of  which  Dr  B.  conndera  liaUe  to 
objections,  and  proposes,  as  the  most  appropriate,  the  title  of 
^*  Erithismus  Ebriositatis  ;**  without  occupying  time  in  noticing  the 
reasons  on  ^hich  this  terra  is  founded,  or  the  objections  to  those 
which  exist,  we  shall  pass  it  by,  preferring,  ourselves,  to  adopt  the 
name  of  delirium  tremens,  which  appears  to  have  been  generally 
sanctioned,  and  which  stands  (somewhat  inconsistently  perhaps)  at 
the  head  of  Dr  B.'s  treatise. 

The  disease  is  classed,  by  ourjilithor,  in  the  nosology  of  CuUen, 
class  neuroses,  order  adynamia,  wfilch  is  supported  by  lus  defiiution 
of  the  affection,  viz.  ^^  indirect  general  debility  succeeded  by  a 
morbid  increase  of  action  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  which  is 
attended  with  delirium,  and  terminates  generally  either  in  sleep  and 
subsequent  health,  or  in  death  from  collapse  or  efiiision  on  the 
brain." 

After  making  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  the  British  soldiers  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
then  situated,  and  enumerating  the  causes  of  its  frequent  occurreoce, 
our  author  proceeds  to  give  us  an  account  of  bis  experience  and 
observation,  during  a  residence  of  upwards  of  five  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  a  British  regiment 

He  states  thai  he  was  early  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  ao- 
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tbors  who  had  written  on  delirium  tremens  had  not„  sufficiently 
explained  all  its  phenomena,  and  had  altogether  omittfiTjts  d^vi^ion 
into  distinct  and  uniform  stages^  a  circumstance  which  he  connders 
of  great  importance  in  the  application  of  remedial  agent%|k  He 
thought  he  discovered  that  tliey  had  overlooked  some  of  its  patholo- 
gical characters,  as  well  as  ^^  many  essential  points  in  the  order  of 
treatment." 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  he  commenced  a  series  of  obser- 
Tations  in  re£n|nce  to  the  order  of  occurrence  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  diseas^^hich  resulted  in  diving  it  into  three  dlltinct  stages. 
This  division  is  supported  by  a  table  given  in  the  appendix,  in  Mich 
the  duration  of  each  particular  stage  and  the  periods  occurring  be- 
tween them,  as  noticed  in  a  number  of  cases,  is  indicated ;  the 
opinion  which  Dr  B.  formed  from  these  observations,  induced  him 
to  believe  that  delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  ^Wifi  generis*^  some- 
what similar  in  its  course  to  a  paroxysm  of  ague,  to  which  indeed 
it  bears  no  small  analogy,  being  to  the  brain  and  nerves  what  inter- 
mittent fever  is  to  the  arterial  system. 

This  division  of  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  is  novel,  and, 
we  believe,  entirely  original  with  Dr  B.  It  is  the  result,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  of  close  and  accurate  attention  to  the 
varying  states  of  the  system  in  ibis  intricate  affection  ;^iaod,  if  true, 
is  rendered  feighly  important  both  in  assisting  our  diagnosis  in^he 
disease,  amrki  directing  our  attention  to  those  particular  pathologi- 
cal condi|{on8,  for  which  particular  substances,  judiciously  modified^ 
are  the  only  remedies.  As  an  evidence  of  its  correctness,  we  can 
only  say,  that  in  upwards  of  sjjis  cases  of  the  disease  which  have 
fidlen  under  our  notice  since  oar  attention  was  directed  to  an  ob- 
servance of  its  stages,  we  have  rarely  been  at  a  loss  in  satisfying 
ourselves  as  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  system  corresponding 
to  the  stages  as  described  by  Dr  Blake,  though  as  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter have  occasion  to  remark,  we  differ  from  him  in  some  minor 
points,  which  enter  into  his  description  of  them. 

After  making  these  general  remarks  on  his  new  views  in  relation 
to  a  proper  arrangement  of  symptoms,  .our  author  presents  us  with 
some  excellent  diagnostic  signs,  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  the 
numerous  insidious  modifications  of  this  dangerous  affection.  These 
may  be  summed  up  in  an  enforcement  of  the  precept  of  paying  strict 
attention  to  its  distinct  and  uniform  stages,  (modified  by  habits,  tern- 
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perament,  ^.)  which  Dr  B.  believes  will  always  insure  us  a  correct 
and  ji^nerrin^^  diagnosis. 

One  or  two  pages  are  occupied  with  strictures  on  the  views  of 
other  "^ writers  on  delirium  tremens,  in  which  even  the  enlightened 
Baron  Dupuytren  does  not  escape.  Passing  by  these  personal 
criticisms  incident  to  authors,  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
more  important  matters. 

First,  we  shall  introduce  to  our  readers  Dr  B.'s  description 

of  the  disease,  and  here  we  cannot  do  him  justice  iKthout  quoting 

copiously.     In  speaking  of  the^^first  stage,  he  sajrs  : 

^*'  The  first  distinct  indications  of  this  disease  usually  appear  in 
the  following  order :  a  peculiar  slowness  of  the  pulse,  frequently  as 
low  as  forty- four  in  a  minute,  attended  with  coldness  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  which,  being  generally  bedewed  with  moisture  from  the 
effect  of  evaporation,  present  a  clammy  icy  feel,  these  are  preceded 
or  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  general  debility^  and  a  diminution 
of  temperature,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  defect  of  sensorial  or  ner- 
vous influence ;  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  with 
giddiness,  nihsea,  and  occasional  vomiting,  are  also  troublesome. 
The  bowels  are  generally  open,  but  sometimes  the  contrary,  ner- 
vous tremcur  of  the  hands  and  tongue,  the  latter  being  moist,  and 
but  slightly  furred,  form  also  in  most  instances  prominent  features 
in  this  stage  j  all  these  are  accompapied  with  dejection  of  spirits, 
frequent  sighings,  and  oppression  ^ql^he  pra)cordia,  anxiety  and 
depression  of  the  countenance,  with  shosrt  and  interrupted  slumbers." 

This  extract  conveys  to  us  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
premonitory  signs  of  delirium,  or  the  first  stage  of  delirium  tremens, 
though  we  must  difier  from  Dr  B.  on  one  or  two  particulars.  We 
have  occasionally  met,  though  nitely,  with  the  ^^  peculiar  slowness 
of  the  pulse,"  which  he  has  noticed;  more  frequently  we  have 
found  the  pulse  nearly  natural  as  to  frequency,  full  and  soft ;  some- 
times we  have  found  it,  in  this  stage,  voluminous  and  bounding,  such 
a  pulse  as  would  indicate,  under  other  circumstances,  the  use  of 
the  lancet.  The  clammy  moisture  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  particu- 
larly striking  in  the  forming  stage,  though  we  have  seen  it  cover 
the  whole  surface,  before  any  symptoms  of  delirium  were  manifest 

The  time,  according  to  our  author,  between  the  abstraction  of 
stimulus  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  stage  is  uncertain,  and  de- 
pends on  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  subject. 

This  fact  we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing,  having 
known  all  the  symptoms  to  commence  in  twelve  hours  after  a  de- 
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bauch)  in  some  instances,  while  in  one  rare  instance,  jJI  interval  of 
six  days  supervened  ;  we  should  suppose  that  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
six  hours  might  be  stated  as  the  average  period.  Dr  B.  proceeds 
to  describe  the  gradation  between  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the  full 
development  of  the  second  stage,  which  is  thus  expressed  : 

^^As  the  second  stage  approaches,  the  countenance  gradually 
assumes  a  wild  aspect,  the  patient  becomes  restless,  with  an  appa- 
rent anxiety  to  perform,  immediately,  whatever  you  desire,  or  even 
to  anticipate  you  in  what  he  thinks  you  are  about  to  require.  I 
have  generally  been  able  to  prognosticate  approaching  delirium  by 
a  careful  discrimination  of  this  last  symptom.'' 

This  ^^  last  symptom,"  in  the  first  stage  of  Dr  B.,  is  particularly 
striking,  and  we  presume  every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  this  dis« 
ease  will  rec<^nize  it.  We  were  struck  with  it  before  we  saw  it 
noticed  by  Dr  B.,  although  we  did  not  appreciate  its  importance  as 
a  diagnostic  symptom. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  various,  and  is  governed,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  by  the  state  of  the  constitution  Jfrnd  previous 
habits  of  the  patients.  In  a  young  and  vigorous  subject,  where  the 
resources  of  nature  are  capable  of  producing  speedy  reaction,  it  will 
of  course  terminate  earlier  in  the  second  stage  than  in  those  indivi- 
duals broken  down  by  repeaUld  attacks  of  the  disease. 

The  second  stage,  or  the^iScurrence  of  nervous  reaction,  is  thus 

described : 

**  When  the  second  st&ge  is  established,  a  train  of  symptoms, 
consonant  with  high  nervous  irritation,  gradually  follow ;  mental 
alienation,  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  is  developed,  and,  with  this, 
an  exertion  of  the  nervous  power ,*'to  re-establish  the  state  of  energy, 
or  rather  excitement,  to  which  the  system  had  been  habituated,  and 
which  existed  previous  to  the  cessation  of  the  application  of  difiiisi- 
ble  stimuli  to  the  nervous  system  through  the  medium  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  heart  and  arteries,  also,  at  length  sympathize ;  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker,  though  it  continues  small,  and  tlie  heat  of  the 
surface  increases ;  there  is,  however,  throughout  the  disease,  a  mark- 
ed difierencc  between  the  temperature  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body,  the  former  retaining,  in  some  degree,  the  icy 
and  clammy  feel  already  spoken  of,  while  the  rest  of  the  surface 
may  become  even  hot  and  dry.  If  this  state  continue  long,  without 
afnclioratfon,  a  clammy  sweat  pours  from  the  skin,  accompanied 
with  excessive  irritability  ;  the  disorder  of  the  mind  increases,  and 
objects  of  the  most  frightful  forms  present  themselves  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  patient,  and  in  positions  in  which,  as  Dr  Pearson  says, 
*'  it  is  physically  impossible  they  can  be  situated.' " 
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Our  aathoff  then  gires  several  cases  illustrating  some  of  the  peca-* 
liar  forms  of  hallucination  which  he  had  observed ;  these  are  curioas 
and  interesting,'  and  might  almost  fill  a  volume,  irere  they  presented 
in  all  their  diversified  and  frightful  characters. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  glance  at  Dr  B.'s  descrip- 
tion of  the  second  stage^  which,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  is  very  accurately  drawn,  corresponding  closely  with  oor 
own  observations.  But  then  we  must  difier  from  the  Doctor  in 
Agard  to  the  puke ;  as  far  as  our  observations  on  this  point  have 
extended  (and  they  have  been  particularly  directed  to  it),  the  pulse^ 
evei^in  the  height  of  the  second  stage  is,  in  most  instances,  fiill, 
slow,  and  soft,  as  in  the  first,  and  it  is  not  until  near  the  dose  of 
this  st#ge,  that  we  have  observed  it  to  become  small  and  very  fire* 
quent ;  when  this  has  occurred  we  have  considered  it  a  very  dan- 
gerous symptom,  and  our  fears  have  been  too  often  realised, 
^mleed,  we  have  been  parUcukrly  struck  with  the.  slowness  and 
softness  of  the  puke,  even  under  the  most  intense  cerebral  irritation. 

To  proceed  with  our  author's  description  of  the  disease : 

^^  From  the  moment  delirium  is  fiurly  established,  the  patient  k 
deprived  of  the  restoring  solace  of  ^  balmy  sleep,'  and.  k  hanssed 
by  obstinate  pervigilium,  which  may  bejooked  upon  as  a  pathogno- 
mic symptom  of  the  second  stage  ofaple  disease.  During  all  ihk 
the  appearance  of  the  countenance  Weomes  particularly  anxious  ; 
the  tremors  of  the  hands  and  tongue  generally  continue,  and  the 
fur  on  the  Utter  increases ;  the  urine,  ii-  the  same  time,  becomes 
scanty  and  pale,  and  the  bowels  rather  confined,  or,  if  relaxed,  the 
stook  are  dark  coloured ;  the  pupik,  at  tbk  period,  are  contracted, 
but  without  intolerance  (flight. 

^^  When  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  one,  two  or  three 
days,  and  in  a  few  instances  even  beyond  that  period,  where  a  fatal 
termination  k  not  about  to  take  place,  I  have  almost  always  ob- 
served their  gradual  mitigation,  attended  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
sleep,  exhibited  by  yawning  and  drowsiness,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
supervened,  became  profound,  and  lasted  from  six  to  eighteen  hours, 
and  occasionally  longer ;  constituting  the  third  stage  of  thk  ner- 
vous paroxysm,  or  general  relaxation  of  the  nervous  energy,  simi- 
lar to  the  capillary  relaxation  of  the  arterial  system,  which  takes 
place  during  the  sweating  stage  of  ague,  and  to  which,  in  almost 
every  instance  that  I  have  seen,  convalescence  has  succeeded." 

Dr  B.  has  never  seen  cases  of  thk  dkease  in  which  delirium  has 
lasted  over  six  days,  as  mentioned  by  some  writers.  It  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  witness  one  case  of  paroxysmal  mania  now  under  cure, 
which  has  occurred  at  intervak  for  the  last  six  months,  and  another 
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of  permaDent  fatuity,  which  are  the  seqaela  of  severe  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens. 

Such  occurrences  are,  however,  rare,  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
surprise  that  so  little  permanent  or  organic  mischief  should  ensue, 
aAer  the  most  violent  and  repeated  attacks  upon  an  ovgan  so  highly 
excitable  as  the  brain. 

In  speaking  of  the  unfavourable  termination  of  the  disease,  our 
author  adds : 

^^  When  the  third  or  sleeping  stage  does  not  supervene  in  diii 
course  in  this  disease,  and  the  general  symptoms  increase  in  vio- 
lence, the  mind  appears  to  labour  under  excessive  irritation,  and 
the  patient  makes  violent  and  frequent  struggles,  which  are  attend- 
ed with  copious  perspiration  ;  this,  as  the  disease  advances  and  the 
strength  fails,  becomes  deadly  cold  ;  the  pulse,  at  the  same  time, 
increases  in  rapidity,  becomes  thready,  and  declines  in  vigour  $  the 
tremors  of  the  hands  also  augment,  and  extends  to  the  whole  frame, 
and  approaches  to  subsultus  tendinum,  though  it  does  not  exactly 
resemble  that  affection ;  it  seems  rather  allied  to  nervous  rigours,* 
which  I  have  sometimes  witnessed  in  violent  cases  to  precede  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sleeping  stage,  and  which  are  very  alarming,  particu- 
larly to  those  unaccustomed  to  meet  with  them,  as  by  such  persons 
they  are  liable  to  be  taken  for  rigours,  indicative  of  internal  mischief. 

^^  According  as  all  the  srmptoms  of  the  malady  increase,  the 
pupils  become  exceedingiy^pDntracted ;  the  countenance  is  p^le 
and  anxious ;  the  tongue  brown  and  dry  in  the  centre ;  the  patient 
talks  incessantly  and  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  will  be  perhaps 
affected  with  psendoblepsis,  or  carpologia;  the  delirium  then  becomes 
excamve,  and  continues  till  a  short  time  before  death.  In  one 
ease,  at  this  stage,  the  mind  was  so  diseased,  that  afler  having 
desired  the  patient  to  put  out  his  tongue,  he  continued  for  near  half 
an  hour  drawing  it  in  and  putting  it  out  alternately,  in  quick  suc- 
eassion,  whenever  I  looked  at  him,  from  a  deranged  association  of 
ideas;  there  is  generally,  however,  a  calm  previous  to  death,  which, 
in  most  instances,  takes  place  without  a  struggle,  though,  in  some 
instances,  it  may  be  imoiediately  attributable  to  the  supervention  of 
an  epileptic  fit." 

To  tUi  very  minute  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  symptoms  of 
this  fbmidable  disease,  traced  through  their  various  grades  of  in- 
tensity, and  resolving  themselves,  in  the  one  case,  in  ^  sleep  and 
•ubsequeot  health,**  and  in  the  other,  in  death  ^^  from  collapse  and 
effoaion  in  the  brain,''  we  feel  disposed  to  add  one  symptom  which 
we  have  not  seen  noticed,  but  which  has  struck  us  very  forcibly  as 
indicating  a  near  approach  to  death ;  we  allude  to  a  disposition 
manifested  in  patients,  in  the  last  stage  of  delhrium  tremens,  to  pick 
Vol.  XII.— 2  P 
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at  small  imaginary  objects,  pieces  of  money  especially,  which  they 
believe  to  be  immediately  contiguous  to  them ;  we  know  not 
whether  it  be  accidental  or  not,  but  this  form  of  hallucination  has 
occurred  in  almost  every  fatal  case  of  the  disease  which  has  ftllen 
under  our  notice. 

We  have  now  followed  Dr  Blake  through  his  description  of  the 
stages  of  delirium  tremens  as  far  as  his  observations  have  enabled 
him  to  trace  and  define  them.  We  know  not  what  our  readers  may 
think  of  his  peculiar  views ;  we  would  advise  them  carefully  to  test 
them  by  personal  experience ;  for  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  of  their 
correctness,  and  have  derived  great  benefit  firom  their  exposition. 

To  use  our  author's  own  expressions  in  summing  up  his  observa- 
tions on  this  head. 

*'*'  Such  are  the  general  symptoms  of  the  three  stages  of  this  com- 
plaint as  they  presented  themselves  to  my  observation :  the  first,  or 
the  stage  of  exhaustion,  I  would  compare  to  the  cold  stage  of  ague ; 
the  second,  or  that  of  nervous  excitement,  to  the  hot  fit ;  and  the 
sleeping,  or  third  stage  of  this  disease,  to  the  sweating  stage  of  in- 
termittent  fever ;  thus  completing  the  analogy  between  the  arterial 
and  nervous  paroxysms  of  the  two  diseases." 

Dr  B.  next  presents  us  with  his  views  on  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  the  causes  which  produ6e  it^nd  its  diagnostic  symptoms. 
As  far  as  we  understand  him,  he  belies  it  to  be  an  affection  alto- 
gether of  a  nervous  nature,  a  predisposition  to  which  is  established, 
by  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  which  have  a 
peculiar  action  on  the  nervous  system,  bearing  an  analogy  to  the 
action  of  mercury  on  the  vascular  system ;  this  predisposition  may 
be  induced,  according  to  our  author,  by  the  long  continued  abuse 
of  any  of  tiie  diffusible  stimuli,  such  as  opium.  No  cases  of  this 
kind  have  fallen  under  bis  notice,  though  be  believes  some  are  well 
attested.  On  this  point  we  must  differ  from  the  doctor ;  we  believe 
that  opium  is  a  peculiar  stimulus,  producing  a  specific  effect  on  the 
nervous-system,  and  inducing,  by  its  habitual  abuse,  a  specific  dis- 
ease. This  opinion  is  founded,  not  on  theory,  but  observation  :  it 
has  been  our  lot  to  witness  one  well  marked  case  of  disease,  pro- 
duced by  cessation  from  the  habitual  and  immoderate  use  of  opium, 
which  differed  in  many  essential  points  from  delirium  tremens.  We 
saw,  in  this  instance,  none  of  the  tremors  or  other  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  first  stage,  nor  the  hallucinations  or  violent  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  second,  nor  all  these  increasing  in  intensity  in  the 
third ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  presented,  throughout  the  attack. 
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symptoms  of  nervous  ezhaustiony  without  reaction,  with  a  peculiar 
and  most  distressing  form  of  delirium  ;  nor  did  sleep  produce  any 
mitigation  of  the  symptoms. 

Our  author's  theory  as  to  the  causation  of  the  disease,  though 
perhaps  not  novel,  is  well  expressed.     It  is  as  follows : 

'^  The  immediate  or  occasional  cause  of  the  disease  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  general  tlie  sudden  cessation,  if  I  may  use  the  express- 
ion, of  the  application  of  accustomed  stimuli,  through  the  medium 
of  the  digestive  organs,  to  the  nervous  system,  in  consequence  of 
which  cessation,  the  nervous  power  gradually  sinks  to  the  lowest 
ebb  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  rally  and  re-establish  the  lost  equili- 
brium between  it  and  the  vascular  system,  its  efforts  exceed  the  ex- 
hausted resources  of  the  sensorium,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
delirium,  d&c." 

AAer  spending  some  remarks  in  combating  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
sorption of  alcoholic  molecules  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  de- 
lirium tremens — a  doctrine  totally  incompatible  with  our  author's 
views — he  proceeds  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  post  mortem  appear- 
ances. His  conclusions  on  this  head  may  be  understood,  from  the 
following  short  extract : 

<<  When  this  disease  terminates  fatally,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  owing  to  venous  congestion,  as  the  late  much  lamented  Dr  Arm- 
strong asserts  in  his  valuabl^hvork,  or  to  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
as  Dr  Clutterbuck  maintains  in  his  lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  11, 
p.  376. 

*^  I  would  rather  ascribe  it  to  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium." 
lb  support  of  this  opinion  several  dissections  are  related,  which 
appear  satisfactory  to  Dr  B.  We  are  disappointed,  however,  that 
he  has  not  more  fully  examined  this  subject,  and  furnished  us  with 
some  additional  facts.  In  oiir  dissections  we  have  found  both  venous 
congestion  and  serous  effusion ;  but  from  the  different  conditions  of 
the  brain  in  which  these  appearances  may  ensue,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  we  have  not  considered  them  conclusive.  In 
ibis  dilemma,  we  have  believed  that  death  was  occasioned  in  this 
disease  by  a  peculiar  deleterious  action  on  the  nervous  masses,  not 
cognizable  on  dissection  ;  by  one  of  those  innumerable  and  diversi- 
fied grades  of  nervous  irritation,  as  subtle  in  its  morbid  actions,  as 
is  the  nervous  influence  in  its  regular  operations. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  disease  is  not  difficult,  provided  strict  atten- 
tiOD  be  paid  to  the  symptoms  which  it  presents,  and  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  which  will  be  found  essentially  to  di£br  from  tboee 
€i  any  other  afiection.     Dr  B.  treats  of  this  subject  at  brge,  and 
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points  put  the  discriminating  marks  between  the  delirium  attendant 
on  this  complaint,  and  that  of  Tarious  other  diseases.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  through  this  labyrinth,  but  refer  to  what  we  hare  already 
presented  on  this  head. 

The  prognosis  of  this  insidioos  affection  is  somewhat  difficult 
According  to  our  author,  we  shad  be  materially  assisted  in  forming 
it,  by  considering  the  previous  habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Thus  in  a  young  and  vigorous  subject,  we  need  scarcely  fear^n  un- 
favourable termination  under  judicious  management ;  whereas,  in 
an  individual  broken  down  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease,  we 
may  justly  fear  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers  of  the  system  to  restore 
its  healthy  actions.  We  cannot  but  consider  this  point  of  prognosis 
as  doubtful,  having  seen  a  patient  recover  from  the  fifteenth  attack 
of  delirium  tremens. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  Dr  B.  considers  ^^  a  comparatively  sure 
guide''  in  forming  our  prognosis ;  when  its  frequency  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute,  he  looked  upon  the  patient,  gene- 
rally speaking,  as  safe ;  ^^  but  when"  says  he,  ^^  from  its  rapidity  and 
the  tremor  of  the  hands  it  could  scarcely  be  counted,  I  considered 
him  in  imminent  danger." 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  ample  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens ;  his  plan  differs  from 
that  of  all  other  writers,  not  in  the  remedies  employed,  but  in  the 
method  of  their  administration.  Thus  he  insists  on  keeping  constant- 
ly in  view  the  state  of  the  patient's  system,  or  the  parUeular  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  in  carefully  adapting  our  remedies  to  the  varying 
condition  of  the  animal  and  vital  powers ;  remembering  also  that 
delirium  tremens  is  very  apt  to  be  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
and  that  its  symptoms  are  materially  modified  by  the  temperament 
and  habits  of  different  individuab. 

His  treatment  then  is  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  remedies  appropriate  for  each  are  separately  con- 
sidered. 

Let  us  follow  him  through  an  account  of  bis  treatment  in  the  first 
stage. 

^'  During  the  first  stage  much  may  be  done,  the  disease  may  even 
be  cut  short,  and  a  prevention  of  the  second  stage  effected,  under 
proper  management ;  that  is,  by  attending  sufficiently  to  the  pre- 
eept,  '^  veniente  occurrite  morbo ;"  thus,  if  slight  gastric  derange- 
ment, attended  with  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting  exist,  I  have 
found  effinrvescent  draughts,  in  which  there  were  ten  dropB  of  hoda- 
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num,  administered  every  second  hour,  with  emollient,  and  if  neces- 
sary anodyne  enemata,  very  efficacious  in  the  intermediate  hour.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  little  rum  with  warm  water  and 
sugar,  using  the  tepid  or  even  the  cold  affusion,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  the  probability  of  the  production  of  re- 
action ;  thus  in  a  young  and  healthy  subject,  I  would  have  recourse 
to  the  cold  afiusion  and  ^^  vice  versa,"  but  if  in  this  stage  the  warm 
bath  should  be  preferred,  it  ought  not  to  be  of  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  induce  debilitating  effects.  1  would  recommend  that 
anodyne  frictions  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  the  epigastrium,  and 
that  the  head  should  be  shaved  and  well  rubbed  with  strong  volatile 
liniment,  so  as  gently  to  stimulate  the  surface  of  the  scalp ;  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  also  of  advantage  in  assisting  to  excite 
action  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain." 

Dr  Blake  is  theoretically  opposed  to  the  use  of  emetics  in  this  or 
any  other  stage  of  the  complaint,  fearing  their  debilitating  effects. 
Where  nausea  and  vomiting  do  not  exist,  instead  of  effervescing 
draughts,  he  gives  the  ^^  camphor  mixture  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  ether,  and  ten  of  Tr.  opii."  He  also  allows  soup,  arrow  root, 
sago,  or  any  other  mild  nourishment  in  moderate  quantities.  He 
directed  rum,  as  the  accustomed  stimulus  of  those  who  fell  under 
bis  care ;  in  other  instances  wine,  porter,  &/C.  would  be  advisable. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  practice  above  detailed  would  prove 
highly  useful  in  many  mild  cases  oT  delirium  tremens  in  its  forming 
stage,  but  in  violent  attacks  of  the  disease,  such  as  have  frequently 
fallen  under  oiir  notice,  we  believe  it  not  sufficiently  active.  Thus 
a  number  of  cases  have  occurred  to  us,  where  the  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing have  been  excessive — the  stomach  rejecting  every  thing  that  was 
presented  to  it :  in  these  cases  we  have  found  effervescing  draughts 
totally  iiiefficient,  and  have  resorted  to  more  active  measures.  Our 
plan  has  been  to  give  anodyne  enemata,  frequently  repeated,  and  to 
apply  a  large  spice  plaister*  over  the  epigastrium.  As  soon  as  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  is  allayed,  (as  it  usually  is  by  this  course), 
we  commence  with  small  quantities  of  nutritious  and  stimulant  arti- 
cles, frequently  repeated,  and  gradually  increased  The  remedies 
best  adapted  for  this  condition  we  have  found  to  be  highly  seasoned 
soup,  or  beef  tea,  with  porter,  and  an  aromatic  powder  consisting  of 

*  The  fpiee  pltifter  if  t  compouod  of  eqoil  ptrti  of  clovet,  doDamon  and  red 
pepper,  made  into  a  eataplafm  by  means  of  rye  meal,  brandy  and  honey.  The 
bfiDdj  should  be  well  heated,  and  the  plaister  applied  as  hot  as  practicable.  This 
preeeiiption  was  originally  recommended  by  Dr  Parrisb,  and  is  at  present  macb 
by  hia,  ptftlciilarly  in  diolera. 


eqmk  ^uH  ot  Jii^ernm,  dammmom  mad  dotes;  i^  frooi  fifetoteo 
gnma  of  caA»  n'Miniif  ■  i*^  <i€iy  twiy  Aree^  or  fear  hoois,  aceoid- 
ii^  to  ciicnBrtucn;  aad  tihoe  fliaaiul  aad  miUitkmi  Mticlet,  hy 
■mtpljiuig  the  pface  of  the  acoHloflni  rtiiiliH  of  the  pitieot,  (a 
frooi  wfckfc  il  vil  be  itcniccled  has  gmm  liw  to  the 
t)V  heie  ofta  ■occtfifi  ii  o«r  headi  in  aDajkif  the  MOil 
madedKUHtaag^tmUmgym  eoatiolfii^  the  nenfooitie- 
vhidi  iwiHiMri  preiafl  to  a  greet  extent,  end  hj  their  con- 
tinaanre,»odifiBdofcooiieecceri^glDciicnnwt«ncee,in  prereot- 
iof  the  acccwinn  of  the  stage  of  nenooa  exdtiaicnL 

We  hafe  occaaJniwHy  eaqilofed  the  enMtie  practice,  aa  fint  le- 
conownded  bf  Dr  J.  Kkpp  of  this  dtj,  and  we  have  seen  the  seooad 
stage  prevented  hj  the  timely  administration  of  an  emetic ;  we  de- 
cidedly prefer  the  other  comae,  however,  believii^  it  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  generality  of  cases. 

I>r  B.  strongly  reprobates  the  practice  of  giving  large  doses  of 
ofHom  indiscriminately  in  this  disease.  He  bdieves  such  a  recom- 
mendation has  its  origin  in  an  ignorance  of  the  trwe  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  Hages  which  it  observes. 

His  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  practice  which  be  details  for 
the  first  stage,  are  thus  cogently  stated. 

^*'  My  object  at  this  period,  or  in  the  first  stage  of  delirium  tremens, 
would  be  to  raise  the  lowered  scale  of  the  nervoos  power,  not  by 
overwhelming  it  with  large  doses,  but  by  the  gradual  effect  of  the 
administration  of  diffusible  stimuli,  aided  by  opium,  in  quantities 
calculated  to  allay  irntation,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing 
debility.  The  means  here  mentioned  should  be  persisted  in,  with 
modifications,  as  the  symptoms  increase  or  diminish,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  general  principles  already  laid  down,  which,  if  properly  attend- 
ed to,  will  in  many  cases  cut  short  the  disease,  by  averting  the 
second  stage  and  inducing  sleep,  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  warm  bath 
on  one  principle,  and  bleeding  on  another,  used  during  the  cold  stage 
of  ague,  may  either  bring  on  the  sweating,  and  thus  prevent  the 
accession  of  the  hot  stage,  or  by  reliering  congestion,  prevent  the 
supervention  of  either,  and  thereby  at  once  shorten  the  paroxysm. 

To  proceed  to  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  supervention  of  ner- 
vous excitement,  or  the  second  stage  of  this  disease— our  author 
remarks : 

^^  Should,  afler  all  our  efibrts,  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  nervous 
reaction  supervene,  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  then  act  oo 
the  principles  generally  recommended,  viz.  the  administration  of  full 
doses  of  opium,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  eflbrti 
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of  the  system  bjr  the  assistance  of  cKffusible  stimuli;  and  anti-spas- 
modics,  such  as  brandy,  rum,  wine,  porter,  and  camphor  or  musk 
mixture,  with  sther  is  directed  in  the  iirst  stage ;  to  these  means  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  say 
two  grains  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the  latter  every  two  hours,  until 
the  system  became  affected  or  the  disease  yielded.  Mercury  may 
have  been  of  service  here  indirectly,  owing  to  its  deobstruent  and 
equalizing  effects,  as  well  on  the  circulation  in  general,  as  on  the 
secretions." 

Dr  B.  also  approves  of  the  warm  bath  in  this  stage ;  and  if  con- 
stipation prevail,  he  considers  croton  oil  as  the  best  purgative,  be- 
lieving, that  in  addition  to  its  purgative  effect,  it  exercises  a  favour- 
able influence  over  the  nervous  system.  This  treatment  must  be 
continued,  until  a  &vourabIe  crisis  is  about  to  ensue :  at  this  period 
Dr  B.  thinks  it  very  important  *^  not  to  interfere  too  much  with  the 
intentions  of  nature,  by  over  doses  of  medicine,  particularly  of 
opium,"  and  he  thinks  that  aAer  ^^  a  fair  quantity"  of  that  active 
drug  has  been  administered,  we  should  be  very  careful  in  its  further 
use,  especially  in  frequently  repeated  doses. 

We  regret  that  our  author  has  not  been  more  explicit  in  telling 
us  what  he  means  by  ^'  full  doses"  or  a  '^  fair  quantity  of  opium," 
particularly  as  he  considers  it  our  main  stay  in  the  stage  of  nervous 
excitement.  On  this  matter  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  ; 
for  our  own  part,  when  the  nervous  paroxysm  is  fairly  formed  and 
the  case  is  severe,  we  have  considered,  generally  speaking,  ten  grains 
of  opium  a  full  dose,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  repeat  it  every  three 
or  four  hours,  until  a  decided  effect  was  produced.  If  afler  con- 
tinuing this  practice  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  we  find  the  symp- 
toms increasing,  (which  by  the  bye  is  a  rare  occurrence)  if  the 
pupils  become  more  contracted,'  the  pulse  more  frequent,  and  the 
perspiraUon  is  found  issuing  from  every  pore,  we  have  then  consi- 
dered that  we  have  given  a  '^  fair  quantity  of  opium"  and  have  de- 
sisted. The  plan  of  giving  mercury  in  this  disease  is  not  novel;  we 
have  seen  excellent  effects  produced  by  it,  particularly  given  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Dr  B.  We  have  never  tried  the  warm  bath, 
not  having  the  conveniences ;  but  have  derived  great  advantage  from 
stimulating  pediluvia:  it  has  been  our  practice  immediately  to  pre- 
cede doses  of  opium  by  this  important  adjuvant ;  its  secondarily  seda- 
tive influence,  in  connexion  with  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  opium, 
is  particularly  beneficial. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  that  our  author  has  not  mentioned  ano- 
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dyne  enemata  among  bis  list  of  remedies  adapted  to  the  aeeood 
stage,  as  we  have  seen  snch  exceUent  efl^ts  follow  their  use  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  Wo  have  occasionally  given 
large  quantities  of  opium  by  the  mouth,  without  producing  any 
effect,  and  sleep  has  been  speedily  induced  after  a  proportionate 
quantity,  or  even  an  equal  quantity  by  the  rectum.  We  have  ex- 
plained this  circumstance  by  supposing  that  the  susceptibilitieB  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  have  become  so  much  impaired 
by  repeated  stimulation,  that  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  conveying 
those  impressions  to  the  sensorium,  so  essential  to  the  ptModion  of 
a  narcotic  effect ;  whereas  the  rectum,  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  same  morbid  impressions,  preserves  its  usual  heahby  rdations. 

Throughout  the  treatment  for  the  second  stage,  Dr  B.  enforces 
the  necessity  of  believing  that  when  it  is  once  fiurly  formed,  it  can- 
not be  abruptly  terminated,  no  more  than  typhus  fever  in  the  height 
of  its  career ;  we  must  therefore  endeavour  ^*  to  pilot  the  patient 
thiough  the  disorder  with  the  least  posable  risk  of  stmctujad  injuiy 
to  his  constitution.*'  He  also  advises  us  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  moral  management  of  the  patient,  endeavouring  lo  gain  an 
'  ascendancy  over  his  mind  without  resorting  to  coeretve  measures. 

When  our  endeavours  are  crowned  with  success,  and  the  sleeping 
stage  supervenes,  we  must  still  be  cautious  in  our  treatment. 

The  following  extract  includes  the  author's  judicious  observations 

on  this  important  point. 

^^  Should  sleep  come  on  it  will  be  at  first  disturbed,  and  accom- 
panied with  nervous  startings;  it  is  therefore  to  be  encouraged  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power ;  all  noise  should  be  avoided,  and  in  warm 
climates  a  mosquito  net  ought  to  be  let  down  so  as  to  preclude  any 
annoyance  from  insects  :  should  thi  patient  awake  soon,  he  will  often 
be  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  nervous  agitation ;  but  if  some  warm 
stimulating  drink,  with  a  moderate  dose  of  opiuni  be  given,  and  mild 
and  assuring  conduct  adopted,  he  will  in  almost  every  instance  fall 
into  a  more  profound  sleep,  from  which,  through  the  restorative 
effects  of  ^^  nature's  soft  nurse,"  he  generally  awakes  perfectly  ra- 
tional, after  which  we  have  little  more  to  do  than  support  the  strength 
and  gradually  diminish  the  quantity  of  stimuli  which  we  have  b^ 
in  the  habit  of  administering,  so  as  to  bring  the  constitution  back  to 
a  moderate  and  healthy  degree  of  excitement." 

By  <^  a  moderate  and  healthy  degree  of  excitement,"  we  presume 
Dr  B.  means  to  indicate  that  condition  in  which  all  the  organs  will 
perform  their  appropriate  functions,  without  any  artificial  siimubu. 

With  stdlahk  attaiiions  we  believe  the  most  inveterate  drunkards 
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may  bo  brought  to  this  point ;  many  instances  have  fallen  under 
our  notice  of  individuals  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  drink 
a  quart  of  spirits  daily  ;  who,  with  proper  care,  have,  in  a  few  days, 
enjoyed  better  health  by  a  total  abandonment  of  their  old  habits. 

Should  our  remedies  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  favourable 
termination  of  the  second  stage,  appearances  will  soon  indicate 
effusion  on  the  brain:  when  this  becomes  evident,  Dr  B.  recom- 
mends that  a  large  blister  should  be  applied  over  the  scalp,  with 
blisters  and  mercurial  frictions  to  the  extremities,  and  the  liberal 
administration  of  musk  or  ammonia ;  though  he  fears,  that  when 
the  symptoms  have  arrived  at  this  height,  but  little  can  be  done  by 
medical  applications. 

We  would  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  blistering  the  head 
in  this  disease;  many  practitioners  are  theoretically  opposed  to 
this  remedy ;  our  experience  sanctions  their  employment,  even  in 
the  height  of  the  second  stage. 

After  having  given  large  quantities  of  opium  in  the  manner  here- 
tofore "described,  if  the  symptoms  go  on  increasing,  if  the  pupils 
become  contracted,  as  they  almost  invariably  do,  if  the  delirium 
increases,  if  the  pulse  quickens,  &.c.  it  has  been  our  uniform  prac- 
tice to  apply  a  blister  over  the  whole  scalp ;  we  have  oflen 
witnessed  a  fiivourable  termination  put  to  the  symptoms  (even  in 
the  most  hopeless  cases),  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  Dr  B.  ap- 
plies a  blister  aAer  effusion  has  taken  place ;  by  the  same  means 
we  endeavour  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

Our  author  has  seen  but  few  cases  of  delirium  tremens  which 
required  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  in  some  particular  instances  it  may 
be  necessary.  In  cases  complicated  with  local  inflammation  it 
may  be  advisable  to  bleed  even  freely ;  but  even  here,  says  our 
judicious  author,  ^^  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  arterial  system  by  bloodletting,  we  ought  to  endeavour  on  the 
the  other  to  raise,  by  appropriate  means,  the  nervous  power.'' 

Dr  Blake  here  brings  his  valuable  remarks  on  (his  interesting  dis- 
ease to  a  close,  Imping  that  he  has  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  readers,  the  following  general  conclusions,  viz. 

^  First.  That  delirium  tremens  is  altogether  a  nervous  disorder, 
the  consequence  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  habitual  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  diffusible  stimuli ;  and  to  which  the  system  is  equally 
liable,  whether  it  be  suffering  under  a  sporadic  or  traumatic  affec- 
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tion,  or  be  in  apparent  ordinary  health  at  the  moment  of  sueh  a 
■udden  change  in  the  habits. 

^^  Secondly.  That  the  disease  is  one  of  a  paroxysmal  type,  and 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  all  essentially  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  symptoms  and  nature,  and  consequently  requiring 
each  a  different  modification  of  treatment. 

*'*'  Thirdly,  and  lastly.  That  the  stimulo^narcotic  mode  of  prac- 
tice, when  io  directed  and  modified  as  to  be  applicable  to  each 
particular  stage  of  this  disease,  is  the  one  which  promises  to  be 
most  successful.'' 

We  need  not  repeat  our  estimate  of  Dr  Blake's  treatise ;  but 

can  only  add,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  more  extennvely 

circulated  among  the  practitioners  of  this  country. 


AmT.  XIL^BELL  ON  BATHS  AND  MINEBAL  WATERS. 

On  Baike  and  Mineral  Waters.  In  two  parte.  Part  L  AJmU 
account  of  the  hygienic  and  curative  powers  of  told,  iepid^  warm^ 
hot,  and  vapour  baths,  and  of  sea  bathing.  Part  11.  A  history 
of  the  chemical  composition  and  medicinal  properties  of  the  chief 
Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  By  John 
Bell,  M.D.  H.  H.  Porter,  Philadelphia.  l2mo,  pp.  632. 
1831. 

When  wo  consider  that  almost  all  writers  on  medicine,  hygiene 
and  education,  from  the  earliest  periods,  concur  in  recommending 
bathing  as  an  important  means  for  improving  health,  and  a  power- 
ful remedial  agent  in  various  diseases,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  little  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  it,  and  the 
very  slight  extent  to  which  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  public  ge- 
nerally, have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

No  agent  is  capable  of  producing  such  general,  permanent,  and 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  system  as  bathing,  when  properly  ma- 
naged; while  from  the  agreeable  sensations  which  it  imparts,  it  has 
constituted  equally  the  luxury  of  savage  and  of  civilized  life. 

In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  it  was  held  in  such  high  repute  and 
so  universally  practised  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  as  to  become 
one  of  those  indispensable  comforts,  without  which  life  itself,  in 
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tbeir  estimation,  woold  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  enjoyments. 
Of  the  high  rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  cure  of  diseases  we  have  am- 
ple evidence  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  phy- 
sicians. 

So  long  as  the  practice  of  bathing  was  kept  witliin  proper  hounds, 
the  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients  in  imparting  increased 
health  and  vigour  to  the  system  generally,  can  scarcely  be  viewed 
as  exaggerated.  But  when,  subsequently,  it  was  resorted  to  merely 
as  a  luxurious  indulgence,  from  the  excess  to  which,  in  consequence, 
the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  especially,  was  carried,  the  good  effects  of 
the  practice  were  in  a  great  measure  counteracted,  and  in  many 
cases  even  injury  to  the  constitution  no  doubt  resulted. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  among  the  people  of  the  East  and  those 
of  northern  Europe,  almost  exclusively,  that  bathing  is  regularly 
..  and  generally  practised  In  America,  especially,  and  throughout 
Great  'Britain,  the  use  of  the  bath  is  confined  to  comparatively  a 
few  individuals,  and  by  these  resorted  to  only  during  the  summer 
months;  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  entirely  precluded 
from  enjoying  its  advantages,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  conveni- 
ences in  their  own  dwellings  and  the  absence  of  public  establishments 
appropriated  to  their  use;  as  well  as  from  their  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  frequent  bathing  contributes  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort. The  time,  however,  is,  we  trust,  fast  approaching  when  it  will 
be  otherwise;  when  all,  including  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic, 
shall  have  the  means,  as  well  as  the  inclination,  to  enjoy  throughout 
the  year  the  regular  use  of  appropriate  baths. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  frequent  bathing  is  of  less  importance 
at  present  than  it  was  among  the  ancients;  the  general  ablution  of 
the  body  by  the  bath  being  rendered  more  necessary  to  them  in  con- 
sequence of  their  repeated  indulgence  in  athletic  exercises,  the 
greater  exposure  of  their  bodies,  and  their  ignorance  of  linen  as  an 
article  of  clothing.  But  this  we  deny.  A  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity amongst  us  are  equally  and  unavoidably  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  causes  by  which  the  surface  of  their  bodies  becomes  loaded  with 
filth,  the  speedy  and  complete  removal  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  perfect  health.  To  pretend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  strict  personal  cleanliness,  without  the  aid  of  the  bath,  is  a 
perfect  absurdity  in  any  individual.  Even  the  natural  discharges 
firom  the  skin,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  the  surfiice,  are  al- 
ways prodoctive  of  uncomforUble  feelings,  frequently  of  disease. 
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Under  no  circumstances,  therefore,  can  the  use  of  the  bath,  with 
propriety,  be  dispensed  with. 

With  the  very  general  adoption  of  a  more  simple  and  improved 
system  of  therapeutics,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  attention  of 
physicians  is  beginning  to  be  again  directed  to  the  importance  of 
bathing  as  a  remedial  agent.  When  the  few  remaining  prejudices 
against  its  use,  the  result  of  erroneous  impressions  as  to  its  mode  of 
operation  on  the  system,  shall  be  removed,  we  are  fully  persuaded  it 
will  be  as  frequently  resorted  to  as  it  was  by  the  earlier  practitioners; 
divested,  however,  of  the  useless  and  cumbrous  refinements  in  its 
mode  of  administration,  which  we  find  described  in  tli4 .writings  of 
Galen  and  Baccius. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  proper  management  of  bathing,  so  as 
to  obtain  from  it  effects  decidedly  advantageous,  either  as  a  purely 
hygienic  agent,  or  in  its  application  to  the  cure  of  disease,  can  re;.y 
suit  only  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  * 
the  skin,  and  through  it,  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
particular  circumstances  and  morbid  conditions  which  call  for  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  its  temperature.  Upon  all  these  points, 
the  majority  of  the  medical  profession,  we  regret  to  say,  are  not  well 
informed,  while  the  public  at  large,  as  we  may  suppose,  are  in  en- 
tire ignorance.  To  this,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  cause,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  general  neglect  of  bathing  which  prevails  both 
here  and  in  England,  or,  when  for  a  season  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it,  the  disuse  into  which  the  practice  has  speedily  &llen. 

The  unreflecting  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body  cannot  be  productive  of  in- 
jury, and,  hence,  that  in  the  absence  of  disease,  they  may  plunge 
into  it  at  any  time  with  perfect  impunity.  From  this  error  not  a 
little  mischief  has  resulted.  The  injurious  effects  of  immersion  in 
cold  water  when  the  -body  is  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  fatigue, 
are  evinced  in  the  well  known  case  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
life  was  nearly  destroyed  by  plunging  after  a  fatiguing  march  into 
Ihe  Cydnus.  The  almost  instantaneous  death,  also,  of  a  highly  res- 
pe€table  citizen  was  produced,  during  the  last  summer,  in  New  York, 
by  immersion  in  a  cold  bath  when  exhausted  by  profuse  perspiration. 

That  the  cold  bath  acts  as  a  tonic,  by  imparting  strength  and  vi- 
gour to  the  system,  is  a  very  common  opinion  with  the  public, 
and  one  advocated  in  almost  every  treatise,  professional  or  other- 
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wise,  wliich  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  bathing  to  a  very  late 
period,  while  to  the  warm  and  hot  baths  is  ascribed  a  directly  con- 
trary effect;  they  being  presumed  to  occasion  invariably  relaxation 
and  debility.  The  weak  and  valetudinary  being  induced  by  these 
erroneous  views  to  make  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  not  deriving 
from  it  those  advantages  they  were  led  to  anticipate,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, uncomfortable  feelings  or  even  more  serious  injury,  have  er- 
roneously attributed  to  bathing  in  general,  effects  which  are  refe- 
rable only  to  the  use  of  water  of  too  low  a  temperature,  at  a  time 
when  the  system  is  deficient  in  strength  and  vigour. 

The  temy^ tepid,  cold,  and  even  warm,  when  applied  to  baths,  with- 
in the  limits  of  temperature  at  which  they  are  generally  resorted  to, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  merely  relative:  a  bath  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature producing  the  sensation  of  coolness  or  of  warmth,  according 
to  the  conditioD  of  the  system,  its  degree  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
the  consequent  state  of  the  skin  at  the  period  of  immersion;  while 
the  subsequent  effects  of  the  bath  will  vary  likewise  under  these  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  body.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
have  resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  erroneous  and  contradictory 
opinions  which  prevail  on  the  subject  of  bathing.  The  increased 
glow  of  the  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  and  augmented  appetite,  induced 
by  the  reaction  of  the  system  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  individual, 
after  a  short  continuance  in  a  cold  bath,  have  originated  the  idea  of 
its  tonic  powers ;  while  the  increased  perspiration,  diminished  action 
of  the  heart,  and  general  languor,  incident  to  a  prolonged  continuance 
in,  or  abuse  of,  the  hot  bath,  have  caused  every  bath  which  does  not 
occasion  a  decided  chill  at  the  moment  the  body  is  immersed  in  it,  to 
be  ranked  as  debilitating.  These  opinions  are  the  very  reverse  of 
those  of  Galen,  who  pronounces  immersion  in  cold  water  to  be  fit 
only  for  the  oflbpring  of  bears  and  lions,  recommending  the  warm 
bath,  however,  as  capable  of  promoting  the  growth  and  strength  of 
the  young. 

The  important  fact  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  that  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  water  of  any  given  temperature,  below,  at  leasi^^ 
that  of  the  human  body,  will  vary  in  different  individuals  acconiing 
to  the  amount  of  vigour  they  possess,  and  of  the  ordinary  or  acci- 
dental temperature  of  their  skin,  has  been  too  much  overlooked. 
lo  consequence,  the  terms  cold,  tepid,  and  warm,  as  indicating  the 
temperature  of  baths,  are  employed  in  so  vague  a  sense,  as  well  in 
the  writings  of  medical  men  as  in  popular  discourse,  that  the  dircc- 
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tiom  for  bathing  laid  down  in  the  Ibraier  becaine  oadeai,  and  per- 
fonal  experience  an  ansafe  guide.  The  nne  bath  being  proooonced 
cold  or  tepid,  warm  or  hot,  bj  diflcient  peraoos,  or  erea  bj  the  aaine 
perKMi  at  different  periods. 

We  are  acquainted,  indeed,  with  no  work,  heieColore  presented 
to  the  public,  firom  which  can  be  obtained  a  foil. and  aatiafiictorj 
account  of  the  different  kinds  of  baths,  and  the  rules  lor  their 
judicious  management.  The  work  of  Dr  Bell,  therelbie,  the 
title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  consider 
a  well  timed  and  acceptable  offimng  to  the  professioo,  and  to 
the  public  generally.  Arailing  himsrif  of  the  labomp  of  othen, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  ample  experience,  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  lay  before  his  readers  a  correct  statement  of  the  par- 
ticular effects  produced  upon  the  system  by  immersion  in  cold, 
warm  and  hot  water,  or  vapour,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  one  or  other  of  these  rarieties  of  bathing  is  to  be  re- 
commended or  prohibited.  In  this  attempt,  we  feel  pleasure  in  say- 
ing, that  in  our  opinion  he  has  been  completely  successful.  While 
the  physician  will  derive  from  its  pages  much  useful  information;  the 
plain  and  unpretending  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  will  ena- 
ble the  unprofessional  reader  to  consult  it  with  advantage,  in  refer- 
ence to  (he  employment  of  bathing,  for  the  maintenance  of  personal 
purity  and  the* promotion  of  health  generally.  Its  publication  will, 
we  trust,  catf^the  bath  to  be  more  generally  resorted  to  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  render  its  use  more  popular  among  every 
class  of  our  citizens  as  an  important  hygienic  agent. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  short,  but  extremely  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  bathing — the  arrangements  for  its  employ- 
ment among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
practised,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  Russians,  Finlanders,  Turks, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  and  American  Indians. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
skin,  its  connexion  and  sympathies  with  other  organs,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  affected,  and  through  it,  the  system  generally,  by 
heat  and  cold,  but  especially  by  the  application  of  water  at  difierent 
temperatures.  From  the  author^s  summary  of  the  subjects  discuss- 
ed in  this  chapter,  we  present  the  following  extracts,  not  that  they 
contain  any  thing  of  which  the  well  informed  physician  may  be 
supposed  inogrant,  but  because  the  facts  set  forth  in  them  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  all  that  is  subsequently  advanced  on  the 
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effects  and  managemeDt  of  bathing.     It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
they  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

^'7.  The  influence  of  the  skin  over  (he  animal  economy  must  be 
manifestly  great,  and  of  course  the  operation  of  the  agents,  by  which 
it  is  impressed,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  us.  These  act  in  two  ways. 
1.  By  exciting  or  diminishing  its  nutritive  functions  of  absorption, 
and  secretion  and  excretion ;  and,  2.  By  increasing  or  diminishing 
its  sensibility  and  sensations. 

^^  Bathing  affects  it  in  all  these  ways :  by  softening  the  cuticle  or 
outer  hard  lamina  of  the  skin,  a  more  ready  entrance  is  afforded  to  wa- 
ter  and  other  fluids,  and  by  subsequent  friction,  this  part  more  readily 
peals  off,  so  as  to  leave  ihe  skin  more  delicate  for  the  discharge  of 
its  various  lections :  in  addition  to  this,  baths  by  their  temperature 
acting  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  the  minute 
blood-vessels  blended  with  them,  will  either  accelerate  or  retard  the 
functional  according  as  the  medium  in  which  the  body  is  immersed 
be  hot  or  cold. 

**'  8.  Simultaneously  with  these  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
or  immediately  consequent  upon  them,  will  be  changes  in  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  and  in  the  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  and  various  secretions,  by  the  links  and  means  already 
designated. 

**•  9.  The  effects  of  bathing  are  relative  to  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid  and  that  of  the  living  body  to  which  it  is  applied. 

^^  10.  The  medium  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  from  96^  to 
98^  Fahrenheit.  The  warmth  is  less  at  the  extremities  than  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  body,  so  that  in  this  respect  there  is  often  a  dif- 
ference of  6^  or  8®  between  the  hands  and  the  arw^it,  even  when 
ihe  former  do  not  feel  at  all  cold  to  their  possessor.'' 

^'  12.  The  air  in  which  we  live  being  almost  always  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  body,  there  is  a  constant  evolution,  and  dis- 
charge of  caloric  from  the  latter  into  the  former.  This  loss  would 
become  excessive  in  low  temperatures,  but  for  the  covering  of  the 
skin,  which  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  cloth- 
ing of  woollen,  or  furs,  which  are  also  imperfect  conductors  of 
beat 

^'  13.  In  (he  winter  season,  and  in  cold  climates,  the  digestion  is 
more  vigorous,  respiration  fuller  and  complete,  and  nutrition  more  ac- 
tive; there  is,  in  fine,  an  ac(ivi(y  of  all  the  organs  of  internal  life,  by 
which  caloric  is  secreted.  The  absence,  in  a  great  measure,  of  sen- 
sible perspiration,  or  sweat,  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  by  evapbra- 
lion,  and  the  skin  from  being  such  a  good  conductor  as  in  the  op- 
posite state  of  things. 

*^  14.  The  excitement  produced  by  living  in  air  of  an  elevated  tem- 
perature, is  moderated  by  the  increased  cutaneous  secretion,  or 
sweat,  and  consequent  evaporation. 
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<^  15.  Our  sensation  of  heat  will  mainly  depend  on  the  proportion 
between  the  formation  of  caloric  in  the  organs  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  its  expenditure  by  the  surrounding  air  and  inert  sub- 
stances with  which  we  are  in  contact. 

^M6.  Habit  reconciles  us  to  a  wide  range  of  atmospherical  tempe- 
rature. Cold  air,  unless  so  extreme  as  to  benumb  the  nervous  ex- 
pansions of  the  skin,  and  enfeeble  the  nervous  energy  and  functions 
generally,  and  hot  air,  equal  to,  and  sometimes  exceeding  the  me- 
dium temperature  of  the  body,  unless  perspiration  be  suppressed, 
ar^  both  well  borne.  In  both  the  average  heat  of  the  body  remains 
the  same. 

^'  1 7.  The  exhausting  effects  of  cold,  always  readily  felt  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  body,  must  be  obviated,  by  attention  to  ajl  the  means, 
already  indicated,  for  giving  energy  to  the  system,  or  in  other  words, 
increasing  the  action  of  the  minute  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  organs, 
by  which  caloric  is  evolved. 

'M8.  The  more  vigorous  the  circulation  and  nervous  energy,  the 
better  can  cold  be  borne.  External  heat,  then,  by  exciting  the  func- 
tions, and  contributing  to  the  evolution  of  animal  beat,  enables  us 
the  better  to  resist  cold.  This  must  be  understood  of  the  equable 
operation  of  external  heat,  and  its  not  being  continued  so  long  as 
to  exhaust  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin  by  copious  perspiration, 
and  of  other  parts  by  abundant  discharges. 

'^  19.  The  medium  temperature  of  the  body  is  less  in  infancy  and 
old  age,  and  the  ability  to  resist  at  these  times  the  exhausUng  effects 
of  cold  is  also  less. 

^^  20.  Inordinate  heat  of  the  body  is  felt  when  the  cooling  processes, 
by  perspiration  and  evaporation,  are  checked.  It  then  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  moderate  the  excessive  action  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
from  all  of  which  the  caloric  is  evolved.  This  is  best  done  by  cold 
applied  to  the  skin,  or  by  means  of  cold  drinks  to  the  stomach,  and 
cold  injections  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

*'  2 ) .  Our  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  vary,  according  to  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  substances  applied  to  our  bodies,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
we  are  placed. 

^'22.  Unaccustomed  as  we  are  to  immersion  in  a  watery  medium, 
added  to  its  ready  conducting  power,  prevents  us  from  experiencing 
any  very  decided  sensation  of  warmth  in  a  bath  of  less  temperature 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  or  at  least,  of  its  extremities." 

This  chapter  closes  with  some  judicious  observations  on  the  cloth- 
ing worn  next  the  skin.  The  author  Conceives  that  in  cold  and 
variable  climates  and  seasons,  they  alone  can,  with  propriety,  dis- 
pense with  wearing  flannel,  '^  whose  circulation  and  vital  functions, 
generally,  are  vigorous,  and  whose  skin  is  habitually  warm,  that  is 
developes  animal  heat  largely."     In  persons,  however,  in  whom 
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^'  tlie  circulation  is  languid,  the  skin,  and  especially  that  of  the  ex- 
tremities, frequently  cold,  and  digestion  slow,  flannel  is  of  the  first 
necessity  during  nearly  eight  months  of  the  year  in  our  climate.*' 
They,  also,  whose  employments  are  such  as  to  expose  them  to  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  or  who  are  subjected  to  excessive 
labour  or  exercise  in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  induce  sweating  and  fa- 
tigue, will  find  in  an  inner  garment  of  flannel  an  important  preven- 
tive from  disease.  '•*'  In  a  disordered  state  of  the  body,  as  in  ca- 
tarrh, asthma,  rheumatism,  and  bowel  disease,  it  is  necessary  that 
flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin;  at  least  the  omission  would 
be  attended  with  risk«"  To  derive,  however,  from  the  use  of  flan- 
nel the  good  efiects  it  is  capable  of  producing,  its  use  must  be  ac- 
companied with  the  following  conditions  : 

^^  1.  That  it  be  regularly  and  at  short  intervals  changed,  its  use 
during  the  night,  with  the  exceptions  already  indicated,  being  dis- 
pensed with.  2.  That  it  be  not  tight  to  the  body,  nor  of  a  texture 
firm  and  thick  by  much  washing.  3.  That  friction  of  the  skin  with  a 
coarse  towel  or  flesh  brush  be  practised  night  and  morning  ;  and 
sponging  this  surface  with  cold  or  tepid  water  according  to  the  sea- 
son and  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  be  had  recourse  to,  before 
friction,  every  morning,  or  at  least  on  alternate  days.  In  cases 
where  the  skin  is  not  of  uniform  warmth  and  is  readily  chilled,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  use  the  sponge  well  squeezed,  and  just  moist,  or 
perhaps  damp,  renewing,  of  course,  its  immersion  in  water,  and 
subsequent  squeezing  several  times  during  the  operation  of  spong- 
ing the  skin  with  it.  This  last  condition  can  be  carried  into 
efiect  by  most  persons,  but  there  are  some  who  invariably  suffer 
during  the  colder  months,  from  even  sponging  their  surface  with 
water  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  under  the  degree  of  decided 
warmth.  To  such,  a  warm  bath  twice  a  week  will  be  advan- 
tageous.** 

In  the  ensuing  chapter,  (Chapter  III.)  we  are  presented  with  the 
author's  division  of  baths,  which  is  into  cold^  toorm,  and  hoi.  This 
he  conceives  to  be  the  most  simple  and  natural  division,  being 
the  one  recognized  by  our  sensations,  and  the  most  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  hygiene  and  of  medicine. 

'*  The  intermediate  degrees  between  positive  cold  and  warmth, 
are  vaguely  expressed  by  the  terms  cool  and  tepid,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical and  available  purposes,"  Dr  Bell  remarks,  ^  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  include  the  first  of  these,  or  cool,  under  the  distinct  head  of  cold, 
while  the  second,  or  tepid,  will  be  classed  with  that  of  warm." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  loose  and  indefinite  manner  in  which 
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the  tennfl  cold,  tepid  or  warm  and  bol,  are  employed  by  wfiterB  on 
the  subject  of  bathing.  From  this  want  of  preci8ion»  the  utflMit 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  deciding  upon  the  applicalnlity  to  partieulir 
cases  of  the  directions  which  are  given  for  tlie  management  of  the 
bath,  and  no  little  discrepancy  of  opinion  between  diflbreot  au- 
thors as  to  the  general  or  retatiTe  efibcts  of  the  different  kindi  of 
baths. 

The  term  tepid  is  applied  by  Currie  in  one  part  of  his  work  on 
the  effects  of  water,  dtc.  to  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
ftom  87®  to  97®  of  Fahrenheit,  while  in  another,  the  tempenrtors 
of  the  tepid  bath  is  said  to  be  from  92®  to  96®.  By  the  term  coil, 
says  the  same  writer,  I  indicate  the  temperature  from  87®  to  76®. 
^^  Now,"  observes  Dr  Bell,  ^^  87®  represent  tepid,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,— a  tepid  bath,  which  we  have  seen,  this  author  couidera  to 
range  ten  degrees  higher.  Saunders  speaks  of  Buxton  as  oele- 
brated  for  its  warm  spring;  and  again  tells  us,  ^  that  its  temperature 
in  the  gentleman's  bath,  is  invariably  82®,  which,  therefore,  eotitlesus 
to  consider  Buxton  water  as  a  ihermdl  spring,  though  but  low  in  the 
scale  of  these  natural  waters.*  Now,  both  of  these  terms,  which  I 
have  italicised,  are  wrongly  applied,  and  must  inereise  the  cBffieulty 
of  classification.  Saunders's  warm  and  thermal  come  within  the 
range  of  Currie*8  cool  bath,  and  the  limits  assigned  by  the  latter  U> 
cool,  will  include,  by  several  degrees,  what  b  called  warm  by  the 
former."  According  to  Willich,  a  cold  bath  is  one  of  a  tempera- 
ture, varying  from  the  33d  to  the  56th  degree  of  Fahrenheit;  a 
cool  bath,  one  of  a  temperature  between  56  and  76  degrees;  a 
warm  bath  one  the  temperature  of  which  is  above  76  and  below  98 
degrees;  and  a  hot  bath,  one  which  has  a  temperature  above  98  de- 
grees. Dr  Parr,  who  has  written  a  very  interesting  thesis  on  the 
subject  of  bathing,  places  the  proper  temperature  of  a  cold  bath 
between  62  and  72  degrees;  of  a  tepid  bath  between  72  and  96, 
and  of  a  warm  bath  between  96  and  106  degrees.  It  b  true  that 
many  individuals  of  robust  constitution,  and  in  whom,  from  the  free- 
dom and  activity  with  which  their  respiratory,  digestive,  and  circu- 
latory functions  are  carried  on,  there  is  a  permanent  excess  of  heat 
on  the  skin,  will  experience  from  immersion  in  the  warm  bath  of 
Willich,  and  the  corresponding  tepid  bath  of  Parr*  no  sensation  of 
chillness;  but  upon  the  majority  of  those,  at  least,  who  have  been 
subjected  for  a  few  years  to  the  enervating  influence  of  civic  life, 
both  these  baths  will  produce  the  effects  of  an  ordinary  cold  bath. 
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Dr  Bell  applies  the  term  warm  to  a  bath  the  temperature  of  which 

ranges  from  dZ""  to  98^  of  Fahrenheit. 

^*  A  bath  of  92°  to  94'',  as  of  a  temperature  equal  that  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  most  of  the  external  surface,  will,'^  he  remarks,  **  at 
first  feel  warm,  and  to  some  will  continue  to  convey  the  sensation. 
But  we  believe  that  after  a  short  immersion  in  it,  there  will  be  a 
slight  feeling  of  uneasiness,  or  at  least  want  of  the  complete  and 
diffused  sensation  of  warmth." 

This  has  reference,  however,  only  to  the  common  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  animal  economy,  where  the  evolution  or  supply  of  heat 
in  the  system  and  discharge  or  loss  from  the  skin  take  place  with 
regularity. 

^^  In  other  conditions,  as  where  the  skin  of  an  individual  feels  to 
himself  habitually  hot,  where  it  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  exci- 
tation by  active  exercise,  short  of  sweating  and  fatigue,  or  by  stimu- 
lating drinks  and  medicines,  then  the  evolution  of  caloric  being 
excessive,  a  bath  of  even  a  lower  temperature  than  that  mention^ 
above  will  be  called  warm,  because  it  will  not  exhaust  or  convey  off 
the  caloric  so  fast  as  it  is  formed.  These  persons,  immersed  in 
water  of  90°,  or  even  88^,  may  call  it  warm,  at  least  they  will  declare 
that  it  conveys  no  sensation  of  chillness  or  coolness.  But,  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  declaration  of  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have 
recourse  to  the  warm  bath  for  hygienic  purposes,  and  who  retain 
their  healthy  sensations,  we  are  safe  in  taking  95°  of  Fahrenheit  as 
indicating  the  temperature  of  this  kiqd  of  bath  ;  and  if  we  take  the 
space  of  six  degrees,  three  above,  and  three  below  this  standard,  we 
shall  have  a  sufficient  latitude,  viz.  from  92°  to  98°  for  the  warm 
bath,  and  every  reasonable  adaptation,  within  these  limits,  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  whether  of  animal  temperature  or  sensibility.  If 
an  extension  of  the  scale  be  thought  necessary,  experience  and  au- 
thority agree  in  making  it  downwards,  that  is  to  say,  as  low  in  the 
thermometer  as  90°,  but  in  very  few  cases,  indeed,  could  an  exten- 
sion upwards,  or  above  98°,  be  admitted,  consistently  with  the  ge- 
neral indications,  for  using  the  warm  bath,  or  the  effects  which  fol- 
low its  use. 

^  Immersion  in  water,  of  a  ten^perature  ranging  a  few  degrees 
below  92°  or  90«,  if  we  admit  this  latter  to  be  as  the  lowest  limit 
of  the  warm  bath,  gives  rise  to  no  very  decided  sensation.  It  con- 
ftiUites  a  tepid  bath,  which  some  call  pleasantly  warm,  others  cool, 
or  which  agreeable  on  first  immersion,  will,  after  a  few  minutes  stay 
in  it,  cause  feelings  of  occasional  creeping  and  discomfort.  Its  use 
is  not  to  be  denied,  in  particular  cases,  as  a  remedial  agent,  but  we 
can  seldom  speak  with  any  certainty  of  its  hygienic  operation,  or 
effects  on  healthy  persons,  other  than  as  far  as  it  is  instrumental  to 
the  general  purposes  of  ablution,  without  imparting  the  shock  to  the 
huiMm  body  whieh  it  receives  fimn  the  cold  bath.*' 
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Dr  Bell  conceives  that  wo  may  estimate  as  the  probable  repre- 
eentatiYe  of  the  tepid  bath,  water  of  a  temperature  between  84°  and 
90°,  or  92°  Fahrenheit,  but  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  warm 
bath,  take  a  specified  degree,  respecting  which  there  shall  he  t 
general,  if  not  universal,  accordance  of  opinion ;  that  is,  of  opinioa 
directlj  deduced  from  sensation. 

«« Equal  difficulty  is  met  with  in  an  attempt  to  separate,  in  a 
Biarked  manner,  a  cool  from  a  cold  bath.  In  both  the^e  is  more  or 
less  of  a  shock  felt,  at  the  moment  of  immernon :  and  if  we  are  to 
recognize  a  difference,  it  will  mainly  consist  in  the  circitmstaoce  of 
the  iMither  being  soon  accustomed  to  the  cool  bath,  owing  to  his 
moderate  loss  of  caloric,  and  his  even  ceasing,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  from  complaining  of  any  unpleasant  feeling  of  chillness ;  where- 
as, in  a  true  cold  bath,  the  body  is  in  a  continual  struggle  to  resist 
the  strong  exhausting  agency  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed; 
and  the  feeling  of  cold,  though  in  a  vigorous  person  it  may  cease  to 
be  painful,  is,  neverthdess  continued,  and  in  a  measure  uniform  in 
its  direct  effects  and  phenomena." 

According  to  the  definition  of  our  author  a  cdd  bath  is  one  of 

70°  and  under. 

^  In  a  bath  of  70^  and  under,''  he  observes,  ^  there  will  be  a 
pretty  general  sameness  of  sensation  experienced  by  tboee  using  it. 
The  shock  will  be  evident,  and  there  can  be  no  heutation  in  our 
designating  it  as  cold.  The  spring  water  of  every  country  furnishes 
a  bath  of  this  kind  to  the  inhabitants,  although  there  be  a  range  of 
thirty  degrees  between  the  two  extremes,  as  we  find  it  in  the  north* 
em  climate  of  Europe,  and  in  the  West  Indies." 

Dr  Bell  restricts  the  term  hot  bath  to  one  the  temperature  of 
which  is  above  98°.  Immersion  in  water  *  at  this  temperature  pro- 
duces upon  the  large  majority  of  the  human  species,  the  stimulating 
effects  of  heat,  indicated  by  acceleration  of  pulse,  augmented  and 
preternatural  heat  of  the  skin,  felt  especially  in  the  cheeks  and  tem- 
ples, with  some  fulness  of  the  head  and  slight  confusion  of  thought. 

'<  If  any  distinction,"  says  our  author,  ^'  between  different  varieties 
of  baths  be  of  practical  importance,  and  conducive  to  comfort  and 
health,  and  to  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  that  which  ought  to  be  made, 
and  to  be  generally  underetood,  between  the  warm  and  the  hot  bath. 
Much  of  the  disrepute  into  which  warm  bathing  has  fallen,  and  most 
of  the  erroneous  conceptions  respecting  its  hygienic  and  medicinti 
powers,  have  originated  in  an  overeigbt  of  this  distinction,  and  in 
confounding  two  agencies  and  modes  of  impression,  the  effects  of 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  a  most  marked  manner. 

'^  Vapour  baths  are  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  animal  econo* 
my,  in  virtue,  mainly,  of  their  heat,  when  they  are  of  the  diy  kind, 
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and  of  their  heat  and  moisture  when  they  are  the  product  of  hot  or 
boiling  water*  They  are  also  susceptible  of  another  division,  viz. 
into  simple  and  medicated.  The  first,  when  they  consist  of  merely 
hot,  dry  air,  or  watery  vapour ;  the  second,  when  holding  in  solution 
or  suspension  various  medicinal  substances.  The  effects  of  vapour, 
whether  of  the  dry  or  moist  kind,  applied  to  the  human  frame,  are 
also  greatly  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  its  application,  that  is, 
whether  the  whole  body  be  immersed  in  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  inhaled, 
and  applied  to  the  lining  membranes  of  the  lungs,  or  only  to  the 
akin,  the  head  being  free,  and  a  direct  communication  established 
with  the  common  atmospherical  air. 

^^  Earth  or  mud  baths  act  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  moist  vapour 
baths." 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  cold  bath,  its  effects,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  resort  to  it  is  proper  or  otherwise,  the  dis- 
eases in  which  the  cold  bath  or  the  application  in  various  ways  of 
cold  water  to  the  skin  is  serviceable,  and  of  the  use  of  cold  affusions 
and  dressings  to  wounds,  ulcers  and  other  external  injuries. 

The  cold  bath  was  no  doubt  the  one  first  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  refreshment  and  recreation,  especially  in  warm  and  temperate 
climates,  and  during  the  summer  months  in  the  more  northern.  It 
is  the  one,  also,  which  is  the  most  generally  adopted  by  savage  na- 
tions, whose  bathing  place  is  generally  the  nearest  river,  or,  when 
convenient,  the  sea.  The  temperature  of  the  cold  bath,  when  ordi- 
nary river  or  spring  water  is  made  use  of,  will,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  climate  and  season  ;  seldom  sinking  below  40^  or  rising  above 
70*.  Now,  although  immersion  in  water  of  this  temperature  will  be 
readily  borne  by  an  individual  in  the  full  vigour  of  health,  and  who 
is  not,  at  the  time,  labouring  under  exhaustion  from  fatigue,  profuse 
perspiration,  or  exposure  to  intense  solar  beat,  it  is  by  no  means 
adapted  for  general  use.  Its  employment  requires  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  circumspection.  To  a  large  class  of  persons  it  will 
prove  decidedly  injurious.  It  is  capable  of  being  applied,  with  va- 
rioas  modifications,  much  more  extensively  as  a  remedial  agent 
than  as  a  means  of  preserving  health. 

The  effects  of  cold  water  on  the  body  when  immersed  in  it  have, 
it  is  true,  been  very  generally  considered  as  those  of  a  tonic,  com- 
municating firmness  and  vigour  to  every  part  of  the  frame*  It  is 
not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  from  an  early  period  it  should  have 
been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  constitution  of  the 
feeble  and  valetudinary,  and  be  made  to  constitute  an  important 
item  io  the  physical  education  of  youth.    Indeed,  until  a  very  late 
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period,  even  by  many  at  the  preseot  day,  we  find  the  same  opinkm 
and  appropriation  of  the  cold  bath  maintained  and  recommended. 
The  opinion,  however,  is  entirely  unfounded,  and  the  practices 
have  grown  out  of  it  have  been  productive  of  very  serious 
Dr  Bell  has  very  satisfactorily  shown,  in  the  work  before  ns,  that 
the  cold  bath,  so  far  from  increasing  the  strength  and  eoeigies  of 
the  system,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  them ;  that  it  is  not  a  tonic, 
but  a  very  powerful  sedative,  and  that  its  depressing  effects  are  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  the  feebleness  or  exhaustion  of  the  individuals  sub- 
jected to  its  influence.  This  is  proved  by  the  effects  of  cold  upon 
hybemating  animals,  and  upon  very  young  animals  not  of  this  chss. 
In  both,  respiration  and  caloriflcation  are  comparatively  feeble,  they 
are  therefore  illy  able  to  resist  cold,  the  direct  tendency  of  which 
is  to  depress  still  more  these  two  functions,  ^<  so  that  less  air  is  in- 
haled and  consumed,  and  less  heat  evolved ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  produce  a  general  torpor  of  the  other  functions,  and  especially  of 
the  nervous  system." 

That  by  the  cold  bath  the  actions  of  life  are  diminished,  not  in- 
creased, the  author  further  proves  by  a  review  of  the  phenomena  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  On  immersion  there  is  first  experienced  a 
general  chill  or  shivering,  indicated  in  fiuliiliar  language  by  the 
word  shock. 

**The  skin  is  pale  and  shrunken,  and  not,  as  erroneously  sup- 
posed, in  a  state  of  increased  contraction  or  spasm.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  papillae,  and  roughness  of  the  skin  at  this  time,  are  not 
the  result  of  an  active  process,  but  of  the  emptying  and  collapse  of 
the  numerous  cutaneous  vessels  which  leave  the  papillie  projecting, 
as  it  were,  and  cause,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  hardness  of  the 
skin. 

^*  That  there  is  really  a  shrinking  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  di- 
minished fulness,  not  only  of  them,  but  of  the  vessels  in  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath,  we  have  good  evidence  in  the  familiar  fact  of  a  ring, 
which  before  the  wearer's  entering  the  bath  just  fitted  the  finger,  or 
was  perhaps  rather  tight,  being  found  inconvenienUy  large  after 
coming  out  from  it.  Nor  is  the  diminished  paleness,  fulness  or 
plumpness  of  the  outer  surface  evinced  in  those  parts  alone  which 
touch  the  water.  A  cold  bath,  coming  up  only  to  the  middle  of 
the  body,  even  a  cold  pediluvium  or  foot  bath,  will  remove  the  co- 
lour from  the  cheeks  and  give  them,  in  persons  of  ready  sensibility, 
a  comparatively  shrunken  appearance." 

This  shrinking  or  collapse  of  the  capillaries  occurs  also,  Dr  B. 

maintains,  internally  on  the  pulmonary  and  digestive  mucous  mem- 
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bnnes,  with  which  the  skin  directly  flympatbizes.  This  is  proved 
by  the  diminished  heat  and  moisture  of  the  air  exhaled—by  the  ab- 
sence of  thirsl— the  diminbhed  redness  of  the  tongue,  and  by  the 
want  of  the  dry  and  parched  state  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  fauces 
generally,  attendant  upon  a  highly  excited  state  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  circulation.  The  bluish  hue  of  the  lips  and  other  surfiices  is 
attributable  to  the  interruption  in  the  capillary  circulation  both  of 
the  lungs  and  skin. 

As  it  regards  the  brain,  the  author  denies  the  generally  received 
opinion,  that  the  collapse  and  diminished  activity  of  the  external 
vessels  are  replaoed  by  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  that  organ* 

**  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  blood  distributed  to  this  organ  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
supply  is  excessive  that  the  mental  faculties,  for  a  while  pretematu- 
Inrally  active,  become  perturbed  and  weakened,  as  in  the  state  pre- 
ceding delirium  and  apoplexy,  and  pending  these  maladies.  But 
no  symptoms  analogous  to  these  are  discovered  on  immersion  in 
the  cold  bath,  and  when  the  presumed  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain  is  supposed  to  exist.  From  the  first  application  of  the 
cold  fluid,  there  A>llows  impaired  mental  vivacity ;  the  person  feels 
dull,  has  his  range  of  ideas  limited,  and  perceptions  blunted  ;  he  is 
torpid,  but  it  is  Uie  torpor  of  gradually  abated  cerebral  circulation, 
unaccompanied  by  those  sensations  of  fulness,  and  singing  in  the 
ears,  which  would  be  caused  by  undue  determination  of  blood  to 
the  part." 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  diminished  activity  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  generally,  produced  by  the  cold  bath, 
there  is,  also,  a  diminution  of  muscular  power.  The  muscles  are 
thrown  into  a  state  of  inaction :  *'  their  fibres  approximate  passively, 
owing  to  the  distending  fluids  being  withdrawn,  and  they  are  less 
bulky  than  usual." 

That  the  cold  bath  exerts  a  sedative  influence  upon  the  action  of 
the  heart,  is  evinced  by  the  diminished  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Cur- 
rie  found,  in  one  instance,  the  pulsations  at  the  wrist  to  decrease 
uniformly  from  ten  to  fifleen  beats  in  a  minute,  becoming,  at  the 
same  time,  firm,  regular  and  small.  *^  Athill,  though  he  expressly 
•fates  that  the  pulse  is  greatly  hurried  during  cold  immersion,  ad- 
mits its  subsequent  retardation,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  diminished  in 
frequency  firom  seventy-six  to  sixty  beats  in  a  minute,  in  water  of 
62*  of  Fahrenheit."  Marcard  deckres  that  the  cold  bath  uniformly 
renders  the  pulse  slower,  and  that  the  longer  the  continuance  in  it  is 
prolonged,  the  greater  is  its  sedative  power :  in  his  own  case  he 
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fbaod,  after  remainiiig  in  the  water  an  boor  and  a  half^  the  pidK 
fell  from  nxty^three  to  fifty-fbor  beats  In  a  minnte.  In  regaid  to 
the  mfluence  of  the  cold  bath  upon  the  pake  theM  ia  a  alight  dii- 
crepancy  In  the  statements  of  writers.  Thus  in  the  ezperimeali 
instituted  by  Stock,  he  Iband,  in  general,  the  poise  to  lie  qnidnr 
and  weaker  Immediately  after  nnmerakio ;  in  a  few  inslanees,  only, 
was  It  skywer.  Dr  Parr  reaBarks  that  this  was  also  his  eiperienca, 
bat  that  at  a  later  penod  the  pulse  became  osually  mote  ak> w  aad 
full.  In  an  indiYldual  bbourlng  under  a  dight  attack  of  fever,  he 
iMud  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  to  become  greatly  diminished  ia 
the  cold  bath.  Other  authcm  have  found  it  infariably  to  become 
sk>wer ;  their  fhserfations  were  diawUf  howe? er,  from  the  psirtid 
application  of  coM  water. 

<^  But,**  remariu  Dr  B.  <^  whatef  er  doubts  might  have  eaislsd 
respecting  the  direct  sedative  and  depressing  eflbcis  of  the  cold 
bath,  must  be  dispelled  by  a  knowledge  of  ita  eflSM^  on  the  cakxii* 
cation  or  the  formation  of  animal  h^t.  When  we  discover  thst 
the  evolution  of  cak>ric  is  less,  and  the  ability  to  fumirii  it  is  dimin- 
bhed,  we  are  satisfied  at  once  of  .the  «feeble  fimctkms  of  the  three 
systems,  pulmonary,  capillary,  and  nervous,  since  it  is  on  the  com- 
bined energy  of  these  that  the  formatbo  of  annal  heat  in  the 
economy  mainly  depends.  Not  only  are  we  appiiied  of  this  £imn- 
Ished  temperature  by  our  sensations,  but  we  aJso  learn  the  feet  by 
the  application  of  the  thermometer  to  a  part  of  the  body,  under  the 
tongue,  to  which  the  water  has  not  acce^^  Even  for  some  time 
after  leaving  the  bath,  and  when  w^'  feel  a  glow  of  pleasurable 
warmth,  the  temperature  Is  still  less  than  before  Immersion*;  show- 
ing how  profound  was  the  sedative  impression  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem produced  by  the  cold  of  the  water." 

These  effects  occur  whether  the  Individual  be  Immersed  at  once 
In  cold  water,  or  is  gradually  subjected  to  the  operation  of  cold  by 
being  placed  in  a  warm  bath  of  98%  the  temperature  of  which  is 
lowered  gradually  by  the  introduction  of  cold  water.  For  thki 
statement  Is  adduced  the  authority  of  Giannini. 

Agreeing  entirely  with  our  author  that  the  effects  of  the  cold 
bath  upon  the  system  are  decidedly  sedative,  we,  nevertheless,  can- 
not go  with  him  the  full  length  In  denying  that  simultaneously  with 
the  diminished  circulation  In  the  capillaries  of  the  external  and  In- 
ternal surfaces,  it  produces  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  larger 
vessels,  especially  the  venous  trunks  of  the  abdomen,  thorax  and 
brain,  or  rather  that  upon  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin,  a  passive 
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engorgement  of  these  vessels  occurs.  This  we  know  to  be  the 
caae  during  the  cold  sta^e  of  an  intermittent,  the  phenomena  of 
which  closely  resemble  those  from  the  efTects  of  cold. 

Od  leaving  the  bath,  while  the  bather  is  still  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  sensation  of  cold  Is  increased,  and,  usuallj,  is  attended  with  shi- 
vering. There  is,  also,  a  atiil  further  reduction  of  animal  heat. 
These  effects  are  most  strikingly  evinced  when  bathing  has  been 
practised  out  of  doors ;  in  which  caae,  a  current  of  air  passing  over 
the  naked  skin  increases  the  coldness  of  the  body  by  causing  evapo- 
ration. When,  however,  the  surface  has  been  fully  dried,  and  the 
customary  garments  resumed,  the  bather  begins  to  experience  a 
glow  over  the  skin  and  a  feeling  of  general  warioUi;  a  restored 
ei]uable  circulation  takes  place,  with  vivacity  of  the  senses,  and 
readiness  to  engage  in  muscular  movements.  It  is  these  secondary 
efiectHOf  the  cold  balh,  which  have  given  rise  to  Iho  erroneous  sup- 
position of  its  stimulating  and  tonic  eflecla:  Dr  Bell,  however,  has 
shown  that  ao  far  from  there  being  any  actual  increase  of  heat,  the 
tftermomcter  applied  to  the  skin,  indicates,  that  it  has  not,  at  ihii 
lime,  even  its  customary  temperature.  "  The  glow  experienced  is 
merely  relative  to  the  cold  medium  in  which  iho  body  has  been  im- 
mersed a  few  minutes  before-"  There  is,  also,  still  a  diminished  ex- 
citement of  the  organs  of  sensation  and  motion. 

''And  hence,"  he  remarks,  "on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  the  ac- 
cumulated nervous  energy  enables  the  individual  to  perform,  for  a 
(iiue,  the  various  functions  wHh  considerable  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy. The  aniina]  economy  in  such  a  case  has  not  been  stimulated; 
it  has  not  by  any  means  received  a  direct  accession  of  strength  ;  it 
bse  merely  been  allowed,  in  a  measure,  to  rest  and  enjoy  compara- 
tive exemption  from  the  operation  of  agencies  which,  in  their  very 
naluro,  are  more  or  less  exhausting.  It  has  in  fact  been  placed  in  a 
stale  somewhat  analogous  to  sleep,  with  this  difference,  that  the  cold 
baa  exerted  its  sedative  influence  more  particularly  on  organic  life 
or  the  nutritive  viscera,  while  tlie  quietude  of  sleep  is  more  espe- 
cially evinced  in  the  organs  of  animal  life  or  of  relation.^' 

In  individuals  of  feeble  conslilutions,  or  in  whom  the  energies  of 
life  arc  reduced,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  secondary  effects  of 
the  cold  bath  just  alluded  lo  do  not  take  place.  In  them,  on  tho 
contrary,  the  sense  of  coldness,  shivering,  languor,  dulncss  of  the 
■eases,  disincli nation  to  thought  and  motion,  with  pain  in  the  head 
u)d  joints,  and  foeble  pulse,  still  contintie,  and  may  pervist  for  boura 
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or  eveD  dsyi,  whici)  is  another  evidence  thai  Ibe  cold  bath  does  doI 
ftct  by  iavigor&ting  but  by  decreasing  the  powers  of  life. 

From  what  baa  now  been  said  of  its  eSects,  and  the  subject  b  en- 
forced and  illustrated  to  a  mucli  greater  extent  by  our  BUtbor,  it  ii 
very  evident  tbat  they  alone  can  use  the  cold  bath  with  com&rt  and 
advantage,  wbo  are  of  a  sanguine  and  rob'ist  coustitution,  in  wbora 
the  animal  heal  is  habitually  great,  or  rather  in  excess,  and  who 
have  been  subjected  to  no  cause,  by  which  the  activity  of  their  viul 
functions  has  experienced  a  temporary  depression.  To  all  wbo 
are  differently  circumstanced,  the  cold  bath  cannot  Tail  to  prove  a 
source  of  present  discomfort,  if  not  of  permanent  injury. 

"  If  had  recourse  to  in  Infancy  and  early  life,  it  furnishes  a  verj 
good  test  of  the  innate  vigour  of  the  individual;  the  robuat  child  will 
probably  bear  well  the  application;  he  will  often  thrive  loitJf  using 
it — though  it  may  not  be  on  account  of  using  it.  But  (he  thin,  deli- 
oate,  and  feeble  infant,  whose  temperature  is  already  too  low,  and 
whose  functions  react  imperfectly  under  any  depressing  agency,  vill 
be  permanently  and  prejudicially  affected  by  cold  immeraion." 

Or  Bell  proceeds  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  tberapeutictl 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  imtnfrtitm, 
4^itnon,  oUuCion  or  sponging,  and  douching  or  the  spout  bath. 
The  effects  of  cold  water  upon  the  syatetn  being  shown  to  be  iboao 
ofa  sedative,  the  cases  of  disease  in  which,  alone,  it  can  be  reBortod 
to  with  advantage,  are  of  course  those  marked  by  excessive  excite- 
ment, either  of  the  general  circulatory  system  or  of  the  capillariei 
of  a  part,  especially  when  accompanied  with  considerable  locreaso 
of  the  heat  of  the  surface. 

In  the  extensive  class  of  morbid  affections  generally  included  un- 
der  the  head  of  fevers,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  surtace 
ia  productive  of  the  very  best  effects.  Though  occasionally  adopted 
from  a  very  early  period,  at  different  times,  and  in  various  countrue, 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Dr  Currie  of  Livei^ 
pool  in  1797,  that  the  practice  of  bathing  in  fevers,  was  fairly  intro- 
duced into  curative  medicine  in  a  systematized  sbaps  :  and  althougli 
since  that  period,  experience  has  fully  proved  its  efficacy,  yet  from 
various  prejudices  existing  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  remiasDon  oa 
the  part  of  many  practitioners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy, 
it  is  still  employed  to  a  far  less  extent  than  it9  importance  demuxb. 
In  those  forma  of  fever,  '^in  which  the  evolution  of  heat  13  excels- 
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i«e,  the  skin  acrid  and  hot  lo  ihe  toucb,  either  partially  or  entirely, 
the  brain  aflecled  villi  deiiriuni  or  stupor,  Ibirst  urgent,  tongue  eilhor 
dry  and  furred,  or  red  and  Bhiniog,  or  darkly  incrusted;  cold  im- 
mersion or  aQusion,  and,  still  more  frequently,  cold  ablution  or 
sponging,  have  been  found  signally  efficacious."  The  abatement  oi 
ail  the  morbid  symptoms  and  the  return  of  comfortable  feelings  to 
the  patient  from  Ihe  application  of  cold  water  lo  the  skin,  in  these 
CBJies,  are  sometimes  experienced  wilb  surprising  promptness — in 
every  inslance,  the  duration  of  tlie  disease  is  materially  shortened, 
and  tbe  certainty  of  its  favourable  termination  is  increased.  The 
directions  given  by  Dr  Bell  for  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  the  various 
forms  of  fever  are  extremely  judicious — for  them,  we  must,  bow> 
ever,  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

In  the  different  hemorrhages,  the  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  surface,  is,  likewise,  a  remedy  of  no  mean  efficacy.  In  epis- 
taxis,  popular  experienco  had  early  shown  its  good  effects,  while  in 
discharges  of  blood  from  tbe  uierua,  its  employment  is  directed  by 
nearly  every  physician,  and  by  many  is  relied  on  to  tbe  exclusion  of 
all  other  means.  In  hemoptysis,  however,  although  it  baa  received 
the  sanction  of  several  distinguished  members  of  the  profession,  by 
othera  of  equal  authority  it  is  deemed  a  doubtful  or  hazardous  re- 
medy. This  opinion  Dr  Bell  conceives  lo  be  unfounded ;  he  strongly 
advocates  its  employment,  as  well  from  tbe  result  of  bis  own  expe- 
rience as  from  that  of  others.  He  maintains  that  the  remedy  acts 
■n  arresting  tbe  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  by  producing  "'  simul- 
taneously witli  tbe  torpor  of  the  capillaries  of  tbe  skin,  that  of  tbe 
minate  vessels  of  tiie  pulmonary  mucous  tissue-"  In  vomiting  of 
blood,  bemorrbage  from  the  bowels  and  bladder,  and  in  bemor- 
rhoides,  the  application  of  cold  water  is  equally  beneficial.  In  local 
inflammaliona,  externally  situated,  the  beneficial  effect  resulting 
from  tbe  application  of  cold  to  tbe  seat  of  the  disease  is  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  every  physician;  in  inflammations,  however,  of  ia- 
tenial  organs,  if  we  except  the  brain,  there  is  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  as  lo  the  propriety  of  the  remedy.  Thus  while  many  of 
the  French,  and  a  few  English  practilioners  admit,  that  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  epigastrium,  surface  of  the  abdomen,  pubes,  &c. 
■re  proper  in  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  and 
bladder,  others  consider  ihem  to  bo  productive  of  injury;  and  we 
believe  there  arc  but  few,  if  any,  who  would  advocate  their  use  to 
Ibe  cheat  in  inflammatioiia  of  tiiia  cavity.    In  all  active  ii 
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iiom  of  the  internal  orgam,  eieept  in  tlionjof  the  thoruc,  we  bate 
reason  to  believe  that  the  apfdicatioo  of  cold  will  be  found  benefi- 
cial.   Upon  this  pointy  Dr  Bell  has  given  no  decided  ojMnion. 

We  cannot  follow  our  antbor  in  bis  lenuurks  upon  the  external 
me  of  cold  water  in  caeesof  bomsraon-ftrokeypononingfinoniopioo 
und  oUier  narcotics  and  from  hydrocjainc  add,  and  in  aspJiyzia 
from  deleterioos  gases,  invarioasconviilsive.diseaseSfinooiiitipation 
and  ischoria,  and  in  woonds,  idcersy  and  other  sofgical  cases.  We 
recommend  this  part  of  the  work,  however,  to  the  attentive  penml 
of  the  younger  members,  eqM9ciaIly,  of  the  profession^ 

Sea  bathing  is  the  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter.  The  tempeiatnra 
of  the  sea  water  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  diflRsrs  but  little  fVom  that 
of  the  cold  batli,  at  least,  during  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
eea  shore  is  generally  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  others ;  being  fiom 
60^  to  80^  of  Fahrenheit.  Sometimes  it  is  oven  higher,  so  as  to 
eome  of  a  sanguine  temperament  to  foel  actually  virarm.  The  tem- 
perature varies  a  fow  degrees,  according  as  the  tide  is  at  its  ebb  or 
flow,  and,  also,  with  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  general  remarin 
made  in  reference  to  the  cold  bath,  will  apply,  consequently,  equally 
to  bathing  in  the  sea.  The  shock,  on  immersion,  is,  of  course,  less 
than  in  the  former,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  40^  to  60^; 
but  it  is  still  generally  felt,  and  is  followed  by  the  other  efiects  ex- 
perienced from  immersion  in  cold  water.  *^  The  difierence  is  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  and  merely  amounts  to  the  greater  ability  in 
persons  whose  excitement  is  but  moderate,  to  tolerate  the  sedative 
effects  of  sea  bathing,  and  to  react  after  coming  out  of  the  water." 

The  efiects  of  sea  bathing  are  modified,  however,  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  made  use  of,  and  the  efiects  on  the  skin  jo( 
the  salts  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated.  Immersion  in  the  sea 
is  usually  preceded  by  some  degree  of  exercise,  in  walking  or  riding  lo 
the  beach,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  muscular  exertion,  in  strug- 
gling against  the  waves,  or,  in  the  more  robust,  by  attempts  to  swim. 
The  dread  of  danger,  likewise,  which  many  experience,  on  entering 
the  sea,  powerfolly  afiects  the  nervous  system, causing  hurried  breath- 
ing and  accelerated  circulation.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  the  efiects 
from  exposure  to  often  a  cool  and  keen  wind  from  the  sea,  which  on 
our  coast  must  of  course  be  easterly.  From  the  slower  evaporation  of 
a  saline,  than  a  simple  aqueous  fluid,  the  skin,  after  bathing  in  the 
sea,  becomes  incrusted  with  saline  particles,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  friction  produced  by  the  clothing,  causes  a  gentle  stimulation 
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of  the  sur^ce.  <^  That  such  incrustatioa  is  really  formed  on  the 
skin,"  remarks  Dr  B.  ^^  in  consequence  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  one 
may  easily  satisfy  himself,  by  applying  the  tongue  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  even  after  several  days  have  elapsed  from  the  last  time  of 
bathing."  It  is  from  this  cause,  probably,  that  is  to  be  explained  the 
generally  admitted  fact,  that  persons  of  even  comparatively  delicate 
habits,  are  less  susceptible  to  ta|Le  cold  after  being  wet  with  salt  than 
with  fresh  water. 

The  stimulus  of  sea  bathing,  as  our  author  remarks,  is  not  refer- 
able to  the  salt  water,  but  to  the  saline  particles  deposited  and  left 
on  the  skin  after  it  is  dry ;  it  is,  of  course,  secondary,  and  cannot 
modify  the  direct  or  immediate  effects  of  immersion ;  these  are 
such  as  must  necessarily  be  experienced  from  other  varieties  of  cold 
bathing.  ^^  The  chief  exception  is  in  those  cases  in  which  the  skin 
itself  is  the  seat  of  irritation  and  disease,  and  in  Which  the  stimulus 
of  the  saline  particles  deposited  during  the  bath  proves  prejudicial." 

Sea  bathing  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  resorted  to  by  the  delicate 
and  valetudinary  before  the  middle  of  June,  nor  after  the  first  week 
or  middle  of  September.  The  cold  rains  and  easterly  wind,  which 
occur  previously  and  subsequently  to  this  period  of  the  year,  are 
more  or  less  prejudicial  to  the  individuals  alluded  to.  Such  are, 
indeed,  severely  tried,  in  the  midst  of  July  and  August,  by  easterly 
gales,  which  are  peculiarly  searching  and  distressing. 

The  author  presents  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  manner  of  sea 
bathing,  and  complains,  with  just  cause,  of  the  want  of  proper  fa- 
cilities and  aids  for  bathing  along  our  sea  coast,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  immersion  in  the  sea  are  in 
a  great  measure  counteracted .  Some  judicious  hints  are  likewise 
presented  for  remedying  the  inconveniences  complained  of. 

The  observations  of  Dr  Bell  on  swimming,  contained  in  this  chap- 
ter, are  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
bealthfiil  exercise,  counteracting  in  a  great  measure  the  depressing 
effects  of  the  cold  bath,  and  hence  enabling  a  much  larger  class 
of  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  its  use;  and  as  an  accomplishment 
calculated  to  secure  the  individual  himself  against  danger  when  on 
the  water,  and  to  enable  him  to  afford  efficient  assistance  to  a  help- 
less fellow  creature  when  accidentally  submerged. 

In  relation  to  the  proper  time  for  using  the  bath,  this,  whether  it 
be  of  common^  or  sea  water,  warm  or  cold,  is  invariably  before  a 
meal,  and  never  on  a  full  stomach,  or  during  the  first  stage  of  di- 
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gestkm.  The  morning  is  the  period  genertOj  direetad  as  nsost  sp- 
propiiate  for  sea  bathing.  It  may  be  so  considered,  pttmded  ths 
individoal  rise  from  his  bed,  and  reach  the  beach  with  a  warm  sr 
hot  and  dry  dun ;  at  no  time  of  the  day  is  immersioo  io  the  sea,  er 
in  a  cold  bath,  admissible,  should  the  skin  be  cool,  chilled  or  per- 
spiring. 

^  Persons/'  remarks  the  aothor^  using  the  kngoaga  of  Bachaa, 
^<  in  feeble  health  should  content  themselYes  with  a  walk  ia  the  opsa 
air  before  breakfiut,  nor  should  that  be  continued  bsfood  the  £mt 
sensation  of  iatigne.  The  time  of  bathing  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  past  noon,  or  at  least  some  houn  after  break&st,  whae  ti»  dn 
gestion  of  that  meal  may  be  supposed  to  be  terminated;  and  saeh 
a  degrte  of  exercise  should  always  be  taken  pierioiMly  to  ealari^f 
the  water,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  general  aensatioo  of 
warmth  over  the  whole  body/'  - 

The  time  of  increased  heat  and  flushing,  it  is  subseqneotlj  ohsenedf 
is  precisdy  that  in  which  the  bather  ought  to  visit  tbabeach^with  tins 
important  proYiso,  however,  that  this  time  do  not  oorrsapond  wiA 
the  first  period  of  digestion,  or  that  immediatdy  soeceediiy  ameaL 
Persons  in  full  health,  who  resort  Io  the  shore  for  laiisijr  aad  plea* 
sure,  need  not  be  very  particular  as  to  the  hour  when  they  bathe, 
or  the  period  during  which  they  remain  in  the  water,  pronded 
that  they  do  not  enter  it  immediately  after  a  meal,  nor  during  the 
state  of  lassitude  produced  by  excessive  bodily  exertion,  late  hours, 
or  by  undue  indulgence  in  much  eating,  or  by  drinking  strong 
drinks.  For  the  precautions  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  the 
invalid  should  remain  in  the  water,  we  must  refer  to  the  wori[ 
itself. 

As  it  respects  the  therapeutic  application  of  sea  battung,  the 
same  remarks,  with  some  few  exceptions  which  we  shall  notioe,  will 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  cold  bath. 

Scrofula  is  the  disease  in  which  the  remedial  eflbcta  of  sea  bath* 
ing  have  been  the  most  generally  and  highly  praised;  and  in  indiri- 
duals  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  Dr  Bell  conceives  that  sea  bathin^ts  a  less 
equivocal  remedy  than  the  simple  cold  bath.  '^  It  abates  the  undue 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  the  excitement  of  the  vessels,  es- 
pecially of  those  minute  capillaries,  the  morbid  action  of  which  so 
conspicuously  keeps  up  the  diseases  of  the  glands,  and  other  parts 
of  the  animal  economy."  Ulcerations  of  the  hairy  scalp  are  bene- 
fited by  first  shaving  ofi"  the  hair,  and  then  firequently  sponging  the 
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diaeased  BUrface  with  tepid  sea  walor.  In  ecroAiIoua  afieclioas  of 
the  joints,  eccompanied  wiili  ulcerntions  ouiwardly,  ealt  or  ses 
water  fau  always  been  a  favourite  local  application,  tn  dyspepsia, 
hypochondridsis,  and  (heir  nuineroiis  associated  ailinents,  such  as 
sick  beadacb  and  palpitation  of  the  hoart,  to  which  we  vaguely  ap- 
ply the  epithet  nervous,  together  with  the  kindred  affectiona  in  the 
female  sex,  hyateria  and  chlorosis,  sea  bathing  is  bcnefickt  vben 
these  have  been  mainly  llie  efiect  of  deCcicnt  exercise,  late  hours, 
and  close  atmosphere,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin, 
and  frequent  pulse,  or  at  least  with  daily  paroxysms  of  this  nature. 
According  to  Dr  Bell,  aea  bathing  has  also  been  found  of  advantage 
in  cborea,  the  second  stage  of  pertussis,  and  in  convulsive  diseases 
generally,  when  accompanied  with  vascular  excitement ;  in  asthma 
from  chronic  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  ;  in  apho- 
nia, the  febricula  of  the  sedentary,  or  those  who  have  laboured  under 
more  violent  remittent  fever;  in  certain  casea  of  obstinate  inter- 
mittents  ;  and  in  individuals  predisposed  to  rheumatic  and  catarrhal 
coioplaintB.  Its  use  he  considers  to  be  hazardous  or  injurious  in 
inflammations  of  internal  oi^ns;  in  the  incipient  stage  of  conaump* 
lion;  in  hemoptysis;  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  of  an  acute  or  subacute 
character,  unless  the  surface  [te  washed  imioedialely  aflcrwards 
with  simple  water;  &nd  in  aOections  vaguely  termed  bilious.  On 
no  one  of  these  points,  will  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined  allow 
us  to  enter  into  details.  The  chapter  concludes  with  some  pertinent 
general  remarks  addressed  to  invalids  visiting  the  sea  shore. 

Chapter  VI,  treats  of  the  warm  bath.  The  limits  assigned  to  this 
form  of  bath  by  the  author,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  from  92°  to 
98°  of  Fahrenheit;  the  mean  between  which  wilt  be  95°. 

"  On  immersion  in  water  at  this  last  degree,  it  is  believed  that  a 
large  majority  of  our  species  will  experience  a  decided,  yet  pleasura- 
ble sensation  ofwarmth;  and  obtain  the  good  effects,  tnoet  generally 
attributed  lo  this  kind  of  bath.  An  approach  to  the  upper  limit,  or 
that  of  98  degrees,  will  be  most  grateful  to  those  persona  who  ha- 
bitually, or  from  accidental  circumstances,  have  a  skin  possessed  of 
little  acliTity,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feel,  and  slow  circulation- 
while  the  lower  limit,  or  that  at  9S  degrees,  will  be  preferred  by  the 
sanguine  and  plethoric  with  active  circulation  and  hot  skin.  Be- 
tween 92  and  85  degrees  will  be  the  range  of  that  uncertain  kind 
of  temperature  usually  designated  by  the  term  tepid  or  milk  warm. 
I  say  uncertain  in  reference  to  the  sensations  produced  by  immer- 
taoa  in  it.     Imparting  leas  luxurious  cDJoyment,  aod  not  bo  auaoep* 
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tiUe  of  me  io  doaUliil  cases,  such  as  in  diseaae,  and  after  eitiaor- 
dioaiy  or  ezbaustiog  bodily  eiertiooa,  the  tepid  bath  is,  notwitb- 
standiogy  that  Tsrietj  which  is  the  best  suited,  as  a  means  of  publis 
hjgiene,  for  general  bathing,  and  ablation  and  parifieatioo.*' 

After  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  estabfahments  Sar  tepid 
bathing,  open  to  all  classes,  as  a  part  of  paUic  hygiene,  and  point- 
ing oat  the  intimate  connection  between  its  regular  ose,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  personal  health  and  comfort,  the  author  adds, 

^^  f n  these  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  cleanliness  by 
frequent  and  regular  ablution,  it  is  not  intended  that  tepid  bathiog 
should  be  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  this  desinr 
ble  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  cold  and  warm  baths,  but  simply,  thit 
in  public  and  domestic  hygiene,  it  is  that  Tariety  winch  can  be  most 
adfantageoosly  used  by  mankind  at  large,  without  detriment  or 
danger.  A  great  many  persons,  in  even  Yigoroos  health,  cannot 
tolerate  the  cold  bath  for  the  shortest  period,  still  less  can  they  ha- 
bitually use  it  with  benefit  Even  they  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  it  are  in  danger  from  the  practice,  if  it  be  continued  after 
any  sudden  diminution  of  vital  energy,  by  whatever  cause  produced. 
The  tepid  bath  is  for  the  most  part  safe  and  serviceable  to  penom 
in  health:  and  is  often  exceedingly  refreshing  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cited,  and  the  temperature  of  whose  skin  and  Uie  activity  of  whose 
pulse  are  augmented.  Less  sedative  than  the  cold  bath,  the  one  in 
question  is  still  capable  of  diminishing  the  excitement  of  the  func- 
tions; while  its  immediately  tranquillizing  effects  are  followed  by 
less  marked  and  violent  reaction,  than  ensue  after  immeraon  in  cold 
water.  The  general  resemblance  between  the  cold  and  tepid  bath 
is  such,  that  in  cases  of  fever  with  morbid  beat  of  the  skin  and  ur- 
gent thirst,  but  in  which  from  primary  feebleness  of  constitution,  or 
protracted  duration  of  the  malady,  the  functions  are  so  much  worn 
down  as  to  illy  bear  the  powerful  sedation  of  the  former,  the  milder 
operation  of  the  latter  may  be  obtained  with  safety  and  benefit." 

From  what  has  been  said  on  the  effects  of  cold  bathing,  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  that  when  the  grade  of  excitement  is  very  mo- 
derate, and  the  powers  of  reaction  weak,  even  tepid  bathing  will  be 
followed  by  too  great  an  abstraction  of  caloric,  and  feebleness  of 
the  system;  it  is  in  such  cases,  that  the  warm  bath  exerts  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  The  want  of  precision  which  has  too  generally  been 
evinced  by  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  different  varieties  of  bath- 
ing, has  caused  the  effects' of  the  warm  bath  to  be  confounded  with 
those  resulting  from  the  hot.  Warm  bathing  has,  consequently, 
been  pronounced  heating,  or  from  notions  of  its  mode  of  action  on 
the  living  system,  derived  from  the  changes  which  dead  animal 
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niembrsneB  undergo,  when  immeraed  in  wm-m  wnter,  it  has  been 
conaidered  to  esert  upon  Ihe  body  a  reiaxini?  influence.  Neither  of 
these  presumed  effects  result,  however,  (turn  the  use  of  (lie  warm 
bath,  properly  BO  called.  This  lias  been  very  succesafuily  shown  by 
Alarcanl,  in  his  excellent  work  on  baths.  He  cites  cases,  which 
occurred  under  his  own  eye,  of  recovered  strength  under  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath;  and  be  adduces  Falconer's  experience  as  identical 
with  his  own,  in  this  respect.  lie  also  enumerates  various  instances 
of  persons  who  resorted  to  the  warm  springs  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  spending  many  hours  at  a  liine  in  the  bath,  without 
any  sensation  of  exhaustion  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  excitement  on 
the  other. 

It  is  asserted  by  tiiia  author,  as  well  as  by  most  other  writers  and 
expfirtmenlers  on  the  warm  bath,  that  when  of  a  temperature  under 
96"  Fahrenheit,  it  diminishes  in  ordinary  cases  tlie  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  that  this  reduction  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  previoui 
frequency  and  deviation  of  the  pulse  from  the  natural  standard. 

The  result  of  soma  experiments  performed  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining the  efiects  of  the  warm  bath  on  the  pulse,  are  detailed 
by  Dr  Bell,  for  the  purpose  of  ahowing  the  erroneous  conclusions 
which  are  liable  to  be  formed,  when,  in  judging  of  the  influence  of 
the  bath  upon  the  circulation,  the  vori  great  difference  in  the  fre- 
<)uency  of  the  pulse  between  the  standing,  sitting,  and  recuiabeot 
position,  is  not  attended  to. 

The  j^ferent^e  from  these,  and  other  experiments  on  himself,  tha 
author  conceives  to  be,  "that  the  warm  bath  haa  a  tranquillizing 
effect;  and  by  allaying  excessive  excitement,  and  moderating  ex- 
cessive b«at,  it  refreshes,  and  in  a  measure  invigorates."  In  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Parr,  in  a  bath  of  96°  Fahrenheit,  the  pulse  was 
■I  first  slightly  quickened,  but  soon  became  natural;  the  respiration, 
in  the  earliest  period  a  little  more  rapid,  soon  became  free  and  easy, 
and  hut  little  change  was  produced  in  the  heat  of  the  skin.  In  a 
balb  of  98°,  the  pulse  was  slightly  increased  in  quickness,  and  did 
not  aubftide,  the  heat  appeared  to  remain  stationary;  there  waa  no 
awent,  though  a  free  copious  perspiration;  the  urine  was  not  in- 
creased; some  time  aAer  coming  out  of  the  bath,  the  pulse  became 
■lower  than  before  its  use. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  cold  and  warm  baths, 
our  author  considers  to  consist  in  the  former  producing  at  once  a 
powerful  depreaaion  in  the  eireulaloi;  and  nerfoua  fnnetiOM, 
Vol.  XII.— 2  T 
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.wbereas  <^  the  latter  is  just  in  that  relation  with  the  nervous  system 
to  convey  a  sensation^  soothing  by  its  mildness,  and  jacUve  by  its 
difiusiveness,  and  with  the  capillary  system  to  invite  blood  into  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  extremities,  which  were  of  a  temperatore  less 
than  the  water,  and  thus  produce  an  equal  yel  moderate  fullness 
and  action  of  these  vessels;  an  effect  still  further  insured  by  the  soft- 
ened and  diminished  resistance  of  the  external  tegument,  or  cu- 
ticle. This  equalized  fulness  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  is  doubt- 
less sympathized  in,  by  the  membraneous  ones  generally,  and  thus 
the  heart's  propulsive  power  is4ess,  and  its  contractions  are  in  con- 
sequence fewer,  and  at  the  same  time  more  equable.  The  same 
cause  renders  respiration  easier  and  slower."  This  latter  effect  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  diminished  excitement  of  the  brain.  The 
pleasurable  influence  of  the  warm  bath  over  the  nervous  system  is 
proved  by  its  tendency  to  induce  sleep.  The  sleep  here,  remarks 
Dr  Bell,  is  natural,  and  different  from  that  fittal  sleep— the  torpor  of 
the  brain,  from  extreme  cold,  or  from  that  forced  deep  brought  on 
by  narcotic  drugs.  The  soothing  influence  of  the  warm  bath  is,  elso, 
clearly  evinced  in  the  pleasant  repose  which  it  induces  in  the  senses, 
the>  brain,  and  the  muscular  apparatus  for  voluntaiy  motion,  and  in 
the  harmonized  action  and  balance  of  tbe  internal  or  nutritive  or- 
gans. We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  warm  bathing  being  included 
among  tbe  real  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  The  beneficial  influence 
it  exerts  over  the  human  body,  by  its  indirectly  invigorating  effects, 
is  incontestable. 

The  uncomfortable  sensations,  feelings  of  heat,  tlurst,  accelerated 
circulation,  and  excited  senses,  consequent  upon  laborious  exercise, 
or  a  long  journey  in  warm  weather,  are  all  allayed  or  removed  by 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath;  while,  under  the  same  circumstances,  tbe 
cold  bath  would  be  attended  with  hazard  at  the  least,  ofren  with 
decided  injury. 

**  The  habitually  feeble  and  infirm,  the  nervous  and  excitable^ 
and  the  cold  and  lymphatic  constitution,'*  says  our  author,  ^^  ought 
all  to  use  the  warm,  rather  than  the  cold  bath."  The  same  remark 
will  apply,  also,  to  those  who  are  readily  heated,  and  as  readily 
cooled,  who,  though  weak  in  their  muscular  movements,  are  prooe 
to  vascular  or  nervous  excitement,  and  febrile  movements  frx>m  tbe 
least  increase  of  mental  or  corporeal  exercise  and  stimulation  of 
the  senses.  The  warm  bath  is  likewise  to  be  preferred  by  persons 
advanced  in  life»   '^  whose  flinctions  preserve  a  tolerably  equal 
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rliythm,  but  who  have  little  energy  of  reaction  uniler  depressing 
sgenciea."  Independently  of  its  oilier  eJTecls,  llie  warm  bath  ia  be- 
neficial to  the  aged,  by  solYening  the  cuticle,  the  increased  induration 
of  which,  in  advanced  life,  has  a  tendency  to  olislmct  perspiration. 
As  a  remedial  agent  the  warm  bath  ia  adapted  to  an  extensive 
range  of  diseases.  According  lo  our  author,  it  will  greatly  miti- 
gate, and  often  even  remove,  all  morbid  exaltation  of  sensibility, 
mpaiiied  with  irregular  and  convulsive 
lis  use  he  conceives  to  be  particularly  call- 
8  of  children  and  the  hysterical  aCTeclions 
in  the  varieties  of  coljc,  from  the  simple 
la  and  painters'  (coiica  pictonum).  "  AI- 
we  may  not  enlirdy  cure  or  arrest  the  dis- 
e  shall  mitigate  ita  violence,  and  gaia  time 
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■cute  pain,  alone  < 

action  of  the  muscles. 

ed  for,  in  the  convulsior 

of  females,  as  well   as 

spasmodic  to  the  bilioi 

though,"  be  remarks,  " 

esse  by  warm  bathing,  \ 

for  the  application  of  other  remedies." 

In  individuals  peculiarly  prone  to  have  their  vascular  and  nervous 
Ej-stems  thrown  into  a  state  of  morbid  or  irr^ular  excitement  by 
trifling  causes  of  irritation,  the  warm  bath  is  recommended  as  an 
excellent  means  of  soothing  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  system, 
and  of  preventing  a  convulaive  habit  from  being  formed.  In  chil- 
dren especially,  the  tendency  to  convulsive  affections  is  very  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  use  of  the  warm  balh.  The  latter,  we 
are  told,  has  also  been  found  eminently  serviceable  in  mania  and 
mental  derangement  generally,  in  which  e^itrcmo  wakefulness  and 
dry  shin  arc  predominant  Eymptonis.  Infantile  cholera,  as  well  as 
tliat  of  bJuIis,  when  accompanied  by  much  coldngss  of  the  surface 
generally,  or  of  the  extremities,  oflon  call  imperatively  for  the  use 
of  this  remedy. 

■'  Cholera  infantum  requires  a  bath,  the  temperature  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  heat  of  the  skin;  the  greater  and 
more  acrid  the  latter,  the  colder  will  be  the  water,  and,  e  conlrario, 
■  cold  skin,  especially  aller  the  disease  has  been  of  some  duralios, 
will  be  more  benefited  by  warm  immersions  or  affuaiona." 

The  wann  bath  is  an  important  adjuTsni  in  ihe  treatment  of 
dysentery  and  diarrhfEn,  more  especially  of  the  chronic  kind.  It 
ia  a  remedy  sdapted,  also,  to  nil  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or* 
gans,  "due  atiention  being  hnd  to  Ihe  stage  and  accompanying 
[>henomonB,and  tlie  pecuiioriliesof  constitution  of  the  aick  person." 

Asthma,  of  Ihe  nervous  or  spasmodic  kind,  is  also  greatly  relieved 
by  Hie  warm  bath. 
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^Organic  aStetioM  of  Ibe  heart,  of  wbicb  asthma  is  sometimss 
a  sjrnptomy  cannot  be  better  treated,*^  Dr  Bell  remarks,  ^^  than  bj 
the  regular  use  of  the  warm  bath;  which  is  more  especially  ser- 
▼iceable  if  the  disease  have  ensued  on  the  disappearance  of  chronic 
cutaneous  eruptions  or  ulcers.** 

The  other  diseases  enumerated  by  the  author,  as  those  in  which 
the  warm  bath  is  beneficial,  are  inflammations,  especially  when 
chronic,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  kidneys.  Catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
amenorrhoea,  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  forming  and  advanced 
stage  of  fevers,  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents,  eniptive  fevoi, 
rheumatism  and  gout,  mercurial  disease,  paralysis,  d&c  For  the 
details  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  bath  in  each  ease,  we  most  refiv 
to  the  work  Itself. 

When  had  recourse  to  as  an  agent  of  hygiene,  the  proper  time 
Ibr  using  the  warm  bath,  as  a  general  rule,  is  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  after  fetiguing  exercise.  The  continaanee  in  the  warm 
bath  win  be  conriderably  more  protracted  than  in  the  eoM.  In  the 
fermer  We  may  remain,  for  the  parposes  of  reAediment,  from  half  an 
hourtoanhoor.  Many  take  a  pleasant  sleq>  in  tbe  warn  bath.  The 
chapter  closes  with  some  intersisting  observatioH  on  the  usages,  as 
to  the  time  spent  in  the  water  at  some  of  the  thannal  i^irings  in 
Europe,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  a.warm  bath  Ibr  the  mck* 

The  hot  bath  forms  the  subject  of  Chaptw  VII.  We  ahall  be 
extremely  brief  in  our  notice  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  not  be- 
cause the  author's  remarks  are  devoid  of  interest  or  instruction,  hut 
from  the  hot  bath  being  seldom  intenttonally  resorted  to,  in  this 
country  at  least,  for  hygienic  purposes,  for  which,  in  foot,  it  is,  as  he 
states,  but  illy  adapted;  and  from  its  being  applicable  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent  to  a  much  less  extensive  range  of  cases  than  mther  the 
cold  or  warm  bath.  The  space,  also,  we  have  already  occupied, 
and  our  desire  to  notice  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  woik»  render 
such  conciseness  indispensable. 

%Il  hot  bath  is  one  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  exceeds 
98^  Fahrenheit.  It  exerts  a  decidedly  stimulating  efieet  vpon  the 
individual  immersed  in  it,  evidenced  by  the  increased  redneos  of  tlie 
skin,  the  acceleration  of  the  puke,  turgescenoe  of  the  superficial 
vessels,  and  increased  fireqoencj  of  respiration.  The  fim  soon 
becomes  bathed  with  a  copious  sweat,  the  arteries  of  the  ne^  beat 
with  more  frequency,  the  mind  becomes  obtuse  and  inattentive,  and 
even  vertigo  and  apoplexy  have  been  known  to  supervene.    If  pio- 
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Jonged  lo  excess,  Ifae  but  buth  produces  invariably  an  enormouatjr 
increased  discharge  of  tlie  [lerspiraUlo  tnatler.  A  bath  of  very 
hifih  terD|>erfilure  is,  consequently,  inlolernble  Id  tbose  of  ddicale 
huiiils,  il  being  a  slJinulus  disproportioned  to  iheir  exquisite  sensi- 
bililies,  wliile  lo  tlioat)  of  robust  and  active  habits  it  becomes  injuri- 
ous, by  adding  ihe  stimulus  of  caloric  to  the  action  of  those  powers 
which  induced  and  maintain  the  exciieuienl  of  the  system  at  too 
exalted  a  grade. 

*'  The  few  circum stances  under  which  hot  baths  can  be  of  any 
utility,  demand,  at  least,  a  certain  degree  of  inertia  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  on  whom  Ihey  are  tried,  which  may  bo  cither  lite  ac- 
companiment of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  or  the  consequence  of 
protracted  disease,  without  which  llicy  can  by  no  means  be  tole- 
rated." 

Dr  Bell  subsequently  remarks,  that  the  sanguineous,  the  robust, 
the  pleihoric,  those  willi  full  large  heads,  and  who  are  inclined  to 
drowsiness  after  any  lillle  oxerlion  or  aAer  a  meal  or  who  are  liable 
to  spitting  of  blood,  or  whose  skins  are  acutely  sensible  to  heat 
are,  in  general,  ihose  who  should  avoid  Ihe  hot  bath. 

"  Wo  should  probably  be  still  more  correct  and  better  understood," 
be  adds,  "if  wo  were  to  say,  (hat  persons  in  health  ought  never  to 
make  use  of  the  hot  bath  alone,  without  subsequent  refrigeration; 
Dor  ought  thoie  liable  to,  or  ai  all  liuQering  under  fever,  with  acute 
pain  oi  hemorrhage  of  any  kind,  lo  have  recourse  lo  it.  The  hoi 
bath  is,  on  occasions,  a  useful  remedy  in  the  bands  of  a  physician, 
but  it  requires  great  caution  in  prescribing  it,  and  great  discernment 
as  lo  the  circumstances  under  which  it  should  be  used,  as  well  aa 
the  duration  of  the  period  of  each  bathing,  and  the  precise  temper- 
Kture  of  the  bath.  The  cases  to  which  this  remedy  is  adapted,  are 
(how  of  inertia,  torpor,  sluggish  circulation,  dry  and  cold  skin,  wilb 
feeblenew  of  muscular  movement  and  a  low  grade  of  sensation. 
But  here  let  us  avoid  confounding  Ihe  slate  of  the  system  naturally 
feeble  and  phlegmatic,  or  worn  down  by  agfi  and  protracted  disease, 
with  (ho  languor  which  follows  acute  inflammation  or  pressure  of 
blood  on  the  brain,  causing  disinclination  to  motion,  or  in  Ihe  laAga 
giving  rise  to  slow  stertorous  breathing  or  uthmalic  panting.  In 
Uw  firat  claM  of  cases,  the  hot  bath  would  be  serviceable;  in  tbe 
kller  prejudicial." 

The  diseaaea  particularly  enumerated  as  those  coming  within  tbe 
limjla  of  the  first  of  these  classes  are  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  oc- 
eonwg  iaold  people  who  have  been  greatly  exposed  to  cold  and 
4u^>,  badly  fed,  and  of  intemperate  habits;  cases  of  croup  and 
kHHhilia  oceuning  in  children,  aul  Bccompaaied  with  CAmpleW 
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torpor  of  the  whole  capillary  83r8tem,  eviifoed  by  coldness  of  the 
surface  and  extremities  and  of  the  breath,  hurried  and  laborious 
respiration,  &c.;  the  cholera  of  adults,  when  the  skin,  particulaily 
of  the  extremities,  is  of  an  icy  coldness,  pulse  small  and  fluttering, 
features  shrunk,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution 
present;  the  latter  stage  of  infantile  cholera,'  and  certain  chronic 
affections  of  the  skin.  In  stiffness  of  the  joints  from  old  sprains, 
and  from  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  the  hot  bath  exerts  m  mari^- 
ed  and  beneficial  effect. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  chapter  we  are  presented  with  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  impunity  with  which  the  living  body 
supports  the  depressing  effects  of  cold,  when  in  a  state  of  febrile 
Excitement,  whether  temporary,  as  when  caused  by  the  hot  or  va- 
pour bath  or  internal  stiniuli,  or  more  lasting  as  in  disease. 

The  next  chapter  (Chapter  VIII.)  treats  of  vapour  baths.  These 
are  either  simple  or  medicated.  The  first  consisting  of  merely  hot 
dry  air,  or  simple  watery  vapour;  the  second  holding  in  solution  or 
suspension  various  medicinal  substances.  The  effects  of  these 
baths  vary  according  as  the  whole  body  is  immersed,  or  only  the 
trunk,  the  head  being  excluded  so  as  to  allow  of  the  access  of  the 
common  atmospheric  air  for  breathing.  *^  The  partial  application 
of  vapour  arising  from  hot  water  exerts  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a 
fomentation  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied." 

*<The  temperature  of  a  simple  vapour  bath,  the  product  of 
warm  or  hot  water,  will  vary  from  90°  to  150°  of  Fahrenheit,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  water,  or  the  space  through  which  it  is 
allowed  to  be  diffused,  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  formation  of  the  vapour."  When  the  whole  body,  or  the 
trunk  only  is  surrounded  with  vapour  exceeding  the  animal  temper- 
ature, a  portion  of  the  water  of  which  it  is  composed  is  taken  up 
by  the  absorbents,  the  remainder  becomes  condensed  in  drops  upon 
the  skin.  The  entire  surface,  after  a  time,  becomes  red  and  covei^ 
ed  with  a  profuse  sweat.  The  absorption  of  the  watery  vapour  is 
in  the  commencement  so  considerable,  that  the  fluid  is  not  allowed 
to  condense  on  the  surface  until  the  absorbents  are  completely  fill- 
ed. When  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  vapour,  it 
is  allowed  to  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  the  stimulating  effects  of 
the  bath  are  increased,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  absorbed  is  greatly 
augmented.  The  distension  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  which 
takes  place,  moderates  in  some  degree  the  hurried  respiration 
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which  Ihe  atimulua  or  heat  lends  nalurnlly  to  produce.  From  ihe 
augmented  amounl  of  blood  in  Ihe  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  tisBUcs, 
accompanied,  also,  by  increaaed  eshalalion,  the  volume  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  become  increased.  "  The  brain,  participating 
by  its  membranes  in  Ihe  slate  of  the  lungs  and  skin,  is  fuller  of 
blood  than  usual,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  sleep,  ot  at  least  a 
general  feeling  of  languor  and  indisposition  to  bodily  exercise." 
Such  Dr  Bell  enumerates  as  the  ellccis  of  vapour  at  a  few  degrees, 
six  or  ten,  above  the  animal  heat,  and  in  which  the  body  has  not 
been  long  immersed. 

Our  author  presumes  that  the  different  elTectB  of  the  vapour  bath 
aa  a  hygienic  agent  are  to  be  explained  upon  the  somewhat  oppo- 
site action  of  Ihe  caloric,  and  the  moisture  of  the  vapour)  the  first 
being  a  stimulant,  Ihe  latter  soothing  and  sedative.  "  Where,"  he 
remarks,  "the.  dose  of  caloric  is  not  great,  its  stimulating  action 
will  be  mitigated  by  Iho  influence  of  the  moisture  which  may  even 
predominate  and  give  rise  to  soothing  and  sedative  effects."  The 
aqueous  portion  of  the  vapour  softens  and  penetrates  the  cuticle 
more  completely  than  simple  immersion  in  warm  water.  This 
softening  of  the  superficial  tissues  allows  of  a  greater  expansion  of 
Ibe  vessels  of  the  cutis,  and  diminishes,  in  consequence,  the  state  of' 
tension  to  which  the  nervous  papilla:  might  have  been  subjected. 
The  simple  aqueous  fluid  which  is  largely  absorbed  becomes  an 
agreeable  diluent  of  the  more  stimulating  fluid  which  may  have 
been  in  ibe  vessels  previously;  the  nerves,  also,  are  pleasurably 
aflecled,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  warm  bath,  by  this  mild  vapour 
apphed  to  their  extremities.  Hence,  even  should  the  caloric  of  the 
vapour  invite  a  greater  afSux  of  blood  and'fluids  lo  the  minute  vess- 
els of  the  skin,  the  entire  effects  of  the  vapour  bath  are  of  a  sooth- 
ing and  sedative  rather  than  stimulating  or  irritating  character. 
The  increased  secretion  which  lakes  place  from  tlie  skin  when  not 
eicestive,  is  likewise  often  salutary.  The  vapour  bath  is  chiefly 
Mrticeable,  however,  in  restoring  the  due  proportion  between  the 
secreting  and  absorbing  vessels,  "  accelerating  their  circle  of  func- 
tkina,  and  without  undue  heat  or  excitation  causing  a  renewal,  as  it 
were,  of  the  cutaneous  system,  that  is,  of  the  tissues  which  compose 
il."  The  higher  the  tetnpcralure  of  the  vapour,  the  more  decidedly 
stimulating  will  it  be,  and  the  greater,  in  consequence,  the  cutane- 
ous excitement  and  duration  of  the  beat  of  the  eyslem,  even  to  the 
oztent  of  rimulating  a  febrile  paroxysm. 
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*^  Nearly  analogous  effects  to  those  produced  bj  theiiiont?tpoiir 
bath,*'  it  is  added,  *^  will  ensoe  on  exposure  to  m  dry  Tmpour,  or  air 
of  m  room  heated  by  flues,  as  in  the  Asiatic  baths;  and  the  applica- 
tion subsequently  to  the  skin  of  water,  either  by  aSiitton  or  bf 
aspersion  and  sponging.** 

The  remarks  of  the  author,  interspersed  throughout  this  chapter, 
on  the  modus  operandi  of  vapour  applied  to  the  skin  under  various 
states  of  the  system,  are  all  in  the  highest  degree  important;  we  re* 
gret  that  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  entering  into  a  fiiner  no- 
tice of  them. 

Our  information  on  the  remedial  effects  of  vapour  bathing  is 
very  limited.  ^ 

'^  The  physicians  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Grermany,'*  ob- 
serves our  author,  ^^  who  have  so  largely  contributed  to  swell  the 
stock  of  medical  lore,  and  practical  medicine,  have  done  compara- 
tively little  towards  enlightening  us  on  the  therapeutical  value  of 
vapour.^ 

The  few  publications  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject,  ai6 
passed  under  review  by  Dr  Bell.  They  are  principally  the  empiri- 
cal work  of  Dominiceti;  the  treatises  of  Su:  A.  Ckrk,  Dr  Blegbo- 
rough,  and  Dr  Gibney;  the  experiments  of.Basil  Cochran;  the 
short  but  useful  essay  of  Marcard;  Assilini's  work  on  artificial  va- 
pour baths;  the  chapter  of  Andria  on  the  stvfe  of  Iscbia;  and  a 
paper  or  two  in  the  medical  periodicals  of  our  own  city.  From 
these,  however,  the  actual  amount  of  information  to  be  collected, 
though  in  itself  interesting,  is  extremely  small.  Afler  enumerating 
the  cases  in  which  Andria  and  Assalini  found  the  application  of  va* 
pour  to  be  beneficial,  Dr  Bell  enumerates  some  of  those  diseases 
in  which  its  use  appears  to  be  attended  with  the  most  decidedly  good 
effects.  He  states  that  in  cases  of  dry  and  squamous  herpes,  oc- 
curring in  individuals  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  other  chro- 
nic eruptions  of  the  skin,  the  vapour  bath  has  been  found  useful. 
It  is,  likewise,  an  excellent  remedy  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
skin  is  dry,  harsh,  and  scaly,  and  prone  to  chap,  especially  during 
damp  and  cold  weather.  In  syphilitic  eruptions  and  ulcerations, 
moist  vapour  alone,  or  in  alternation  with  sulphurous  and  mercurial 
fumigations,  will  accelerate  the  cure.  According  to  Assalini,  the 
application  of  vapour  has  been  found,  also,  to  discuss  tumefiictions 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  a  scrofulous  nature 
along  the  neck.    It  is,  likewise,  a  valuable  remedy  in  those  trouble- 
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some  and  painful  aflfoctions  of  the  joints,  whether  produced  by  goat, 
rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  the  excessive  use  of  mercury.  Chronic 
glandular  inflammations,  as  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  tumefac- 
tions  of  the  spleen,  are  ofleii  greatly  relieved,  and  at  times  com- 
pletely cured,  by  this  kind  of  bath.  It  is  equally  beneficial  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  digestive  passages,  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia.  It  has  also  been  employed  with 
decided  advantage  in  tetanus,  various  cases  of  muscular  rigidity,  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation,  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  towards 
the  conclusion  of  eruptive  fevers,  where  the  skin  is  dry  and  rough. 
It  is  recommended  strongly  by  the  author  as  a  remedy  in  delirium 
tremens. 

The  preceding  remarks  in  relation  to  the  curative  effects  of  (he 
Yipour  bath,  have  especial  reference  to  that  form  of  it  in  which  the 
head  of  the  patient  is  excluded  from  the  bath,  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
breathing  the  comroon  air  of  the  atmosphere.  In  a  long  list  of  dis- 
eases, the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is  increased  by  entire  immersion, 
so  that  the  vapour  is  not  only  applied  to  the  skin,  but  inhaled  also 
into  the  longs,  and  thus  applied  to  their  mucous  surfaces.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  catarrh,  bronchitis,  croup,  asthma,  and  in  a 
certain  atage  of  meades  and  small  pox,  attended  with  dry  and 
parched  skin.  In  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  air  passages,  and 
other  phlegmasia,  the  inhalation  of  vapour  at  90°  Fahrenheit  is  re- 
comroended  by  Assilini ;  or  when  the  excitement  was  less,  and  the 
disease  of  a  chronic  character,  he  raised  the  temperature  to  100^. 
Dr  Bell  believes,  however,  that  we  may  agree  in  general  with  Mar- 
card,  that  vapoor  bathr  under  96°  have  but  little  activity. 

A  short  notice  is  next  given  of  the  experience  of  Dr  Coxe,  of 
this  city,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  vapour  bath  on  various  affections 
of  the  system,  as  given  in  a  communication  contained  in  Vol.  IV. 
|i.  20—27,  of  this  Journal 

Dry  sulpburoos  fumigations  are  included  under  the  head  of  vapour  ^ 
baths.  These  may  be  applied  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  to  the  skin 
of  the  whole  body,  excepting  the  head,  or  confined  to  a  part  only. 
By  Asnlini,  they  were  employed  in  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  dis- 
ease in  which  the  moist  vapour  bath  had  been;  but  with  somewhat 
more  reserve  in  sthenic  halnts,  or  where  there  was  much  general  or 
eataneoQS  farritatioD.  In  the  itch,  they  have  been  found  particularly 
jBCcewfuL     In  the  secondary  forms  of  syphilis,  with  ulcerations  of 
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the  throat,  blotches  of  the  skin,  nodes,  and  pains  of  the  joints,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  the  treatment  by  alternate  sulphurous  fumi- 
sations  and  moist  vapour,  will  be  attended  with  complete  success. 
The  same  course,  also,  will  be  found  advantageous  in  mercurial  or 
scrofulous  ulcers,  associated  with  depraved  digestion.  For  a  notice 
of  the  diseases  in  which  the  vapour  bath  and  fumigations  were  used 
successfully  by  Assalini,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  the  medical 
jury  of  Paris  on  the  efficacy  and  advantages  of  sulphurous  fumiga- 
tions, we  must  refer  to  the  present  chapter  of  Dr  Bell's  treatise: 
want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  them. 

Some  remarks  follow  on  the  inhalation  of  iodine  and  of  chlorine, 
in  certain  pulmonary  complaints,  as  recommended  by  Murray,  Scuda- 
more,  Bertin,  Ganal,  and  others.  This  subject  we  pass  over,  as  it 
is  to  be  fully  considered  in  a  review,  in  the  present  number,  of  the 
publications  of  these  gentlemen.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  for  vapour  bathing,  and  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath  may  prove 
injurious. 

Chapter  IX  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  douching,  or  the  spout 
bath.  This  method  of  local  bathing  is  almost  entirely  of  modern 
use,  and  although  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  the  English  phy- 
sicians and  those  of  our  own  country,  we  have  the  almost  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  of  Europe,  in 
favour  of  its  singular  power  and  utility,  in  a  number  of  local  and 
general  diseases  of  a  very  intractable  character. 

Douches  act  on  the  same  principles  which  govern  the  effects  of 
the  other  baths;  and  hence  they  are  susceptible  of  the  same  di?i- 
sion  as  the  latter,  into  warm  and  hot.  Their  efficacy  is  referrible 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  employed,  rather  than  to  the  me- 
chanical impression,  as  some  have  imagined. 

Cold  douches  are  useful  when  we  wish  to  procure  a  diminution 
of  excessive  excitement,  as  in  the  acute  inflammation,  or  predomi- 
nant affection  of  some  particular  organ,  as  well  as  in  all  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  wish  to  lower  the  excitement  of  a  part, 
by  a  sensible  abstraction  of  heat.  The  great  advantage  attending 
their  employment  is,  that  in  such  cases  of  excessive  excitement  of 
a  particular  organ,  we  can  direct  the  cold  to  the  part,  without 
wetting  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  still  more,  we  can,  if  necessary, 
use  the  warm  bath  at  the  same  time;  or  the  head  being  the  part  to 
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^hich  they  are  applied,  without  losing  time,  we  can  apply  counter 
irritants,  sinapisms  and  blisters,  to  the  extremities.  ^^  Hot  douches 
are  principally  had  recourse  to  in  diseases  of  an  asthenic  nature, 
and  which  from  their  duration  acquire  the  name  of  chronic." 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 
The  importance  of  local  bathing -in  a  large  circle  of  diseases,  and 
the  very  limited  extent  to  which  it  has  been  employed  in  this  coun- 
try, require,  on  the  part  of  most  members  of  the  profession,  a  patient 
study  of  the  manner  of  using  it,  the  rules  to  be  used  in  its  applica- 
tion, the  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  it  is  beneficial 
or  otherwise,  and  the  circumstances  under*  which  a  diminished  or 
increased  temperature  of  the  water  is  demanded.  On  each  of  these 
points  much  useful  information,  in  a  condensed  form,  will  be  found 
in  the  work  under  review.  The  chapter  concludes  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  alleged  advantages  of  shower  bathing. 

We  can  afford  room  for  only  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  second 
part  of  Dr  Bell's  treatise,  or  that  devoted  to  mineral  tDoiers;  a  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  the  importance  of  which  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  bathing.  In  this  country,  where  mineral  springs  abound, 
many  of  which  have  been  for  years  fashionable  places  of  resort  du- 
ring the  summer  season,  their  application  to  the  cure  of  diseases 
has  been,  in  a  very  great  degree,  overlooked;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  strict  attention  not  being  paid  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  difierent  springs,  the  chemical  properties  and  temperature  of 
their  respective  waters*  the  class  of  cases  to  which,  in  consequence, 
each  one  ia  best  adapted,  as  well  as  the  proper  rules  to  be  observed 
in  their  use,  we  have  derived  much  less  advantage  from  them  as  re- 
medial agents,  than  has  been  derived  from  the  mineral  springs  in 
the  different  parts  of  Europe  which  correspond  with  our  own  in  their 
physical  and  chemical  qualities.  For  an  invalid  to  resort  to  a  mi- 
neral spring  merely  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  drink  of  its  waters, 
whatever  may  be  the  complaint  under  which  he  labours,  or  the  con- 
dition of  his  system  at  the  time,  with  no  other  preparation  or  pre- 
cautions  than  such  as  are  suggested  by  prejudice  or  dictated  by 
empiricism,  is  far  more  liable  to  be  productive  of  injury  than  of 
benefit.  At  many  of  the  European  springs  physicians  constantly 
reside,  under  whose  directions  the  waters  are  made  use  of;  while, 
in  appropriate  buildings,  MaUons  de  Sanli  and  Hospitals,  the  sick 
mnd  infirm  are  afforded  every  comfort  and  accessary  means  of  relief 
which  their  respective  cases  may  demand.     The  advantages  to  be  de 
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lived  from  the  mineral  waters  of  our  couotry  would  be  kicreued  to  a 
very  great  extent  did  an  arrangement  of  a  similar  kind  eadst  at  tone 
of  the  most  frequented  springs.  It  is  important,  at  leasts  that  eveiy 
physician  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  medical  prc^terties  of 
these  springs,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  waters  are  beet  applied 
for  the  cure  of  diseases;  so  as  to  be  enabled,  when  it  is  couaidered  ad- 
visable for  his  patients  to  resort  to  them,  to  lay  down  precise  mles 
ibr  their  guidance.  An  account  of  the  most  noted  mineral  waters 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  io 
which  they  are  found  to  be  most  beneficial,  has  long  been  a  deride* 
ratum,  and  although  in  the  work  before  us  the  subject  is  treated  of 
with  great  conciseness,  the  author  has,  nevertheleesy  presented  a 
very  full  and  useful  compendium  of  all  the  leading  facta  and  princi- 
ples connected  with  it. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  treats  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
virtues  of  mineral  springs;  the  great  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  the  ne- 
glect into  which  they  fell  upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire; 
the  renewed  attention  which  was  directed  to  them  towards  the  closs 
of  the  15th  century  by  the  Italians;  and  the  subsequent  care  bo- 
stowed  upon  bathing  establishments  at  different  mineral  springs  by 
the  French.  The  industry  of  the  physicians  of  Europe  soon  be- 
came engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  medical  properties  of  the 
mineral  springs  of  their  respective  countries,  while  the  chemist  wu 
busily  employed  in  determining  the  ingredients  which  enter  into 
their  composition.  We  have,  io  consequence,  been  presented  with 
much  useful  information  in  regard  to  the  viiiues  and  qualities  ii  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  old  world;  nor  have  those  of  our  own  country 
been  entirely  neglected,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  time  is  not 
fiir  distant  when  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  them  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  former. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  mineral  waten, 
etrictly  so  called,  Dr  Bell  offers  a  few  remarks  upon  the  virtues  of 
common  water,  both  as  an  article  of  diet  and  as  a  medicine;  in 
concluding  which,  he  observes— 

^^  We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  there  is  hardly  a  disease  cured 
by  mineral  water,  that  has  not  been  removed,  or  greatly  mitigated, 
by  free  potations  of  common  water. 

^^  While  I  concede,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sameness  of  operation 
and  effects  between  common  and  mineral  water,  I  cannot,  however, 
adroit  their  entire  identity,  as  remedial  agents.     One  Tory  obvioes 
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difference  immediately  strikes  us,  namely,  the  utility  of  common 
water,  or  beverages  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  water,  with 
some  bland  substance,  in  fever  and  acute  diseases;  whereas  mineral 
water  is  in  such  cases  not  simply  of  equivocal  benefit,  but  absolutely 
hurtful.  Again,  in  various  chronic  diseases,  distinguished  by  inertia, 
a  languid  state  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  abundant  mucous  se- 
cretions, common  water  will  be  of  little  benefit;  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  fluid  with  saline  and  mineral  impregnation  will  prove  of 
decided  efficacy.  Common  water  acts  indirectly  on  the  organs  of 
the  living  body  by  neutralizing  noxious  or  acrimonious  matters,  and 
facilitating  their  egress.  Mineral  water  has  a  decided  and  independ- 
ent action  on  the  same  parts,  particularly  on  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  on  the  circulatory  apparatus  by  ab- 
sorption. I  am  justified,  then,  from  all  that  has'  been  advanced,  as 
well  in  the  first  part  of  my  subject,  on  baths,  as  in  that  just  discussed, 
in  laying  the  following  propositions: 

"  1st.  That  mineral  waters,  used  for'l)athing,  or  douching,  on  a 
sound  cuticle,  act  mainly  in  virtue  of  their  caloric.     * 

*^  2dly.  That  when  taken  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  they  have 
«  double  operation;  the  one  common,  and  generally  uniform,  de- 
pending on  their  basis,  or  their  pure  watery  vehicle;  the  other  pro- 
per and  peculiar,  being  the  effect  of  the  saline  and  mineral  sub- 
stances held  in  solution. 

^*  3dly.  That  if  used  under  the  form  of  bath  or  douche,  the  action 
of  these  chemical  principles  will  have  little  or  no  effect  except  upon 
those  parts  which  are  deprived  of  their  natural  covering,  or  skin — 
of  course  no  effect  on  the  general  system,  except  through  the  parts 
thus  denuded." 

A  brief  soromary  of  the  modus  operandi  of  mineral  waters  fol- 
lows. Precaotions  are  then  given  against  a  hasty  or  excessive  use 
of  these  waters  by  invalids,  their  effects  varying  with  the  state  of 
the  system  and  the  quantity  drunk,  as  well  as  with  the  intervals  be- 
tween drinking.  The  chapter  is  closed  by  a  series  of  remarks  en- 
forcing the  necessity  of  attention  to  all  the  other  means  of  preserving 
health,  while  at  the  springs — sleep,  clothing,  diet,  exercise,  and 
unusemeots,  with  sqg^  particulars  as  to  the  food  of  the  invalids 
who  visit  these  placcto;' 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  the  division  of  mineral  waters,  and 
contains  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  thermal  springs  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe,  with  the  chief  mineral  springs  agreea- 
bly to  the  clanification  adopted  by  the  author.  Dr  Bell  cksses  all 
mineral  waters  under  four  heads.  A.  Hydrosulphurous,  or  sul- 
phurous. B.  Acidulous,  or  carbonated.  C.  Acidulated  femigi* 
nous,  or  chalybeate.    D.  Saline. 
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The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  rolphorousor  sulphuretted  waters 
and  their  remedial  value  in  various  diseases.  They  have  been  found, 
we  are  informed,  efficacious  in  relievingcongestionsof  the  veins  and 
in  chronic  inflammations,  either  in  the  viscera  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  They  purge  without  debilitating,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
hepatic  a£fections  are  deemed  superior  to  mercury.  Their  efficacy, 
likewise,  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout  is  well  attested.  To  de- 
rive their  full  efiects  their  use  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  length  of 
time,  excepting  when  they  produce  some  degree  of  febrile  irritation, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  discontinued.  In  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  of  a  chronic  character,  the  sulphurous  waters  are  considered  to 
be  superior  to  all  other  remedies.  They  have  been  found  useful, 
also,  in  correcting  the  efiects  of  intemperance,  in  dyspepsia,  hypo* 
chondriasis,  habitual  costiveness,  jaundice,  hemorrhoids  and  worms; 
we  are  cautioned,  however,  against  the  stimulating  effects  of  these 
waters,  especially  in  individuals  labouring  under  decided  phlegma- 
siae,  4nd  fixed  irritation  in  a  part,  as  well  as  in  those  predisposed 
to,  or  actually  suffering  under  hemorrhages.  In  this  latter  case, 
the  sulphurous  waters  ought  to  be  very  weak,  or  taken  with  milk. 
The  hot  sulphurous  waters  of  Bareges  and  Aii  la  Chapelle  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  their 
medical  virtues.  Formulae  are  given  for  imitating  these  waters. 
In  this  country  we  have  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia, 
justly  celebrated  for  their  efficacy  in  various  intractable  diseases. 
The  water  of  these  springs,  an  analysis  of  which  is  given,  has  been 
found  a  very  excellent  remedy  in  hepatic  affections  and  chronic 
diseases,  following  bilious  fever.  In  cutaneous  diseases  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  especiiflly,*  their  use  is  to  be  alternated  with  warm  and 
hot  bathing.  The  Red  and  Salt  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia  are 
likewise  celebrated;  the  first  for  their  efficacy  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  latter  for  their  good  effects  in  pul- 
monary diseases  simulating  or  ending  in  consumption,  especially  in 
the  early  stages.  Numerous  sulphurous  springs  exist  in  the  western 
states,  with  a  brief  notice  of  which  the  chapter  concludes.  We 
have  noticed  barely  the  outlines  of  this  chapter;  for  particular  di- 
rections for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  which  it  treats,  adapted  to  pa^ 
ticular  cases  of  disease,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
internal  or  external  use,  or  both,  will  be  demanded,  the  reader  must 
consult  the  work  itself. 
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Acidulous  or  carbonated  waters  (Chapter  IV.)    These  waters 

are  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas, 

which  imparts  to  them  a  lively  and  somewhat  stimulating  taste  ; 

these  peculiarities  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  gas  escapes. 

^^  The  medical  use  of  this  class  of  waters  is  most  advantageously 
displayed  in  allaying  the  thirst  and  heat  of  feverish  action  which 
accompanies  a  disturbed  state  of  the  stomach  and  inflammation  of 
the  liver  and  other  viscera,  and  in  subduing  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys, checking  rcopious  discharges — diarrhoea  and  fluor  albus,  &c. 
They  are  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  or  sub-acute  inflammation,  in 
which  the  sulphurous  or  chalybeate  water,  or  even  the  compound 
saline,  would  prove  too  exciting.  By  thus  allaying  morbid  irritation, 
and  gently  restoring  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
they  have  credit  for  a  tonic  power,  which  is  thought  to  be  displayed 
in  their  occasionally  restoring  the  suppressed  menstrual  discharge, 
and  dispelling  the  feelings  of  languor  and  melancholy  so  often  the 
concomitants  of  dyspepsia.  They  sometimes  cause  unpleasant  drow- 
siness and  flatulency,  and  in  apoplectic  habits  are  to  be  used  with 
caution." 

The  artificial  mineral  waters  of  the  shops  belong  to  this  class. 
The  best  example  of  a  natural  spring  of  carbonated  water  is  the 
Sweet  Springs  in  Monroe  county,  Virginia.  Between  this  spring 
and  the  Bristol  Jiot  well,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  of  England, 
there  is  a  very  great  similarity ;  the  temperature  of  both  is  73°  of 
Fahrenheit ;  in  the  former,  however,  there  is  discovered  a  slight 
trace  of  iron,  of  which  the  latter  is  entirely  free.  The  diseases  in 
which  the  water  of  the  Sweet  Springs  is  found  beneficial,  either 
taken  internally,  or  used  as  a  bath,  are  examined  in  detail  by  our 
author;  into  a  notice  of  these  our  limits  will  no^  permit  us  to  enter. 

The  two  most  celebrated  thermal  acidulous  springs  in  France  are 
those  of  Mont  D'Or  and  of  Vichi.  "  The  former  were  known  to 
the  Romans,  who  erected  several  buildings  on  the  spot,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible."  The  waters  of  both  these  springs  may 
be  imitated  by  art,  the  proper  formuIsB  for  which  are  given  by 
Dr  Bell. 

Of  the  cold  acidulous  mineral  waters,  those  of  Seltz  in  Germany 
are  the  most  noted.  ^^  These  waters  are  an  article  of  commerce  in 
the  cities  along  the  Rhine,  and  are  in  common  use  at  table,  either 
alone  or,  what  the  hon  mvani  prefers,  mixed  with  the  lighter  wines." 
Directions  are  given  for  their  artificial  production. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  the  subject  of  the  fi (Ih  chapter.  These 
waters,  as  their  name  implies,  owe  their  characteristic  properties. 
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chemical  and  medicinal,  to  their  containing  oxide  or  iron*  wUch 
18  almost  uniformly  held  dissohed  by  carbonic  acid;  the  acid  bdng 
usually  in  excess.  Their  effects  are  modified  by  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  excess,  and  of  saline  ingredients. 

The  individuals  by  whom  the  chalybeate  waters  are  resorted  to 
with  the  greatest  bcne6t,  are  those  exhausted  by  disease,  and  whose 
chief  complaint  is  languor,  with  cool  skin,  and  a  pale  and  moist 
tongue.  They  are  useful,  likewise,  in  restoring  the  digestif  e  fuoc^ 
tion,  when  its  inactivity  is  not  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  of  the  liver. 

^^  They  will  be  found  useful,*'  Dr  Bell  remarks,  ^.in  the  seqada 
of  hemorrhages  and  mucous  discharges,  provided  the  evacuation  ina 
been  such  as  to  cause  general  debility,  and  does  not  leave  behind  it 
a  point  of  irritation,  to  which  general  excitement  causes  a  sptody 
afflux  of  fluids,  with  augmented  sensibility.  This  remark  applies  to 
hemoptysis,  and  monorrhagia,  fluor  albus,  diarrhoea,  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  and  old  gonorrhosa ;  also  protracted  autumnal  inter- 
mittents  and  associated  dropsical  effusions.  In  the  second  stage  of 
scrofula,  chalyl>eates  have  been  used  with  benefit.  For  the  cure  of 
amenorrhoea  and  the  removal  of  sterility,  they  have  been  always 
celebrated." 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  thermal  chalybeate  springs  are  those 
of  Bourbon  L'Archambault,  in  the  department  of  the  AUier,  in 
France.  They  were  known  and  highly  prized  by  the  Romans. 
Of  the  cold  chalybeate  springs  the  most  noted  in  Europe  are  the 
Spa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  Pyrmont,  in  Westphalia ;  Forges, 
twenty-five  leagues  from  Paris ;  Passy,  near  that  capital ;  Tunbridge 
and  Brighton,  in  England.  In  the  United  States  there  are  a  great 
number  of  chalybeate  springs ;  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of 
Ballston  and  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  Hopkinton,  in 
Massachusetts ;  Bedford,  Pittsburgh,  and  Frankfort,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  can  also  boast  of  waters 
of  the  same  class.  Most  of  the  above  springs  are  minutely  described 
by  Dr  Bell,  and  an  account  given  of  their  chemical  properties  and 
medicinal  virtues,  Formulie  are,  also,  furnished  for  the  artificial 
imitation  of  the  various  chalybeate  waters. 

Saline  mineral  waters  are  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter 
(Chapter  YI.).  ^^  Under  the  class  of  saline  mineral  waters  are 
comprised  those  in  which  there  are  neutral  salts  enough  to  produce 
a  marked  and  generally  purgative  operation.  The  salts  most  usu* 
p41y  present  are  the  sulphates,  muriates  and  carbonates — such  as 
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the  sulphates  of  uiagDesia  and  soda,  muriates  and  carbonates  of  soda 
and  lime.     The  proportion  of  aerial  matter  is  seldom  large." 

These  waters  have  no  direct  effect  upon  the  sanguiferous  and 
nervous  systems.     Their  efficacy  in  disease  depends  chiefly  on  their 
stimulating  the  entire  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  as  well  as 
the  pancreas  and  liver,  to  a  free  secretion  of  their  respective  fluids. 
Being,  likewise,  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  mass  of  the  circu* 
lating  fluids,  they  in  this  manner  act  on  the  entire  capillary  tissue 
and  the  various  secretory  organs  of  the  body.     They  produce  less 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  our  ordinary  purgatives, 
while  their  cathartic  effect  is  greater  than  could  be  anticipated  from 
the  amount  of  their  saline  impregnation.     Administered  in  cases  in 
which  there  exists  no  marked  irritation  nor  phlogosis  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  have  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  relieving  congestions  and  irritations  of  the  more  remote 
organs,  as  well  by  the  evacuation  of  fluids,  as  by  the  derivation  of 
blood  from  them  to  the  superficies  of  the  vena  ports.     ^'  Aflections 
of  the  head,  chest,  skin,  and  joints,  will  all  be  severally  benefited 
by  the  judicious  ase  of  the  waters  in  question."     Under  their  use, 
there  takes  place,  also,  an  increased  secretion  from  the  kidneys  and 
skin.     This  eflfect  more  usually  follows,  however,  smaller  quantities 
of  the  waters  than  are  drunk  to  produce  purging.     It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  their  gently  promoting  the  functions  of  the  skin,  especially 
if  moderate  exercise  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath  be 
adopted  in  conjunction  with  their  ingestion,  that  we  may  explain  the 

beneficial  efifects  of  the  saline  mineral  waters  on  the  mucous  surface 

'  • « 

of  the  loogB,  and  on  the  serous,  synovial,  and  fibrous  membranes—* 
as  in  chronic  catarrh  and  asthma,  rheumatic  aflfections  of  the  joints 
and  limbs,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  little  irritation  they  produce 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  they  do  not  impede,  but 
rather  augment  the  powers  of  digestion. 

Of  the  thermal  saline  springs  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Plombieres,  Bourbonne-Les-Bains,  Balaruc,  Bagndres-Adour, 
Bourbon-Lancy,  in  France;  of  Carlsbad  and  Tdeplitz,  in  Germany; 
of  Lucca,  San  Julian,  and  Monte  Catini,  in  Italy;  in  the  United 
Sutes  we  have  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia  and  the  Warm  Springs 
of  North  Carolina.  The  most  noted  of  the  cold  saline  springs  are 
tlie  Cheltenham  and  Epsom  in  England,  and  Seidlitz  and  Seydchutz 
in  Bohemia.  The  Pyrmont  waters  sometimes  classed  under  this 
haaii  are  noticed  by  Dr  Bell  under  the  head  of  chalybeates,  to  which 
Vol.  Xn.— 2  V 
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they  strictly  belong.  A  tolerably  (tail  aketeb  ot  the  peeoKaritieB  of 
each  of  these  mineral  waters  is  gi? eo,  with  their  chemical  compui- 
tioD  and  medicinal  powers,  and  the  rales  to  be  oboerred  in  their  ase. 
^^  Of  the  saline  mineral  springs  of  the  United  States,  thoee  of 
Saratoga,"  remarks  our  author,  ^*  are  by  far  the  most  celeiiratad. 
The  composition  of  these  waters  is  such,  that  they  might,  if  we 
merely  had  regard  to  the  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  which  they 
contain,  be  placed  with  the  acidulous  class;  or,  were  we  infloenced 
by  the  fact  of  their  holding  iron  in  solution,  we  should  consider 
them  as  chalybeates.  In  placing  them  under  the  saline  head,  I 
have  been  more  influenced  by  tlra  fiict  of  their  free  action  on  tile 
bowels,  than  by  the  nature  c^  the  saline  ingredientB,  in  none  of 
which,  however,  do  we  recognize  a  regular  purging  salt,  such  u 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  found  in  the  Cheltenham  waters,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  found  in  those  of  Seidlitz,  or  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  those  of  Harrowgate,  or  of  Harrodsburgh,  Kentucky,  or  of 
.the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia/' 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  the  very  Aill  accouot 
given  by  Dr  Bell  of  the  saline  mineral  springs  of  this  country,  and 
from  the  same  cause  we  must  pass  over  what  he  says  on  the  subject 
of  sea  water,  and  ita  efficacy  when  used  intemaDy  as  a  medicine. 

The  seventh  and  concluding  chapter  is  demoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  simple  thermal  waters.  The  efficacy  of  these,  when  taken  ex- 
ternally or  u^d  as  a  bath,  Dr  Bell  attributes  mainly  to  temperature, 
aided,  in  the  former  case,  by  dilution. 

«^  The  series  of  phenomena,''  he  remarks,  ^<  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  external,  are  repeated  on  the  application  of  intemtl 
warmth,  but  with  an  augmentatiofi'pf  energy  and  difiusiveness,  io 
proportion  as  the  influence  of  the  stoOiach  over  the  brain  and  heart 
is  more  immediate  and  direct  than  the  sympathy  between  these  or- 
gans and  the  sldn.  If  to  the  efiects  of  nervous  excitement  caused 
by  warm  water'acting  on  the  sentient  surface  of  the  stomach,  be 
added  those  of  vascular  fullness,  caused  by  the  absorption  of  a  large 
quantity  of  simple  fluid,  we  can  easily  understand  how  drinking 
thermal  waters  should  be  attended  with  such  marked  benefit  in  nu- 
merous chronic  maladies." 

After  enumerating  the  principal  afiections  in  which  the  internal 
use  of  simple  thermal  waters,  and  regular  bathing  by  immersion  in 
the  same,  are  found  beneficial,  the  author  refers  to  the  reputed  effi- 
cacy  of  the  Malvern  waters  in  various  diseases,  while  in  fact  they 
contain  not  more  than  three  or  four  grains  of  foreign  or  solid  mat- 
ter to  the  gallon.  The  good  eflfects  of  these  waters,  therefore,  as 
well  as  those  of  Buxton,  Bristol,  and  Bath,  in  England,  and  of  Le- 
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banon,  the  Warm  and  Hot  Springs  in  Virginia,  are  mainly  explica- 
ble, as  has  been  already  remarked,  on  the  principle  of  dilution  and 
temperature.  Not  a  little,  however,  and  perhaps  the  chief  benefit 
derived  in  the  visits  of  the  invalid  to  the  above  springs,  has  been  by 
using  the  waters  as  a  bath.  The  chapter  contains  a  brief  notice  of 
the  Warm  and  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  great  induce- 
ments to  visit  them,  arising  from  their  number,  the  variety  of  their 
mineral  impregnations,  and  the  natural  beauties  presented  by  the 
upper  and  middle  section  of  the  state;  and  concludes  by  alluding  to 
the  advantages  of  travel  to  the  invalid  as  a  preparative  for  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  springs,  while  on  occasions  it  will  aid  in  com- 
pleting a  cure  happily  commenced  by  bathing  in,  and  drinking  of, 
the  latter. 

In  our  notice  of  the  work  of  Dr  Bell,  we  have  confined  ourselves 
almost  entirely  to  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  believing  that  in  this 
manner  we  can  best  introduce  our  readers  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  il  embraces,  and  of  the  author's  method  of  treating 
ibem.  The  eonnexion  of  Dr  Bell  with  the  editorial  department  of 
this  Joomal,  has  prevented  us  from  indulging,  in  the  course  of  the 
leview,  in  eofegistic  commentary,  but,  in  concluding,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,after  a  very  minute, cautious,  and  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  the  works  that  it  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  lead-  " 
ing  points  of  information,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained,  which 
are  required  by  the  physician,  relative  to  the  important  subjects  of 
which  it  treats. 
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Akt.  XIU.— THACKRAH  on  the  effects  of  arts,  trades,  fee. 

ON  HEALTH  AND  LONGEYITT. 

The  EffecU  cfthe  Prmeipdl  JSris^  TVadeSj  and  PrcfesMms^  md 
cf  Civic  States  and  HabiUcfLmng^  an  Heaiik  and  LongenUy^ 
with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Tradee  and  Manufadures  qf 
Leeds ;  and  Suggestions  for  the  remofHd  of  many  of  the  Agents 
which  produce  disease  and  shorten  the  duration  ef  l^e.  By 
C.  TuRNEB  Thackrah.  JFVoih  the  London  Edition  witk  bh 
provements^  pp.  180,  18mo.  Philadelphia^  1831.  Uierary 
Rooms^  No.  \2\  Chesnut  Street.  Xyfiee  <f  the  Jounud  of  HeaUk 
and  Family  Library  of  Healthj  4^.  Henry  H.  Porter^  Pro- 
prietor. 

The  sabject  of  the  influence  of  the  diflforent  arts  upon  health,  a 
at  this  time  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  manufactures  of  various  kinds 
are  springing  up  and  extending  themselves  with  unparalleled  rapi- 
dity ;  but  being  yet  in  their  infimcy,  they  are  not  m^ked  by  that  in- 
veteracy of  abuse,  which  characterizes  the  great  establisbm^its  of 
England,  and  some  other  European  countries.  Thore,  in  the  vast 
^competition  both  of  labour  and  capital,  every  other  consideraUon 
than  that  of  cheapness  of  production  has  been  overlooked.  As  no 
counteracting  principle  existed  in  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, the  workmen  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  machines ;  and  the 
quQljIpQ  of  their  health  and  comfort,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  cal- 
cullUon  of  profit  and  loss.  To  ot>tain  ar great  an  amount  of  labour 
at  as  little  cost  as  possible,  if  the  sole  object  of  the  manufacturer  ; 
and  ^  fatal  influence  of  long  confinement,  unhealthy  exposure, 
and'iiieagre  diet,  is  of  little  consequence,  so  long  as  a  superabun- 
dant population  afibrds  the  ready  means  of  supplying  vacancies. 
But  the  practical  operation  of  this  system  has  been  to  collect  toge- 
ther great  masses  of  unhealthy,  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  miserable 
people,  who,  though  in  times  of  great  commercial  prosperity  they 
may  be  content  to  drag  on  their  toilsome  existence  without  loud 
coiijplaints,  become  under  opposite  circumstances,  a  source  of 
great  and  constant  anxiety,  often  break  forth  into  open  outrage, 
and,  at  all  times,  afierd  to  designing  men  a  powerful  instrument  of 
political  commotion.  Though  the  benevolent  manufacturer  mourns 
for  this  degradation  of  the  lower  classes,  and  joins  with  those  who 
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are  more  selfish,  in  dreading  its  future  consequences,  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  the  community,  yet  the  evil  appears  so  inveterate  as  al- 
most to  discourage  any  attempt  at  relief;  and  the  present  state  of 
things  will  probably  continue,  with  little  amelioration,  till,  by  some 
terrible  convulsion,  society  shall  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and 
an  opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for  a  new,  and  more  just,  as  well  as 
politic  arrangement.  For  the  people  of  the  United  States  it  is 
highly  important  to  take  warning  by  the  example,  and  before  it  is 
too  late,  to  interpose  checks  to  the  natural  influence  of  unrestrained 
competition  in  manufactures  upon  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  So  far  as  concerns  their  morals  and  education, 
the  subject  has  no  especial  relation  to  the  medical  profession.  On 
these  points,  we  are  individually  bound  to  feel  and  to  act  only  as 
members  of  the  community  at  large,  and  we  leave  their  discussion 
to  works  of  a  more  general  character.  But  whatever  relates  to  the 
health  of  the  labourer,  comes  peculiarly  within  our  province;  and  it 
18  our  professional  duty  to  do  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  not  only 
to  impress  upon  the  manufacturing  public  the  great  importance  of 
attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  workmen,  but  also  to  in- 
vestigate aqd  make  known  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  influence, 
exerted  by  particular  pursuits,  upon  this  condition.  Manufacturera|i^ 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  remove,  modify,  or  counteract  those  causes, 
which,  in  the  several  branches  of  their  business,  operate  deleteri- 
ously  upon  the  health;  and  when  the  processes  of  any  particular  art 
are  irremediably  nouous,  its  products  may  continue  to  be  derived 
from  abroad,  and  its  introduction  into  the  country  be  thus  po^g^rtked 
or  altogether  avoided.  Evei/wbera evils  already  exist,  they  have 
seldom  taken  so  deep  a  root  that  tne^^nay  not  be  eradicated  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  master  and  workman,  when  propd%  en- 
lightened in  relation  to  them. 

From  the  above  considerations  we  are  much  pleased  with  the 
republication,  in  our  country,  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  at 
the  head  of  this  review.  The  very  causes  which  render  such  a 
work  peculiarly  desirable  here,  at  the  same  time  render  its  compo- 
sition impracticable.  It  describes  evils,  the  particulars  of  most  of 
which  we  cannot  personally  investigate,  because  they  exist  in  Vbt  a 
very  small  degree  among  us,  but  with  which  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  should  be  acquainted,  in  order  to  prevent  their  introduction. 
We  must,  therefore,  resort  to  foreign  sources  for  information;  and 
the  little  book  before  us  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  its  contents  are 
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the  retolt  of  personal  pfaservation  and  research  on  the  part  of  the 
aotbor.  The  town  of  Leeds,  to  which  the  inquiries  of  Mr  Thackiah 
were  chiefly  confined,  is  one  of  the  largest  mannfacturing  cities  of 
England;  and  in  the  great  variety  of  arts  practised  in  it,  afibrdsJjj^ 
perhaps,  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  other  place,  finr  investi- 
gating the  influence  of  such  pursuits  upon  the  human  system.  The 
author  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,  by  personal  inquiries  and 
examination,  to  acquire  correct  information;  and  though  we  cannot 
admit  without  hesitation  the  accuracy  of  all  his  inferences,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state,  that  he  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  facts  which 
render  his  work  of  great  practical  value.  We  do  not  intend  to  hy 
before  our  readers  all  these  facts,  nor  even  all  among  them  whieh 
might  be  considered  most  important;  for,  independently  of  the 
injury  we  might  do  to  the  publishers,  whose  zeal  in  circulating  use- 
ful knowledge  deserves  better  at  our  hands,  we  should  not  find 
space  without  encroaching  too  largely  upon  that  allotted  to  other 
subjects.  If  by  noticing  the  general  plan  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  details  ct  the  work,  we  shall  convey  to  our  readers  suck 
an  impression  of  its  value  as  to  induce  them  to  peruse  it  attentively 
for  themsdves,  and  to  promote  the  general  circolatkNi  of  the  know- 
Jedge  which  it  contains,  we  shall  gain  the  end  we  propoae,  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  welfare. 

The  author  divides  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  into  four  great  classes; 
1.  Operatives;  2.  Dealers;  3.  Master-manufacturers  and  merchants; 
and  4.  Professional  men.  Each  of  these  claoses,  and  the  sub-classes 
respectively  included  in  them,  he  considers  severally  in  relation  to 
^^  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  the  muscular  exercise  they  take,  the 
postures  of  body  they  maintain,  the  varieties  of  temperature  and 
humidity  to  which  they  are  exposed,  their  diet  and  habits  of  life, 
and  finally,  in  some  classes,  the  state  oi  mind.''  By  this  arrange- 
ment he  follows  in  the  steps  of  his  own  investigations,  and  presents 
fis  with  more  lively  and  impressive  pictures  than  if>  after  having 
acquired  his  materials,  he  had  thrown  them  into  a  more  compact 
and  artificial  form;  if,  in  other  words,  instead  of  pursuing  men 
through  all  their  avocations,  and  marking  the  eflbcts  of  these  avoca- 
tiooB  upon  their  health,  he  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  several 
agents  injurious  and  beneficial,  and  treated  of  their  general  influence. 
By  the  latter  plan  he  might  have  avoided  numerous  repetitions,  but 
would  have  made  a  less  interesting  and  impressive,  and  therefore  less 
nsefiil  work.    In  order,  however,  to  present  the  subject  in  its  varioai 
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points  of  view,  he  gives  us,  by  way  of  summary,  towards  the  end  of 
the  volume,  a  brief  account  of  the  operation  of  the  real  and  supposed 
noxious  agents  separately  considered;  and  having  followed  this  by  a 
few  observations  on  the  means  of  preserving  health,  closes  the  work 
by  offering  ^^  hints  for  the  choice  of  employments  and  situations  cal- 
culated for  the  respective  constitutions  of  young  people." 

Of  the  labouring  classes,  the  author  first  treats  of  those  whose 
habits  are  active^  and  whose  employments  are  chiefly  in  the  open  air. 
Most  of  these  he  finds  to  be  healthy  unless  addicted  to  intemperance 
or  badly  fed.  Exposure  to  changes  of  weather  appears  to  have 
little  injurious  influence.  The  butchery  are  usually  ''  plump  and 
rosy,"  and  notwithstanding  the  presumption  of  the  English  law,  and 
the  pretensions  of  certain  theorists,  are  ^^  generally  cheerful  and 
good-natured."  Living  well,  and  generally  prosperous,  they  are 
subject  to  few  ailments.  The  effluvia  of  the  slaughter  house,  though 
often  offensive,  are  not  apparently  hurtful,  and  are  oflen  decidedly 
useful.  ^^  Consumption  is  remaricably  rare  among  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  slaughter-house."  They  are  also  less  subject  than 
others  to  the  influence  of  epidemics,  in  consequence,  as  the  author 
floppoees,  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  breathe  resisting  the  changes 
which  give  rise  to  these  diseases.  But  notwithstanding  their  general 
healthfulnesB,  butchers  are  not  longer  lived  than  persons  engaged  in 
most  other  employments.  Their  excessive  use  of  animal  food  in- 
duces a  state  of  plethora  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of 
great  age. 

The  next  division  of  the  labouring  classes  is  that  in  which  the 
empUnyments  are  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  confined  and  impure. 
The  author  first  speaks  of  the  general  influence  of  the  air  of  manu- 
fkctoriog  towns. 

**  The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas,"  he  observes,  ^^  is  said  to  be 
very  trifling;  but  our  skins  and  linen  prove  an  abundant  admixture 
of  charcoal  itself.  Ammoniacal  and  other  vapours  from  manufac- 
tures, sewers  and  places  of  refuse  add  to  the  general  impurity. 
This  state  of  atmosphere  affects  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  complexion  is  pallid;  and  the  tongue  shows  that 
digestion  is  disordered  and  imperfect  I  should  think  that  not  ten 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  like  Leeds  enjoy  fill!  health. 
Were  we  to  ask,  indeed,  those  we  see  around  us,  the  major  part  would 
•ay  they  are  quite  well.  But  a  close  examination  would  prove  that 
there  are  few  individuals  who  have  not  either  disease  of  some  organ, 
or  an  evident  disposition  to  disease.  The  lungs,  however,  suffer 
niiM;h  less  from  the  air  of  towns  than  we  should  expect.    Bronchial 
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afiectKHis,  indeed,  are  commoa;  but  other  aeote  leases  of  the  ehaC, 
as  pleurisy  and  inflamniation  of  the  lungs,  are,  I  think,  neither  so 
irequeot  nor  so  severe  as  in  the  agric^tnral  districts.  Gases  of ' 
consumption  also  are  not  comparatively  numerous;  nor  in  their  pro-^ 
gress  so  rapid  in  smoky  towns  as  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country  and 
the  mountains.  I  speak  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  towns;  for  we 
shall  hereafter  see  that  the  atmosphere  of  certain  manufiictories  ex- 
cites  consumption  to  a  very  lamentable  extent. 

^^  Though  all  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  suffer  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  from  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  obvioof 
that  those  who  are  most  crowded  together  will  be  chiefly  affected, 
particularly  if  ventilation  be  imperfect.  A  serious  addition  to  the 
evils'  of  a  confined  atmosphere  is  the  defect  of  muscular  exercise. 
Certain  classes  of  muscles  are  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day 
scarcely  moved,  and  postures  maintained  injurious  to  the  proper 
actions  of  the  internal  organs." 

We  shall  state  cursorily  a  few  of  the  facts  which  Mr  Thackrah 
has  collected  in  relation  to  the  operatives  which  he  places  iq  this 
division.  Tailors^  though  not  very  liable  to  acute  diseases,  are  ex- 
ceedingly subject  to  obstinate  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  boweU, 
and  are  frequently  attacked  with  pulmonary  consumption.  Few 
live  to  old  age.  Of  twenty-two  workmen  employed  in  Leeds  not 
one  was  sixty  years  old,  two  had  passed  fifty,  and  of  the  remainder 
only  two  had  reached  forty.  The  position  of  tailors  when  working 
is  peculiarly  injurious  by  restraining  the  free  movement  and  natural 
action  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  This  podtion  is  said 
to  be  requisite  in  order  that  the  cloth  may  be  brought  sufficiently 
near  the  eye.  The  author  proposes  that  a  hole  be  made  in  the 
board  on  which  the  workman  usually  sits  of  a  size  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  body,  and  that  his  seat  be  placed  beneath  it. 

Among  weavers  fever  is  rather  frequent,  but  other  acute  diseases 
are  rare.  The  men,  however,  seldom  enjoy  health,  being  subject 
to  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  to  asthma  and  other  affections  of  the  chest 
Yet,  according  to  Mr  Thackrah,  ^^  there  are  more  old  men  in  tbe 
occupation  of  weaving  than  in  most  others."  This  fact  is  in  accord- 
ance with  an  observation  which  has  been  frequently  made,  that  li/e 
is  not  necessarily  shortened  by  causes  which  prevent  robust  and 
vigorous  health.  If  the  powers  of  the  constitution  resist  the  primaiy 
morbid  actions  for  a  certain  period,  so  as  to  prevent  great  organic 
derangement,  the  system  accustoms  itself  to  its  altered  condition, 
;¥hich  becomes,  in  fact,  a  new  nature;  and  life  goes  on  to  its  full 
period,  though  with  a  less  amount  of  comfort,  or  at  least  of  enjoy- 
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ment.  The  morbid  cause,  under  these  circumslBiicc?,  becomes  an 
agent  essential  to  the  new  healUi,  if  we  ma;  so  e^ipress  ourselves, 
of  the  individual^  and  disease  frequently  results  from  its  sudden 
*  -  withdrawal.  We  have  been  told  that  old  persons  long  accustomed 
to  the  air  of  miasmatic  countries  speeJily  droop  and  die  if  conveyed 
into  what  is  to  others  a  healthier  atmosphere;  and  few  physicians 
would  deny  to  an  aged  man  BtTccted  with  gout  the  continued  use  of 
wine,  to  which  ho  bad  been  all  bis  life  accustomed,  even  though  it 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  complaint  under  which  ha  labours. 

JlEUiner*  and  dre-atmakers,  ahoemalcers,  vratchmahera,  and  nu- 
merous other  sedentary  classes  suOer  in  like  manner  with  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  occupations  of  evrriers  and  eabinttmaktri 
arc  stated  to  bs  conducive  to  health,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  engaged  in  dressing  leather  live  to  old  age.  Smiths  were 
not  found  to  labour  under  diseases  which  could  be  uttributo<l  to 
their  occupation,  but,  in  consequence  of  intemperate  habits,  seldom 
enjoy  long  life.  The  author  "  could  hear  of  but  one  old  smith  in 
the  town  of  Leeds," 

The  third  class  of  employments  [nclutie&  thoie  which  produce  dust, 
odour,  or  gaseous  exhalations.  These  are  not  alt  apparently  nox- 
ious, and  some  are  even  thougbl  to  be  wholesome.  The  author, 
somewhat  theoretically,  considers  "  that  any  addition  to  the  natural 
atmosphere  must  be  absolutely  nojiious  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;" 
and  health  would  immediately  sulTer  were  not  the  injurious  impress- 
ion counteracted  "  by  that  conservative  power  of  the  animal  consti- 
tution which  Bccommoilates  functions  to  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions." But  though  obvious  injury  is  oHcn  prevented  by  this  vital 
power,  the  author  conceives  that  it  is  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
power  itself.  He  believes  that  the  human  system  is  gifted  with  a 
certain  amount  of  vitality,  which  would  naturally  carry  us  to  old 
age,  that  this  principle  is  expended  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
maintaining  health  against  noxious  impressions,  and  tliat  in  propor- 
tion to  tbis  ex|>enditure  will  bo  the  diminution  of  the  natural  period 
of  life.  Ilia  opinion,  however,  is  entirely  fanciful,  and  wants  tlie 
■upport  of  both  argument  and  fact.  So  long  as  the  system  remains 
in  a  healthy  state,  wo  have  no  evidence  of  any  expenditure  of  vital- 
ity; ami  it  is  welt  known  that  the  body  may  become  habituated  to 
itM  caOMB  of  disease,  and  old  age  attained  under  circumstances  in 
wbteb,  tccording  toMrThackrah,  the  vital  power  should  be  rapidly 
Med  from  the  constant  ueceuilv  for  its  exertion.     In  staling 
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ibe  fact,  that  certain  effluvia  are  beneficial  lo  health,  he  ncknov- 
ledges  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  opinion  previously  advanced, 
but  atlempls  to  prove  a  real  accordance  between  the  two  state- 
ments by  observing  ihat  these  effluvia  act  beneficially  by  a  reme- 
dial iDBuence.  "  To  man,"  he  stales,  "  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition, no  substance  arising  from  manufacture  can  be  useful;  but 
men  hving  in  a  large  town,  and  with  the  habits  of  civil  life,  ani 
generally  unhealthy;  and  hence  certain  vapours  or  otlier substances 
may  be  decidedly  beneficial  in  exciting  their  languid  powers,  or 
correcting  the  disposition  to  disease."  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  Ihii 
nothing  can  improve  perfect  licultli:  but  we  can  readily  conceive, 
that  impressions  not  in  themselves  in  any  way  injurious  may  be  pro- 
duced by  certain  agents  on  a.  healthy  system,  which  may  serve  lo 
protect  that  system  against  the  inllnence  of  morbid  causes. 

Among  the  occupations  in  which  the  exhalations  are  apparenllj 
beneficial,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  glu£  and  ajse  boSeri, 
huckram  manvfactUTers,  tallow  chandlers,  and  laimerM.  Nolwilh- 
Btanding  Iho  highly  offensive  odours  lo  which  persons  engaged  in 
these  employments  are  exposed,  ihey  arc  in  general  remarkably 
beallhy.  Of  seven  men  employed  in  one  buckram  manufactory, 
one  is  b%,  another  58,  a  third  G8,  and  a  fourth  7G;  and  all  have 
been  engaged  in  the  business  from  early  youth.  Tanners  are  ex- 
posed lo  the  effluvia  from  putrifying  skins  and  vapour  loaded  with 
lime,  and  with  the  volatile  principles  of  tan.  They  are  unusutlly 
robust,  with  a  florid  countenance;  and  disease  is  almost  unknown 
among  them.  They  are  said  lo  be  peculiarly  exempt  from  con- 
sumption. "We  have  carefully  inquired,"  says  the  author,  "at 
several  lanyards,  and  could  not  hear  of  a  single  example  of  tbia 
formidable  disease." 

But  though  UiB  efBuvia  in  manufactures  are  sometimes  innoxious, 
and  in  a  few  instances  even  beneficial,  they  are  generally  more  or 
less  injurious,  and  are  oflen  capable  of  producing  fatal  cSects.  In 
relation  to  mUleri,  who  are  constantly  inhaling  the  fine  particles  of 
flour,  the  author  stales  lliat  they  are  generally  pale  and  sickly,  vritli 
defective  appelile,  impaired  digestion,  and  oflen  have  more  or  lea 
pecloral  disorder.  Though  he  fiiund  several  who  bad  home  tlic 
employ  from  boyhood  to  the  age  of  filly  or  sixty,  ihc  individuals 
were  by  no  means  robust;  and  he  could  not  find  an  inslanco  of  afl 
aged  or  hcaltby  miller.  Coffee  roasters  "  complain  of  oppression 
at  the  cheat,  difiiculty  of  breathing,  and  cough,  of  beadach  and  ia* 
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^gestion."  Thougli  the  mere  odour  of  tobacco  is  not  injuriouB, 
fnvff  makers,  who  inhale  the  powdered  narcotic  mixed  with  muriate 
or  ammonia  and  other  substances,  are  aOecled  with  disorders  of  the 
head,  bronchia,  and  stomach.  Of  all  the  occnpations  attended 
with  much  duBt,  the  manvfacture  of  fiax  appears  to  be  most  inju- 
rious, cspecinllf  in  the  departmenls  of  carding  and  lieckling.  The 
persons  employed  "are  subject  to  indigestion,  morning  vomiting, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  pulmonary  consumption."  Sis  individuals  taken  at 
mndom  from  those  who  had  been  employed  for  a  long  time,  were 
found,  upon  examination  with  the  stethoscope,  to  have  the  lungs  or 
air-lube  considerably  diseased.  A  large  proportion  of  men  employ- 
ed in  heckling  flax  die  young.  Very  few  can  bear  it  for  30  years, 
and  the  author  could  not  find  a  single  individual  who  "had  been 
40  years  either  in  litis  or  any  of  the  dusty  rooms."  At  one  of  the 
largest  flax  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  out  of  1079  per- 
sons employed,  only  9  had  obtained  the  age  of  60,  and  besides  these 
only  22  were  40  years  old.  Young  persons  are  observed  to  beat 
the  occupation  better  than  those  of  full  age.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  employ  young  children  in  the  moEt  injurious  branch  of  the 
business,  ond  to  dismiss  them  from  the  mill,  or  transfer  ihem  to  other 
departments,  at  the  early  age  of  13  or  14.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  anravouTable  impressions  are  produced  on  the  health, 
even  at  this  early  period,  which  if  not  obvious  at  first,  display  them- 
selves in  aflcr  life.  What  chance  have  children  of  attaining  a 
healthy  old  age,  when  treated  as  represented  in  the  following  pic- 
lore? 

"  No  roan  of  humanity  can  reflect  without  diatmsa  on  the  slate  of 
ihousanda  of  children,  many  from  six  to  seven  yeara  of  age,  roused 
from  their  beds  at  an  early  hour,  hurried  to  the  mills,  and  kept  there 
with  an  interval  of  only  forty  minutes,  till  a  late  hour  at  night; 
kept  moreover  in  an  atmosphere  impure,  not  only  as  the  air  of  & 
town,  not  only  as  defective  in  ventilation,  but  as  loaded  also  with 
noxious  dust.  Health!  cleanliness!  mental  improvement !  How 
are  they  regarded  ?  Recreation  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
scarcely  time  for  meals.  The  very  period  of  sleep,  so  necessary 
for  the  young,  is  too  onen  abridged.  Nay,  children  are  sometimes 
worked  even  in  the  night." 

Cabinet  makera  and  turners  of  wood  suffer  from  the  dust  only 
when  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  properly  of  the  wood.  The 
dust  of  African  cam,  rosewood,  and  Spanish  mahogany,  are  parti- 
culptly  mentioned  as  injurious.     Sneezing,  headacb,  sickness,  and 
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sometimes  vomiting,  are  produced  by  the  first ;  the  others  ^^  occa* 
sion  indigestion,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea."  The  spicula  thrown 
off  by  stones  and  metals  are  often  highly  noxious.  The  effects  of 
the  former  are  seen  in  minere  who  work  in  sand  stone,  when  there 
is  not  moisture  enough  to  lay  the  dust:  when  the  ore  is  in  limestone 
the  workmen  suffer  little  inconfenience,  because  the  fissures  existing 
in  this  rock  always  admit  water  into  the  mine.  Grinders  suflfer 
much  from  a  similar  cause.  '^  Dr  Knight  states  that  the  fori^-grind- 
ers,  who  use  a  dry  grindstone,  die  at  the  ages  of  28  or  32,  while 
the  table-knife  grinders,  who  work  on  loel  stones,  sunriTe  to  between 
40  and  50."  The  prevalent  maladies  resulting  from  this  cause  are 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  bowels.  Much  depends  on  the  size  and 
figure  of  the  particles  which  are  inhaled.  While  the  dust  finom  the 
roads,  and  that  which  rises  from  old  rusty  iron  produce  little  injury, 
the  masons'  chippings,  and  the  particles  detached  from  iron  by  the 
file,  are  highly  noxious.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  angular  or  pointed 
figure  of  the  spicula,  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  injury*  ^^  /Qert 
are  almost  all  unhealthy  men,  and  remarkably  short-lived.''  Only 
one  instance  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  in  which 
an  individual  had  followed  this  business  for  20  years;  and  at  two  of  the 
principal  machine  manufactories  of  that  city,  there  are  only  two  filers 
at  the  age  of  48,  neither  of  whom  pursued  the  labour  uninterrupt- 
edly from  boyhood.  The  working  of  wrought  iron  was  found  to  be 
much  less  injurious  than  that  of  cast-iron.  The  tumers^JHerSy  and 
dressers  ofbrass^  do  not  seem  to  be  more  unhealthy  than  the  gene* 
rality  of  the  townsmen. 

Brass  founders^  braziers^  and  coppersmiths^  suffer  considerably 
from  the  inhalation  of  metallic  vapours.  '^  The  men  suffer  from  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  cough,  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  sometimes 
morning  vomiting."  Mr  Thackrah  did  not  find  one  brass  founder 
more  than  40  years  of  age,  though  informed  that  there  were  two  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ages  of  60  and  70,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  business  from  early  life.  The  effects  of  the  fumes  of  lead 
are  too  well  known  to  require  particular  notice.  The  vapours  and 
gases  evolved  in  chemical  laboratories  are  stated  to  exercise  an  in- 
jurious influence  on  health.  ^^  Few  old  men  are  found  in  labo- 
ratories. " 

The  fourth  class  of  occupations  are  those  which  tii^e  or  an- 
noy by  acting  on  the  skin.  Potters  are  affected  with  obstinate  con- 
stipation and  frequent  attacks  of  colic,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
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lead  in  glnzing;  "  and  if  kept  in  tliia  department  ihey  at  length  be- 
come panilytic."  Tho  cflcct  is  attributed  lo  (he  immersion  of  their 
hands  in  litinid  containing  Hie  preparation  of  lead;  and  it  ia  said 
that  much  goo<l  has  rcsiillcd  from  enforcing  among  the  workmen  a 
regulation,  Ihnt  lliey  should  thoroughly  dean  their  handa  before  go- 
ing lo  meals. 

The  frefiuenl  handling  of  sugar  Ja  said  to  produce  among  grocer* 
a.  cutaneous  eruption  of  the  character  of  impetigo,  or  eczema;  and 
brieklayera  experience  a  similar  eliect  from  lime.  Bakers  are  af- 
fected with  a  scaly  eruption,  a  variety  of  psoriasis,  arising  from  the 
irritation  of  the  flour.  The  cancer  scroti  o{  chimney  aieeepera  is 
nell  known. 

TIk  aclton  of  oil  upon  the  skin  is  thought  by  the  author  to  be 
beneficial;  and  to  this  cause  in  part  he  adribules  the  greater  health- 
fulness  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  "  The. men,  the  young  women 
and  children  in  this  employ,  arc  more  robust  than  other  artizans; 
and  when  the  dye  and  dirt  are  removed  from  the  skin,  have  really 
the  complexion  of  health.  Individual^',  loo,  who  bavo  been  injured 
by  the  dust  of  other  kinds  of  manufacture,  and  hence  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  such  employ,  became  hale  and  vigorous  on  their 
removal  to  the  woollen."  But  this  efl'ect  is  chiefly  ascribable  lo  the 
circumstance  that  the  oil  of  the  wool  prevents  the  formation  of  dust. 

The  fifth  clasa  of  tho  operatives  are  those  exposed  lo  wet  and 
tUam, — "  water  about  iho  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  waler 
vaporized  by  heat."  The  author  is  disposed  to  ascribe  much  less 
agency  in  the  production  of  disease  to  moisture,  with  changes  of 
lem|>eraturc,  than  is  generally  admitte<l  both  by  medical  men  and 
those  not  belonging  lo  the  profession. 

"A  reference,"  he  observea,"  to  tho  siluation  and  employment  of 
several  cImscs  of  society  decidedly  shows  that  wet  and  cold,  wilbout 
olbur  agencies,  do  not  produce  the  disorders  ascribed  lo  them.  Look 
at  the  brickmaker,  who  is  subject  neither  lo  rheumatism  nor  catarrh, 
though  his  bare  legs  arc  immersed  all  day  in  a  puddle;  allhedyer,  on 
a  wci  floor,  and  subject  lo  i^real  atmospheric  changes  both  of  humi- 
dity and  lomperalure  almost  every  moment;  at  the  bricklayer,  who  is 
exposed  lo  every  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  is  generally  careless  of 
protection;  at  the  paper-maker,  one  hour  perspiring  at  ihe  strong  la- 
bour of  Ihe  press,  in  an  atmosphere  of  warm  vapour,  the  next  stand- 
ing in  llie  same  dress,  in  a  room  o[)cn  on  both  sides  to  the  wind,  and 
merely  pulling  up  sheets  of  paper  lo  dry;  al  the  wool-scourer,  the 
miller  of  cloth,  and  men  in  similar  employments.  Individuals,  in- 
deed, in  tlicM}  departmenls  sometimes  complain  of  pains,  which  Ihey 
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call  rheumatic.  But  such  complaints  we  find  in  all  occupations  and 
classes  of  men.  The  nature  of  these  pains  is  obscure.  They 
appear  to  be  affections  of  the  muscles.  True  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion of  joints  is  not  frequent  in  any  of  the  employments  I  hafe 
mentioned.  Though  we  find  instances,  these  are  not  more  Dume- 
rous  than  among  corn-millers,  and  less  than  among  croppers.  Of 
other  acute  diseases  ascribed  to  cold,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
pleurisy,  &c.  the  men  generally  appear  quite  ignorant.  I  am  fiir, 
however,  from  maintaining  that  vapour,  wet  and  cold,  never  produce 
disorder.  In  certain  circumstances,  and  when  long  continued,  they 
certainly  do.  The  reaction  that  ensues  advances  to  fever  and  in- 
flammation. But  cases  of  this  kind  are  rare.  I  contend  that  in 
the  daily  instances  of  common  life,  cold  is  not  the  great  cause  of 
disease;  and  even  in  those  which  are  considered  as  exhibiting  indis- 
putable evidence  of  its  efifects,  a  morbid^'predisposition  has  generally 
been  formed  by  the  person's  habit  of  life,  as  influencing  the  state  of 
the  circulation  and  secretions." 

The  author  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  subject  by  the  following 
propositions;  ^^  1.  That  ^  wet  and  cold,'  as  they  occur  in  ordinary 
life,  are  rarely  adequate  to  the  production  of  disease;  and  2.  That  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  such  agency,  they  are  only  the  er- 
cUing  causes  of  disease." 

We  do  not  think  Mr  Thackrah  very  happy  either  in  the  opinion 
which  he  has  adopted,  or  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  support 
of  it.  Much  more  than  he  has  advanced  will  be  requisite  to  over- 
throw a  conviction  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  experience  of  mankind 
in  all  ages,  that  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness, 
are  among  tlie  most  common  causes  of  disease.  That  persons  con- 
stantly exposed  to  these  vicissitudes  are  less  liable  to  their  injurious 
influence  than  others,  is  a  fact  in  accordance  with  a  well  known 
law  of  the  system,  and  affords  no  support  whatever  to  the  opinion 
of  the  author.  The  constitution  becomes  habituated  to  this  as  it 
does  to  other  noxious  agencies;  and  an  individual  who  lives  through 
the  first  periods  of  exposure,  will  after  a  while  cease  to  (eel  incon- 
venience. It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  persons  under  ordinary 
circumstances  take  cold  in  consequence  of  any  morbid  predisposi- 
tion: they  feel  the  eflects  of  atmospheric  change,  because  they  have 
not  hardened  themselves  against  it;  and  the  liability  to  be  affected 
is  entirely  compatible  with  a  state  of  perfect  health.  The  opinioo 
of  Mr  Thackrah,  if  generally  adopted,  would,  we  conceive,  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  evil,  by  causing  a  neglect  of  those  ordinary  precau- 
tions, which  the  existing  state  of  society  renders  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  danger  from  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 
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The  effect  of  aleam,  without  frequent  and  coneidcroble  changfcs  of 
temperature,  is  to  produce  disease  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
bruaheri  of  cloths  by  atcam  who  ore  immersed  all  Jay  in  dense 
vapour,  often  suflerdiBtreas  in  breathini,';  but  are  more  permanently 
aOecled  with  disorder  of  the  bowels,  generally  attended  willi  impaired 
appetite,  and  not  unfrequenlly  with  vomiting.  They  have  a  very 
sickly  appearance,  but  do  not  suffer  more  tiian  others  from  rheuma- 
tism, catarrh,  or  pneumonia. 

The  last  class  of  operatives  which  the  auihor  examines,  consists 
of  men  who  are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  or  to  great  varia- 
tiona  ^temperature.  Among  these  are  "  bakera,  cooks,  persona  in 
the  dryhoaaea  of  cloth,  glossera,  altiff-preaaera,  cotton  and  ailk 
apinnera,  glaaa-workera,  and  iron-foundera.  They  are  not  apt  to 
be  affected  with  acute  disease,  but  are  ollen  pale  and  thin,  wllh 
feeble  appetite  and  disordered  digestion,  and  do  not  generally  at- 
tain old  age.  It  too  often  happens,  that  habits  of  intemperance  add 
to  the  injurious  influence  of  heat.  The  glaaa-teorkera  appear  to 
suffer  less  than  most  of  (he  others.  When  temperate,  they  are  usu- 
ally in  good  health,  and  attain  considerable  age.  Cases  arc  stated 
of  individuals  remaining  at  the  employ  till  the  age  of  TO  and  SO." 

Having  completed  a  view  of  the  several  classes  embraced  by  the 
title  of  operativea,  tlie  author  proceeds  to  fill  up  his  plan,  by  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  three  remaining  orders  into  which  bo  distributes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  But  as  this  part  of  tlie  work  contains  few 
facts  which  are  not  familiar  to  most  professional  men,  we  shall  pass 
it  over  without  particular  notice,  observing,  however,  that  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  different  trades  and  professions,  will  find  in  it 
hints  relative  to  the  host  modes  of  preserving  their  health,  which 
will  amply  repay  them  for  the  time  and  trouble  of  an  attcalivo 
perusal. 

Nor  shall  we  be  able  to  follow  the  author  in  his  recapitulatory 
classification  of  the  agents  of  disease.  The  following  (]UOlalion 
presents  the  general  result  of  the  inllueneo  of  these  agents. 

"  In  examining  factories  wo  have  frequently  asked,  '  Where  are 
the  old  men  ? '  In  fact  our  principal  employments  contain  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  aged, — no  such  proportion  as  we  find  in 
the  pursuit  of  husbandry.  In  the  employments,  moreover,  which 
do  present  a  considerable  number  of  old  workmen,— weaving,  for 
malancc, — these  individuals  are  by  no  means  robust.  They  are 
vastly  inferior  in  strength  or  appearance  to  old  peasants.  Though 
.    life  may  be  protncted,  it  is  not  full  lile.     On  the  whole,  our  imiui- 
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ries  show  that  some  artizans  are  cut  off  bj  8e?ere  maladies ;  but 
that  the  majority  have  their  coDstitutiona  ao  impaired  by  premature 
labour,  by  subsequent  excess  of  labour,  or  by  intemperance,  that 
they  fall  under  comparatively  slight  attacks  of  disease,  attacks 
which  the  constitution  of  countrymen  would  resist.  And  of  those 
who  survive  to  advanced  life,  the  majority  are  so  enfeebled  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  labour  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  are 
obliged  in  consequence  to  seek  a  scanty  livelihood  in  earner  employ- 
ments. Finally,  not  a  few  who  have  been  improvident,  are  finind  in 
the  work-house,  prematurely  aged." 

It  must  be  recollected  that  these  and  all  other  observations  of  the 
author  have  relation  to  a  state  of  things  which  by  no  means  ensla 
to  its  full  extent  in  this  country;  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  they 
may  contribute  towards  preserving  us  from  the  evils  which  it  is  partly 
the  object  of  the  work  before  us  to  represent.      In  relation  to  the 
comparative  healthfulness  of  cities  and  the  country  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  convinced  that  the  former  will  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
yield  to  the  latter,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  cases  of  infimts  during  the 
summer  season.     Our  streets  are  in  general  sufficiently  wide  to  ad- 
mit of  free  ventilation,  and  are  usually  kept  clean.      The  poorest 
classes  have  an  abundance  of  wholesome  fare,  and  instead  of  being 
crowded  together  in  great  numbers  in  the  same  house,  are  distri- 
buted for  the  most  part  in  separate  habitations,  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  families.     Manufactures,  though  carried  on  to 
considerable  extent,  are  distributed  in  small  establishments,  in  which 
the  workmen  are  not  inconveniently  crowded;  and  the  largest  fac- 
tories are  usually  in  the  country,  where  they  have  been  placed  for 
the  convenience  of  water  power.     Exceptions  may  of  course  be 
found;  but  the  above  statement  is  generally  correct;  and  our  ar- 
dent wish  is,  that  we  may  always  be  able  to  congratulate  our  coun- 
try on  its  exemption  from  evils,  of  which  we  receive  such  melan- 
choly accounts  from  the  older  and  more  populous  countries  beyond 
the  Atlantic. 
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Art.  XIT.— manual  OF  MATEIUA  MEDICA  AND  PRABMACT. 

A  Mcamal  tf  MaUria  Medica  and  Pharmaep^  compruuig  a  emidte 
deser^fium  of  the  articles  used  inMedieinei  with  eheervoHmuf 
m^  the  proper  9u>de  rf  ccmHning  md  odmimHer^  tfbo, 

the  Farmidss  for  the Ofeimd  Preparatiane  of  thehmdm^  Eduh 
hurghy  DiiAIm,  ParieioHf  AmeriaMf  and  most  of  the  canitkkeiual 
Pharmaeqpcriae:  together  vnih  a  table  of  the  principal  medtctmil 
planie.  From  the  French  of  H.  M.  Edwabqs,  M.D.,  oimI  P. 
Yavassbub,  M.D.  Corrected  and  adapted  to  BriHeh  prat^ioe  bp 
John  Davjss^  M.R.C.S.y  Surgeon  of  the  Herts  MUUid^  laU 
editor^  the  London  Medical  and  SurgicalJourmif^.  Jion4fin. 
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.  9u^'0pjKii''k¥l^  ^e  reverse  by  experience,  we  shot^-^t  V^:: 

Mf  ;)g^t([^f']|^^  the  nineteenth  cedtury,  when,  fH)w^ii?>  j 
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diffiieion  of  an  acqiiAitance  widi  the  principal  living  languages, 
the  prodoctipns  of  the  press  make,  in  a  few  months,  the  round  of 
the  eirifized  world,  indlTiduals  should  have  the  hardihood  (to  use 
no  harsher  exprearion)  to  affix  their  names  to  the  title  page  of  a  woik 
as  translators  or  commentators,  or  to  claim  as  a  production  of  their 
pens,  CdntributkMis  foi^|Which  they  are  indebted  toothers,  and  should 
after  all  appear  insensible  to  the  danger  of  detection. 

Wooderftl  and  unexpected  as  this  practice  of  plagiarism  may  ap» 
pear,  it  has,  however  been  pursued  on  innumerable  occasions  in  our 
own  days;  and  we  believe  that  without  disparagement  to  the  merits 
of  our  English  brethren — merits  which  we  are  ever  willing  to  ad- 
mit—the.  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  such  unhandsome  depre- 
dations oo  the  productions  of  others  can  be  oftener  brought  home 
on  the  professional  writers,  or  rather  professional  scribblers,  of 
their  country,  than  on  those  of  any  other. 

We  have  not  as  much  space  and  time  as  would  be  required  to 
enforce  this  assertion  by  numerous  examples,  and  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  a  few  &cti  which  occur  to  our  minds 
while  writing  these  lines.  To  a  notice  of  the  thefts  of  an  individual 
who  at  present  edits  an  oZbiiodrada  called  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  and  who  usually  fills  a  portion  of  his  numbers  with 
long  extracts  (which  he  tastefully  denominates  entremeis)  horn  our 
Journal,  the  whole  without  acknowledgment,  we  need  not  recur  in 
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this  placa^ts  they  haTe  been  exposed  inalbniierniimber.  Botother 
eaiet  in  point,  which  are,  perhapa,nol8o^^  known  to  our  readeity 
may  be  mentioned.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  a  medical  joonial, 
e£ted  some  years  ago,  in  London,  by  Mr  Andemoo,  we  found  tfarss 
oribur  artides  taken  from  one  single  nnmber  of  our  paMication,  the 
whole  vtihaiim  H  UUratiwi^  and  withoot  a  word  of  acknowled|g- 
Bent.  Among  these  artioles  we  may  particularize  a  reriew  of 
Derbeim  on  Leeches,  and  a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  professor 
B^clard.  We  recollect,  also,  comparing,  some  years  ago,  a  reriew 
of  Tiedemann  on  the  Brain,  contained  in  a  number  of  the  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  irith  another  of  the  same  work  which 
appeared  some  years  before  in  the  Jcurntd  Unhemi  de»  Seieaeet 
MidiedU».  The  identity  c^  the  two  was  folly  esUblished,  though 
the  plagiarist  had  made  some  triffing  alterations  in  order  to  gi? e  to 
his  artiole  an  English  dress.  Nor  hare  the  more  respectable  por> 
lion  of  English  professional  writers  escaped  the  contagion  of  |^ 
giarinn.  Mr  Graiogeri  the  author  of  a  kte  work  on  general 
anatomy,  has  made  rather  more  free  with  B^lard  than  be  acknow- 
ledges— copying  whole  paragraphs  from  the  French  writer,  ^and  de- 
riving a  great  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  rest  of  his  work  from 
the  same  source. 

It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  however,  to  British  physldans  to  state, 
that  while  writers  among  them  are,  oflener  than  others,  guilty  of 
the  peccadillos  to  which  we  refer,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  they  alone  are  chargeable  with  them,  and  that  continental  or 
even  American  physicians  themselves  have  not  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  the  French  satirist,  that  tout  ce  qid  est  ben 
m^appartient.  We  could  refer  to  more  than  one  strange  cotncidence 
of  the  kind  in  French  and,  we  blush  to  own  it,  in  American 
medical  literary  productions.  But  by  so  doing  we  biiould  only  swell 
this  article  beyond  its  proper  dimensions,  and  draw  down  upon  our- 
selves the  ill  will  of  many  an  author  of  dispensatories,  treatises, 
pamphlets,  and  introductory  lectures. 

Flagrant  as  the  guilt  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
as  well  as  that  of  those  to  whom  we  could  refer,  may  appear  on 
close  inspection,  they,  in  some  measure,  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  an  example  of  literary  piracy  to  which  we  now 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  may,  perhaps,  bo  remembered,  that  in  the  ninth  volume  of  this 
Journal  we  gave  a  critical  notice  of  an  American  translation  of  MM. 
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Edwards  and  Vava8seiU''s  Manual  of  Materia  Medica,  with  nume- 
rous valuable  additions  by  oUr  estimable  townsmen,  Dr  Togno  and 
Mr  Durand.  Now,  this  translation  and  its  additions  appear  to 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Davies,  M.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  of  the  Herts  Militia,  &c«,  and  to  have  been  considered  as 
fit  prey  by  that  gentleman.  Such,  at  least,  we  are  led  to  infer  from 
a  comparison  of  the  American  publication  with  that  whose  title  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article. 

The  trifling  charges  which  we  are  induced,  after  this  comparison, 
to  make  against  Mr  Davies,  are  the  following: 

1 .  That  Mr  Davies  b  not  the  author  of  the  translation  in  question. 

2.  That,  in  omitting  the  names  of  the  American  editors,  he  un- 
justifiably endeavours  to  represent  as  his  own,  the  additions  they  have 
made  to  the  work. 

3.  That  he  pretends,  without  sufficient  foundation,  to  have  cor- 
rected the  work  of  Edwards  and  Vavasseur. 

4.  That  so  far  from  incorporating  ^<  new  matter*^  of  any  value,  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  American  editors  had  introduced,  Mr  D* 
has  neglected  to  add  to  his  edition  a  notice  of  many  interesting  suh- 
itances  which  have  been  discovered  since  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  this  country,  and  which  those  gentlemen  would  not  have 
failed  to  introduce,  had  they  been  called  upon  to  prepare  a  second 
edition. 

Should  the  remarks  of  American  journalists  on  this  act  of  disho- 
nest plagiarism  never  circulate  in  England;  should  he  not  be  de- 
tected and  exposed  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  we  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  Mr  D.  as  a  very  lucky  man,  in  finding  works  already 
translated,  researches  already  made,  to  which  he  can  affix  his  name, 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  receive  credit  for  his  industry.  We 
are  fiilly  persuaded  that  Mr  Davies  calculated  on  the  disposition  of 
the  few  of  his  countrymen  who  will  be  able  to  detect  his  imposition, 
to  keep  his  secret  for  the  honour  of  their  country;  and  supposed  that 
the  ignorant  people  of  America  would  never  find  him  out,  or  have 
the  hardihood  to  affront  him  or  his  friends  by  the  discovery.  We 
hope,  however,  that  he  will  be  as  disappointed  in  the  former  supposi- 
tion, as  we  know  he  will  be  in  the  latter.  Some  honest  reviewer  will, 
we  have  little  doubt,  be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  will  chas- 
tise him  for  his  impudence;  and  we  beg  him,  and  those  of  his  genus, 
to  rest  assnred,  that  the  physicians  of  this  country  read  more,  and 
eiercue  their  minds  more,  than  some  give  them  credit  for;  and  that 
■eilbei  we  ooiselvee  nor  cor  contemporaries  here,  will  ever  shrink 
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from  the  task  of  defending  the  rights  of  our  countrymen,  against  the 
depredations  of  all  the  editors  of  the  London  MecBcal  and  Sorgiol 
Jonmal— fM<i  pruaUf  and  fiiture. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  erident  Mr  D.  wished  to  paaa  the  traai- 
lation  before  us  as  lus  own»  and  to  lay  claims  to  the  additions  to  the 
original  work  which  it  contains.  To  this  condusioo  we  beliefe 
everyone  will  arriTC,  firom  a  pemsal  of  the  title  page  and  prebce,  in 
which  the  names  c^  Dr  Togn6  and  Mr  Dorand  ar^  not  oontunedy 
and  in  which  he  states,  that  he  has  added  **  some  new  matter,**  and 
adapted  it  to  British  practice.  It  would  he  a  poor  argument  against 
this  charge  to  say,  that  as  Mr  D.  does  not  state  in  poeitiTO  terms  that 
be  t#  the  translator,  therefore  he  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  m 
that  light.  Had  this  not  been  his  intentipn,  we  see  no  reason  for 
omittifig  the  names  of  the  real  translators,  who  might  not  be  known 
to  the  English  reader,  unless  they  were  introduced  to  his  aeiiuaiBt- 
ance  by  Mr  Daries. 

It  would  be  a  useless  employment  of  our  time  to  undertake  to 
prove  by  quotations  and  comparisons,  that  Mr  D.  has  not  a  shadow 
or  claim  to  the  translation  before  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  affirm 
the  &ct,  and  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  the 
subject  to  the  English  and  American  edition.  Indeed,  we  not  only 
think  we  could  prove  the  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  but 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  render  it  very  probable,  that 
Mr  D.  never  saw  the  original,  or  at  least  did  not  compare  its  text 
with  that  of  the  translation  he  was  so  unceremoniously  appropriating 
to  himself. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  he  has  given  a  construction  to  a 
few  phrases  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  American  translators ; 
and  has  corrected  many  of  the  imperfections  of  style  into  which 
they  had  fallen ;  but  this  could  be  done  by  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  phraseokigy 
belongs  to  these  genUemen.  Even  in  this  respect  Mr  D.  Imui 
not  done,  what  we  know  the  American  editors  proposed  to  do  in 
thek  next  edition,  viz.  correct  a  great  many  minor  verbal  and  typo- 
graphical errors;  errors  which  ought  not  to  have  been  retained  in 
Mr  D.'s  edition,  had  betaken  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  the  whole 
American  edition,  and  compare  it  with  the  original.  The 
amusing  circumstance  in  this  business,  however,  is,  that  Mr  D.  in 
translation — admitting  that  he  has  really  translated  the  work— has, 
in  many  instances,  hit  on  the  very  mistranslations  which  \f^  un- 
happily crept  into  the  American  editioo;  thua  fully  confirming 
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our  asBertionfl,  that  he  is  not  the  translator,  and  has  probably  ney er 
read  the  original.  A  few  of  these  may  be  cited.  They  were 
pointed  out  in  the  review  in  this  Journal  already  referred  to*  For 
instance,  at  page  10,  we  find  ^^  salts  may  be  neutral,  although  they 
contain  a  smaU  excess  of  acid  or'  base,"  instead  of,  salUi  may  be 
either  neutral  or  may  contain  a  smaH  ezccsss  of  acid  or  base.  At 
page  34,  **  carbonization  is  an  operation  similar  to  calcination,  but 
earned  to  a  greater  extent,*^  instead  of  a  leee  extent ;  page  63, 
<^  Meloe.?encatoria,"  for  Meloe  vesicatoirius.  The  word  Meloe  has 
been  made  *^  Melo"  in  the  English  edition.  Page  321,  *' Fresh  . 
taste,"  fi>r  cooling  taste,  &c. 

Mr  Da  vies  saya  in  his  preface  that  ^^  he  has  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  task  of  preparing  the  present  edition  after  giving  a 
full  consideration  to  the  merits  of  the  work/*  It  is  well  that 
Mr  D.  should  at  least  thus  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  work,  and 
think  it  superior  to  every  British  production  of  the  kind;  but  this 
was  no  reason  for  purloining  the  labours  of  the  American  tranalators. 
**  J'apelle  iin  chat  un  chat,  et  RoUet  un  fripon."  He  however 
admits  in  a  note  of  two  lines,  page  27,  that  there  exists  such  a  thing 
as  a  translation  of  this  work  made  in  America,  and  transcribes  with 
acknowledgment  a  table  of  weights  and  measures  substituted  by  tbe 
American  editors  for  the  one  contained  in  the  original,  as  if  the 
latter  had  done  nothing  iolse  than  alter  an  insignificant  table. 
Even  in  this  note  he  does  not  allow  that  he  has  adopted  in  his  edi- 
tion their  transktion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  it  to  be  suppoeed 
that  he  also  has  made  a  translation  of  the  original  work  different 
from  the  American. 

But  Mr  Davies  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  his  XkglUh  reader^  to 
ondentand  thai  the  translation  he  offinrs  them  is  his  own.  Wm 
rapacity  extenda  still  farther,  and  he  does  not  blush  to  lay  a  poMM 
eUbm  to  the  additions  made  to  the  original  work.  Thus  in  his  prsh 
fiiee,  page  8,  be  tells  us,  with,  a  nmg  freid  passing  all  bouodi, 
that  **be  hM  made  numerous  corrections  in  the  present  edition,  and 
lie  haaabo  midsd  same  neia  maUer  to  ihe  waHkJ^  But  it  may  safeijr 
be  asked  of  Mr  D.  where  this  new  m/aUer  is  to  be  found,  uidess  per* 
hapa  be  aflodea  to  hie  name  and  numerous  titles,  one  page  of  dedi^ 
cation,  one  of  preface,  besides  four  insignificant  notes  of  from  ten  to 
tvdve  liaea,  six  paragraphs  (containing  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
British  nperal  waters)  of  five  lines  each;  and  two  half  Hoes  ineorpo- 
ffaled  in  the'  list  of  wines  prepared  by  the  Aflneriean  editors:  the 
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If  this  constitutes  the  new  matter  which  Mr  D.  has  unnounced 
in  his  preface^  we  must  be  allawed  to  remark  that  the  surgeon  of 
the  Herts  militia  can  make  a  great  ado  about  a  small  matter.  We 
are  petfectly  aware  that  in  this  edition  there  is  some  new. matter, 
and  a  great  deal  of  matter  too,  not  to  be  found  in  the  French 
original,  amounting  to  upwards  of  sixty  new  articles,  notes,  d&c., 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  and  of  great  value;  but  we 
beg  leave  once  more  to  tipprize  our  readers  that-  this  new  matter 
belongs,  not  to  Mr  D.  but  to  the  American  editors.  And  yet,  with 
his  usual  liberality,  Mr  D.  takes  great  care  not  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  those  gentlemen;  or,  as  some' more  charitable  critic 
might  perhaps  suppose,  he  has  forgotten  to  refer  the  additions  to 
their  true  source. 

Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  doses 
and  mode  of  administration,  which  constitute  one  half,  and  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  and  important  part  of  the  work,  were  entirely  remo- 
delled and  compiled  by  the  American  editors.  These  articles  have 
been  unceremoniously  copied  by  the  conscientious  ex-editor  of  the 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

But  either  from  some  qualms  of  conscience,  or  from  the  fear  of 
bemg  accused  of  having  too  voracious  an  appetite  in  his  pilfering, 
or,  finally,  perhaps,  in  order  to  show  off  his  moderation  in  not  ap- 
propriating to  himseL* every  thing  within  his  grasp,  Mr  D.  has  omit- 
ted in  bis  edition  many  important  articles,  and  pruned  others,  which, 
had  he  retained  entire,  would,  we  are  certain,  have  enhanced  the 
Talue  of  his  publication.  Having,  however,  decided  on-expunging 
some  of  the  additional  matter  contributed  by  the  American  editors, 
and  curtailing  other  parts  of  it,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  re- 
gret, that  he  should  not  have  displayed  more  taste  and  judgment  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  task  of  abridgment*-  For 
our  own  part,  acting  on  the  principle,  that  a  man  who  runs  the 
hazard  of  his  neck  or  of  his  reputation,  for  stealing,  niay  as  well  play 
the  thief  on  a  large  scale,  because  he  gains  nothing  by  moderatioo, 
we  believe  that,  if  we  had  been  in  Mr  I).'s  place,  and  bad  felt 
tempted  to  borrow  without  acknowledgment  from  other  writers,  who, 
io  consequence  of  their  great  distance  from  England  are  presumed 
not  to  be  known  in  that  country,  we  would  unhesitatingly  have  as- 
sumed the  whole,  and  boldly  taken  our  chance  of  disicovery*  Had 
the  thefl  remained  unnoticed,  he  would  have  gained  more  credit  for 
his  supposed  industry  and  learning,  while,  had  be  be^  discoveredY 
he  would  have  been  (as  he  is)  thought  a  plagitrigt    »  km  ptgw 
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more  or  len  making  very  little  difference  as  to  the  extent  of  hie 
crime. 

But  we  must  here  terminate  our  remarks  on  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject, with  the  expression  of  the  hqpe  that  we  have  not  fulfilled  with 
undue  se?erity  the  task  which  a  sense  of  justice  towards  our  fellow 
citizens  imposed  on  us.  In  defending  the  claims  of  i)r  Togno  and 
Mr  Durand,  we  hare  been  actuated  not  only  by  a  desire  to  award  to 
them  the  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  to  uphold  the  character 
of  the  profession,  which,  we  conceive,  is  wounded  by  any  dishonour- 
able act  on  the  part  of  its  members.  This  must  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject. 


Amx.  XY.— ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

TTkcughu  cm  the  Original  UnUy  of  the  Human  Race.    By  Cbarlbs 
Caldweix,  M.D.    New  York,  E.  Bliee^  1830:  pp.  178,  ISmo. 

We  owe  the  ingenious  author  of  the  work  before  us  an  apology 
for  not  having  noticed  it  at  an  earlier  period.  His  knowledge,  how- 
ever, of  the  various  causes,  other  than  neglect,  which  may  prevent 
articles  from  being  passed  in  review  in  due  season,  will,  we  are  sure, 
excuse  us  in  his  eyes  on  the  present  occasion. 

This  is  not,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  first  time  in  which  Dr 
Caldwell  has  entered  the  lists  of  controversy  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
^  Thoughts''  are  evidently  those  of  a  practised  debater;  of  one 
who  has  studied  his  subject  attentively,  and  let  us  add,  with  perfect 
sincerity,  whatever  may  have  been  the  justness  of  criticisms  of  other 
productions  of  the  same  pen,  the  present  essay  is  written  in  a  clear 
nervous  style,  without  any  adventitious  aids  of  ornament  or  tinsel 
metaphor. 

The  subject  involved  in  the  discussion  between  Dr  Pritchard 
and  Dr  Caldwell,  is  one  of  great  moment;  not  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  philosophical  speculation,  not  as  testing  the  sincerity  of  a 
nan's  belief  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  but  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  same  principlei  of  educaUon— intellectual,  moral,  and 
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pditicaly  are  appHcliMciJo  the  different  people  icattered  over  As 
sur&ce  of  the  earth.  StMory  will  not  ha?e  spread  its  ample  paget 
before  us  in  vain,  if  from  them  ^HM^Mt^nTe  aid  in  unravdliog  bdom 
of  the  mysteries  of  this  subject.  Bii^jS^j|H^^^  of  knowla^ge 

there  may  be  seeming  contradictionsi  '^^^jpiBlj^giy  or  diraet  aar- 
rative  may  seem  to  be  opposed  by  generah^M^^l^jj^jraeoid  of 
a  long  ai^  complicated  series  of  events,     ffoiffd 
nor  the  records  of  truth,  can  be  in  contradiction^^  .    ,.  .      »  ^ 
appreciable  phenomena,  we  are  constrained,  when  sadsiswjH^jli^'* 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  to  deny  the  correctness  of  any  licic 
which  necessarily  supposes  a  state  of  things  incompatible  whb  theis 
phenomena,  and  out  of  which  they  could  not  have  arisen.    Let  ns  be 
understood.      We  speak  now  of  natural  events  assumed  to  follow 
prior  events,  without  supernatural  interposition  or  the  intervention  of 
a  miracle.     The  first  postulatum,  however,  in  the  present  inquiry, 
which  ever  side  we  take  in  it,  is  the  miraculous  creation  of  man  and 
woman,  types  and  parents  of  succeeding  generations,  firom  that 
event  down  to  the  present  day.      After  this,  all  that  follows  in  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race  is  supposed,  indeed  expressly  admitted, 
to  be  explicable  by  the  common  agencies  at  work  in  the  umvwse; 
the  cluef  of  which  are  climate,  which  implies  of  course  locality  and 
the  absence  or  advancement  of  civilization,  including  moral  and  reli« 
gious  culture.     The  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  people 
that  have  inhabited  and  now  inhabit  this  earth  is,  that  a  single  man 
first,  and  very  soon  afterwards  a  single  woman,  were  created  by  spe- 
cial providence.     From  their  union  have  sprung,  we  are  allowed  to 
infer,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     Sacred  history  is  silent,  and 
its  silence  has  been  construed  into  an  implied  denial  of  there  having 
been  any  other  like  beginning  of  the  human  race.  But  sacred  history 
k  likewise  silent,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  great  differences  in  the  physical  ap- 
pearances and  mental  display  of  the  various  families  of  mankind-- 
diffisrences  which  we  have  strong  if  not  conclusive  evidence  to  show, 
existed  in  a  marked  manner  at  the  time  of  Moses  himself.     We  are 
no  where,  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  told  of  such  differences  among 
those  whom  we  should  regard  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  a>  direct  line,  being  the  result  of  miraculous  agency;  no 
causation  of  this  kind  has  been  claimed  since,  nor  Is  it  claimed  at 
the  present  time,  as  accounting  for  the  observed  differences  among 
the  varioua  people  now  living.     We  are  left,  therefore,  free  by  tfaii 
oontinoed  silence  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  varieties  of  flaan- 
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kind  as  they  are  derivable  from,  or  depend  on,  natural  and  ordinary 
phenomena.  By  one  set  of  philosophers  and  physiologists  these 
phenomena  are  deemed  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  observed 
peculiarities  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  compatibly  with 
their  common  origin  from  one  couple,  as  recorded  by  Moses.  An- 
tilher  party  deny  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced,  and  contend 
that  the  varieties  of  man  are  marked  by  too  many  distinctive  cha- 
nefers,  which  are  also  of  too  permanent  a  nature  to  render  it  poss- 
ible that  they  could  all  have  had  the  same  origin,  that  is,  the  same 
parentage.  In  justice  to  both  parties  in  this  controversy,  it  ought 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  who  disbelieve  in  the  unity  of 
mankind,  as  being  of  one  species,  merely  modified  by  climate  and 
other  obvious  physical  as  well  as  moral  causes,  do  not  rest  their  prooft 
either  oo  the  Mosaic  account  or  on  any  miraculous  changd  wrought 
in  varieties  of  the  species.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  reason  and  com- 
IBOO  sense  of  their  readers  and  auditors,  by  arguments  deduced  from 
known  and  appreciable  phenomena,  and  especiaUy  those  of  a  phy« 
aiological  nature.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  pretended,  as  far 
as  we  know,  by  the  other  party,  who  are  on  the  negative  side,  to 
insinoate  doubts  of  the  first  miraculous  creation  of  man,  and  even 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  history.  If  called  upon  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  this  point,  they  would,  we  presume,  al- 
lege that,  as  no  part  of  the  history  of  creation  can  be  falsified  by 
the  laws  which  govern  created  beings,  the  account  given  by  Moses 
is  not  maocuraie  but  only  mcampkie^  and  applicable  to  one,  and  that 
indeed  the  chief  variety,  or,  as  they  would  say,  species  of  man.  The 
same  omnipotent  Being  was  surely  competent,  however,  to  create 
■K>re  than  one  couple  of  the  human  species,  and  the  admission  that 
be  did  so  cannot  aught  derogate  from  our  notions  of  his  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  while  it  has  the  immense  advantage  of  enabling  us  to 
see,  thai  the  general  laws  which  he  first  established,  are  entirely 
fitted  to  include  all  the  emergencies  and  phenomena  which  have  oc- 
cmrred,  and  shall  occur,  without  the  continued  or  frequent  interven- 
tion of  his  special  providence. 

We  believe  that  we  have  fairly  displayed  the  ground  which  the 
two  parties  occupy  in  this  controversy;  and  that  whilst  we  deny  the 
right  of  one  of  them  to  call  the  other  irreligious  and  profane,  so 
should  we  he  averse  to  hear  the  other  stigmatized  as  bigots,  and  as 
attempting  to  sustain  a  cause  by  adducing  dogmas  when  reason 
fcib.  That  Dr  Caldwell,  in  the  opinions  which  he  holds,  baa  no 
Vol..  XU.— 3  Y 
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intention  to  anderralue  religion,  we  clearlj  gather  from  the  M- 
lowing  paragraph  in  bis  addreaa  ^  To  the  Public,'*  prefixed  to  the 
•*  ThongbU." 

The  language  is  creditable  to  the  author,  and  none  the  less  es* 
teemed  hj  us,  because  it  is  strictly  phrenological,  and  ereiy  om 
#ou1d  eagerly  desire  that  it  should  be,  as  we  ourselTes  b^efie  it  to 
be«  true. 

^  A  sentiment  or  religion  enters,  as  an  essential  ingredient,  into 
the  constitution  of  man*  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  moral  nature, 
as  a  leg  or  an  arm  is  of  his  organic.  Deprire  him  of  it,  and  he 
would  be  rendered  monstrous.  Like  the  loss  of  any  other  indis- 
pensable portion  of  himself  the  mutilation  would  unfit  him  to  play 
his  part  in  the  drama  of  life.  The  sentiment  of  religion  is  adapted 
to  the  relation  which  man  bears  to  his  God,  if  it  is  not  the  imme- 
diate growth  of  it.  It  constitutes,  therefore,  an  essential  element  ef 
the  law  of  his  being.  Without  it,  human  nature  would  be  an  ano- 
maly in  creation*  and  an  outcast  from  the  scheme  of  benevolence  and 
wisdom,  which  embraces  e?ery  thing  else."     ^ 

In  reply  to  the  objection  which  a  priori  may  be  urged  against  the 
author  for  believing  in  a  plurality  of  species,  of  different  defrees  of 
mental  and  bodily  vigour,  and,  of  consequence,  in  the  superiority  of 
one  over  the  others,  that  it  justifies  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

^^  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  theory  contended  for  favours  injus- 
tice, oppression,  and  wrong,  inflicted  by  the  higher  races  of  men  on 
the  lower.  It  gives  no  countenance,  as  it  has  been  accused  of  do- 
ing, to  cruelty  or  tyranny  practised  towards  the  Africans,  or  the  abo- 
rigines of  our  country.  Each  race  is  entitled  alike  to  all  the  rights 
it  is  fitted  to  enjoy.  But  each  race  is  neither  qualified,  nor  can  ever 
become  so,  to  enjoy  and  turn  to  proper  account  precisely  the  same 
rights,  especially  in  the  same  degree,  aiyd  has  not  therefore  the  same 
claim  to  all  of  them.  The  Caucasians  are  not  justified  in  either  en- 
slaving the  Africans  or  destroying  the  Indians,  merely  because  their 
superiority  in  intellect  and  war  enables  them  to  do  so.  Such  prac- 
tices are  an  abuse  of  power;  and  where  ^  the  privilege  that  is  not 
liable  to  abuse?  Even  the  inferior  animals,  for  who^  equality  to 
man  no  one  contends,  have  their  rights,  of  which  nothing  but  in- 
justice and  tyranny  can  deprive  them." 

The  Thoughts  on  the  Original  Unity  of  the  Human  Race^  were 
originally  committed  to  paper,  with  the  intention  of  making  them 
an  article  for  one  of  the  Reviews  of  our  country,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  too  long  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still,  however,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  a  critical  review  of  the  work  of  Dr  Pritchard,  entitled 
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*^  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man."  The  object  of 
this  latter  work,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  question  in  general, 
are  thus  described  by  Dr  Caldwell. 

^*  It  is  to  establish,  on  philosophical  ground,  the  doctrine  of  the 
original  unity  of  man;  in  simple  language,  to  prove  the  descent  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair.  All  minor  considerations 
being  disregarded,  the  accomplishment  of  this  single  purpose  con- 
stitutes exclusively  the  design  of  the  work. 

^^  This  subject,  as'  a  matter  of  science,  having  long  excited  a 
lively  interest  in  the  minds  of  naturalists,  and  being  considered  by 
many  theologians  as  essentially  connected  with  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, has  been  not  only  referred  to  by  the  anciepts,  but  repeatedly* 
discussed,  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  modern  times.  Hence 
the  general  attention  it  has  attracted.  Independently  of  its  own  in- 
trinsic importance,  and  the  high  relations  which  opinion  attaches  to 
it,  Buffon  has  immortalized  it  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence. 
The  interest  of  the  American  public  in  it  has  been  further  strength- 
ened, by  an  elaborate  ^  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  coqh 
plexion  and  figure  of  the  human  species^'  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith, 
late  President  of  Princeton  College.'' 

A.  highly  wrought  eulogium  then  follows  on  the  learning,  inge- 
■nity,  labour  and  research,  xlisplayed  in  the  work  of  Dr  Pritcl^rd, 
instanced  in  the  knowledge  of  ^*  geography  and  all  its  branches,  but 
more  especially  its  physical  and  topographical  (ones),  the  history  of 
man  both  natural  and  civil,  general  zoology,  botany,  anatoniy,  phi- 
lology and  dassieal  literature*" 

After  stating  the  spirit  in  which  this  subject  ought  to .  b^  ap- 
pfoaehed  and  examined,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  quahfy  the 
eulogy  pronounced  a  little  before  on  the  merits  of  Dr  Pritchard's 
*^  Researches,",  as  well  as  to  express  his  views  of  the  kind  of  autho- 
rity possessed  by  the  Scriptures. 

^  He(Dr  P.)  did  not  contemplate  the  theme  of  his  inquiry  with  phi- 
losophical impartiality.  He  was  swayed,  by  his  wishes,  to  the  perver- 
sion of  his  reason,  and  the  prejudice  of  his  judgment.  His  object 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  rigidly  to  examine  the  question,  as  to 
the  original  unity  of  man;  but  positively  to  settle  it— tn  his  awn  way. 
Hts  resolution  was  fixed  to  dispose  of  the  gordian  knot  by  some 
means ;  to  cut  it,  if  he  could  not  untie  it.  Hence,  although  he  ac* 
quits  himself,  throughout  his  whole  discussion,  like  a  dexterous  coo- 
truvertisi,  he  is  evidently,  wedded  to  opinion— spell-bound  and  in 
chains.  His  intellect  is  not  permitted  to  have  a  free  scope.  He 
sever  forgets  his  covenant  with  himself,  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 
tflrmative  side  of  the  question  roust  triumph.  He  relies,  therefore, 
OB  aiMdogkal  eridence,  as  if  it  were  positive,  and  instead  of  ptirMh 
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caefaamlf  to  that  braach,  and  ia  aa  hgif— Hi  a  topic  of  iaqoirj, 

aa  aoy  pont  that  reiatea  to  the  gena  Eqiana,  or  the  fenoa  Taarab 
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feraO  tint  ia  nwral  and  theological  in  Ae  Scriptnci^ 

cased  to  the  coorideration  of  tbie  8ob|eet  befiire  nib  arithoaf  anj  re- 

gaid  to  theb  anthoritj,  in  Ae  department  of  nance  to  which  it 

Dr  Pritefaard  ia  accased  bf  the  author  of  rdjing  eaclimfely  on 
analogy  lor  the  raaioteoaDce  of  hia  hjpotheaia.  The  fint  w^*"*^ 
b  in  referring  each  species  of  regetablea  winch  the  earth  eootaias 
to  a  single  male  and  female,  ^  planted  in  a  spot  wiiere  aoil  and  di* 
mate  and  ezposnre  and  all  otiier  circumstances  were  moat  fefoora« 
ble  to  tlieir  growth  and  propagation.  Bot  he  does  not  admit  tiiat 
all  Icinds  of  ?egetab]es  ever  occupied  tlie  same  tract  of  conntrj. 
Tliose  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  are  not  all  descendants  of 
an  Asiatic  stoclu  Each  continent  was  ftimialied  at  tlie  beginniog 
with  its  own  aboriginal  plants." 

The  diffusion  of  the  seeds  of  vegetables  is  explained  bj  Dr  Frit- 
cbard  by  the  agency  of  winds,  rivers  and  smaller  land  atreami, 
oceanic  currents,  and  the  bowels  of  birds  and  quadrupeds;  and  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  seeds  of  domesticated  vegetablea  iie  rdiss 
on  commerce,  and  the  migrations  of  the  human  race. 

These  views  are  objected  to  by  the  autlior  of  the  ^  Tboogbt^" 
as  mechanical  and  dwarfish,  savouring  exclusively  of  earth  and  man, 
not  of  heaven  and  its  all-wise  and  omnipotent  ruler.  Opposed  to 
them,  lie  believes  that  the  Aknighty  so  ordered  all  thioga  at  the 
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creation,  that  in  due  time,  and  in  the  most  suitable  regions  and 
places,  the  earth  gave  birth  to  its  vegetable  productions;  not  in 
pairs  but  in  myriads. 

*^  This  it  did  spontaneously,  in  obedience  to  laws  which  still  exist. 
We  further  believe,  therefore,  that  were  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
doois,  stalks,  seeds,  and  roots,  entirely  destroyed,  it  would  produce 
them  again.  Nor  have  wq-formed  these  opinions  hastily,  or  without 
leflection;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  nature  is  rich  in  facts  to 
confirm  them.  The  following  few,  out  of  many  >hat  mighl  be  cited, 
tend  to  that  effect. 

^  From  atmoet  any  portion  of  uncultivated  ground,  in  the  United 
States,  remove  the  forest  timber,  and  the  undergrowth  that  has 
covered  it  for  ages,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  crop  of  different  vegeta- 
bles will  spring  up.  Nor  will  they  be  the  vegetables  of  the  neigh* 
boarhood,  but  such  as  are  found  only  in  remote  places.  Shall  we 
be  told  that  the  seeds  or  roots  of  the  new  plants  bad  lain  long  buried 
and  dormant  in  the  ground,  and  vegetate  now  because  hindrances 
are  removed,  and  circumstances  rendered  favourable?  We  reply, 
that  thb  18  coDJectttte,  and  add,  that  it  is  exceediuglv  improbable. 
By  DO  itrictoeaB  of  search  can  such  seeds  or  roots  be  detected. 
Tlie  attempt  has  been  made,  and  has  uniformly  foiled.  Not  a  germ 
of  the  Btranffe  growth  has  been  discovered  in  the  soil. 

**  Will  others  allege,  that  the  seeds  of  the  new  vegetables  have 
been  carried  by  winds,  and  deposited  in  the  place  accidentally  pre- 
pared for  them?  The  seeds  of  the  plants,  to  which  we  refer,  are 
usoallj  mch  as  the  winds  cannot  carry,  because  they  are  specifically 
heavier  than  the  air.  Winged  seeds  alone  are  transported  by  the 
wind.  Will  a  third  class  contend,  that  the  seeds  are  conveyed  and 
depofited  in  the  spot  of  cleared  ground,  by  birds  or  quadrupeds? 
This  is  another  conjecture,  no  birds  nor  quadrupeds  being  found  in 
the  act.  Nor  do  so  many  of  them  frequent  the  place,  as  did  before 
deprived  of  its  timber,  which  afforded  them  a  shelter  firom  the  wea- 
ther, and  concealment  from  their  enemies.  Some  of  the  vegetables, 
Bwreover,  are  those,  whose  seeds  no  animals  within  our  knowledge 
do  cany  and  plant,  in  the  manner  alleged.  It  is  the  seeds  chiefly 
of  benj-beariog  plants  that  are  thus  diffused.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
eotire,  by  birds  or  other  animals,  the  pulp  digested,  and  the  seeds 
voided.    To  treat  the  apbject  more  circumstantially. 

^  In  New  Jersey,  the  Carolinas,  and  elsewhere,  the  following 
pbeoomeoa  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  Cultivate,  until  you 
unpoverish  it,^  a  tract  of  land,  whose  original  native  growth  was 
<mJc  and  luekory.  Cease  to  cultivate  it,  and  it  will  produce,  in  a 
Saw  yean,  a  crop  of  pine.  Suffer  this  to  grow  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  until,  by  the  falling  and  decomposition  of  leaves,  branches, 
and  baric,  and  the  decaying  of  herbs  and  grass,  the  soil  shall  be 
■gain  enriched.    Fell  and  remove  the  pine,  and  oak  and  hickory 
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win  be  again  prodoced.  Portlier.  lo  tbe  same  steles,  eat  down  a 
pine  forest,  that  has  occapied  tbe  ground  forages,  and  tbe  succeed- 
ing growth  will  be  oak  and  bickorj.  In  New  Jersej,  several  flou^ 
isbing  nurseries  of  joung  oaks,  prodoeed  in  tbis  wray,  exist,  tt 
present,  in  tbe  centre  of  extensile  fotests  of  pinew  Nor,  we  repeat, 
can  tbe  severest  scrutiny  detect,  in  tbe  soil,  eiiber  pine  seeds  in  tbe 
one  case,  or  acorns  or  bjckorj-niits  in  tbe  otber.  Are  we  asked 
the  cause  of  these  changes  of  regeuble  productions?  The  answer 
seems  easj.  In  tbe  places  specified,  pine  is  tbe  native  growth  of  a 
poor  sandk  soil;  and  oak  and  hickory,  of  tbe  same  sort,  when  some- 
what enriched  by  tbe  dissolution  of  vegetable  matter.  Impoverish 
tbe  soil,  therefore,  where  oak  and  hickory  have  grown,  and  yon  fit 
it  Ibr  pine.  Fertilize  that  which  has  produced  pine,  acid  you  adapt 
it  to  the  production  of  oak  and  hickory.*' 

Tbe  following,  to  tbe  same  purport,  n  quoted  from  Judge  Peters, 

in  tbe  ^  Memoirs  of  tbe  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society." 

^  Intelligent  surveyors,  who  have  been  occupied  in  nmning  o«t 
new  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  and  otber  states,  remark,  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  a  total  change  of  timber,  in  many  extensive  districts  of 
wildemesau  They  discover,  by  tbe  fiillen  timber,  that  tbe  present 
fi^rest  treey  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  tl^  former  i^rowth. 
Those  prostrate  are,  in  many  instances,  of  tbe  resinous  tribe,  where 
those  of  a  totally  different  kind  are  growing,  of  enormous  dimensions. 

^  In  my  own  memory,  a  total  change  of  timber  baa  occurred,  in 
a  tract  of  my  own,  containing  about  800  acres,  in  Northampton 
county.  Previously  to  our  revolution,  I  knew  it  to  be  covered  with 
pitch  pine.  It  was  called  the  ptne  traH,  This  growth  of  timber 
having  been  blown  down  by  a  tornado,  was  consumed  by  fires  dl 
the  woods.  It  is  now  entirely  reclotbed  with  oak,  hickory,  and 
other  valuable  and  well  grown  and  thriving  tin»ber;  and  scarcely  a 
jrnie  tree  is  to  be  seen.  I  can  give  within  my  own  knowledge,  sev- 
eral  instances  similar,  but  of  less  extent.  One,  of  a  fine  grove  of 
white  pines^  thrown  up  sponianeouily^  on  oU  fiddM^  where  no  tim- 
ber of  that  species  had  originally  grown;  and  far  from  any  such 
timber.  Another,  of  a  large  body  of  valuable  ckeMtmU^  where  a 
person,  now  living,  has  reaped  wheat  and  other  grain;  and  where 
oak  and  hickory  had  been  the  precedent  growth;  and  no  timber  of 
tbe  latter  kind  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  a^iacent  lands.** 

From  the  same  source  we  are  told  that 

*<  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  tbe  white  pine  sprang  up 
gponkmeously  in  Duxborough,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  without 
having  been  previously  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  man  still  living,  who  had  a 
perfect  recollection  of  the  first  pine  that  ever  made  its  appearance 
Id  tbe  township:  whereas,  at  present,  that  plant  constitutes  an  eighth 
part  of  the  timber  of  tbe  place. 
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^^  In  ^  Mackenzie's  Voyages'  in  North  Artierica,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  clause.  'It  is  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  land  covered  with  spruce  pine  and  white  ^rch^ 
when  laid  waste  by  fire,  should  subsequently  produce  nothing  but 
poplars^  where  none  of  that  species  of  tree  was  previously  found.' 
To  agriculturists,  in  new  settlements,  it  is  perfectly  known,  that 
from  the  spots  on  which  they  burn  their  brush-heaps  and  log-heaps, 
when  they  are  clearing  their  ground,^new  plants  spring  up,  entirely 
different  from  any  others  in  the  neighbourhood;  different  indeed 
from  any  others  existing  in  the  country,  except  in  similar  situations. 
It  is  further  known  that,  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  if  a  tract  of  uncultivated  land  be  cleared  of 
its  timber  and  undergrowth,  and  enclosed  by  a  fence,  it  will  be 
covered,  in  a  year  or  two,  with  a  spontaneous  crop  of  white  clover. 
In  this  way  a  good  pasture  of  that  plant  may  be  formed,  where  not 
a  leaf  of  it  had  previously  appeared.  In  many  parts  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain  region,  a  piece  of  new  ground,  treated  in  the  same  man- 
Bcr,  produces  spontaneously  a  crop  of  timothy.  Nor  can  either 
clover^  timothy,  their  roots  or  seeds,  be  found  in  those  places  before 
they  are  cleared.  Other  facts  to  the  same  purport  could  be  cited 
in  hosts.  It  might  seem  superfluous  to  add,  that  theykre^directlj 
opposed  to  our  author's  hypothesis,  respecting  the  production  and 
diffusion  of  vegetables.  The  earth  was  not  made  to  be  barren,  but 
to  be  the  fruitful  home  of  something  possessed  of  life.  It  does 
seem,  therefoiie,  that  when  a  spot  of  ground  becomes  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  certain  vegetables,  those  vegetables 
spontaneously  arise  in  it,  precisely  as  other  effects  proceed  from 
their  causes." 

'Dr  CaJdwell,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr  Pritchard,  holds  the 
Mlowing  ones. 

**  Certain  species  of  vegetables  abound  in  certain  places,  not  be- 
eause  their  progenitors  were  created  in  pairs  or  singly,  and  planted 
there;  bat  t>ecause  in  soil,  climate,  situation,  exposure,  and  other 
circamstances,  those  places  were  best  adapted  to  their  original  pro* 
duction,  their  growth  and  propagation.  On  this  principle,  aquatic 
regious  gave  birth  spontaneously  to  aquatic  plants,  mountain  regions 
to  mountain  plants,  and  plains  and  valleys  to  the  plants  which  cover 
them.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  of  the  Doctor's  reasoning 
and  of  ours.  He  will,  in  a  particular  manner,  determine  which  of 
the  two  comports  best  with  that  unbroken  aptitude,  and  uniform 
connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  which  we  every  where  witness 
throughout  the  works  of  nature." 

ITie  views  of  Dr  Pritchard  respecting  the  origin  and  diffusion  of 

animals  are  identical  with  those  advanced  respecting  vegetables. 

*^  In  given  regions  he  finds  certain  animals  more  abundant  than  in 
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any  othen,  and  these  he  conaidera  as  the  primitive  homes  of  tbor 
original  projectors."  -  To  this  Dr  Caldwell  re|dies: 

^  In  the  same  region  we  find  an  abondaoce  of  engles,  hawks  of 
▼arioos  species,  owls,  woWes,  foxes,  wildcats,  rahbits,  hares,  squir- 
rds,  partridges,  pheasants,  doves,  blackiurds,  sparrows,  finches,  and 
many  others,  both  qoadropeds^md  hirds.  According  to  cnir  author^ 
notion,  this  region  most  have  been  the  place  of  formation  and  ori- 
ginal residence  of  the  first  progenitors  of  all  these  animals.  Let  os 
suppoee  a  male  and  female  of  each  kind  to  have  been  thos  created, 
and  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  What  m«l  have 
been  the  issue?  To  render  an  answer  to  this  question  can  puzzle 
no  one.  Every  child  is  master  of  it.  The  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
must  have  soon  died  of  hunger,  without  enjoying  a  single  meil,  or 
have  killed  and  made  food  of  the  others,  and  then  died  for  want  of 
more.  Their  death,  firom  famine,  was  inevitable.  And  even  the 
smaller  birds  and  quadrupeds,  that  are  not  deemed  predacious,  if 
not  thus  devoured  by  their  enemies,  must  have  first  eaten  up  the 
pair*  of  insects,  worms,  and  plants,  of  the  district,  and  then  £ed 
of  hunger  themselves.  In  a  short  time  the  earth  would  have  been 
as  destitute  of  living  beings,  as  it  was  when  first  called  into  existence. 
Thus  would  this  scheme  of  creation  have  failed;  and  the  Deity,  pro* 
fiting  by  experience,  must  have  tried  another.  An  hypothesis  more 
triumphant  in  folly,  or  more  arrogant  in  pretension,  than  one  which 
thus  virtually  questions  the  wisdom  of  Heaven,  eannot  be  imagined. 
And  its  absurdity  is  augmented  not  a  little  by  the  consideration, 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  it,  its  author  is  compelled  to  de- 
rive from  singly  individuals  ur  pairs,  every  mosqueto,  gnat,  maggot, 
mite,  and  animalcuium  infusorium,  that  has  existed  since  the  flood ! 
For  he  does  not  believe  in  spontaneous  generation  ataU;  but  adheres 
to  the  maxim  omnia  ab  ovo.  Hence  he  has  recourse  to  his  first 
pairs  of  insects  and  worms,  as  well  as  of  human  beings,  and  repre- 
sents the  Deity  as  their  especial  manufacturer.  We  shall  dismiss 
this  subject  with  a  single  remark.  However  rich  our  author  may 
\fe  ill  the  knowledge  of  individual  facts  and  events,  he  appears  to 
have  attended  but  little  to  their  relations  as  cause  and  efiecL 
Although  learned,  therefore,  as  a  historian,  and  well  informed  as  a 
naturalist,  we  cannot  pronounce  him  able,  as  a  philosopher.^ 

Dr  Caldwell  admits 'the  correctness  of  Dr  Pritchard^s  definition  of 
the  term  species.  ^^  It  includes,"  says  Dr  P.,  *'  only  one  circum- 
stance, namely,  an  original  distinctness  and  cemUuU  iranswdssum 
of  any  character.  A  race  of  animals  or  plants,  marked  by  any 
peculiarities  of  structure,  which  have  always  been  constant  and  un* 
deviating,  constitutes  a  species;  and  two  races  are  considered  as 
,  specifically  different^  if  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
some  peculiarities,  which  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired. 
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or  the  other  to  have  lost,  through  any  knoum  operation  of  physical 
causes;  for  we  are  hence  led  to  conclude  that  the  tribes  thus  dis- 
tinguished cannot  have  sprung  from  the  same  original  stock.^* 
Vol.  I.  pp.  90,  91. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  detailed  criteria  laid  down  by  Dr  P.  of 
sameness  of  race.  These  are,  according  to  him ,  similarity  of  physical 
habits  and  character,  subjection  to  the  same  diseases,  resemblance 
of  animal  faculties,  instincts  and  habits;  ready  admixture  of  breeds' 
In  a  state  of  nature;  analogy  between  the  varieties  of  form,  colour 
and  the  organization  of  parts,  and  changes  of  complexion  by  time 
and  climate  or  from  fortuitous  circumstances.  On  each  criterion 
Dr  Caldwell  offers  in  succession  critical  comments,  which  to  our 
minds  greatly  impugn  the  positions  of  Dr  Pritchard.  We  pass  on 
to  the  main  topic,  on  which  we  have  the  following  -pertinent  obser- 
vations by  the  author  of  the  ^^  Thoughts.*' 

^^  For  the  illustration  of  this  topic,  let  us  suppose  the  original  stock 
of  mankind  to  have  been  the  Caucasian,  from  which  have  descended 
at  least  three  distinct  and  well  marked  varieties,  the  Mongolian, 
the  African,  and  the  American  Indian.  From  this  simple  begin- 
ning our  author  has  to  people  the  world  with  its  present  races  of 
men.  Let  us  see  how  he  will  proceed,  and  vanquish  the  difficul- 
ties he  will  have  to  encounter. 

^^  One  of  three  events  must  first  take  place,  neither  of  which  is 
within  the  compass  of  probability  ;  we  might  say  possibility^  and 
inconsistency  with  the  laws  which  govern  such  occurrences,  defy 
contradiction.  A  Caucasian  father  and  mother  must  do  what  such 
a  pair  never  has  done,  give  birth  to  a  true  Mongolian,  African,  or 
Indian  infant.  Nor  will  one  be  sufficient.  They  must  produce  a 
pair,  male  and  female,  otherwise  the  race  cannot  be  established. 
For  the  natural  and  healthy  issue  of  a  Caucasian  and  a  Mongolian, 
an  African,  or  an  Indian,  is  necessarily  a  mixed  breed,  and  does  not 
belong  to  any  race.  The  commencement  of  each  new  race  re- 
quired a  concurrence  of  the  same  contingencies — the  production  of 
a  male  and  female  infant,  of  the  same  race  with  each  other,  but  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  parents. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  difficulties  our  author  has  to  encounter,  in 
his  scheme  of  peopling  the  earth,  as  we  find  it.  We  will  suppose 
them  vanquished,  and  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  pair  of  African, 
Mongolian,  or  Indian  infants,  the  offspring  of  Caucasian  parents. 
If  this  pair  remain  among  the  Caucasians,  they  cannot  propagate  a 
different  race,  in  its  original  purity.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  will  unite  for  that  purpose,  in  as  much  as  their  predilections 
will  more  probably  take  another  direction.  But  although  they  may 
thus  unite  and  have  issue,  it  cannot  be  admitted,  because  it  does  not 
Vol.  XII.— 2  Z 
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comport  with  experience,  that  their  descendants  will  always  inter- 
marry with  each  other.  They  will  cohabit  with  Caucasians,  and 
the  offspring  will  be  mongrel.  Our  author  must,  therefore,  separate 
them  from  their  parental  stock,  and  remove  tbem  to  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  they  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  intercourse  for  ages. 
In  no  other  way  can  he  establish  a  completely  different  race.  But, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  existence  of  man,  when  geography  wu 
unknown,  how  the  descendants  of  an  original  stock  coiud  have 
wandered  thus  remotely  from  their  primitive  home,  through  unex- 
plored and  trackless  regions,  and  amidst  the  perils  of  death  from 
starvation,  beasts  of  prey,  and  other  accidents,  is  a  problem  whose 
solution  we  leave  to  others.  Nothing  but  compulsion  could  have 
led  to  such  an  attempt  at  migration,  nor  could  any  thing  but  a  mira- 
cle have  rendered  it  successful.  « 

''  If,  with  some  writers,  we  suppose  the  primitive  stock  of  mankind 
to  have  been  the  African,  the  same  difficulties  must  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  production  of  the  Caucasian.  But  admitting  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  of  man  to  be  correct  as  to  locality,  the  suppo- 
sition that  Adam  and  Eve  were  negroes  is  highly  improhablej  not  to  use 
a  stronger  term.  Within  the  reach  of  history  there  have  been  no 
Africans  in  the  supposed  region  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  Nor  is  the 
climate  of  the  country  suitable  to  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined, therefore,  that  the  Deity,  having  so  peculiarly  favoured  and 
honoured  man,  by  creating  him  ^  after  his  own  image,^  would  sully 
his  kindness,  by  placing  him  in  a  r^idence  unadapted  to  his  nature. 

^^  But  we  have  yet  another  objection  to  our  author's  hypothesis. 
Why  did  his  fancied  deviation  from  an  original  stock  produce  but 
three  or  four  different  races?  Accident  being  unlimited,  why  has 
not  the  number  been  multiplied?  In  a  particular  manner,  why  did 
the  event  occur  only  in  early  times?  Human  nature  is  the  same 
now  that  it  has  been  for  thousands  of  years.  Wherefore  is  it,  then, 
that  new  races  do  not  start  up,  at  present,  as  well  as  formerly?  No 
such  phenomenon  has  occurred  within  the  memory  of  man,  or  the 
reach  of  history.  Tradition  speaks  of  migrations,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  wars.  So  do  poetry  and  fable.  But,  on  the  subject 
of  the  production  of  new  races  of  men,  even  they  are  silent.  Every 
race  believes  itself  original,  and  consider  others  as  the  result 
of  degeneracy.  But  none  designates  the  time  when  the  degeneracy 
began,  or  the  causes  that  led  to  it. 

^'  According  to  our  author's  principles  of  analogy,  new  races 
ought  to  occur  now,  much  oflener  than  at  an  earlier  period.  He 
asserts,  we  believe  correctly,  that  varieties  arise  much  more  fre- 
quently in  domesticated  animals,  than  in  wild  ones  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. But  civilization  is  to  man  what  domestication  is  to  horses, 
oxen,  camels,  dogs,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  and  poultry.  Man- 
kind are  much  more  civilized  now  than  they  were  severnLlhoosand 
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years  ago.  The  production  of  new  races,  therefore,  should  be 
more  frequent. 

^^  Our  author's  attempt  to  sustain  his  hypothesis  by  a  reference  to 
the  occasional  appearance  of  albinos,  is  futile.  There  exists  no  na- 
tion or  tribe  of  albinos.  Nor  if  there  did,  do  they  constitute  a 
distinct  race.  The  difference  which  makes  them  is  superficial ;  a 
matter  of  mere  colour,  and  nothing  more.  Complexion  excepted, 
an  African  albino  is  a  real  African,  and  a  Caucasian  albino  a  real 
Caucasian.  Nor  do  albinos  always  propagate  their  like.  The  de- 
scendants of  those  from  an  African  stock  are  as  of\en  black  as  white; 
while  such  as  are  of  Caucasian  descent  produce  frequently  perfect 
Caucasians.  Let  a  colony  of  albinos  be  planted  in  an  uninhabited 
island,  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind  being  prohibited, 
and  a  new  race  will  not  be  the  product.  In  every  thing  except  co- 
lour, which  will  be  mixed,  the  descendants  will  be  identified  with 
the  original  stock. 

But  we  have  a  further  objection  to  the  ground  on  which  Dr  Prit- 
chard  refers  to  the  albino  variety,  in  support  of  his  hypothesis. 
Albinism  is  a  disease ;  at  least  an  infirmity.  It  consists  in  a  want 
of  what  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  man — that  fine  mucous  tiss- 
ue, which  lies  between  the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin,  and  gives  the 
natural  and  healthy  complexion.  Nor  are  albinos  so  vigorous  and 
hardy  as  the  more  perfect  individuals  of  the  races  from  which  they 
spring.  They  are  less  capable  of  sustaining  excessive  heat,  cold, 
exposure  and  fatigue.  From  a  deficiency  of  the  dark  pigment  on 
the  iris,  they  are  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  intolerant  of  light. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  constitutional  infirmity,  they  become  pre- 
maturely old,  and  are  rarely  long-lived.  We  do  not  recollect  an 
instance  to  the  contrary.  Instead  of  constituting,  then,  a  new  and 
distinct  race,  as  Dr  Pritchard  seems  inclined  to  allege  they  do,  albi- 
nos are  but  enfeebled  individuals  of  an  original  race." 

Examining  the  subject  on  chronological  data,  Dr  C.  makes  the 
following  remarks: 

**  According  to  accredited  dates,  it  is  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy  nine  years  since  Noah  and  his  family  came  out  of  the 
ark.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race;  and  the 
correctness  of  the  belief  there  is  no  ground  to  question.  We  shall 
assume  it,  therefore,  as  a  truth,  without  adducing  the  reasons  which 
seem  to  sustain  it.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  ago,  a  nation  of  Ethiopians  is  known  to  have  existed.  Their 
skins,  of  course,  were  dark,  and  they  differed  widely  from  Cauca- 
sians in  many  other  particulars.  They  migrated  from  a  remote 
country,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt. 
Supposing  that  people  to  have  been  of  the  stock'  of  Noah,  the 
elMge  must  have  been  completed,  and  a  new  race  formed,  in  seven 
buDdrecfUnd  thirty-three  years,  and  probably  in  a  much  shorter  pe- 
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riod.  And  near  three  thousand  years  ago  the  Greeks  bad  a  know- 
ledge of  a  nation  of  people  with  a  black  skin,  thick  lips,  and  wooUj 
hair.  Since  the  earliest  period  of  bistoiy,  therefore,  the  present 
races  of  mankind  have  existed.  The  relation  of  these  facta  to  the 
present  discussion  will  appear  hereafter.*' 

The  notice  of  the  differences  between  the  two  most  marked  races, 
the  Caucasian  or  white,  and  the  African  or  black,  is  as  follows: 

'^  Under  the  term  African,  we  shall  include  the  Hottentots,  the 
Boscbesemen,  and  the  Papuas,  or  negroes  of  Oceanica. 

^^  The  general  diversity  between  the  Caucasian  and  the  African 
races  is  composed,  like  other  aggregates,  of  many  subordinate  ones. 
It  is  corporeal  and  mental.  The  former  consists  of  differences  in 
colour,  texture,  and  figure;  the  latter,  in  intellect  and  moral  feeling. 
The  difference  of  colour  is  almost  universally  represented  to  be 
seated  alone  in  the  rete-mucosum.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  seated 
in  both  the  rete-mucosum  and  the  cuticle,  the  latter  being  consider- 
ably darker,  as  well  as  thicker,  in  the  African,  than  it  is  in  the 
Caucasian.  The  difference  of  texture  exists  chiefly  in  the  hair  and 
some  of  the  bones,  the  former  being,  in  the  African,  much  more 
harsh  and  horny,  and  the  latter  denser,  harder,  and  heavier.  The 
difference  of  figure  arises  principally  from  the  shape  of  the  bones, 
their  modes  of  articulation,  and  the  form  of  the  muscles;  to  which 
might  be  added,  the  form  of  the  brain,  that  organ  being  known  to 
give  shape  to  the  scull. 

^^  As  respects  the  colours  of  the  two  races,  our  analysis  shall  be 
brief.  The  Caucasian  is  fair  and  ruddy,  and  the  African  black,  or 
of  a  deep  and  dusky  brown.  The  ruddiness  of  the  former  race 
arises  from  the  tinge  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  true  skin,  being  visible  through  the  rete-mucosum  and  the 
cuticle,  both  of  which  are  very  thin,  and  somewhat  transparent. 
The  colour  of  the  latter  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  secretion  of  a 
dark  pigment,  by  the  vessels  of  the  true  skin,  and  its  deposition  in 
the  cells  of  the  rete-mucosum.  This  pigment  appears  through  the 
cuticle,  which,  although,  as  already  stated,  much  thicker  and  darker 
than  in  the  Caucasian,  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  show  what  is 
beneath  it.  In  the  African,  the  rete-mucosum  is  comparatively 
thick;  whence  arises  the  softness  of  his  skin  to  the  touch.  When 
the  human  skin  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  exhibits  a  great 
number  of  small  sulci,  or  depressed  lines,  meeting  and  intersecting 
each  other  at  different  angles,  with  elevations  between  them;  the 
whole  resembling  somewhat  the  surface  of  a  bed-quilt.  These  ele- 
vations are  much  fuller,  and  in  stronger  relief  in  the  African  than 
in  the  Caucasian.  In  the  former  they  resemble  the  interstices  of  a 
bed-quilt  stuffed;  in  the  latter,  without  stuffing.  The  skin  of  the 
African  generates  less  heat  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  its  tem- 
perature is  therefore  lower.     We  ought  rather  to  say,  that  it  more 
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powerfully  and  successfully  resists  the  action  of  heat  from  without, 
tending  to  raise  its  temperature.  It  resists  a  low  temperature  with 
less  power.  Hence  the  superior  fitness  of  the  former  for  hot  cli- 
mates, and  of  the  latter  for  cold  ones.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  difference  between  the  skins  of  these  two  races  is 
great— much  greater,  we  apprehend,  than  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be. 

<^  The  same  is  true  as  relates  to  the  hair.  But  the  precise  differ- 
ence here  cannot  be  adequately  made  known  in  words.  To  be 
fully  understood,  it  must  be  seen.  The  hair  of  the  two  races  must 
be  examined  with  a  microscope.  The  difference  in  texture  and 
character  will  then  appear  not  only  manifest  but  striking.  As 
already  stated,  the  African  hair,  although  smeared  with  an  unctuous 
and  soflening  secretion,  will  be  found  to  be  harsh,  crisp,  and  horny, 
and  rough  from  a  multitude  of  projecting  points.  That  of  the 
Caucasian,  although  less  unctuous,  is  much  more  pliant,  soil  and 
smooth.  It  is  also  more  distinctly  fibrous  in  its  texture  than  the 
other.  "  In  fact,  the  two  productions  are  as  different  from  each 
other,  in  their  general  appearance,  we  might  say  much  more  so, 
than  many  plants  are,  which  botanists  refer  to  different  species. 

^*But  the  difference  between  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems 
of  the  two  races  is  still  more  plain  and  striking,  because  the  parts 
are  larger,  and  can  be  more  easily  examined  and  compared.  In 
the  African,  the  bones  of  the  head  are  thicker,  more  compact,  and, 
therefore,  stronger  and  heavier,  than  in  the  Caucasian,  and  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium  much  smaller.  The  forehead  being  narrower 
and  more  retreating,  the  sincipital  region  is  inferior  in  its  capacity, 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  occipital.  The  orbitar  cavities  are 
wider  and  deeper,  and  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
bones  larger  and  more  projecting.  Although  the  nose  is  short  and 
depressed,  its  cavities  are  more  capacious,  and  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  spread  over  a  more  extensive  surface  than  in  the  Caucasian. 
The  upper  maxillary  bone  is  much  broader  and  stronger,  and  pro- 
jects more  forward  and  outward,  and  the  under  one,  being  also 
thicker  and  stronger,  but  narrower  in  its  body,  and  inclined  outward 
to  meet  the  other,  has  no  projection  to  form  a  chin.  Hence,  in 
correspondence  with  the  shape  of  the  maxillary  bones,  the  African 
has  an  upper  lip  of  unusual  depth  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  an 
under  one  uncommonly  short  from  the  mouth  downward,  and  in- 
stead of  projecting,  like  that  of  the  Caucasian,  his  chin  retreats. 
In  the  strictness  of  technical  language,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  a  chio.  Corresponding  with  the  direction  of  his  maxillary 
bones,  his  teeth  point  obliquely  outward,  while  those  of  the  Cauca« 
sian  are  nearly  perpendicular.  Nor  is  their  position  the  only  re- 
spect in  which  they  differ  from  the  teeth  of  the  Caucasian.  They 
are  larger,  stronger,  sharper,  further  apart,  and  covered  with  a 
thicker  and  firmer  enamel.     The  cuspidati  are  more  truly  canine. 
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and  the  projections  from  the  grinding  surfiicesof  themoUres  bolder 
and  more  pointed.  In  fine,  they  resemble  much  more  the  teeth  of 
the  ape,  and  are  better  fitted  for  cutting  and  tearing.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  general  structure  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts,  the 
African's  mouth  or  muzzle  projects  considerably  beyond  his  note. 
To  this  may  be  added,  as  a  further  diversity,  in  an  important  organ, 
that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  his  brain  lies  behind  a  perpendi- 
cular  line  drawn  from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  while,  in  the  Caucasian,  the  portions  on  each  side  of  such 
a  line  are  much  more  nearly  equal. 

^^Corresponding  in  their  character  to  the  maxillary  bones  and 
the  teeth,  the  muscles  appropriated  to  the  mofement  of  those  parti, 
are  much  larger  and  stronger  in  the  African  than  in  the  Caucasian. 
Hence  the  superior  power  and  dexterity  of  the  former  in  biting  and 
chewing  hard  substances.  We  once  knew  an  African,  who,  in 
combats  with  his  fellow  servants,  was  almost  as  dangerous  in  his 
snaps  as  a  dog.  To  sever  a  finger  or  a  thumb,  or  to  take  a  mouth- 
ful  of  flesh  from  the  arm  or  the  shoulder,  was  the  act  of  but  a  mo- 
ment. Af\er  what  we  have  said,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  re- 
quires a  severer  blow  on  the  head  to  fell  an  African,  or  fracture  his 
scull,  than  it  does  to  produce  a  similar  effect  on  a  Caucasian  of  the 
same  size  and  strength. 

*'*'  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  bones  of  the  head.  The 
foramen  magnum,  in  the  occipital  bone,  is  larger  in  the  African 
than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  passes  through  it  and  fills  it,  is 
also  larger,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  nerves.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  African  generally  are  larger  in  proportion  to  his  brain,  than 
those  of  the  Caucasian.  In  this  he  resembles  the  inferior  animals, 
occupying  a  station  between  them  and  the  individuals  of  the  race 
with  which  we  are  contrasting  him.  Nor  is  his  head  equally  well 
balanced  on  the  spinal  column.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  condyles 
of  the  OS  occipitis,  which  rest  on  the  atlas,  that  the  portion  of  the 
head  behind  them  preponderates  over  that  which  is  before.  This, 
added  to  the  sloping  of  the  forehead  backward,  gives  to  the  African 
countenance  that  upward  direction  which  it  is  known  to  possess. 
While  the  front  line  of  the  Caucasian  countenance  is  nearly  perpen- 
dicular,-that  of  the  African  falls  far  behind  the  perpendicular,  making 
with  it  an  angle  of  many  degrees. 

"  The  difference  between  the  upper  extremities  of  the  African 
and  the  Caucasian  are  peculiarly  striking.  In  the  former  the  cla- 
vicle is  rather  shorter  and  more  crooked  than  in  the  latter,  while,  in 
proportion  to  his  height,  the  arm  is  longer.  An  African  of  five  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches  has  an  arm  considerably  longer  than  a  Cauca- 
sian of  six  feet.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  African  the  forearm  is 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  humerus  than  in  the  Caucasian.     His 
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hand,  which  is  not  so  large,  is  more  bony  and  tendinous,  and  less 
muscular,  and  his  fingers  are  longer,  slenderer,  and  less  fleshy. 
Hence  when  he  strikes  with  his  knuckles,  in  combat,  he  so  fre- 
quently cuts  his  antagonist,  while  the  Caucasian  only  bruises;  or,  at 
least,  cuts  less  severely,  by  a  blow  of  the  same  force.  His  nails 
project  more  over  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  are  thicker  and  more 
adunque,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  claws.  The  veins  of 
his  hand  are  smaller,  we  believe  fewer,  and  differently  distributed. 
From  the  small  amount  of  blood,  which  circulates  through  it,  the 
hand  of  the  African  is  rarely  very  warm. 

^^  In  the  African  the  bony  fabric  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
trunk  is  firmer  than  in  the  Caucasian,  and  differently  shaped.  The 
ribs  are  thicker  and  stronger,  and  so  formed  and  placed,  as  to  flatten 
the  chest  at  -the  sides,  narrow  it  before,  and  deepen  it  somewhat, 
from  the  stemuro  to  the  spine. 

^^  Descending  to  another  important  part  of  the  body,  w«  find  fur« 
ther  difierences.  In  the  African  of  both  sexes,  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  slenderer  than  in  the  Caucasian.  In  the  male  African 
that  cavity  is  lese  capacious,  and  in  the  female  more  so,  than  in  the 
male  and  female  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Nor  is  it  in  the  bony  struc- 
ture only  of  this  portion  of  the  body  that  a  diflerence  exists.  The 
muscles  also  are  dissimilar.  In  the  African,  the  muscles  that  cover 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  are  less  full  than  in  the  Caucasian,  while  those 
that  cover  it  behind  are  more  so.  Hence  the  narrowness  of  the 
hips  of  the  former,  from  side  to  side,  and  the  ungraceful  projection 
of  the  nates  backward.  Corresponding  to  that  of  the  hips,  the 
form  of  the  whole  African  thigh  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
Caucasian.  It  is  more  flat  laterally,  thinner  from  side  to  side,  and 
deeper  from  front  to  rear. 

^^  In  the  two  races  the  lower  extremities  are,  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions, the  reverse  of  the  upper.  In  their  entire  measurement, 
they  are  shorter  in  the  African  than  in  the  Caucasian,  while  the 
thigh,  which  corresponds  to  the  humerus,  is  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  leg,  which  is  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the  forearm.  The 
superior  length  of  the  African  thigh  in  proportion  to  the  leg,  is  a 
point  which  has  received  from  naturalists  but  little  attention.  Yet 
it  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  present  inquiry.  The  diflerence  in 
the  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  two  races, 
which  is  somewhat  striking,  can  be  learnt  only  by  inspection.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  such  as  to  produce  in  the 
African  a  perceptible  flexure  of  the  limb,  at  the  knee,  in  a  forward 
direction.  His  lower  extremity,  therefore,  is  not  so  straight  as  that 
of  the  Caucasian.  The  diflerence  in  the  bones  of  the  leg  is  great, 
and  we  might  add,  peculiarly  characteristic.  In  the  Caucasian,  the 
tibia  or  large  bone  is  straight,  and  the  fibula  or  small  one  somewhat 
crooked.  In  the  Afirican  the  reverse  is  true.  By  a  bend  a  little 
above  its  middle,  the  tibia  is  gibbous  in  front,  whilst  the  fibula  is 
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straighter  than  in  the  CaucasiaD.  In  the  two  races  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  are  also  very  different  This  is  more  especiaUy  the  case 
with  the  gastrocnemii.  In  the  African  the  belly  of  these  muscles  is 
small,  and  situated  near  the  hock,  while  their  slenderer  portions  and 
the  tendo  Achillis,  which  is  attached  to  them,  are  long.  This  gifei 
to  the  limb  a  very  unsightly  form.  In  the  Caucasian  the  belly  of 
the  gastrocnemii  is  full  and  round,  and  situated  lower,  so  as  to  be- 
stow on  the  leg  its  fine  proportions  and  elegant  shape.  Here  tba 
tendo  Achillis  is  short. 

^^  In  the  size  and  form  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  their  articala- 
tion  with  those  of  the  leg,  the  African  differs  widely  from  the  Cau- 
casian. His  OS  calcis,  in  particular,  is  much  longer,  less  rounded 
and  malleolaled  at  its  posterior  extremity,  clumsily  attached  to  the 
astragalus,  and  points  almost  directly  backwards.  The  metatarsal 
and  tarsal  bones  are  also  larger,  and  so  united  as  to  form  surfaces 
nearly  plain  on  both  their  upper  and  under  sides.  His  toes, 
like  his  fingers,  are  longer,  slenderer,  and  less  fleshy  than  those  of 
the  Caucasian,  and  his  toe-nails  thicker  and  stronger,  and  more  pro- 
jecting and  adunque.  From  a  want  of  fleshiness  in  its  muscles,  his 
entire  foot  is  bony  and  tendinous,  and  its  blood  vessels  are  small. 
Such  are  the  leading  difierences  in  detail.  In  the  aggregate,  they 
render  the  foot  of  the  African  longer,  broader,  flatter,  harder,  and 
much  more  projecting  and  pointed  behind  its  junction  with  the  leg 
than  that  of  the  Caucasian.  His  foot  and  leg  resemble  somewhat 
a  mattock  and  its  handle;  broad  before,  and  long,  narrow  and  sharp 
behind.  His  toes  also  turn  so  much  outward,  that  when  he  walks, 
the  inside  of  his  foot  is  almost  in  front.  Owing  to  its  scantier  sup- 
ply of  blood,  his  foot  is  more  easily  chilled  and  injured  by  frost,  than 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasian.  In  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
then,  the  teeth,  the  maxillary  bones  with  their  muscles,  and  the  head 
generally,  the  difierences  between  the  two  races  of  men  are  nume- 
rous and  great.  But  it  is  particularly  to  those  parts  of  the  system 
that  the  zoologist  directs  his  attention,  when  looking  for  marks  to 
settle  his  classification.  Animals  very  much  alike  in  other  parts, 
are  referred  to  difierent  species  and  even  genera,  on  account  of 
striking  dissimilarities  in  these. 

^^  But  all  the  differences  between  the  two  races  are  not  yet  enu- 
merated. In  the  African  the  stomach  is  rounder  and  the  blood  of 
a  darker  colour  than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  In  their  genital  organs 
they  also  difier  much  from  each  other.  In  the  African  the  penis  is 
larger,  and  the  testes  smaller,  and  he  has  no  frenum  pr4gputU. 
These  circumstances  are  the  more  important,  because  they  assimi- 
late him,  in  the  parts  we  are  considering,  to  the  male  ape,  and  other 
inferior  animals.  Indeed,  in  those  organs,  he  resembles  the  ape 
fully  as  much  as  he  does  the  Caucasian.  Nor  is  the  resemblance 
confined  to  them  alone.  It  extends  to  the  head  and  face,  the  arms, 
bands,  especially  the  fingers  and  nails,  the  flatness  of  the  sides  of 
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the  chest,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  muscles  that  cover  thenoy 
the  lateral  flatness  and  thinness  of  the  thigh,  its  depth  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  its  length  compared  to  that  of  the  leg,  the  forward 
bend  of  the  knee,  the  general  form  of  the  foot  and  its  connexion 
with  the  leg,  and  the  length  and  taper  of  the  to^,  together  with  the 
ibrm  and  position  of  the  nails*      In  fine,  let  a  well  formed  Caucar 
■ian,  an  African  possessing  the  real  likeness  of  his  race,  and  a  large 
iHirang-outang   be  placed  along  side  of  each  other,  and  .the  grad^i- 
lion  of  figure,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  will  be  obvious  and  striking. 
The  Caucasian  will  be  most  perfect,  the  African  less  so,  and  the  ape 
the  inferior  of  the  three.     It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  several 
leading   and  characteristic  points,   the  resemblance  between  the 
African  and  the  ourang-outang  will  be  nearly  as  strong,  as  between 
the  former  and  the  Caucasian.      And  if,  for  the  common  African 
£gure,  that  of  the  Boschcseman  or  the  Papua,  be  substituted,  the 
ctrength  of  reflembltmce  to  the  ape  will  be  much  increased.     We 
iiad  once  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  person  of  a  Boscheseman, 
and  we  have  a  lively  recollection  of  our  conviction,  at  the  time,  that 
it  did  not,  in  figure,  stand  more  than  midway  between  the  laige 
oqrang-outang  and  the  Caucasian.     Among  other  peculiarities  of 
form,  that  being  had  a  very  unsightly  projection  of  the  nates,  pro- 
dhiced,  not  en^rely  by  muscle,  but  in  part  by  a  substance  resem- 
bling in  texture  the  protuberance  on  the  bufialo's  shoulder,  or  the 
flMssy  tail  of  the  Thibet  sheep.     We  have  seen  apes  with  a  similar 
production,  only  somewhat  firmer.      Near  to  each  shoulder  of  the 
faoecheaeman  was  anoiher  moss  of  the  same  anomalous  substance. 
We  were  assured  that  both  these^  and  those  on  the  nates,  were  na- 
taral,  and  not  the  result  of  diseased  growth.      The  likeness  of  the 
Boeeheseman  to  the  ape,  in  expression  of  countenance,  as  well  as 
in  shape,  is  so  striking,  as  to  be  recognised  by  every  one.     The 
quick  and  peculiar  movement  of  the  eyes  and  brows,  which  so 
dimigly  charaeterizes  the  ape,  is  practised  also  by  the  human  sav- 
age.     In  White's  essay,  then,  on  the  ^*  Gradation  in  man,''  there  is 
BMiefa  truth,  and   the  author  might  have  carried  hia  comparison 
further  than  he  did. 

**  We  have  already  alluded  to  a  striking  difference,  asserted  by 
the  late  Dr  Grood  to  exist  between  the  vocal  organs  of  man  and 
thoea  of  the  ourang-outang  and  the  pongo.  Of  the  two  latter  he 
Miys,  ^  They  have  a  peculiar  membranous  pouch  connected  with  the 
larynx  or  organ  of  the  voice,  which  belongs  to  no  division  of  man 
wfa«tever,  while  or  black.  The  birynx  itMlf  is,  in  consequence  of 
this,  so  peculiarly  constructed  as  to  render  it  less  capable  even  of  in* 
articulate  sounds,  than  that  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  quadruped.' 
*^  We  do  not  pronounce  this  a  positive  mistake.  But  we  do  con- 
mder  it  highly,  improbable.  Dr  Good's  assertion  is  founded,  we  be- 
lieve exclusivelyy  on  the  authority  of  Camper,  whose  attainments,  as 
a  coaapaiativa  anatomist,  were  superficiaJ.  Mora  than  a  centnry 
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and  a  qnarter  ago,  Dr  Tyson  dissected  an  oarang,  strictly  ecratinu- 
log  its  vocal  organs,  and  the  following  is  bis  report  on  the  snbject 

^<  *  As  to  the  larynx  in  our  pigmy,  unless  I  enumerate  all  the  ca^ 
tilages  that  go  to  form  it,  and  the  muscles  which  serve  to  give  them 
their  motion,  and  the  vessels  which  run  to  and  from  it,'and  the  meoh 
hranes  and  glands;  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  further  add,  but  only 
say,  that  I  found  the  whole  Hrueimre  of  this  pari  exactfy  asiiuie 
man;  and  the  same  too  1  must  say  of  the  os  hyoidea*'  Again  be 
says,  *'  For  the  ape  is  found  provided  by  nature  with  all  thoee  mar- 
vellous organs  of  speech,  with  so  much  exactness,  that  even  the 
three  small  muscles,  which  take  their  rise  from  the  apophyses  sty- 
toides,  are  not  wanting.'  Dr  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  verMcl 
in  the  dissection  of  anthropomorphous  animals,  and  whose  accuracy, 
as  a  comparative  anatomist,  will  not  be  questioned,  testifies  posi- 
tively to  the  same  fact.  Between  the  prgans  of  voice,  in  the  ape 
tribe  and  in  roan,  be  has  found  a  ^  precise  resemblance.*  The  au- 
thority of  Dr  Good,  therefore,  in  bis  ^  Book  of  Nature,'  adds  neitbsr 
strength  nor  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis  he  so  pertinaciously  strug- 
gles to  maintain. 

^^  The  domestic  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the.  hyena,  are  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  difierent  species.  Tet  let  a  skeleton  of  each  be  pre- 
pared, and  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  than  to  distinguish  an  African  frt>m  a  Caucasian  skeleton. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  skeletons  of  the  tiger  and  the  large  Asiatic 
panther.  Indeed  it  is  much  easier  to  distinguish  between  the  skele- 
tons of  a  Boscheseman  and  a  Caucasian,  than  between  those  of  any 
two  species  of  the  cat  kind,  that  are  similar  in  size.  We  may  safely 
add,  that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
African  and  Caucasian  skeletons,  than  between  those  of  tbe  horse 
and  the  ox. 

^^  Such,  then,  are  the  leading  differences  between  these  two  races 
of  mankind,  not  alone  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair  and  skin, 
but  in  many  other  important  organs.  With  the  extent  of  the  effects 
thus  before  us,  let  us  again  advert  to  the  causes,  to  which  they  have 
been  ascribed,  that,  by  a  comparison  of  the  product  with  the  reputed 
source,  we  may  the  better  ascertain  what  degree  of  natural  relation 
exists  between  them." 

^^  It  must  be  shown,"  says  Dr  Caldwell,  ^^  either  that  the  conversion 
of  one  race  into  another  has  been  effected  by  chmate  as  a  positive 
event;  or  that  under  the  influence  of  that  agent,  the  change  is  now 
in  progress,  and  that  from  the  well  known  nature  aud  power  of  tbe 
cause,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  it  will  be  completed." 

To  this  inquiry  he  proceeds  in  the  following  terms: 

^^  That  the  subject  may  be  fkirly  discussed,  we  shall  make,  for  tbe 
occasion,  two  concessions;  that  mankind  are  the  descendants  of  a 
single  pair;  and  that,  as  heretofore  admitted,  that  pair  were  Cauca- 
sians.    Until  changed  by  climate,  their  progeny  were  necessarily 
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of  the  same  race.  To  render  our  disquisition  as  acceptable  as  poss- 
ible, we  shall  moreover  assume,  as  its  basis,  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  propagation  of  man.  According  to  that,  Noah  was  the  ninth 
in  descent  from  Adam;  having  been  born  and  reared  in  the  land  of 
his  forefathers,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  deviated^- 
from  them  in  race.  We  are  authorized,  therefore,  to  assume  it  as 
a  postulate,  that  he  and  his  family  were  Caucasians* 

^^  When  that  household  descended  from  the  ark,  they  were  eight 
in  number,  all  of  the  samie  race,  and  by  them  the  earth  was  to  be 
peopled,  with  the  several  races  which  now  inhabit  it.  As  we  pos- 
sess no  information  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
physical  causes  were  the  same  then  that  they  are  now.  The  influ- 
ence of  climate  was  no  stronger,  and  could  not,  therefore,  in  a 
shorter  time,  produce  in  man  the  changes  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  race.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  in  seven  hundrjsd 
and  thirty-three  years  from  the  time  of  Noah's  debarkation  from  the 
ark,  a  nation  of  the  Ethiopians  existed;  and  a  party  of  them,  migrat- 
ing from  the  Indus,  the  chief  river  of  their  native  country,  settled 
<Mi  the  borders  of  upper  Egypt.  They  had  black  skins,  and  features 
different  from  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  appear,  from  their 
mummies,  to  have  been  Caucasians.  Were  the  changes,  which  thus 
constituted  a  new  race,  the  product  of  climate?  A  reasonable  an- 
swer to  this  question  can  be  derived  only  from  the  effect  of  cUmate, 
at  the  present  time,  and  within  the  period  known  to  history.  And 
it  must  be  negative.  In  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  years,  cli- 
mate cannot  now  produce  a  new  race;  nor  has  it  been  able  to  do  it, 
in  that  period,  for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  ^L  the  following 
facts  do  not  actually  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this^ey  give  to  it 
•acb  strength  of  probability,  as  is  tantamount  to  demonstration. 

^  It  is  near  seventeen  hundred  years  since  the  Jews  were  banished 
fion  their  native  country.  Soon  afterwards  a  colony  of  them  mi- 
grated to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  climate  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Indus,  and  settled  among  a  people  whose  complexion  is 
black.  Their  religion  prohibiting  them  from  intermarrying  with  the 
natives,  they  have  kept  their  blood  unmixed.  The  consequence 
fbmishes,  in  the  present  disquisition,  an  argument  which  we  deem 
unanswerable.  No  change  in  their  race  has  been  produced.  They 
are  as  perfect  Caucasians  now,  as  they  were  when  they  migrated 
from  the  land  of  Judea.  They  were  visited  some  years  ago  bj 
Dr  Claudius  Buchanan,  who  states,  in  his  travels,  that  both  in 
*  complexion  and  features*  they  resemble  very  strikingly  the  Jews 
of  Europe.  If,  then,  in  seventeen  hundred  years,  of  latter  times, 
the  climate  of  India  has  produced  no  change  in  the  Caucasian  race, 
is  it  probable  that  in  seven  hundred  and  Uiirty-three^  years  from  the 
subsidence  of  the  deluge,  it  could  have  so  entirely  revolutionized  it, 
as  to  convert  it  into  another?  We  feel  convinced  that  no  one  of 
iataUigaoce  will  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
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^  It  is  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  jears  since  Persnt,  the  god 
of  whose  inhabitants  was  fire,  sabmitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Ito- 
lemin.  Rather  than  renounce  their  religion,  a  colony  of  the  fin 
worshippers  fled  immediately  to  India,  and  settled  there,  amidst  a 
people  of  a  black  complexion.  Their  descendants  in  that  burning 
region  are  still  known  by  the  names  of  the  Parsees.  Like  the 
Jews,  they  have  been  prevented,  by  their  religiohs  tenets,  from  in- 
termarriages with  the  natives.  No  mixture  of  the  blood,  therefore, 
has  changed  them.  Nor  have  they  been  changed  by  dimate^ 
Colonel  Wilks,  who  is  familiar  with  their  appearance,  ansures  oi 
that  they  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  perfectly  Caucasian  in  complexioB, 
feature,  and  figure,  and  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  people  aroond 

them. 

^*  Three  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the  Portuguese  colonized 
2^guebar  and  Mosarobique,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tropical 
Africa;  and,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  same  places  had  been 
settled,  and  considerable  cities  had  been  built  in  them,  by  large 
bodies  of  Arabian  traders.  But,  although  the  colonists  have  beeo 
greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  deteriorated  in  constitution,  by  the 
sickliness  of  the  climate,  and  although  their  complexion  has  been 
somewhat  darkened  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  no  perceptible  progreas 
has  been  made  in  the  conversion  of  them  into  a  diflerent  race.  In 
feature,  figure,  and  hair,  those  whose  blood  is  onmixed,  are  as  dis- 
similar to  the  Afiican  now,  as  their  ancestors  were,  when  they  mi- 
grated from  Europe.  The  same  is  true  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  settled  in  tropical  America,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Where  their  blood  has  remained  pure,  their 
race  is  unchanged.  They  are  Spaniards  still  in  both  complexion 
and  features.  Of  the  descendants  of  the  English,  who  have  resided 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  several  generations,  the  same  may  be  asserted. 
With  some  loss  of  ruddiness  of  complexion,  their  English  character 
is  still  complete.  The  Moors  have  inhabited  some  parts  of  tropical 
Africa,  time  immemorial;  yet,  neither  in  feature,  complexion,  figure, 
nor  hair,  have  they,  within  a  thousand  yjears,  made  any  more  of  an 
approximation  to  the  negroes,  than  the  negroes  have  to  them. 

^  We  venture  to  say,  then,  and  speak  confidently,  that  no  case 
exists  now,  or  has  ever  existed,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Caucasian 
into  the  African  race,  or  even  of  the  production  of  a  tendency  to  it, 
by  the  influence  of  climate.  Nor  has  the  reverse  event  ever  oc- 
curred. The  African  race  has  never,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
or  the  reach  of  history,  been  changed  by  climate  into  the  Cauca- 
sian; nor  has  the  slightest  tendency  of  the  kind  been  produced  bj 
it.  It  is  nearly  two  centuries  since  the  Africans  were  first  intro- 
duced into  our  own  country.  The  eighth  generation  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock  is  now  living,  and  the  race  is  unchanged.  Thoee  whose 
blood  is  unmixed,  are  as  perfect  Africans  now,  as  their  ycestois 
were,  when  they  left  their  native  country.     As  relates  to.  the  real 
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characteristics  of  race,  their  complexion,  hair,  features,  and  figure, 
are  unaltered.  The  stories  propagated  by  a  few,  and  credited  by 
many,  of  their  approximation  to  the  Caucasian  character,  are 
groundless.  Observation  disavows  them;  and  they  owe  their  being 
to  a  spirit  of  theory,  and  a  resolution  to  maintain  per  fas  ei  nefas^ 
the  hypothesis  of  the  original  unity  of  man.  Eradicate  that  spirit, 
and  negroes  will  be  no  longer  reported  to  be  changing  into  white 
men.  That  many  of  them  are  improved,  in  personal  appearance, 
by  good  fare  and  kind  treatment,  is  true.  So  are  our  horses  and 
oxen.  But  their  raees  continue.  They  are  horses  and  oxen  still. 
Of  the  Africans  in  the  United  States  the  same  is  true.  Yet  had 
they  even  become  lighter-coloured,  the  event  would  not  have  been 
surprising.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  considered  natu- 
raly  in  the  ordinary  line  of  physical  cause  and  effect.  Black  is  the 
natiTe  complexion  of  the  African,  as  fair  and  ruddy  is  of  the  Cau- 
casian. And  the  depth  of  his  colour  is  in  proportion  to  the  sound- 
ness and  vigour  of  his  health.  When  they  are  impaired^  we  know, 
from  observation,  that  his  complexion  becomes  lighter.  Disease 
renders  him  pale,  as  it  does  the  Caucasian.  Remove  him  to  a  cli- 
mate unfavourable  to  hb  constitution,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  health 
and  vigour,  he  will  lose  somewhat  of  the  depth  of  his  glossy  black. 
Had  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  then,  actually  diminished  the 
darkness  of  the  African  complexion,  the  fact  would  have  been  ex- 
plicable on  the  principles  here  stated,  without  being  referred  to  any 
tendency  to  a  change  of  race.  But  although  negroes  are  best 
adapted  to  a  tropical  climate,  where  the  temperature  is  uniform  and 
high,  yet  our  hot  and  long  summers  make  such  amends  for  our  cold 
but  slftcirt  winters,  that  they  retain,  in  the  United  States,  both  their 
health  and  complexion.  We  have  seen  many  American-born 
Africans,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  generations,  whose  depth  and 
glossiness  of  colour  would  render  them  remarkable  in  the  country 
of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  the  real  character  of  their  hair,  features, 
and  figure,  any  more  changed  than  the  colour  of  their  skin.  If 
their  hair  is  longer,  it  is  because  they  cover  it,  comb  it,  and  are 
otherwise  careful  of  it;  circumstances  which,  at  the  same  time,  add 
to  its  bhickness.  In  house-servants,  who  are  well  clothed,  cleanly, 
and  healthy,  and  who  receive  a  full  supply  of  nourishing  food,  both 
the  skin  and  hair  are  darker  than  in  those  who  labour  nearly  naked 
hi  the  field.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  some  contend,  that  the 
African  is  indebted  to  the  tropical  sun  for  his  complexion.  Besides, 
those  parts  of  their  bodies  which  are  always  and  most  carefully  cover- 
ed ana  protectedJrom  the  sun,  are  of  the  deepest  black.  Heat  does 
not  bladien  them  by  changing  their  skin,  as  fire  chars  wood;  a  vulgar 
notioo  which  many  entertain.  Even  men  distinguished  in  science, 
have  mistakenly  attributed  their  blackness  to  carbon  deposited  or 
gmerated  in  the  rete-mucosum.  In  truth,  their  colour  is  the  result 
of  a  ^Mcific  secretion.    The  black  pigment,  in  which  it  consists,  is 
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ibmied  ftom  the  blood.  Bat  it  u  not  earboo.  It  it  not  mi  cob- 
iMistible  as  that  substance;  nor  can  it  be  eonvertedf  by  buining, 
into  carbonic  acid  gae.  The  secretory  proeeas  whicli  genermtea  it 
ia,  we  repeat,  specific.  It  ia,  moreover,  as  peculiur  to  thoaa 
poasessing  black  skins,  and  as  distinctive  of  their  race,  as  the  pro- 
cess which  produces  castor  is  of  the  besTer,  or  that  proddcu^  nosk 
of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonga." 

Room  ia  not  allowed  ua  for  apecifying  the  many  otber  brcible 
objections  to  the  opinion  of  the  unity  of  the  homan  nee,  as  held 
by  Dr  Pritchard;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  we  are  constrained  to 
omit  many  explanations  of  seeming  incongruities  by  aopposmg  the 
fiust  of  difierent  races,  unlike  each  other  in  many  particolara,  and 
manifestly  unequal  in  their  intellectual  powera.  We  emnaott  bow- 
ever,  forbear  from  inserting  the  following  obaervaliona  of  Dr  Cald- 
well on  this  point* 

**  It  is  singular  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  respecting  the 
several  races  of  men,  mere  animal  or  organic  differences,  we  mean 
those  of  a  corporeal  character,  have  been  almost  ezdusively  attended 
to.  As  far  as  our  recollection  serves  us,  those  of  moreb  and  intel- 
lect have  never  received  the  consideration  they  doiervo*  Yet  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  in  their  aggregate,  they  ars  no  less  striking 
and  characteristic  than  the  others,  ^or  are  they  less  distinctiTe 
as  attributes  of  race.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  a  brief  notice  of. 
them  will  not  be  without  interest.  We  deem  it  moreover  well  cal-* 
culated  to  shed  light  on  the  subject  wo  are  discussing. 

^^  As  relates  to  intellect,  a  vast  pre-eminence  belongs  to  the  Cau- 
casian. Nor  is  this,  as  many  contend,  exclusively  Uie  result  of  a 
better  education.  It  is  as  truly  the  gifl  of  nature  as  his  complexion 
and  figure.  As  well  may  the  line  proportions  of  his  head,  and  the 
symmetry  of  his  features,  be  pronounced  the  mere  issue  of  training, 
as  the  endowments  of  his  intellect.  They  result  alike  from  the  ori- 
ginal superiority  of  his  organic  nature. 

*'  In  the  history  of  roan,  there  must  have  been  a  time,  when  the 
Caucasian  was  as  uninstructed  as  the  African  or  the  American  In- 
dian. Like  them,  he  must  have  once  been  ^nature's  simple  child.' 
Wherefore,  then,  in  the  career  of  intellectual  improvement,  has  he 
lef\  them  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  hitn?  And  why 
is  this  the  case,  not  accidentally  and  in  some  places,  but  always  and 
uniformly,  wherever  he  is  found?  The  answer  is  easy.  He  is  supe- 
rior to  them  in  native  intellectual  faculties.  He  is  so  endowed,  by 
reason  of  a  higher  and  better  organization,  that  he  can  instruct  him- 
self, by  attending  to  the  objects  of  nature  around  him.  observing 
their  phenomena,  and  studying  their  laws.  In  other  words,  be  can 
read  and  interpret  the  book  of  nature,  the  true  source  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  and  thence  derive  instruction.    And  thos^  of  necean^. 
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did  his  educalion  begin.  But  this  the  Arrican  and  Iho  Indian  cannot 
do;  at  least  Ihey  cannot  do  tl  willi  the  same  facitily,  and  lo  ihe  same 
exienl.  because  Ibey  are  inferiorly  organized  and  endowed.  Nor, 
for  the  latne  reason,  can  the  Mongolian  and  the  Malay  Ihus  amply 
instruct  Ihena^elveB.  Nature  haa  been  less  bounteous  lo  them  than 
to  the  Caucasian  race.  To  the  eye  of  a.  competent  judge  they  bear, 
on  their  aspect,  the  stamp  of  inferiority.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  it 
lo  be  otherwise,  unless  they  were  differently  organized;  for  organiza- 
tion is  as  much  the  source  of  intellectual  as  of  muscular  power. 
Were  the  present  a  suitable  occasion  lo  dwell  on  it,  all  this  is  suscep- 
tible of  proof. 

''  To  the  Caucasian  race  is  the  world  indebted  for  all  the  great 
and  important  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements  that  haTe 
been  made  in  science  and  the  arts.  Without  specifying  any  of  them, 
wo  say  all,  and  do  not  speak  extravoffanlly.  The  African  and  In- 
dian races*  have  not  made  one;  the  Mongolian  none  that  arc  really 
great.  The  Caucasian  race  make  such  uniform  and  rapid  progress 
in  intellectual  improvement,  that  every  succeeding  generation  is  far 
in  advance  of  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  So  true  is  this, 
and  so  great  and  striking  the  advance  in  knowledge,  that  could 
Vaucanson,  Black,  and  even  a  Newton,  return  to  earth,  they  would 
find  themselves  but  little  more  than  novices  in  many  parts  of  their 
favourita  sciences.  But  what,  in  this  respect,  is  the  condition  of 
the  African  and  Indian  races?  Motionless;  fixed  to  a  spot,  like 
the  rocks  and  trees  in  the  midst  of  which  they  dwell;  each  genera- 
tion pursuing  the  same  time-beaten  track,  with  that  which  went  be- 
fore it.  Even  century  succeeds  to  century,  and  the  last  finds  them 
the  same  degraded  and  unimproved  beings  with  the  former.  We 
apeak  not  of  the  Africans  who  have  mingled  with  the  Caucasians, 
and  acijuired  some  smattering  of  their  knowledge.  We  refer  lo 
those  confined  to  their  native  country,  and  the  society  only  of  their 
own  race.  And  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that  for  the  last  live  hun- 
dred years,  or  to  as  early  a.  period  as  our  acquaintance  with  them 
embTAces,  they  do  not  appear  to  liavo  advanced  of  themselves  a 
single  step  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  the  practice  and  improve- 
ment of  the  arts.  Even  under  ail  the  instruction  that  can  be  im- 
parted to  them,  their  intellectual  inferiority  remains  proverbial. 
The  few  among  them  who  acquire  a  very  moderate  share  of  know- 
ledge, cnn  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general 
role.     Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  do  not  hesitate 

"  *  To  Ihii  the  iaventioD  of  (ba  Clieiokca  ilpliabel  tojias  no  exceprlon.  Th« 
author  of  ibkt  hu  mucti  Caucuiui  blooil  in  bl>  tcIoi.  Hi*  ttOxr.i  wia  s  Scolcb- 
atM.  Ha  i*,  iherolaie,  a  half  breed.  Nor  ii  ihl>  all.  The  tnin  of  Ihouicbl, 
wbleb  M  lo  (he  InveniioD,  wu  &nt  iwtkeocd  by  ■  lellar  willltn  bf  •  wbila 
■ML  Without  ihe  lonucncc  of  thai  '  ipeiking  leif,'  the  liphibet  would  yel 
eiiitcnce.     ll  ii  virlMlly,  Iheieroii,  ■  Cittciuan  piodiKtioo." 


^ 
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lo  repeat  our  conviction,  that  the  stitionary  oradition  of  the  Afri- 
cans and  Indians,  contrasted  with  the  rapidly  innproving  one  of  the 
Caucasians,  constitutes  between  the  races  a  distinction  as  charae- 
tenstic  and  strong,  and  mach  more  important,  than  the  difierencei 
in  the  form  of  their  features,  and  the  colour  of  their  skins.  Nor  ii 
the  one  more  radical  and  immovable  than  the  other.  As 
may  a  tribe  of  Africans  or  Indians  be  rendered  white  in  their 
and  comely  in  their  features,  as  equal  to  the  Caucasians  in  intellec- 
Jbial  endowments.  To  effect  either,  a  change  of  organizatioQ  is 
essential.  As  relates  to  the  mental  cultivation  and  iropioveraeiit> 
the  Indian  and  African  races  resemble  the  inferior  animals.  They 
do  not  profit  by  experience.  The  descendants  equal  their  pro- 
genitors, but  do  nothing  mord.  She  fiArsner  do  not,  as  is  the  Cao* 
easian  practice,  begin  where  the  latter  teriiinate,  and  make  fiiitbsr 
advances.  If  the  son  can  imitate  the  Bire^'^e  is  content,  and  che- 
rishes no  ambition  to  surpass  him.  Hence,  as  already  observed, 
each  generation  grovels  through  the  same  humble  course,  without 
attempting  to  arise  above  it,  or  appearing  to  know  that  there  is  any 
thing  better.*' 

^^  The  native  bent  of  Caucasians  is  to  civilization.  Of  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  reverse  is  true.  Savagism,  a  roaming 
life,  and  a  home  in  the  forest,  are  as  natuM  to  them,  and  as  essen- 
tial  to  their  existence,  as  to  the  bufialo,  or  the  bear.  Civilization 
is  destined  to  exterminate  them,  in  common  with  the  wild  animals, 
among  which  they  have  lived,  and  on  which  they  have  subsisted. 
All  experience  admonishes  of  this.  In  numbers  the  Indians  and 
bufl&Ioes  of  our  western  wilds  diminish  alike  and  from  similar 
causes.  And  they  retreat  alike  from  civilization.  Neither  of  them 
can  flourish  in  a  domesticated  state.  As  soon,  and  as  much  in 
conformity  with  nature,  shall  the  olive  be  fruitful  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Every  effort  hitherto  made  to  civilize  and  educate  the 
Indians,  has  but  deteriorated  them,  and  tended  to  annihilate  them 
as  a  people.  And  such,  from  their  moral  constitution,  must  continue 
to  be  the  case,  until  the  race  shall  become  extinct.  Let  the  history 
of  the  Indians  of  New  York  and  New  England  be  consalted,  and 
such  is  the  only  lesson  it  will  teach.  And  it  will  teach  it  conclu- 
sively. Nor,  when  fairly  interpreted,  does  the  history  of  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Chickasaws,  inculcate  a  different  one.  It 
speaks  oracularly  of  the  extinction  of  the  aborigines.  But  one  ex- 
pedient exists,  by  which  a  trace  of  them  can  be  saved;  intermar- 
riages with  another  race.  By  the  requisite  means,  half  and  quarter- 
breeds,  and  those  having  still  less  of  the  Indian  in  them,  may  be 
educated,  and  rendered  useful  members  of  civil  society.  But  as 
readily  shall  the  wolf  and  the  fox  become  faithful  house-dogs,  as 
the  entire  Indian  a  civilized  and  cultivated  man." 

On  the  question,  of  how  far  the  Indians  may  be  supposed  capable 
of  improvement,  the  author  offers  the  following  additional  remarks. 


i«ii 
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^^  Whatever  amendment  may  have  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  of  the  west  and  south,  (and  it  is  far  below  what  report 
would  make  it,)  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  a  mixture  of  races. 
Half  breeds,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  somewhat  civilized  and 
instructed;  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  chiefs  and  rulers.  The 
present  generation  of  real  Indians  are  similar  to  their  progenitors, 
except  in  the  use  of  the  hatchet  and  scalping  knife.  And  in  that 
they  are  restrained  by  necessity  and  fear.  Give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  it  with  impunity,  and  they  will  riot  in  blood  as  ruthlessly 
as  their  forefathers.  The  moral  character,  then,  we  say,  of  the  In- 
dian, especially  his  radical  unfitness  for  civilization,  constitutes  be- 
tween him  and  the  Caucasian  a  much  more  important  line  of  distinc- 
tion, than  the  difference  in  the  form  of  their  features,  and  the  colour 
of  their  skin. 

*'  For  evidence  corroborative  of  our  views  respecting  the  charac- 
ter, condition,  and  prospects  of  the  Indians  generally,  but  especially 
of  the  Cherokees,  we  might  refer  to  a  late  state  paper  issued  at 
Washington,  entitled,  a  ^  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  respecting  the  removal  of  the  southern  Indians.'  That 
document,  which  is  written  with  no  common  ability,  is  the  result  of 
long  and  patient  inquiry  by  the  members  of  the  committee.  It  is 
fairly  presumable,  therefore,  that  its  statements  are  correct.  From 
many  passages  to  the  same  effect,  we  extract  the  following: 

^'  ^  The  true  nature  of  the  calamity  which  threatens  them,  (the 
southern  Indians,)  and  from  which  some  power  competent  to  save 
them  is  invoked,  by  so  many  considerations  of  generosity  and  pity, 
will  be  partially  understood,  when  the  fact,  which  to  many  must  be 
incomprehensible,  is  stated,  that  out  of  a  population  of  60  or  65,000 
souls,  in  the  enjoyment  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  fer- 
tile land,  50  or  55,000  may  be  said  to  have  no  property  at  all^ 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are  in  fact  below  ike  condition  of 
the  common  paupers  among  the  whites.' 

"Again;  *The  number  of  those  who  control  the  government  (of 
the  Cherokees)  are  understood  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty 
persons.  These,  together  with  their  families  and  immediate  depen- 
dents and  connexions,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  whole  common- 
wealth, (consisting  of  ^^  12,000  souls'')  so  far  as  any  real  advantages 
may  be  said  to  attend  their  new  system  of  government.  Besides  this 
class,  which  embraces  all  the  large  fortune-holders,  there  are  about 
two  hundred  families,  constituting  the  middle  class,  in  the  tribe. 
This  class  is  composed  of  the  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  and  white 
men,  with  Indian  families.  All  of  them  have  some  popularity,  and 
may  be  said  to  live  in  some  degree  of  comfort.  The  committee  are 
not  aware  that  a  single  Indian  of  unmixed  blood  belongs  to  these 
two  higher  classes  of  Cherokees.  The  third  class  of  the  free  popu- 
lation, is  composed  of  Indians,  properly  so  denominated,  who,  like 
their  brethren  of  the  red  race  every  where  else^  exhibit  the  same 
Vol.  XII.— 3  B 
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characteristic  traits  of  uncanqmeraMe  Mdobfice,  impromdence^  and 
an  inordinate  love  cf  ardent  spiriU.  They  are  the  teDants  of  the 
wretched  huts  and  villages  in  the  recesses  of  the  mouDtains,  and 
elsewhere,  remote  from  &e  highways,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous.  It  will  be  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
have  formed  their  opinions  of  the  condition  of  the  Cherokees  from 
the  inflated  general  accounts  found  in  the  public  journals  of  the  day, 
when  it  is  stated,  that  this  class  constitutes,  perhaps,  nmeleoi  out  of 
twenty  of  the  whole  number  of  souls  in  the  Cherokee  country.* 

'*  Although  not  explicitly  so  stated,  it  is  palpably  the  opinwn  of 
the  committee,  that  the  Indians  eannoi  he  dviUzed;  but  that  the 
effort  to  that  effect  will  e7tii^rui8h  them/' 

An  arjgument,  though  not  a  new  one,  in  fitvour  of  the  beneroleot 
scheme  of  African  colonization,  is  furnished  by  Dr  Caldwell.  When 
speaking  of  each  race  inhabiting  its  particular  region,  where  it  best 
flourishes,  he  says, 

'^  But  tropical  Africa  is  the  native  climate  of  the  negro  race, 
where  they  enjoy  most  health,  live  to  the  greatest  age,  and  attain  the 
highest  perfection  of  their  nature.  It  is  as  really  their  home,  as  the 
arctic  circle  is  of  the  polar  bear.  As  it  evidently  comported,  then, 
with  the  scheme  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  that  tropical  Africa 
should  be  inhabited  by  human  beings,  aptitude  called  for  the  negro 
race,  as  the  best  suited,  if  not  alone  suited,  to  the  climate  and  situa- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  globe.  But  how  was  that  race  to  be 
brought  into  existence?  Was  it  to  be  done  originally,  by  a  creative 
act,  and  in  a  short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  the  world?  Or 
slowly,  and  at  a  much  later  period,  by  a  gradual  change  of  another 
race?  Which  process  accords  best  with  the  beneficence  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  general  procedure  in  stocking  the  earth  with  animals? 
To  us  the  question  seems  easily  solved.  The  former  method  is  in 
every  respect  preferable. 

"  A  negro  race  created  originally  and  planted  in  Africa,  would 
enjoy  at  once  the  privileges  and  favours  conferred  by  their 
Creator  on  other  beings.  No  painful  and  lingering  change  in  their 
constitution  would  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. They  would  be  healthy  and  happy,  vigorous  and  fruitful 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  country  would  soon  bo  peopled  bj 
their  descendants.  No  degeneracy  would  occur  in  the  race,  on  ac- 
count of  a  want  of  adaptation  to  the  climate.  The  aptitude  which 
prevails  in  all  other  parts  of  creation  would  prevail  also  here." 

In  concluding  our  notice,  at  this  time,  of  the  ^^  Thoughts  on  the 
Original  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,"  we  are  sure  that  our  readers, 
afler  having  perused  the  numerous  passages  which  we  have  intro* 
duced  from  the  work,  will  join  us  in  opinion,  that  the  ingenious 
author  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  tadk  with  equal  ability  and  good 
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taste.  The  uncommon  interest  of  the  subject  has  not  been  in  aught 
diminished  in  his  hands,  and  we  are  justified  in  expressing  our 
hopes,  both  for  the  sake  of  philosophical  physiology  and  the  ad« 
vancement  of  medical  literature,  that  the  present  critical  comment- 
aries of  Dr  Caldwell  on  the  learned  work  of  Dr  Pritchard,  is  but 
the  avant  coureur  of  a  fuller  and  more  complete  exposition  of  the 
whole  subject)  including  many  interesting  facts  and  literary  disqui- 
sitions, which,  though  analogical,  cannot  but  enliven  the  narrative) 
and  give  additional  point  to  the  argument. 

The  present  essay  having  been  printed  at  a  distance  from  the 
autlior's  residence,  he  was  not  able  to  superintend  it  in  its  progress 
through  the  press;  and  of  course  he  must  be  held  clear  of  blame  for 
sundry  little  inaccuracies  of  typography  and  expression,  which  the 
reader  will  easily  detect. 


AmT.  XVI.— THE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

Die  aiioHsche  Cholera  in  Rusaland  in  den  Jahren  1829  und  1830. 
Nach  ruensehen  anUUchen  Quellen  bearbeitetj  van  J.  R.  Lich- 
TEivsiBDT,  Doctor  und  Professor.     Berlin^  1 83 1 .     Qvo.  pp.  218. 

Uber  die  Cholera^  die  im  letzten  Herhste  und  Winter  in  und  urn 
Orenburg  herrschie^  von  Db  Rang,  Russisch-Kaiserl-Staaisrath 
und  Riiter,  tnitglied  der  medicinal-Bekdrde  in  Tambow.  JBer- 
Hn^Aug.  1830.     \2mo.  pp.  170. 

History  rf the  Epidemic  Spasmodic  Cholera  of  Russia^  including  a 
copious  account  of  the  disease  which  has  prevailed  in  India^  and 
which  has  travelled  under  that  name  from  Asia  into  Europe.  IlluS' 
trated  hy  numerous  official  and  other  documents  explanatory  of 
the  nature^  treatment^  and  prevention  of  the  malady.  By  Bissst 
IlAWKHfs,  M.D.,  FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians^ 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  King^s  Col- 
lege, and  Physician  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 
London,  1831.     8vo.  pp.  306. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  epidemic  cholera  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  India;  sinea  then  it  has  continued  to  prevail,  with  but  short 
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intermissions,  up  to  the  present  period.    By  soecessiTe  but  n]nd 
strides,  it  extended  itself  from,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  it 
arose,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern,  world,  and  has  finally 
penetrated  into  Europe,  the  north  eastern  portions  of  wluch  are 
now  suffering  from  its  ravages.    The  fearful  and  rapid  extension  of 
the  disease,  as  well  as  the  mortali^  with  which  it  is  attended,  ren- 
der it  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  every  one,  but  especiaHy  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession.    Disr^arding  those  laws  by 
which  the  rise  and  progress  of  epidemical  diseases  have  been  sop- 
posed  to  be  goverfied,  unimpeded  in  its  course  by  mountains  or  sets, 
and  prevailing  alike  in  all  climates  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
amid  every  vicissitude  of  weather,  to  determine  tlie  period  of  its 
final  cessation,  and  the  countries  which  may  be  considered  safe  from 
its  visitation  is  impossible; — human  foresight  fails  in  its  attempts  to 
asceirtain  either  of  these  points.     The  epidemic  has  already  trav- 
elled over  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  equal  to  upwards  of 
eefDCfUy  degrees  of  latitude,  and  one  hundred  of  longitude,  and  it 
may,  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  include,  in  its  future 
progress,  the  remainder  of  the  globe.     There  is  no  country  the  in- 
habitants of  which  can  consider  themselves  placed  beyond  its  reach; 
even  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  considered  a  cer- 
tain barrier  to  its  ingress,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  United  ^States. 
To  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  appalling  malady, 
therefore,  and  to  investigate  its  nature,  and  its  causes,  must  be  the 
desire  of  every  physician,  even  of  this  country,  whether  considered 
as  subjects  merely  of  rational  curiosity,  or,  in  anticipation  of  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  us,  to  enable  them  to  devise,  in  advance,  the  best 
means  for  its  prevention  or  its  cure. 

So  far  as  regards  the  disease  during  its  prevalence  in  India, 
the  various  official  reports  of  the  surgeons  attached  to  the  different 
divisions  of  the  British  army  in  that  country,  supply  us  with 
ample  details,  while  from  the  official  documents  collected  by  Pro- 
fessor Lichtenstaedt,  though  less  complete  in  many  particulars  than 
the  former,  we  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
cholera  as  it  appeared  in  Europe.  Of  the  identity  of  the  disease  io 
the  two  countries  there  can  exist  no  doubt,— on  this  point  the  doco- 
ments  in  our  possession  furnish  the  most  conclusive  evidence. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  documents  here  indicated,  as  well  as 
of  the  works  of  Drs  Rang  and  Hawkins,  and  the  communications 
made  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  we  proceed  to  laj 
before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history,  character,  and  the 
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causes,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  of  this  appalling 
epidemic 

To  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  India  we  have  already 
alluded;  this  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1817,  when  various 
parts  of  the  Delta  formed  by  the  river  Ganges,  experienced  for  the 
first  time  its  ravages.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  epidemic  had  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  Saharunpore,  high  up  on  the  Jumna,  and  to 
Cape  Comorin  on  the  south  ;  its  westernmost  limit  being  at  Bom- 
bay and'Surat,  its'  easternmost  at  Sylhet.  Moving  towards  the  in« 
terior  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  it  spread  itself  over  a  space 
including  four  hundred  and  fifly  square  miles.  In  1819  it  attacked 
the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  in  twenty-one  degrees  of  south 
latitude.  In  the  first  of  these  islands  it  appeared  in  the  autumn:  the 
number  destroyed  by  the  disease  is  estimated  by  one  authority  at 
20,000,  and  by  another,  the  governor's  official  report,  at  7000;  the 
latter  is  probably  the  most  correct.  In  the  island  of  Bourbon  the 
disease  begun  early  jn  December.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifly-seven 
persons  seized  with  it,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  died.  Pur- 
suing its  route  to  the  south  and  east,  the  epidemic  invaded,  also,  the 
Indio-Chinese  peninsula.  In  1 820  it  ravaged  Siam,  Malacca,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  andGuzzerat  in 
India.  In  the  town  of  Bankok  of  Siam,  alone,  40,000  are  said  to 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  In  1821  it  is  reported  to  have 
destroyed  60,000  subjects  of  the  prince  of  Oman,  around  Muscat; 
and  in  the  island  of  Java  102,000  individuals;  of  these  deaths  17,000 
are  referred  to  the  city  of  Batavia.  During  this  year  the  disease 
reached  Bahrein,  Bassora,  Bagdad,  Bushire,  and  Sfiiraz.  In 
this  latter  city,  the  population  of  which  is  40,000,  there  died 
16,000  within  the  first  few  days.  In  Bassora  18,000  individuals 
perished,  of  whom  14,000  died  in  two  weeks.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  the  disease  became  dormant  in  both  Persia  and 
Syria.  In  1822  it  spread  to  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  Moussul,  and 
Diarbekir,  visiting  Bagdad  and  Aleppo;  and  it  reached,  in  1823,  the 
island  of  Amboyna,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  degrees  of 
east  longitude,  extending,  also,  to  Antioch,  in  longitude  thirty-six 
degrees,  and  to  Astrakan,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  in  latitude  forty-six  de- 
grees north.  Thus  it  spread,  in  seven  years,  over  ninety-one 
degrees  of  longitude,  from  Antioch  to  Amboyna,  and  sixty-seven 
degrees  of  latitude  ;  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon  to  Astrakan— de- 
BtroyiDg  in  its  course  not  less  than  6,000,000  of  human  beings. 
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The  &ease  is  genenDj  nnderalood  to  bave  brokea  oat  firat  at 
Jessore,  a  city  eighty  or  ninety  miles  northeast  finom  Catcotta^  in  the 
middle  of  August  1817;  it  appears,  howefer,  to  have  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  district  of  Noddea,  west  of  the  Hoogly, 
as  early  as  May  and  June.  In  July  it  appeared  also  at  Patna,  netr 
three  hundred  miles  directly  northeast  of  Calcutta.  By  the  middle 
of  August,  at  Calcutta,  at  Dacca,  and  Dinapore;  on  the  17th  at 
Sylbet  and  Jessore;  by  the  end  of  August,  at  BogHpoor  and  Hong« 
hyr;  September  15th,  at  Balasore;  17th,  at  Bazar;  iStfa,  at  Ghupia 
and  Gbazeepoor;  and,  by  the  end  of  November,  at  Bewah  and 
Cultack,  the  two  last  places  b^ng  separated  by  at  least  four  hun- 
dred miles.  The  causes  producing  the  cfisease  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  languishing  or  quiescent  state  during  the  winter  of  1817; 
but  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  1818,  they  vrere  manifested 
again  with  extreme  violence,  not  only  in  many  of  the  places  where 
the  disease  had  already  appeared,  but  also  at  Ougmn,  Hooshunga- 
bad,  Nagpore,  with  numerous  intervening  districts,  and  at  Ganjam; 
all  these  being  nearly  on  a  line  of  six  hundred  and  forty  miles,  from 
northwest  to  southeast  In  various  other  places  on  a  Uoe  north 
and  south,  of  six  hundred  miles,  from  Goruchpore  to  Vi^gapatam, 
the  disease  was  also  prevalent  during  the  same  period  of  the  year 
1818.  At  Bombay  it  arrived  in> August,  at  Madras  in  October,  and 
at  Ceylon  in  December.  During  this  year  the  disease  appeared  in 
its  most  malignant  form  at  Benares,  where,  in  two  months,  fifteen 
thousand  perished.  At  Allahabad,  also,  forty  or  fiAy  died  daily,  and  in 
the  district  of  Goruckpore  thirty  thousand  were  carried  off  in  a  month. 
Between  the  6th  rnd  7th  of  November,  the  epidemic  had  reached  the 
grand  army  of  India,  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  Pindarree  war, 
had  been  concentrated  at  Jubbulpore,  Mundellah,  and  Sanger,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  Hastings.  It  connsted  of  ten  thou- 
sand  troops  and  eighty  thousand  followers.  The  disease  for  the 
first  few  days  was  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  camp  follow- 
ers,  but  finally  overspreading  the  entire  camp,  it  proved  more  (atil 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  than  could  the  shot  of  the 
enemy  in  a  well  contested  field.  In  twelve  days,  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand men  were  destroyed.  In  this  emergency,  it  was  fortunately 
determined  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change 
of  location.  The  centre  division  accordingly  moved  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  taking  up  its  station  on  the  high  grounds  at  Erich. 
In  a  short  period,  the  Marquis  was  enabled  to  transmit  a  despatch 
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to  government,  intimating  that,  having  marched  fifly  miles,  he  had 
at  last  fixed  upon*  a  dry  and  elevated  soil,  where  the  pestilence  ra- 
pidly declined. 

Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  were  visited  by  the  cholera  in  1820. 
In  December  of  this  year  it  entered  China,  beginning  its  ravages 
at  Canton.  Pekin  admitted  the  enemy  in  182],  and  during  that 
and  the  following  year  the  mortality  occasioned  by  it  was  so  exten- 
sive, that  coffins  and  other  funeral  requisites  were  necessarily  fur- 
nished at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  for  the  interment  of 
the  poorer  classes.  Numbers  of  people,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
business  or  pleasure,  ^ding  or  walking,  were  seen  to  fall  down  in  the 
streets,  exhausted  by  the  sudden  impression  of  the  disease,  which 
consigned  them  in  a  few  hours  to  their  graves.  In  many  instances, 
the  disease  caused  instantaneous  death.  Mr  Gordon  relates  many 
cases  of  this  kind.  At  Bellary,  in  India,  a  tailor  was  attacked  by 
the  cholera  and  instantly  expired,  with  his  work  in  his  hands,  and 
in  the  very  attitude  in  which  ho  was  sitting. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  progress  .of  the  Indian  cholera  was 
marked,  may  be  judged  of,  from  the  following  statements.  In  less 
than  a  month  it  spread  from  Jessorc  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of 
nearly  100  miles.  From  Jessore  it  reached  Bombay,  va  distance 
of  about  1100  miles  in  twelve  months,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  per  day!  It  went  from  Allahabad  to  Etawah,  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  a  day;  from  Etawah  to  Agra,  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  miles.  In  its  course  across  the  Deccan,  it  advanced,  in 
many  instances,  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  a  day. 
The  pestilence  did  not  spread  itself  at  once  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  but  attacked  different  places  in  succession,  travelling,  as  it 
were,  by  a  chain  of  posts,  and  attacking  a  second  district  or  town, 
after  it  had  ravaged  and  often  ceased,  in  a  first. 

In  the  above  rapid  sketch  we  have  traced  the  progress  of  the 
cholera  from  its  origin  in  1817  at  Jessore,  until  its  entrance  into  As- 
trakan  in  September  1823.  In  the  latter  city  its  progress  appears 
to  have  been  arrested  on  the  approach  of  winter  in  the  month  of 
November.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1 823,  the  disease  pursued  its 
destructive  career  through  China  and  various  parts  of  India,  and 
towards  the  close  of  1 826,  after  desolating  several  cities  in  Mongo- 
lia, it  reached  the  frontiers  of  Siberia.  Its  further  progress  in  this 
direction  was,  however,  checked,  for  a  time,  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
strong  north  wind  during  the  ensuing  month  of  February.    In  Per- 
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m^  the  disease  reappeared  aeferal  tunes;  Tiatiog  id  October  1829 
the  city  of  Teheran,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  royal  (amily :  with 
the  setting  in  of  cold  weather,  as  had  prerioualy  been  the  case,  iti 
ravages  were  here  also  suspended. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Jane  1830,  the  cholera  again  broke  cot 
in  the  provinces  of  Mazanderan  and  Shinran,  upon  the  aoutben 
shore  of  the  Caspian  sea.  From  thence  it  passed  through  the  town 
of  Tanris,  destroying  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  Groanqg 
the  Russian  frontier  it  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  interior.  In 
two  provinces  4557  persons  were  seized  with  the  malady,  of  whoa 
more  than  a  third  perished. 

On  the  8th  of  August  1830  the  cholera  entered  llffis,  the  popo* 
lation  of  which  was  soon  diminished  from  thirty  to  eight  thomand, 
by  death  and  migration  to  avoid  the  disea^  On  the  20th  of  Jdy 
of  this  year  the  epidemic  had  again  reached  Astrakan.  Ten  days 
subsequently  1229  individuals  had  been  attacked,  of  whom  more 
than  a  third  perished,  including  the  civil  governor,  and  nearly  all 
the  officers  of  the  police.  The  course  of  the  disease  was  no  longer 
arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter:  in  the  month  of.  August  of  the 
preceding  year  it  first  manifested  itself  in  Orenbuig,  the  capital  of 
the  Russian  province  of  the  same  name,  and  attained  its  utmost 
malignity  in  different  parts  of  the  province  during  December  and 
January,  when  the  cold  is  the  most  intense.  In  the  city  of  Oren- 
burg, with  a  population  of  about  11,000,  the  whole  number  of  pe^ 
sons  attacked  was  1100,  of  whom  200  died.  In  this  city  and  its 
suburbs  the  disease  had  disappeared  entirely  on  the  20th  of  Novem* 
her,  and  on  the  23d  of  February  1 830,  it  was  extinct  throughout 
the  province;  in  the  whole  of  which  it  affected  3590  individuals,  of 
whom  865,  or  nearly  a  fourth,  perished.  In  February  1830  the 
epidemic  visited  also  the  village  of  Massina:  the  number  of  sufferers 
here  amounted  to  3590^  of  whom  865  died.  In  many  districts  it  pre- 
vailed  with  unabated  vigour  when  the  temperature  was  far  under 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  in  some  districts  it  -actually  made 
its  first  appearance  when  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  — 29^. 

In  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire,  from  Astra- 
kan, the  cholera  pursued  the  course  of  the  Volga,  which  spreads  its 
navigable  waters  over  the  most  populous  provinces. 

At  Nischnei-Novogorod,  a  city  about  260  miles  northeast  of  Mos- 
cow, the  disease  made  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  August  1830. 
By  the  19th  of  October  1863  persons  had  been  affected  by  it,  of 
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whom  968  died.     On  the  6th  of  September  it  manifested  itself  at 
Yaroslaff,  high  up  on  the  Volga. 

At  Moscow  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  between  the  24th 
and  27th  of  September  in  a  number  of  sporadic  cases;  it  increased, 
however,  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  by  the  26th  of  November  the 
number  attacked  by  it  was  1066,  and  on  that  day  244  more  cases 
were  added  to  the  list.  On  the  17th  of  November,  according  to 
the  official  statements,  the  total  number  affected  with  the  disease  up 
to  that  date  was  6531,  of  whom  3508  perished.  The  labouring 
classes  had  been  mostly  removed  to  their  villages,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  left  the  city  entirely,  so  that  the  population,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  250,000,  was  considerably  reduced.  According  to  Dr  Loder, 
physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  entire  number  of  cases  which 
had  occurred  in  Moscow,  up  to  February  of  the  present  year,  was 
8130;  of  these  4385  terminated  fatally.  By  the  1st  of  January 
1831  the  disease  had  greatly  declined  in  the  capital,  while  it  still 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  troops  destined  to  the  reduction  of 
Poland,  and  over  various  extensive  provinces  of  the  empire. 

On  the  10th  of  April  1831  the  disease  showed  itself  amongst  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  who,  after  the  battle  at  Iganie,  were  con- 
ducted to  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  separated  from  the  city  by 
the  Vistula.  The  same  day  it  appeared  in  the  Polish  army,  and  on  the 
14th  it  was  prevalent  in  the  capital.  At  Dantzic,  in  Prussia,  the 
disease  manifested  itself  in  May,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month 
at  Riga.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  the  latter  citj,  up  to  the 
23d  of  June,  was  3200,  of  which  1480  terminated  in  death.  In 
Dantzic  288  deaths  occurred  up  to  the  25th  of  June,  of  whom  only 
fifty-three  were  females.  At  Liebau,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
Dorthemroott  points  ta  which  the  cholera  has  extended,  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  May  1831  and  ceased  by  the  18th  of  June. 
By  the  26th  of  June  the  epidemic  had  spread  to  St  Petersburg,  be- 
tween which  Ume  and  the  11th  of  July  3076  individuals  were  at- 
tacked, of  whom  1311  died.  By  the  1st  of  July  it  was  at  Cron- 
Btadt  and  Archangel;  in  the  latter  place  out  of  1200  cases  of  the 
disease  there  occurred  800  deaths. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  merely  indicated  some  of  the  more 

prominent  points  to  which  the  disease  has  advanced  in  its  progress 

over  the  north  of  Europe;  the  principal  towns  and  villages  from 

Dantzic  to  Odessa  and  from  Odessa  to  the  White  Sea,  have  in  fact 
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more  or  Iok,  ili  laiifML  Wbat  noiy  ke  the  iiitgM 
or  ^rectioo  oT  hs  liiluie  mWy  tiB0  uimw  cuh  ddenniBe.  As 
adraoee  of  bat  eigiM  h— died  MJlti  Bote  m  the  Aectioa  H  hu 
hitherto  porsoed,  wouU  briag  it  leiy  amlf  to  the  gmtcs  of  Pum* 

lo  its  progresB  through  Rhm  aad  Fohuid  the  diKSM  hes  tm^ 
elled  with  the  aiiiie  nimfity  it  cadAiled  is  the  eeat;  lie  ntiJMiy  rate 
bdog  ax,  sereo,  eight  and  tea  euke  par  diem.  Froei  Kenhd 
in  the  Penien  provieee  of  Ghilu»  to  Tiflii^  the  cepkal  of  Geoifii, 
a  distance  of  400  miles,  it  passed  in  two  BonthsL  Its  pnaaage  froai 
Baku,  akMig  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  AaliachaB,  a  dlrtaiiee  of  350  aula, 
occopied  bat  nineteen  days,  and  from  Nischna-NofogonMi  to  Mos- 
cow, a  (fistance  of  260  miles,  it  spread  in  less  than  tldrty  days. 

Of  the  sympUms  of  the  cholera  as  it  oocorred  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  following  leiy 
interesting  summary  transmitted  to  the  1i?i»gl««b  govemment  by  Sv 
William  Crichton,  physician  to  the  Rosnan  emperor  at  St  Peteis- 
burg. 

^  The  disease  was  marked  by  general  oneasinesB, — ^riolent  head- 
ach  and  giddinesB^ — great  languor— opprepaion  in  the  chest,— 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  sides, — a  toy  weak  poise  and 
frequent  vomiting,  first  of  undigested  food,  and  then  of  a  watery 
fluid  mixed  with  phlegm, — frequent  pur^ng, — serere  pains,— ces- 
sation or  rery  scanty  secretion  of  urine, — excessive  thirst,— cramps 
in  the  legs,  beginning  at  the  toes,  and  by  degrees  reaching  the  body,— 
f  oice  feeble  and  hoarse,— eyes  dull  and  sunk  in  the  head, — the  fet- 
tures  changed  and  like  those  of  a  corpse, — coldness,  contraction,  and 
bluish  tinge  of  the  extremities^— coldness  over  the  whole  body,  the 
lips  and  tongue  becoming  blue, — cold  and  clammy  perspiration.! 
The  vomiting  and  purging  soon  exhaust  the  patient, — the  spasms 
become  greater,  attacking  the  most  vital  parts, — the  pulse  ceases, 
— the  beating  of  the  heart  becomes  scarcely  sensible, — and  the  pa- 
tient, after  suffering  the  most  horrid  martyrdom,  dies  quietly,  having 
a  few  moments  of  ease  just  before  his  end.  The  duration  of  the 
malady  is  generally  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours,  but 
sometimes  its  course  is  still  more  rapid." 

*  For  the  foregoing  condensed  history  of  the  progrets  of  the  epidemic  we  tie 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  two  etsays  which  appeared  in  the  Jonmal  of 
Health,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16  and  21.  From  an  article  in  the  same  work  we  have  bor* 
rowed  freely  also  in  our  account  of  the  causes  of  the  disease.  In  both  iostaaees, 
to  insure  correctness,  the  original  documents  have  been  carefully  consulted. 

t  According  to  Dr  Eeir  of  Moscow,  the  thermometer  pUced  under  the  tongue, 
during  two  minutes,  sunk,  in  one  case  of  cholera,  to  77  degrees,  and  in  aaothei 
to  88  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
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The  detail  of  symploma  prcsenlei]  in  ilie  circular  distributed  by 
Iho  Austrian  government,  indeed  all  the  accounts  wliich  have  been 
published,  agree  with  the  above.  The  elaborate  epiiome  of  ihe 
disease  (ranamilled  by  Dr  Keir,  of  Moscow,  to  llie  British  govern- 
ment, coincides  with  it,  as  also  do  the  symptoms  of  a  case  detailed 
by  Dr  Sokolov,  of  Orenburg,  in  the  work  ofprofessor  Lichlenaltedt. 
Il  is  needless  to  dwell  on  this  topic,  with  ihe  view  of  proving  the 
identity  of  the  Eymptoms  with  those  remarked  by  English  prac- 
titioners in  Ihe  cholera  of  the  East  Indies.  All  the  Russian  re- 
ports unite  in  showing  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  there  were  the 
same  excessive  evacuations  upwards  and  downwards  of  a  watery, 
turbid  fluid,  the  same  collapse  of  the  skin,  coldness  of  the  surface, 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  failure  of  the  etrenglh,  Uvidily  of  the  face, 
spasms  of  the  muscles,  sense  of  pain,  or  pressure  in  Ihe  region  of 
the  splanchnic  plexus  of  nerves,  extreme  despondency,  entireness 
of  the  menial  faculties,  and  blackness  and  inspissntion  of  the  venous 
blood;  that  in  Russia  as  in  India  some  instances  occurred  of  rapid 
death,  with  collapse  and  spasms,  and  without  vomiting  or  purging; 
liial  in  other  instances  chronic  irritation  of  the  bowels  continued 
for  a  long  time  after  the  violence  of  (he  disease  was  broken;  and 
that  sometimes,  too,  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  supervened 
on  the  violent  constitutional  disorder  which  accompanied  the  intesti- 
nal symptoms,  and  quickly  terminated  in  coma  and  death,  when 
not  properly  counteracted.* 

Little  has  been  added  by  Ihe  physicians  of  Russia  to  our  know- 
ledge of  (he  pathological  anatomy  of  cholera,  beyond  that  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  investigations  of  iho  English  surgeons  in 
India.  The  descriptions  of  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  bodies 
of  IhoBo  who  have  died  of  the  disease,  presented  by  the  former, 
though  few  in  number  and  imperfect  in  details,  coincide  very  nearly 
with  those  met  with  in  the  autopsical  examinations  of  the  latter. 
The  following,  according  to  Dr  Keir,  are  the  appearances  after 
death,  observed  at  Moscow. 

■'  The  eslrcmilics  in  general  were  more  or  lesa  livid  and  contract- 
ed, and  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  corrugated;  the  features 
shrunk  and  ghastly.  On  opening  the  scull,  the  blood  vessels  of  tlie 
brain  and  its  membranes  wore  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  base.  The  arachnoidea  had  sometimes  in 
several  places  lost  its  transparency,  and  adhered  to  the  pin  mater. 
A  fluid  was  sometimes  found  cfFuaed  into  the  convolutions  of  the 
•  See  Ed.  Med.  tod  Surg.  Journal.  Vol.  XXXVI.  pggo  123. 
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brain  io  some  qaantitj,  and  more  or  leas  aemm  in  the  lateral  fen- 
tricles.     The  blood  vessels  of  the  vert^ral  column  and  spinal  chord 
were  more  or  less  loaded  with  blood,  which  was  sometimes  effused 
between  its  arachnoid  and  dun  mater;  partial  softening  of  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  spinal  chord  was  sometimes  met  with,  and  marks  of 
inflammatory  congestion  in  the  larger  nerves.     The  lungs  were 
generally  gorged  with  dark  coloured  blood;  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  filled  with  the  same,  and  frequently  contained  polypous  con- 
cretions.    In  all  the  dissections  I  was  present  at,  very  dark  coloured 
blood,  which,  when  extended  on  a  white  surface,  resembled  the  co- 
lour of  the  darkest  cherry,  was  found  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
in  other  arteries.     The  state  of  the  abdominal  organs  varied  con- 
siderably; the  stomach,  and  different  parts  of  the  intestines  were  fre- 
quently found  to  be  partially  but  considerably  contracted;  the  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach  sometimes  seemed  to  be  little  affected;  a 
whitish  or  yellow  fluid  matter,  resembling  the  evacuations,  was  fre- 
quently found  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which,  now 
and  then,  contained  a  good  deal  of  air;  in  other  cases  both  stomach 
and  intestines  bore  marks  of  congestion,  and  a  sub-inflammatory 
state,  varying  from  dark  coloured  spots  of  small  extent  to  several 
inches,  affecting  the  whole  internal  circumference:  the  colour  of 
these  parts  also  varied  a  good  deal  from  dark  coloured  venous  con- 
gestion to  light  rose  coloured  inflammation.    In  one  case,  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  stomach  was  so  strongly  and  so  generally  tinged 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
gangrene.    On  exposing  the  stomach  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  neither  gangrene  nor  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, btit  that  the  dark  colour  proceeded  from  a  very  general  and 
great  congestion  of  very  dark  coloured  blood  in  the  vesseb  of  the 
organ.     The  subject  of  this  case,  I  was  told,  had  died  with  symp- 
toms of  a  typhoid  nature,  afler  suffering  from  the  usual  symptoms 
of  the  epidemic.     Elxcepting  in  this  case,  which  was  evidently  one 
of  congestion  and  not  of  inflammation,  I  saw  nothing  in  the  morbid 
appearances  from  which  a  conclusion  could  be  drawn  that  inflam- 
mation was  a  very  general  morbid  change  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  a  common  cause  of  death,  however  by  its  presence  in  the  second 
period  of  the  disease  it  might  add  to  the  general  irritation,  or  even, 
as  a  consequence  of  preceding  congestion,  be  itself,  occasionally, 
the  cause  of  the  fatal  event.     Both  stomach  and  bowels  were  fre- 
quently of  a  paler  colour  than  natural,  both  on  the  outer  and  inner 
surface;  but  neither  thickening  nor  condensation  from  inflammation, 
nor  exulceration,  destruction  of  substance,  nor  abscess,  appeared  in 
any  of  the  dissections  at  which  I  was  present.     The  liver  was  gene- 
rally pretty  full  of  dark  coloured  blood;  the  gall  bladder  frequently 
much  distended  with  tenacious,  ropy  bile,  of  a  dark  yellow  or  green 
colour;  the  gall  ducts  were  sometimes  contracted,  at  other  times  not; 
the  appearance  of  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  was  various. 
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frequo  nil  J  differing  lidle  Trom  llieir  natural  stiile.arHl  in  other  caseB, 
rat  tier  surcharged  with  bloody  the  urinary  bladder  almost  always  col- 
lapsed and  empty;  the  uterus  generally  healthy." 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  identity  of  the  Russian  chol- 
era with  that  of  India,  we  subjoin  the  following  account  oPllie  morbid 
appearances  oiler  death  in  the  latter,  condensed  Trom  the  very  able 
report  drawn  up  by  Mr  Scott  for  the  Madras  Medical  Board;  a 
document  which  few  in  this  countiy  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting. 

The  external  appearance  of  European  subjecls,  who  have  died  of 
cholera,  closely  resembles  (hal  which  tliey  exhibited  whilst  labouring 
under  the  disease.  The  surface  is  livid,  the  solids  shrunk,  the  skin 
of  the  hands  and  feet  corrugated.  There  exists  no  uncommon  ten- 
dency in  ihe  body  to  putrefaction,  nor  any  characteristic  fetor  from 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  cavities  of  the  body  lined  with  serous 
membranes,  as  well  as  these  membranes  themselves,  presentetl  no 
particular  morbid  appearances.  The  cavities  indicated  have  almost 
uniformly  been  found  in  a  natural  stale,  or  the  deviations  from  that 
state  have  manifestly  had  no  connexion  with  cholera.  The  sur- 
faces, which  are  lined  or  covered  with  mucous  membranes,  on  the 
contrary,  very  generally  exhibited  signs  of  disease. 

The  lungs  have  not  unfrecjucnlly  been  found  in  a  natuital  state, 
oven  in  cases  where  much  oppression  of  respiration  had  existed 
previously  lo  death.  Much  more  generally,  however,  they  were 
found  either  to  be  gorged  with  dark  blood,  so  that  they  have  lost 
their  characteristic  appearance,  assuming  more  thai  of  liver  or 
■pleen;  or  they  were  in  an  opposite  condition, — that  is,  collapsed 
into  an  extremely  small  bulk,  and  lying  in  the  hollow  on  each  side 
the  spine,  leaving  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  nearly  empty.  This  has 
been  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  tho  extrication  of  a  gas,  but  on 
piercing  tbc  thorax  of  tho  dead  body  under  water,  no  gas  escaped. 
The  blood  found  in  the  lungs  has  been  always  very  black.  Tlio 
heart  and  its  larger  vessels  were  found  lo  be  distended  with  blood, 
tiui  not  BO  generally  as  the  apparent  feebleness  of  their  propelling 
power,  and  the  evident  retreat  of  tho  blood  lo  the  centre,  would  have 
led  us  toexpcct.  Tlieengorgement  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
with  blood  is  not  peculiar  to  choleru,  but  in  some  cases  the  left 
cavities  were  found  filled  even  with  dark  or  black  blood,  which  we 
may  consider  a  morbid  appearance  more  peculiar  to  this  disease. 

In  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  peritoneal  coverings  cf  the  fiscera 
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preMDted  leldom  any  morbid  appetimnoes;  the  morUd  aoeumiik- 
tion  of  bk>od  in  the  Teasels  of  the  raoera,  imptrting  to  them,  bowefsr, 
an  appearance  of  turgiditj  and  blueness,  oecarionally  evident  on  their 
exterior  surface.  Where  the  patient  has  lingered  long  before  death, 
this  membrane  occasionally  exhibits  traces  of  inflammation.  In  other 
cases  the  whole  intestinal  tube  exhibited  a  blanched  appearance 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  stomach  and  inteetineB  gene- 
rally preserved  their  ordinary  size.  The  omentum  was  not  senn- 
bly  affected.  So  various  were  the  morbid  changes  in  the  stomach, 
that  upon  them  no  pathological  conclusions  could  be  founded.  The 
organ  was  rarely  found  empty  or  much  contracted,  nor  was  any 
appearance  of  spasmodic  stricture  of  thd  pylorus  often  detected. 
It  did,  however,  sometimes  occur.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  the  ingesta  in  an  altered  state;  in  some  casss 
a  greenish,  yellow,  or  turbid  matter  was  found.  Tarioiis  appear- 
ances, either  of  active  inflammation,  or  a  congested  state  of  the 
vesseb,  were  noticed,  sometimes  in  one  part,  and  sometimes  in  ano- 
ther, of  the  organ.  The  parts  seemed  as  if  they  were  spiiacelated, 
thickened,  softened,  and  friable^— and,  in  short,  exhibiled  so  great 
a  variety  of  appearances,  from  a  perfectly  natural  stale  to  the  most 
morbid  condition,  that  no  particular  light  is  shed  by  them  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

The  intestinal  tube  was  sometimes  collapsed,  but  oftener  more 
or  less  filled  with  gas;  distended  in  some  parts  in  bags,  or 
pouches,  containing  whitish,  turbid,  dark,  or  green  coloured  fluid; 
and  in  others' presenting  the  appearance  of  spastic  constriction. 
The  latter,  however,  was  not  common.  The  intestines  contained 
no  fecal  or  other  solid  matters,  but  very  commonly  large  quantities 
of  a  cot^ee  looking  fluid,  or  of  turbid,  serous  matter.  The  duo- 
denum, and  occasionally  the  jejunum,  were  found  loaded  with  an 
adherent  whitish  or  greenish  mucus, — at  other  times  they  were 
found,  as  it  were,  denuded  of  their  natural  mucus«  and  oflen  they 
were  perfectly  healthy.  Traces  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  or  of  any 
substances  apparently  descended  from  the  stomach,  were  exceedingly 
rare.  Sanguineous  congestion,  and  even  active  inflammation,  are 
stated  to  have  been  more  common  in  the  bowels  than  in  the  sto- 
mach; but  on  the  other  hand  instances  were  very  numerous  where 
no  such  indications  were  detected.  The  thoracic  duct  is  stated  to 
have  been  found  empty  of  chyle.  The  Uver  was  commonly  goiged 
with  blood,  but  not  always;  Uie  gall  bladder  was  almost  universally 
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found  lu  contain  bile,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  caaea  even 
plelely  filled  wiih  it.  Aa  ia  usual  with  tliia  secretion  in  caaes  of  re- 
tention, it  waa  of  a  dark  colour.  Very  Uifleront  states  of  llie  gall 
ducts  have  been  described:  cases  of  conatriction  and  impermeabi- 
lity seeming  to  be  equally  numerous  nith  thoae  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  urinary  bladder  waa  found,  wo  may  say  univer- 
sally, without  urine,  and  very  much  contracted.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  and  uterus  have  been  found  coaled  with  a 
whitish  mucous  Quid.  In  the  spleen  nothing  unusual  waa  delected. 
The  vessels  of  the  mesentery  were  very  generally  found  to  be 
loaded  with  blood. 

In  the  head,  appearances  of  congestion,  and  even  of  extravasa- 
tion, were  frequently  observed;  but  not  so  uniformly,  nor  to  such 
an  eitenl,  as  to  require  any  particular  notice.  Only  one  case  has 
been  given,  where  ihe  state  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  examined; 
and  in  that,  indications  of  great  inflammation  were  delected  in  its 
sheaih;  the  caae,  however,  was  in  some  degree  a  mixed  one. 

An  all  important  question  in  relation  to  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration, ia  to  what  cause  or  set  of  causes  ore  we  to  refer  its  pro- 
duction? When  we  consider  the  extensive  and  rapid  spread  of  the 
cholera,  independent  in  many  instances  of  the  direction  of  the  wind; 
its  prevalence  in  climates  the  most  dissimilar  from  each  other, 
whether  from  dryness  or  moislure,  heat  or  cold;  at  every  season  of 
the  year,  and  amid  every  variety  of  weather:  it  is  evident  that  the 
ordinary  causes  of  disease,  whatever  influence  they  may  exert  upon 
its  progress  and  malignity,  aflbrd  us  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
origin.*  The  production  of  wide  spreading  epidemics  of  every 
iipeciea  is,  in  truth,  a  problem  dilTicult,  if  not  incapable  of  solution. 
To  some  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  atmosphere  they  are 
doubtless  all  lo  be  referred — the  exact  nature  of  which,  however, 
has  heretofore,  and  possibly  ever  wdl,  escape  our  strictest  scrutiny. 

That  the  production  of  cholera,  at  least,  is  rcferrible  to  some 
morbid  property  residing  in  the  air  we  breathe,  ia  rendered  almost 
certain,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  diseaae.      In  no  other 

*  "  EleVktioD  ibove  iho  plane  where  (lis  cholera  prevailed  (Id  Runia)  did  not 
condllule  >Dj  ptoleclion.  lo  (lie  East  laUica  It  wai.  we  believe,  inviriibly 
obaeived,  Ihit  cholera  did  not  pcoceed  up  Ihe  mauDlilni.  In  the  goTennnent 
□f  Oteoburg,  on  the  alhci  hind.  ioilgDcct  oceuired  of  tillage!  being  (Hacked, 
Ihougli  Mlualed  at  a  hciglil  of  one  thouund  roui  bundled  feel  «bove  (ha  lur- 
"  If  plalB." — BawkaUtp-  11*. 
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manner  can  we  explain  its  sodden  appearance  in  the  midat  of  an 
extensive  population,  the  greater  part  of  which  become  at  once  its 
subjects.  In  Mr  Jameson's  Bengal  report,  it  is  stated,  that  two  nul> 
lion  persons  had  assembled  to  celebrate  a  religious  festival  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ganges;  the  cholera  suddenly  broke  out  amongst 
them,  while  at  their  devotions,  and  in  eight  days  destroyed  twen^ 
thousand  persons !  The  pestilence  was  stayed^  however,  so  aoon  as 
the  multitude  dispersed;  it  did  not  extend  even  to  m  village  only 
seven  miles  distant.  In  one  week  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Bfarquis  of  Hastings  were  attacked  with 
the  disease,  and  in  twelve  days  nearly  nine  thousand  individuals  Ul 
victims  to  it  In  Bassora,  the  number  of  persons  attacked  by  the 
cholera,  almost  simultaneously,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  &ct, 
that  in  fourteen  days  the  deaths  in  that  city  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand.  At  St  Petersburgh,  in  Russia,  Uie  disease  appeared  oo 
the  26th  of  June,  and  in  the  fifteen  days  between  that  and  the  Utb 
of  July,  at  least  3076  of  the  inhabitants  were  attacked. 

Some  of  the  phenomena,  remarks  an  intelligent  writer,  observed 
in  the  cholera  of  the  east,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  causes  operated 
as  a  poisonous  cloud  (if  we  may  suppose  such  a  thing)  would  have 
done.  The  poisonous  effect  has  often  been  as  sodden  as  we  can 
conceive.  Men  in  perfect  health  arrive  at  a  certain  spot,  and  &11 
down  by  dozens;  some  never  to  rise  again,  and  others  to  escape 
barely  with  life,  after  excessive  pain  and  torture.  Cases  are  also 
related  of  large  bodies  of  men  entering  in  such  a  stratum  of  poi- 
sonous  air,  as  at  Nagpoor,  for  instance,  and  also,  the  troops  which 
suffered  so  terribly  on  a  march  from  Ganjam  through  the  northern 
Circars.  In  other  cases,  the  pestilential  cloud  seems  to  have  been 
wafted  into  the  midst  of  a  stationary  assemblage,  as  the  camp  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinde;  the  disease,  in  this 
latter  instance,  rapidly  abated  after  the  removal  of  the  encampment 
from  the  infected  district  to  the  high  grounds  at  Erich. 

In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  cholera  was  often  of 
such  an  extent  as]  to  be  explicable  only  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
was  connected  with  a  morbid  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
statement  of  Dr  Onufriev,  physician  for  the  circle  of  Orenburg,  may 
be  cited.  ^^  During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,"  he  observes, 
^^  there  was  scarcely  a  single  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Orenburg, 
who  had  not  some  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion.  One  com- 
plained of  oppression  and  pain  in  the  breast;  another  pf  pain  in  the 
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head,  some  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  the  like.  To  me  it  appears  that 
the  cause  of  these  symptoms  was  a  general  invasion  of  the  systems 
of  the  inhabitants  by  cholera,  which,  however,  was  prevented  from 
developing  itself  in  its  perfect  form,  by  a  regular  manner  of  living, 
and  other  similar  means.  This  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  the 
almoMi  umversal  prevalence  of  symptoms  of  disturbed  digestion, 
their  originating  without  any  appreciable  cause,  especially  in  per^ 
80Q8  newly  arrived  in  tlje  city,  and  their  being  removed  by  the  usual 
treatment.'** 

The  cessation  of  the  cholera,  was  equally  sudden  with  its  inva- 
aioih  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  India,  where  after  prevail- 
ing for  a  time  in  one  place,  the  disease,  as  it  were,  ceased  at  once 
its  ravages,  to  make  as  rapid  an  attack  in  another,  and  often  distant 
quarter.  It  very  rarely  remained  in  much  vigour  at  any  one  place 
for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  sometimes  was  exhausted 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  Armies  have  fled  from  the  track  of  the 
pestilence,  and  been  safe,  put  of  the  limits  of  that  track. 

The  intemperies  of  the  atmosphere,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which 
we  have  referred  the  production  of  cholera,  does  not  appear  to  de- 
pend upon  any  poisonous  exhalation,  derived  either  from  the  soil, 
or  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  This  is  evident,  as  well  from  the 
wide  spread  of  the  disease,  its  not  extending  itself  from  a  centre  to 
m  circumference,  nor.  following  the  course  of  the  wind  or  the  sun, 
nor  obeying  any  other  meteorological  phenomenon:  frequently,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  known  to  pursue  its  course  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  most  powerful  monsoons.  Contagion  and  miasms,  floating  in 
the  air,  seldom  extend  more  than  a  few  feet  beyond  the  spot  from 
which  they  derived  their  source;  when  wafted  to  a  greater  distance, 
it  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  However 
much  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
producing  cholera,  to  the  evolution  of  terrestial  miasms  within  the 
tropics,  no  such  miasms  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  during  the 
intense  cold  of  a  Siberian  winter,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dis. 
ease  prevailed  in  Russia  in  defiance  of  intense  frost.  In  many 
places,  loo,  as  at  Orenburg,  which  were  subjected  to  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera,  no  extensive  sources  for  the  production  of  miasms  were 
present,  even  if  we  should  suppose  a  suflicient  degree  of  heat  ex« 
kted  to  engender  them.t 

*  LichCeoftBdt,  p.  90. 

>  Mr  OrtoD  has  atsigoed  a  cbinge  ia  the  eUctrieity  of  the  atmoiphere  u  the 
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Whatever,  nevertheless,  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere 
of  any  given  neighbourhood,  would  appear  evidently  to  invite  the 
disease,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  its  victims.  Thus  the  cho- 
lera has  prevailed  most  generally,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  the 
thickly  populated  cities  of  the  east,  where  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion are  but  little  attended  to;  and  even  in  these  cities,  its  principal 
ravages  were  among  the  poorer  and  more  debased  of  the  people. 
A  similar  statement  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease  through  the  north  of  Europe. 

^^  £very  where  in  Europe,"  says  Hawkins,  and  in  the  statement 
he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  official  documents  collected  by  Pro- 
fessor Lichtenstaedt,  ^'  every  where  in  Europe  the  lower  orders  have 
been  the  chief  sufferers:  the  number  of  remarkable  persons  and  of 
nobility,  who  have  fallen  victims,  has  been  extremely  small;  their 
names,  indeed,  might  be  easily  enumerated.  When  such  instances 
have  occurred  among  the  affluent  classes,  they  might  probably  be 
explained  by  particular  mental  anxiety,  or  a  state  of  predisposing 
bad  health,'"  or,  he  might  have  added,  to  intemperance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Marshal  Diebitsch,  whose  attack,  it  is  stated  on  good  autho- 
rity, was  evidently  attributable  to  this  cause.  "  The  soldiers  of  the 
conflicting  armies  in  Poland  have  been  amongst  the  chief  sufferers; 
we  may  easily  imagine  the  privations  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed. At  Warsaw,  the  Committee  of  Health  announced,  that  very 
few  persons  of  easy  condition  have  been  attacked,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease has  expended  its  chief  ravages  on  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
low  and  thickly  peopled  quarter  of  the  city  near  the  Vistula.  At 
Riga,  the  sailors  appear  to  have  been  most  liable  to  the  disorder." 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  during  the  recent  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  in  Calcutta,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  poor  were  cast 
into  the  river  Hoogly,  while,  in  addition  to  this  source  of  noxious 
exhalations,  the  streets  were  in  so  filthy  a  condition,  that  the  adjutant 
crane  and  jackal),  crows,  and  kites,  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
city  in  vast  numbers,  to  act  as  scavengers.* 

A  physician  of  eminence,!  and  member  of  the  council  to  whom 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  Mos- 
cow, was  especially  entrusted,  states  that  the  intensity  of  the  disease 

ironiediale  cause  of  cholera;  he  has,  also,  insisted  stroDgly  on  Sol-luruir  influ- 
ence, in  connexion  with  electricity. 

"  See  Letter  of  Mr  Harvey,  Christian  Observer. 

t  Dt  Jcehnichin. 
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was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere;  the  epidemic 
prevailing  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes,  who  resided  in  moist  and 
low  situations.*  It  is  notorious,  also,  that  inattention  to  cleanliness 
is  a  characteristic  of  these  very  classes.  A  somewhat  similar  state- 
ment is  also  made  by  Dr  Rankeen,  who  attributes  the  occurrence 
of  the  cholera  in  Bengal,  to  the  conjoint  operation  of  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  humid  soil,  and  a  damp  atmosphere,  in  connex- 
ion, more  especially,  with  a  diet  of  rice  or  other  grain,  vitiated  by 
the  wetness  of  the  season. t 

Mr  Cormick,  an  East  India  surgeon,  speaking  of  the  cholera  as 
it  appeared  at  Tabriz,  a  town  in  Persia,  says,  that  the  disease  first 
began  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  most  low,  filthy,  and  crowded 
with  poor  inhabitants;  and  advanced  from  quarter  to  quarter  of  it, 
finishing  its  ravages  in  one  before  it  commenced  them  in  another. 
It  was  most  destructive  in  the  houses  which  were  low,  and  possessed 
most  inhabitants. 

It  is  said  that,  four  days  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  cho- 
lera at  Riga,  upwards  of  fifly  cart  loads  of  filthy  rags,  and  almost 
putrid  garments,  the  clothing  of  those  who  bad  died  in  the  Russian 
camp,  many  of  them  of  the  very  disease  in  question,  were  brought 
into  the  city,  and  deposited,  with  all  the  filth  with  which  they  were 
imbued,  in  the  public  stores. 

In  proof  of  the  agency  of  an  impure  atmosphere  in  favouring  the 
spread  of  cholera,  it  is  stated  that  in  Tripoli,  a  city  in  Syria  which  is 
well  ventilated,  only  thirty-one  persons  were  attacked,  out  of  a  popu- 

*  Tliifl  fact  is  also  diftinctly  stated,  in  the  official  instructions  issued  by  the 
Austrian  government,  for  the  purpose  of  repclliug  the  approach  of  the  cholera. 
Dr  Darbal  alw,  in  his  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  states  that 
**  the  epidemic  chiefly  raged  among  the  lower  classes,  in  low,  damp,  and  filthy 
dwellings.'* 

t  Dr  Tyller  also  maintains  the  agency  of  a  deleterious  article  of  food,  viz. 
damaged  rice,  as  the  exciting  cause  of  cholera.  The  agency  of  improper  and  in- 
digestible articles  of  diet,  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  Is  pointed  out  In  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  governments;  in  these,  the  articles 
enumerated  are,  unripe  and  watery  fruits,  beer,  -hydromel,  sour  soups,  mush- 
rooms, cucumbers  and  melons,  salted  and  spoiled  fish,  and  greasy  food  generally. 
7*he  sale  of  cucumbers  and  water  melons,  which  were  peculiarly  abundant  in  the 
fall  of  1829,  was  prohibited  by  the  local  magiMrales  of  Orenburg,  as  well  as  their 
introduction  into  the  surrounding  country.  Dr  Walker,  of  St  Petersburgh,  in  his 
Report  to  the  British  Government,  observes,  that  in  Austrian  Gallicia,  he  was 
informed,  **  a  better  diet  furnished  to  the  lower  orders,  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment, appeared  to  have  contributed,  as  much  as  any  other  measure,  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease.*' 
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lation  of  fif\ccn  thousand.  In  Russia,  also,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  Dr  Rcimann  of  St  Petersburgh,  the  disease  was  more  or 
less  rapid  and  more  or  less  extensive  in  its  spread,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  wholesome  nature  of  localities;  it  has  thus  been  ittj 
prevalent  and  fatal  among  the  Jewish  population,  who  live  shut  up 
in  small  apartments,  and  in  extreme  filth. 

But  notwithstanding  the  remote  causes  of  cholera  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, connected  with  a  particular  constitution,  and  a  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  yet  a  certain  state  of  the  human  system, 
or  predisposition  to  disease,  would  appear  to  favour  its  produc- 
tion. When  it  made  its  appearance  in  a  city,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  not  equally  liable  to  its  attacks,  many  entirely  escaping,  not- 
withstanding their  full  exposure  to  its  remote  causes.  It  was  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  the  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  those  living 
in  low  damp  houses,  huts  or  cellars,  and  those,  especially,  given  up 
to  habits  of  intemperance,  and  careless  of  health,  who  were  the  first 
and  by  far  the  most  numerous  victims  of  the  disease.  The  tempe- 
rate and  prudent  most  generally  escaped,  or  suffered  but  a  slight  at- 
tack. To  this  fact,  nearly  all  the  physicians  who  have  had  an  op- 
f)ortunity  of  studying  the  disease,  bear  testimony.  Dr  Joebnichin  of 
Moscow  declares  that  drunkenness,  debauchery,  bad  food,  and  per- 
sonal indiscretions,  were  incontestably  its  predisposing  causes.  Dr 
Rieche  informs  us,  that  in  China,  the  disease  selected  its  victims 
from  among  such  of  the  people  as  live  in  filth  and  intemperance.* 
Dr  Darbal,  a  French  physician  resident  at  Moscow,  who,  with  Dr 
Joehnichin,  imagines  that  the  emanations  or  atmosphere  of  the  sick 
form  a  focus  of  infection,  admits,  nevertheless,  that  this  atmosphere 
is  dangerous  to  those  only  who  are  predisposed  to  disease  through 
poverty,  misery,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  indigestion,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  cold.  A  physician  of  Warsaw  states,  that  the  disease 
spared  all  those  who  led  regular  lives,  and  resided  in  healthy  situa- 
tions; whereas  they  whose  constitutions  had  been  broken  down  by 
excess  and  dissipation,  were  invariably  attacked.  Out  of  100  indi- 
viduals destroyed  by  the  cholera,  it  was  proved  that  90  had  been  ad- 
<licted  to  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  females,  who  are 
rarely  given  to  the  use  of  these  liquors,  very  generally  escaped.! 

*    Mittheilungen  iiber  die  morgenlaodische  Breckruhr,  ler  Band.    Stutgart, 
1831. 

t  In  India,  females  and  children  were  likewise  observed  to  be  less  liable  to  the 
cholera. 
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The  agency  of  intemperance  in  predisposing  to,  and  exciting  the 
disease,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  aAer  the  decline  of  the  epidemic 
at  Riga,  the  occurrence  of  the  Whitsun  holidays  caused  a  tempo- 
rary augmentation  of  new  cases,  from  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
drinks  and  other  irregularities,  incidental  to  a  popular  festival. 

In  India,  it  was  observed  that  the  cholera  was  more  or  less  prone 
to  occur  in  individuals,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  less  expo- 
sure to  nocturnal  cold  and  damp,  to  great  and  sudden  variations  of 
temperature  and  to  fatigue.  This  is  proved,  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
army  the  disease  attacked  especially  bodies  of  troops  during  or  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  their  march  from  one  station  to  another, 
when  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to  all  the  causes  enumerated. 

Of  the  European  officers  who  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  were  attacked  during  a  march  from  station  to  station. 
The  camp  followers,  as  tliey  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  no  tents 
being  provided  for  them,  and  having  seldom  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  by  warm  clothing  from  the  chills  of  the  night,  suffered 
most  of  all,  next  the  Seapoys  or  soldiers,  and,  last  of  all,  the  officers. 
The  almost  entire  exemption  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  from  the  epidemic  is  worthy  of  notice :  they  are  generally 
resident  for  several  years  at  the  samd  station,  and  when  they  travel, 
do  so  without  being  exposed  to  the  fatigue  or  discomfort  to  which 
the  military  are  subject  Their  intercourse  with  the  natives  is  much 
greater,  however,  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  European  part  of  the 
community.* 

The  experience  of  all  ages  has,  in  fact,  shown  that  they  are  the 
least  liable  to  the  attack  of  epidemic  diseases  of  every  variety,  who 
are  careful  to  preserve  the  resisting  powers  of  their  systems  in  their 
greatest  possible  vigour  by  good  wholesome  food,  the  avoidance  of 
fiitigoe  and  of  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness,  regular  exercise, 
temperance  in  all  things,  a  cheerful  temper  and  undaunted  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  inviting  an  attack, 
than  to  be  calculating  the  chances  of  it,  and  searching  after  the  re- 
puted means  of  preservation;  to  brood  over  its  terrors,  or  watch 
its  approach  with  anxious  and  incessant  solicitude.  To  attempt  to 
drown  these  fears  by  stimulants  or  narcotics  of  any  kind;  to  weaken, 
the  system  by  starvation,  or  derange  it  by  repletion;  are  equally  sub- 
versive of  the  end  for  which  they  are  resorted  to. 

A  question  of  no  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  cholera 

*  Report  of  the  89tb  Regimeot  at  Qoilon  in  TnvaDCoro. 
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still  remains  to  be  considered;  namely,  whether  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing communicated  by  contagion.  That  it  may  originate  independ* 
ently  of  a  specific  virus  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands;  but  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
propagation  in  this  manner,  af\er  it  has  once  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  a  population,  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  principal  facts 
bearing  upon  this  point  we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  review. 

It  is  well  known,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  and  (he  best  in- 
formed of  the  British  medical  officers  in  India,  who  have  witnessed  the 
epidemic,  have  recorded  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  disease  was 
in  no  instance  contagious  or  infectious.     The  facts  upon  which  this 
opinion  is  founded  they  very  fully  detail.     This  of  itself  would  lead 
to  a  strong  presumption  that  the  cholera,  afler  its  passage  into 
Europe,  preserved  a  similar  character.     We  find,  however,  that  on 
this  point  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.     Many  deny 
the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  in  iato^  while  another  class  would 
seem  to  admit  that  it  possessed  this  property,  At  least  to  a  certain 
extent.     Some  of  the  Russian  physicians  who  at  first  denied  that  it 
was  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion,  subsequent]/  admit- 
ted it,  and  an  equal  number  who  had  believed  at  first  in  its  conta- 
gious character  now  strenuously  support  the  opposite  opinion*    The 
truth  is,  the  facts  upon  which  alone  the  question  of  contagion  can 
be  settled,  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  or  else  investigated  im- 
perfectly, by  the  physicians  of  northern  Europe,  and  in  consequence, 
their  opinions  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  disease  in  this  respect 
sit  but  loosely  upon  them,  being  changed  in  many  instances  accord- 
ing as  the  facts  that  have  fallen  under  tiieir  notice  would  appear  to 
support  one  or  other  side  of  the  question,  without  any  attempt  to 
examine  such  facts  in  all  their  bearings.     With  a  few  exceptions 
our  professional  brethren  of  Russia  would  appear  to  have  studied 
but  little  the  rules  of  medical  logic. 

In  evidence  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  cholera,  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  strict  seclusion  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
or  of  any  other  community,  even  the  members  of  a  single  family,  will 
effectually  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  amongst  them.  A 
few  curious  instances  of  this  kind  have,  we  admit,  been  noticed  both 
in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  north  of  Europe:  but  before  any  posi- 
tive inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  certain  particulars  of 
which  we  are  not  informed  must  be  inquired  into;  namely,  whether 
the  circumstances  of  the  individuals  tiius  secluded,  especially  their 
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habits  as  it  regards  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  cleanliness 
both  personal  and  domestic,  were  not  such  precisely  as  constitute 
in  a  great  degree  a  safeguard  against  the  disease.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute certainty,  also,  that  these  very  communities  by  whom  a  sys- 
tem of  seclusion  was  resorted  to,  would  have  been  visited  by  the 
disease  even  had  no  precautions  been  taken  to  avoid  it.  In  its 
progress,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Russia,  the  cholera  has  exhibited 
many  strange  caprices,  of\en  passing  over  at  first  places  lying 
directly  in  its  route,  and  perfectly  open  to  its  attack,  but,  after  some 
time,  retracing,  as  it  were,  its  steps,  it  has  prevailed  in  these  very 
places,  without  extending  to  the  others  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Id  a  city  it  has  been  known  to  avoid,  so  to  speak,  a  particular 
street  or  block  of  buildings,  while  all  around  experienced  its  ravages. 
At  the  Russian  village  of  Tschernoretschinsk  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  on  the  19th  of  January,  after  having  passed  by  this  place 
four  months  previously  In  its  progress  to  the  west.  In  all  the  towns 
and  villages  within  a  moderate  distance,  except  one,  the  disease  had 
entirely  disappeared  before  the  end  of  November  preceding,  while 
at  the  only  village  where  it  continued  longer,  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  it  had  ceased  by  the  8th  of  December,  more  than  five  weeks 
previously.  From  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence of  the  cholera  in  this  village,  so  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  it  was  introduced  by  communication  with  infected  individu- 
als; and  as  to  communication  with  infected  goods,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  in  the  Orenburg  government,  no  one  was 
able,  in  any  instance,  to  trace  it  to  this  source. ''^ 

So  many  instances  have  occurred  of  entire  exemption  from  the 
disease  of  an  extensive  population,  whose  full  exposure  to  the  sup- 
posed contagion  cannot  be  called  in  question,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  many  examples  of  the  strictest  quarantine  being  ineffectual  in  pre- 
venting the  entrance  and  spread  of  the  disease,  that  the  occasional 
immunity  of  certain  secluded  districts  and  individuals,  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  adduced  as  certain  evidence  of  the  contagious  na- 
ture of  the  cholera;  their  escape  frona  it  had  evidently  very  little  con- 
nexion with  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  shut  up  from  inter- 
course with  the  sick.  The  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  when 
informed  of  the  occurrence  of  the  epidemic  in  the  neighbouring  island, 

*  LtchtcDstiedt,  p.  125. 
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Mauritiufl,  took  immediately  every  preeantioQ  to  col  off  the  commu- 
nication, but,  in  defiance  of  the  most  rigoroos  quaruitiDe,  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle.*  At  Oreo- 
burg,  also,  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
forcement of  a  fourteen  days  quarantine.  It  has  been  said,  we  ire 
aware,  in  reference  to  this  ktter  &et,  that  the  period  of  iburteea 
days  was  insufficient  for  the  de? eh^Moent  of  the  disease  in  those  who 
had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  an  aasertioo  more  eaaly  made 
than  proved.  All  the  fiicts  hitherto  collected  in  fiivoar  of  the  coo* 
tagious  natmre  of  cholera  show,  evidently,  that  if  contagious  at  all, 
the  period  during  which  the  contagion  remains  latent  in  the  body 
is  very  short;  seldom,  if  ever,  could  it  exceed  a  few  days.  In  all  the 
cases  where  the  disease  occurred  soon  aAer  the  ackening  of  per* 
sons  recently  arrived  from  an  infected  district,  it  appeared  among 
the  residents  in  less  than  a  week. 

In  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  seclusion  firom  intercourse  with  the 
sick  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  cholera,  a  fact  stated  by  Dr 
Gormick  may  be  cited.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  at 
Tabriz,  a  city  in  Persia,  10,000  or  12,000  of  the  royal  troops 
passed  the  city.  They  were  prevented  by  guards  stationed  at  the 
gates  firom  entering  it,  but  several  of  them  passed  the  day  under  the 
walls.  During  the  next  day,  however,  the  disease  manifested  itself 
among  them,  and  they  suffered  from  it  very  severely.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  in  this  case  can  be  readily  accounted  for  upoo 
the  supposition  of  an  aerial  cause,  but  not  upon  that  ofcontagiou. 

The  strictly  epidemic  character  of  the  cholera  is  evinced  in  its 
occurrence  on  board  of  ships  at  sea,  that  had  not  touched  at  any 
place  where  it  was  prevalent  Troops,  also,  were  attacked  on  a 
march  through  an  open  country,!  and  officers  in  their  boats  on  the 
Ganges,,  far  from  any  source  of  contagion. 

*  Dr  KiDDii'fl  Report,  Hawkins,  266.  The  cootagieobts  assert  that  the  dis- 
ease was  introduced  into  this  island  by  the  clandestine  disembarkinent  of  some 
negro  slaves.    Upon  what  authority  this  fact  is  predicated,  we  know  not. 

t  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the  report  of  the  eighty-nintb 
legiment  at  Quilon.  The  first  battalion,  fifth  regiment  of  the  native  infantry, of 
about  1000  strong,  marched  from  Quilon  for  Bangalore.  The  families  of  tba 
Seapoys  and  camp  followers  of  every  description  amounted  to  about  4000,  mak- 
ing, in  all,,  a  body  of  5000.  The  cholera  had  disappeared  at  Quilon  some  con- 
siderable time  l)efore  the  march  of  these  troops,  and  no  case  of  it  had  occwred 
among  them  for  a  much  longer  period.  On  the  morning  they  left  the  city  one 
Seapoy  was  attacked,  and  two  or  three  more  daily  for  the  foUowtng  ten  or  twelve 
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Mr  Cormick  notices  a  curious  fact,  wbich  goes  far  to  disprove  the 
idea  of  the  disease  being  propagated  by  the  mere  admission  into  a 
place  of  those  labouring  under  it.  The  persons  composing  the 
family  of  the  Persian  prince  quitted  the  city  of  Tabriz  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  epidemic  had  already  begun  to  abate.  They,  however, 
carried  the  cholera  along  with  them,  and  continued  to  be  attacked 
from  four  to  six  a  day,  for  about  ten  days,  but  not  a  single  person  cf 
ike  milages  through  which  they  passed^  or  where  they  slepty  took  the 
disease.  We  find,  also,  that  the  dispersion  of  collected  masses  of 
people,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  labouring  under  the  disease,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  religious  assemblage  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or 
their  removal  to  a  dry,  elevated,  and  more  healthy  situation,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Marquis  Hasting's  army,  so  far  from  spreading  the 
disease,  by  forming  so  many  foci  of  contagion,  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  further  spread  even  among  themselves. 

During  the  epidemic,  Dr  Albers  informs  us,*  it  is  certain  that  about 
40,000  inhabitants  quitted  Moscow,  of  whom  a  large  number  never 
performed  quarantine;  and  notwithstanding  this  fact,  no  case  is  on 
record  of  the  cholera  being  transferred  from  Moscow  to  other  places; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  no  situation  appointed  for  quaran- 
tine has  any  case  of  the  disease  occurred. 

The  introduction  of  the  cholera  from  a  foreign  source,  though 
boldly  asserted  in  reference  to  several  of  the  Indian  and  Russian 
provinces,  by  the  advocates  of  contagion,  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
been  satisfactorily  proven.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  collected  are  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Thus 
into  the  Isle  of  France  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported  by  the 
Topaze  frigate,  which  arrived  from  Ceylon  on  the  29th  of  October 
1829,  but  it  appears  from  the  report  of  Dr  Kinnis,  that  cases  of  the 
disease  had  occurred  in  the  island  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Seotember, 
although  tlie  disease  did  not  prevail  extensively  until  tire  IStb  of 
November,  when  it  broke  out  in  its  most  severe  form  among  the 

daya.  By  that  time,  the  battalion  had  reached  the  mouDtaiaa  through  which 
tbey  were  to  pasa  to  (heir  deatioatioo;  (he  march  became  now  more  fatiguing, 
and  ihey  were  often  exposed  to  wet  in  crossing  the  mountain  streams  which  at 
that  part  of  the  road  very  frequently  intersected  the  line  of  march.  The  epi- 
demic then  began  to  rage  in  the  most  appalling  manner,  and  in  the  short  «pace 
of  eight  days  cut  off  no  less  than  1100,  of  which  number  there  were  no  more 
than  250  Seapoys.  None  of  the  European  officers  were  attaclced. 
*  Report  to  ilie  Prussian  government. 
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African  slaves  and  Indian  convicts.  A  considerable  namber  of 
sailors  belonging  to  merchant  vessels,  lying  near  the  shore,  died  of 
the  disease,  whereas  not  a  soul  belonging  to  the  Topaze,  wbich  lay 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  but  communicated  constantly 
with  it,  was  attacked  after  her  arrival.  But  one  patient  and  no 
hospital  attendant  was  attacked  at  head  quarters.  No  children,  and 
a  very  small  proportion  of  women  were  affected. 

At  Ceylon,  according  to  Deputy  Inspector  FarreU's  report,  it  wu 
found  that  the  disease,  on  appearing  at  any  one  place,  attacked 
ahnosi  at  ike  same  msUnU^  a  vast  number  of  persons,  who,  from 
their  habits,  modes  of  life,  and  separation  of  their  abodes,  could  not 
possibly  have  communicated  it  to  one  another.  Dr  Solomov  informs 
OS,  that  the  cholera  first  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Astrakan 
government  on  the  3d  of  July,  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  which  bad 
arrived  from  Baku  (350  miles  down  the  Caspian),  and  lay  sixty  miki 
from  Astrakan.  Till  the  20th  of  the  month  the  disease  was  con- 
fined within  the  Sedlitovski  lazaretto,  whither  the  vessel  with  the 
sick  had  been  brought  But  on  that  day  four  people  were  taken 
ill  in  the  city;  subsequently  the  disease  spread  over  the  whole  town 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitatits.*  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  crew  of  the  man  of  war  alluded  to  contracted 
the  disease  at  Bakuf,  while  we  are  presented  with  no  evidence  that 
any  intercourse  took  place  between  the  four  individuals  simulta- 
neously attacked  and  the  sick  at  the  lazaretto.  At  Tiflis,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  where  the  cholera  appeared  a  short  time  sub- 
sequently to  its  visit  to  Astrakan,  ^^  the  most  convincing  evidence,'* 
says  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Health,  ^^  was  received  of  its 
not  being  contagious." 

The  introduction  of  the  cholera  into  the  Russian  province  of 
Orenbufg,  Moreau  de  Jonnes  has  endeavoured  to  prove  was  by  the 
caravans  which  arrive  there  annually  from  Kiachta  or  Boukara, 
and  which  are  composed  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  camels, 
and  as  many  men.  These  caravans  transport  across  the  steppes  of 
Boukara  the  merchandize  of  China,  Thibet,  Caboul,  and  Indostao, 
countries  which  have  been  above  twelve  times  the  prey  of  this  pes- 
tilence. The  strictest  investigation  that  could  be  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  physicians,  shows  the  little  probability  which  is 
attached  to  such  an  opinion.     From  the  report  of  Dr  Sokolov  we 

*  Llchtenstadt. 

t  The  epidemic  did  not  reach  Baku  until  the  beguuung  of  July. 
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learn  that  the  last  caravan  which  arrived  at  Orenburg,  reached  that 
place  on  the  22d  of  July,  thirty-five  days  before  the  first  case  of 
cholera  had  occurred  there;  the  individuals  of  which  it  was  com- 
poeed  were  all  in  good  health,  and  in  crossing  the  steppes,  which ' 
takes  from  about  thirty-three  to  ninety  days,  they  lost  only  one  com- 
panion, of  a  disease  under  which  he  had  laboured  for  twenty  days, 
and  certainly,  therefore,  not  cholera.     The  disease  could  not,  hence, 
be  introduced  by  any  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  caravan.     It  is 
equally  certain  that  its  introduction  was  not  owing  to  the  merchan- 
dize conveyed  by  them.     At  every  resting  place  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  merchants  to  unpack  their  goods,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cara- 
van must  have  been  freely  exposed  to  the  poisonous  effluvia,  if  any 
existed;  nevertheless  4)one  were   taken  ill.     The  Bukarian  mer- 
chants, also,  to  ridicule  the  suspicions  of  the  Russians,  exposed 
themselves  with  perfect  readiness  in  every  possible  way  to  the  ex- 
halations from  their  bales  and  packages.     Besides,  it  could  not  be 
discovered  that  any  person  in  Orenburg  was  attacked  by  the  cholera 
who  had  purchased  goods  of  a  suspected  nature  brought  by  this 
caravan.     When  to  these  facts  it  is  added,  that  at  Orsk  and  Troitsk, 
two  other  frontier  towns  where  the  eastern  caravans  likewise  arrived 
daring  the  summer,  cholera  did  not  appear  at  all,  we  conceive  it  is 
distinctly  made  out,  that  importation  in  this  manner  was  out  of  the 
question.     The  introduction  of  cholera  into  Orenburg  has,  likewise, 
been  ascribed  to  the  Kirghis,  who  along  the  whole  confines  of  the 
province  are  constantly  employed  in  bartering  goods  with  the  people 
of  the  latter,  during  the  summer  and  harvest;  but  if  the  Chiwa  and 
Buckarian  caravans  could  not   have  introduced  the  disease  into 
Orenburg  because  actually  it  was  never  introduced  into  Orsk  and 
Troitsk,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  Kirghis  to  introduce  it  into 
Orenburg,  without,  also,  introducing  it  into  the  numerous  stations 
oo  the  frontiers  with  which   they  maintain  an  equally  constant 
intercouiso.* 

At  Riga  it  is  stated  in  the  official  report  of  the  medical  board  of 
that  city,  that  ^*  by  the  most  particular  inquiries,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  disease  has  been  introduced  from  without  into  the  city;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  neighbouring  governments  of  Court- 
land  and  the  borders  of  the  Dnna,  to  the  Minsk  government,  re- 
maining  in  a  healthy  state,  as  likewise  that  those  who  were  first 

*  Licht«nflt»dt,  p.  ISl,  et  leq. 
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attacked,  have  not  been  strangers,  but  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  parts 
of  the  town  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  the  suburbs,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  sickness  has  shown  itself  in  this  place  from  unknown 
causes  in  the  air  and  surface  of  the  earth."  A  strict  investigation, 
we  are  informed,  was  made  into  what  were  called  the  four  first  cases 
which  occurred  in  Moscow,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  patients  bad 
neither  themselves  been  in  any  infected  place,  nor  had  communica- 
tion with  any  one  coming  from  such  a  place.* 

Those  who  maintain  the  contagious  character  of  cholera  assert 
that  persons  who  reside  in  the  houses  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sick,  are  those  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  and 
among  whom  the  disease  first  spreads;  even  admitting  this  to  the 
fullest  extent  contended  for,  it  does  not  prove  the  contagiousness  of 
the  disease.  We  have  seen  that  the  epidemic  is  influenced  in  its 
attacks  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the  situation  in  life  and  the  habits 
of  individuals  or  communities,  and,  also,  by  the  location  of  their 
dwellings  in  damp,  ill  ventilated,  filthy  and  otherwise  unhealthy 
situations;  hence  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the  neighbours,  com- 
panions and  inmates  of  the  sick  would  be  those  among  whom  the 
disease  would  be  most  liable  to  occur,  and  that  even  persons  of  a 
dififerent  class,  as  medical  men  and  nurses,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  merely  frequently  visiting  the  dwellings  of  the  sick,  would  be  more 
exposed  to  an  attack  than  others.  In  India  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army  were  the  only  Europeans  in  easy  circumstances  who  had 
occasion  to  enter  the  particular  districts  where  the  cholera  prevailed; 
hence  we  find  a  greater  number  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  disease 
than  of  the  European  population  generally;  nevertheless  the  whole 
number  of  physicians  who  were  attacked  was  in  fact  but  very  trifling. 
We  have  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  that  in  hospitals,  those 
in  attendance  upon  the  sick  did  very  generally  escape  the  disease, 
which  is  as  strong  a  proof  as  could  be  oflfered  of  its  non-contagious 
character.  At  Nagpoor,  says  the  Bengal  report,  the  medical  stafl' 
remained  for  several  days,  night  and  day,  in  the  hospitals,  and  yet 
all  escaped.  In  the  Hospital  of  the  Royals,  says  the  Madras  report, 
only  one  individual  out  of  101  attendants  was  attacked.  In  the 
general  hospital  in  India  it  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  assistant 
surgeon  Whyte,  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  sick  who  by 
assisting  the  patients  into  and  out  of  the  bath,  and  every  other  way, 

*  Dr  Walker's  Report  to  (he  British  ^veromeDt. 
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were  thereby  exposed  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  whether  it  be 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  an  infected  atmosphere  or  by  the 
touch,  in  no  instance  were  affected;  neither  were  the  dooly  bearers 
nor  hospital  assistants.     In  Deputy  Inspector  Farrell's  Report  at 
Columbo  in  Ceylon  we  have  nearly  as  strong  evidence  of  the  non- 
contagiousness  of  the  disease:  he  remarks  also  that  it  has   been 
known  to  attack  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  other  com- 
plaints, and  to  have  carried  them  off  with  its  usual  rapidity,  and  not 
to  appear  again  in  the  same  hospital,  although  it  raged  in  all  direc- 
tions around  it.     The  fact  of  the  disease  not  spreading  among  the 
attendants  of  the  sick  is  confirmed  by  the  official  report  of  the 
extraordinary  committee  of  physicians  assembled  at  Moscow,  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  who  add,  that  '<  convalescents  have  continued 
to  wear  clothes  which  they  wore  during  the  disease,  even  furs,  with- 
out having  been  purified,  and  they  have  never  had  a  relapse.     At  the 
opening  of  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  of  the  cholera,  to  the 
minute  inspection  of  which  four  hours  a  day  for  nearly  a  month 
were  devoted,  neither  those  who  attended  to  these  dissections,  nor 
any  one  of  the  assisting  physicians,  nor  any  of  the  attendants,  caught 
the  disease,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  day,  scarcely  any 
precautions  were  used."     In  India  an  individual  has  been  known 
to  be  attacked  in  the  midst  of  a  barrack,  and  carried  off  in  a  few 
hours,  while  none  of  his  comrades  suffered.     As  this  fact  of  the 
immunity  of  those  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  sick  is  in  our 
opinion  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  the  disease  being 
communicable  by  contagion,  we  must  be  permitted  to  add  the  strong 
testimony  of  Dr  Sroirnov,  staff  physician  at  Orenburg,  as  recorded 
by  Professor  Lichtenstaedt.     During  two  months  while  the  disease 
prevailed  at  Orenburg,  and  299  patients  were  admitted  into  the 
military  hospital,  the  personal  attendants  on   the  sick   remained 
entirely  exempt  from  the  disease.     They  consisted  of  one  hospital 
assistant,  six  pupils,  as  many  Baschir  lads,  and  fourteen  hospital 
aervants,  in  all  twenty-seven;  and  their  duties  were  to  perform 
bloodletting,  apply  leeches,  poultices  and  frictions,  and  to  adminis- 
ter baths  and  the  like,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  be  constantly 
breathing  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  and  clothes  of  the  sick, 
as  well  as  to  handle  and  touch  them.     The  same  immunity  was 
enjoyed  by  certain  officers  and  subalterns  who  lived  in  this  hospital, 
were  in  the  sick  wards  once  a  day,  and  at  other  times  were  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  hospital  assistant  and  pupils.    The 
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wtfherwoiDefi  of  the  boipflal  tikevw  fraprf,  who,  k  ii  vd 
kflowf^  ftJ«  extnmel J  apt  to  iiifler  liros  daeneB  actiMBj  eontagk^ 

Dr  Alberf,  io  his  report  to  the  Piimjiii  gofrrnif  nt,  obaemi 
that  in  Moscow  there  have  been  cuei  finOy  antlMnticaled,  whore 
nunes,  to  quiet  timid  femalei  labooriof  mder  tbe  ifmaw,  hatt 
ahared  their  beds  during  the  oigfata,  and  that  tbej,  Ddwitfaataiidiof, 
have  escaped  uninjured,  io  the  nme  Bamier  as  pfajaictaiM  in  hoepi- 
tab  have,  without  any  bad  cooaeqiieiicci,  made  me  of  the  warm 
water  which,  but  a  few  momeDla  befivre,  had  served  as  a  bath  far 
patients  labouring  under  the  cholera. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  exemptioD  of  the  ciTil  servairfa  of 
the  East  India  Company  from  the  diseaae.  But  if  the  disease  were 
contagious,  we  might  eipect  that  Europeans  of  the  class  of  civilians 
would  have  suffered  equally,  or  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
residue  of  the  European  population,  inasmuch  as  their  intercoorse 
with  the  natives  was  much  greater  than  that  of  others. 

But  we  have  even  more  conclusive  fiicts  than  these,  in  proof  of 
the  non-contagiousness  of  cholera.  The  official  report  of  the  medi- 
cal committee  established  by  the  Emperor  at  Moscow  states,  that  a 
physician  who  had  received  several  wounds  in  dissectmg  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  cholera,  continued  his  opera- 
tions, having  merely  touched  the  injured  parts  with  caustic.  He 
did  not  contract  the  disease.  A  drunken  invalid,  an  assistant  in  the 
dissections,  having  also  wounded  himself,  had  an  abscess,  which 
doubtless  showed  the  pernicious  action  of  the  dead  flesh,  but  the 
cholera  did  not  attack  him.  Dr  Foy,  an  eminent  physician  at  War- 
saw, in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  states, 
that  he  exposed  himself  in  every  manner  to  the  infection;  he  infused 
into  his  own  veins  the  blood  of  an  individual  who  was  dying  of 
cholera;  inhaled  the  breath  of  patients  suffering  under  the  disease; 
and  oven  tastcul  the  matter  ejected  from  their  stomachs,  without  sus- 
taining any  injury  from  the  experiment  beyond  a  slight  nausea  and 
headach.* 

*  Dr  Foy  Imiginot  thtt  the  cholera  hu  its  sett  in  the  spinal  nenroos  system, 
and  Chat  all  tbe  functions  of  the  skin  being  impeded,  tbe  restoration  of  tbese  to 
their  natural  activity  is  indispensable  to  a  cure ;  hence  in  tbe  Russian  soldieif, 
whose  habits  are  disgustingly  filtby,  and  wbose  sicin  was  in  many  instances  cor- 
ered  with  dirt  of  more  than  a  line  in  IhiclEness,  tbe  disease  generally  (ermiiuted 
fatally.  Habitual  Intemperance,  disorderly  living,  and  want  of  eleuilineos  will 
lentrally.  Dr  Foy  ioforma  us,  expose  to  to  immediate  attack  ol  the  disease. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary,  even  would  our  limits  permit,  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  remaining  circumstances  adduced  by  the 
eontagionbts  in  favour  of  their  side  of  the  question.  Many  of 
tbem  are  deficient  in  those  details,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essen- 
tial before  we  can  determine  their  proper  bearing;  others  are  as 
readily  explained  without  the  supposition  of  contagion  as  by  its  ad- 
mission, while  a  third,  and  by  no  means  small  class,  are  precisely 
among  those  which  we  should  select  to  prove  that  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  totally  unconnected  with  a  contagious  principle.  The 
facts  which  we  have  already  adduced  are  fully  sufficient,  we  con- 
ceivct  to  establish  the  strictly  epidemic  character  of  cholera,  and  its 
production  by  causes  independent  of  a  poisonous  exhalation  from 
the  bodies  of  the  sick,  or  from  fomites,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term. 

All  the  facts  connected  with  the  disease  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  we  believe  they  are  all  which  have  as  yet  been 
made  public,  show  that  the  proper  course  of  our  public  authorities, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  amongst  us  of  this  formidable 
peetilenoe,  does  not  consist  in  the  imposition  of  additional  and  bur- 
tbeosome  quarantine  regulations,  or  a  system  of  non-intercourse 
with  the  infected  ports.  On  the  contrary,  they  prove,  that  the  only 
efiectoal  preventive  is,  to  establish  at  home  an  enlightened  system 
of  medical  police;  to  take  effective  measures  to  ensure  the  clean- 
liness and  proper  ventilation  of  our  cities  and  their  suburbs;  to  en- 
force upon  every  class  the  importance  of  temperance,  and  especially 
of  abstinence  from  every  species  of  intoxicating  drinks;  to  pro- 
mole  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  comforts  of  the  poor;  to 
prevent  their  exposure  to  excessive  fatigue,  to  cold  and  dampness, 
and  to  endeavour  to  supply  them  with  food  which  is  at  once  cheap, 
sufficient  in  quantity,  and  wholesome  in  quality;  and  by  all  means 
they  should  continually  endeavour,  instead  of  exciting  unnecessary 
alarm,  to  tranquillize  and  strengthen  the  public  mind,  and  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  all  cUsses  of  our  citizens.  So  far  as  these  im- 
portant points  are  effected,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  danger  of 
the  introduction  of  cholera  into  our  country  will  be  removed. 

while  the  contiary  habits  wiU  aUnott  invariably  be  found  preaenrativet.— >/otirfMrf 
itfihe  Bity^i  hutUuiion^  Aug,  1831. 
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DU^ertation  on  the  Lffluaiee  (fHeai  and  HumUBi^,  mUk  PmO' 
tical  Ohservaiums  an  the  hihdatum  ef  Iodine  and  Varwu 
Vapours  in  CoMun^^tian^  CaMarrh^  Oremp^  AMikma^  and  other 
Diseases.  By  James  Mvbrat,  M.D.  Member  of  ike  Boyd 
College  of  Surgeonsy  an4  Extraordinary  Member  ^  fk  Roffl 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  London^  1829:  j^  30& 
With  an  Appendix. 
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Cases  lUustratioe  of  the  EJfeacy  of  Various  Medkmea  ait 
tered  by  Inhalation  in  Pulmonary  ConsunqftioHy  im  certain 
bid  states  of  the  Trachea  and  Bronchial  Tubes^  attended  wkh 
distressing  cough^  and  in  Asthma.  By  Sir  Chasijbs  Scoaa- 
MOBE,  M.D.  F.R.S.  4^.     7^ofu2oit,  1830:  pp.  1 13. 

Two  Memoirs  read  brfore  UAeademie  Royale  dee  SdenceSf  at  P«- 
m,  on  the  successful  InhalaHon  if  Diluted  Chlorine  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  Consumption^  as  a  remedy  capable  of  prolonging  life^ 
and  of  dllemaling  the  distressing  symptoms  inUiemore  advanced 
stages  of  that  complaint:  WUh  eases  ilhtetrating  the  method  of 
administering  the  gasy  and  showing  its  beneficial  efeM.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Ganal^  by  W.  T.  C.  Potter, 
M.R.I.  Operative  Chemist.     London^  1830:  pp.  93. 

On  Baths  and  Mneral  Waters.  By  John  Bell,  M.D.  4*^.  Chap- 
ter  VIII.  Vapour  Baths. 

Our  object  in  placing  the  title  of  the  last  of  the  works  enumerated 
above  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is,  that  we  may  be  enabled  with 
more  readiness  to  supply  an  omission  in  another  quarter  from 
which  we  had  been  promised  a  review  of  the  works  of  Murray, 
Scudamore  and  Ganal,  on  the  inhalation  of  gas  and  medicated  va- 
pours, for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases,  and  especially  of 
phthisis. 

The  prominent  facts  respecting  the  new  mode  of  applying  iodine 
and  chlorine,  with  connecting  commentaries  and  critical  remarks^ 
have  been  considered  by  Dr  Bell,  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  chap- 
ter of  his  work  which  treats  oi ^Vapour  Baihs^^  in  all  their  varieties. 
Some  useful  hints  are  also  furnished  by  him  in  relation  to  the  breath- 
ing of  common  aqueous  vapour  and  the  fumes  of  tar.      We  shall. 
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therefore,  without  farther  preliminan'y,  avail  of  the  labour  of  this 
author,  adopting  his  sentiments  and  language  as  our  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  without  delay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the 
merits  of  the  practice  of  medicated  inhalations.  We  do  this  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  we  had  not  space  left  for  that 
full  analysis  of  this  latter  part  of  Dr  BeWs  work  which  we  could 
have  desired.  So  copious  indeed  are  the  details  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats,  that  what  we  borrow  on  the  present  occa- 
sion is  but  a  portion  merely  of  the  chapter  on  Vapour  Baths. 
Hence,  while  benefiting  our  readers,  we  shall  not  incur  the  accusa- 
tion of  impoverishing  him. 

Afler  giving  the  division  of  vapoup  baths,  and  detailing  their  pri- 
mary effetiB^  and  the  history  of  the  practice  of  using  them,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  notice  first  the  remedial  value  of  simple  watery 
vapour  given  out  from  hot  springs,  and  next,  of  artificial  vapour 
baths,  and  the  numerous  maladies  in  which  they  have  been  found 
serviceable  by  Clarke,  Blegborough,  Gibney,  Cochran,  Marcard, 
Andria,  Assalinr,  Coxe,  &c.  Sulphurous  fumigations  are  next 
spoken  of,  and  the  best  means  of  employing  them  specified,  as  well 
as  the  diseases  cured  by  them,  agreeably  to  the  experience  of  Gal^s, 
Assalini,  De  Carro,  Emerson,  &c.  After  this  comes  a  review  of 
the  practice  to  which  we  propose  to  restrict  ourselves  in  this  article. 

The  extravagant  hopes,  says  Dr  Bell,  entertained  by  Beddoes,  and 
others,  of  the  wonderful  efiecls  which  were  to  be  produced,  by 
breathing  factitious  airs,  gases  in  specified  quantities,  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air,  have  been  long  since  dissipated;  and  the  physician 
DO  longer  hopes  to  find  in  the  inhalation  of  pure  oxogen  gas,  or  ni- 
trous oxide,  a  suitable  stimulus  to  rouse  the  system  from  torpor, 
and  to  care  disease  depending  on  obstructions,  defective  secretions, 
6&C.,  nor  in  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  similarly  used,  a  sedative  to 
allay  excessive  arterial  excitement  and  too  abundant  hematosis. 

Recently  the  practice  of  inhaling  medicated  vapour  has  acquired 
some  vogue,  but  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  although  it  merits 
still  farther  cautious  and  systematic  trials,  the  result,  so  far,  have  not 
bj  any  means  been  of  that  conclusive  character  which  entitle  it  to. 
our  confidence.  In  this  remark  we  mean  to  refer  more  particularly 
to  medicated  vapours,  by  the  addition  of  active  chemical  agents,  ra- 
ther than  to  simple  aqueous  vapour.  Of  this  last  I  have,  remarks  Dr 
Bell,  already  spoken  in  terms  of  eulogy,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
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thtt  it  is  an  agent  which  might  be,  and  ought  to  be;  alill  more  exlea- 
aifely  used  than  hitherto,  in  some  one^tage  of  neaily  all  the  &• 
eases  of  the  pulnonaiy  apparatoi. 

The  vapour  of  tar  was  at  one  time  reeommended  as  peeoliarfy 
adapted,  by  its  alleged  balsamic  powers,  to  heal  olcera  of  the  Imgs. 
Dr  Mudge,  on  the  sobject  of  his  inhaler,  recommended  the  fto^ga- 
tions  of  balsams,  and  laid  especial  stress  on  the  Tirtoee  of  tar;  so 
much  as  to  assert  in  a  strain  abundantly  eztra?agant,  that  moch  of 
the  benefit  which  oonsumptive  patients  eiperience  from  sea  voyagss 
is  deriTcd  from  the  tar  vafkrar  constantly  present  on  board  a  ship. 
Its  place  among  the  remedies  for  this  disease  baa  been  mainly  pre- 
served for  it  by  the  essay  of  Sir  Alexander  Crichton.*  Dr  Fuis 
{Pharmacologui)  is  inclined  to  think  well  of  if  from  the  remdt  of  a 
trial  of  its  eflecls.  No  details  are  gif en  to  strengthen  the  &itb  of 
the  reader.  He  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  The  tar  employed  ahonld  be  thit 
used  in  the  cordage  of  ships,  to  eveiy  pound  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  sub-carbonate  of  potass  must  be  added,  in  orddrto  neaCrafiiethe 
pyroligneous  acid  generally  found  mixed  with  tar;  the  presence  of 
which  will  necessarily  excite  coughing;  the  tar  thus  profiared  is  to 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  lamp,  and  Id  be  kept  slou^ 
boiling  in  the  chamber  during  the  night  as  well  u  the  day;  the  veea- 
d,  however,  ought  to  be  cleaned  and  replenished  every  twenty-four 
hours,  otherwise  the  residuum  may  be  burnt  and  decomposed,  a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  will  occasion  increased  cough  and  oppreasion  on 
the  chest.'' 

Iodine,  of  late  years  so  extensively  employed  in  acrofuloos  afiect« 
ions  and  morbid  mucous  discharges,  has  been  very  recently  re- 
commended to  be  converted  into  vapour  by  a  mild  heat,  and  in  this 
state  inhaled  for  the  cure  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary 
consumption.  The  chief  writers  in  favour  of  this  practice  are  Dia 
Murray,  Scudamore,  and  Berton.  The  first  of  these  seems  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  priority  of  suggestion,  as  well  as  of  having  tested 
his  idea  by  actual  experiment. 

<<  The  valuable  property,"  says  Dr  Murray,  ^^  possessed  by  iodiae, 
of  subliming  where  moisture  is  present ^  below  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  and  of  remaining  difiuscd  at  low  degrees  of  beat 
(even  that  of  the  atmosphere),  when  humid,  entitles  it  to  attentive 
consideration  as  a  remedy  by  inhalation." 

*  An  Account  of  some  Eiperiments  mtde  with  the  Vapour  of  boiUog  Tar,  in 
the  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumpiioo. 
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The  apparatus  described  by  Dr  Murray  for  the  supply  of  simple 
or  medicated  vapour  to  be  inhaled  by  the  patient  is  very  simple. 

It  consists  fii^t,  of  a  turned  iron  vessel  holding  four  gallons  of 
water.  It  may  be  made  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  apartment  and  season  of  the  year.  This  vessel  re- 
quires to  be  replenished  with  water  three  times  in  twenty-four  hourt. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  uniform  temperature,  boiling  water 
can  be  used  in  refilling  the  vessel.  2.  A  large  stopper  for  intro- 
ducing the  water:  it  is  furnished  with  a  hook  on  which  a  small  bag 
of  iodine,  hops,  or  any  eligible  substance  can  be  suspended  in  the 
steam.  3.  A  wet  cloth  to  be  thrown  round  the  pipe,  to  condense 
the  vapour  if  it  comes  over  too  rapidly.  4.  The  orifice  where  the  * 
steam  escapes:  it  is  best  made  with  a  screw,  in  order  to  adapt  an 
additional  pipe  where  the  bed  is  distant  The  opening  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  5.  A  small  slide,  with  hooks,  on 
which  a  cup  of  iodine,  or  any  other  medicine  may  be  suspended  by 
the  jet  of  hot  vapour,  if  this  method  be  preferred  to  suspending  the 
substance  within  the  vessel.  '^  Here  it  may  be  remarked,"  says  Dr 
Murray,  ^^  that  with  a  moderate  fire,  and  heat  of  the  room  at  68^, 
a  thermometer  placed  three  inches  from  the  orifice  in  the  steam 
arose  to  178°;  in  seven  minutes,  at  six  inches  dbtance,  to  148°;  at 
nine  inches,  during  seven  minutes,  to  120°;  at  one  foot,  during  se- 
ven minutes,  "Co  100°;  at  fourteen  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe,  the  vapour  can  be  easily  inhaled,  if  requisite." 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  practice  of  inhaling  vapours 
and  showing  the  philosophy  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  means  by 
which,  generally,  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  following 
remarks  of  Dr  Murray  will  find  properly  a  place  here. 

^^  We  observe  how  copiously  the  minute  odorous  particles  of 
flowers  are  communicated,  and  rendered  sensible  to  our  olfactory 
organs,  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture,  which,  in  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, or  when  the  membranes  are  thickened,  or  parched  by  a 
cold,  could  scarcely  be  perceived. 

**  *  lo  climes  full  of  sunshine,  though  splendid  their  dyet , 
Yet  faint  is  the  odo'ur  the  flowers  shed  about: 
Tis  the  clouds  and  the  mist  of  our  own  weeping  ikies. 
That  call  their  full  spirit  of  fragrancy  out.' 

'*  Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  condition  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  air  passages  and  vessels,  in  certain  stages  of  pul- 
monary complaints,  in  which  the  tissues  are  preternaturally  dry,— 
either  from  their  texture  being  altered  by  cold  or  eicitement,  their 
pores  closed,  the  natural  lubricating  mucus  and  fluids  dried,  or  not 
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Mcreting,  and  a  certain  morbid  thiekening  of  the  coats  of  the  tir 
tubes  taking  place,  calculated  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  their  ctri- 
ties,  as  well  as  to  render  thehr  tunics  less  permeable  to  the  air  du^ 
ing  respiration.  This  state  of  the  parts  will  be  much  benefited  bj 
inhalation  of  aqueous  vapour  judiciouslj  applied.  The  old  or  com- 
mon mode  of  drawing  in  vapour  ty  the  numih,  and  eotd  air  ttmr 
dennng  Uhjftke  noiMs^  was  calculated,  in  many  cases,  to  prodoce 
more  injury  than  benefit.  After  premising  the  meet  appioTed 
modes  of  remoring  or  preventing  the  accemon  or  progress  of  in- 
flammatory action,  the  vapour  of  water  should  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  communicating  such  desirable  medicinal  qualities  or  principles,  as 
are  soluble  or  diffusible  in  it.  Nor  is  it  the  worse  than  useless 
method  of  breathing,  for  a  few  minutes,  from  a  teapot,  or  a  tin 
inhaler,  that  can  benefit  On  the  contrary,  the  advantage  is  de* 
rived  from  the  long  continued  contact  of  the  humid  vapour,  and  the 
regulated  teaiperaiure^  keeping  the  otherwise  dry  and  parched  coats 
of  the  pipes  bedewed  for  a  eujpeieMt  tme^  to  enable  the  alteration 
in  their  condition,  and  the  softening  in  their  textures,  to  begin,  and 
prpceed,  so  far  as  to  induce  a  new  and  more  healthy  state  of  their 
proiiroate  principles,  and  a  more  natural  condition  of  their  actioos, 
secretionsy  and  circulations. 

^^  But  if  the  simple  contact,  and  more  permanent  applicatioa  of 
aqueous  vapour  alone,  aided  by  the  influence  of  altered  tempera- 
ture, and  disposition  of  parts,  can  be  so  productive  of  good  local 
effects,  when  properly  applied,  both  as  to  time  and  method,  is  il  not 
right  to  infer,  that  water  may  be  the  medium  of  conveying  medicated 
vapour  to  internal  surfaces,  likely  to  profit  from  their  application? 
The  vapour  of  water,  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  will  communi- 
cate to  a  man  in  health  as  much  of  the  soporific  qualities  of  certain 
vegetables,  if  strewed  around,  as  will  compose  and  dispose  to  sleep. 
I  hope  yet  to  see  the  day,  when  some  salutary  mode  of  preventing 
many  untoward  degrees  of  pulmonary  afiections,  may  be  directly 
exhibited  to  the  parts  in  danger,  through  the  medium  of  vapour; 
many  of  the  primary  degrees  of  disease,  in  those  parts,  removed; 
several  of  the  more  advanced  or  incurable  stages  relieved;  the 
ravages  of  hepatization  and  ulceration  retarded;  and,  where  that 
termination  is  unavoidable,  the  approaches  to  dissolution  smooth  and 
composed.'* 

^*But  inhalation  of  vapour  has  several  advantages  more  than 
those  of  prevention,  as  above  stated.  Even  in  advanced  pectoral 
affections,  such  as  ulcerated  lungs,  or  diseased  mucous  surfaces,  the 
volume  of  aqueous  vapour  taken  in  lessens  the  proportion  of  atmos- 
pheric air  presented  to  these  parts.  When  they  are  denuded,  parched, 
or  inflamed,  air  affects  them  as  a  very  active  stimulus.  Its  perpetual 
renewal,  at  each  inspiration,  produces,  by  its  frequent  contact,  inju- 
ries, which  its  more  diluted  or  attenuated  introduction  would  be 
less  likely  to  accomplish.     Therefore,  if  you  inhale  vapour  which 
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condenses  in  the  ceils,  at  least  a  small  part  of  it,  it  bedews  and 
covers  the  surfaces  and  ulcerations,  by  which  means  you  exclude 
the  application  and  arid  excitement  of  the  dry  air.  You  do  more: 
if  you  inhale  ten  inches  of  artificial  vapour  of  water,  mixed  with 
ten  of  atmospheric  air,  you  go  far  towards  warding  off  the  irritation 
of  the  latter  from  the  moistened  membranes  and  superficies  of  the 
sores, 

^^  It  is  incredible  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  that  may  be  taken 
into  the  lungs;  a  patient  will  inhale  it  during  four  hours,  through  a 
close  bag,  appearing  to  admit  little  atmospheric  air." 

In  using,  says  Dr  Murray,  the  apparatus  already  described,  or 
when  a  cup,  tube,  or  vial  containing  moistened  iodine  is  placed  in 
the  stream  of  vapour,  the  iodine  sublimes  in  beautiful  violet  exha- 
lations, from  which  the  substance  itself  derives  its  name.  *^I 
mention  this,"  continues  Dr  M.  ^'  because  I  knew  a  young  lady,  a 
patient,  very  much  alarmed  when  she  saw  the  vapour  approaching 
her  breath,  purpled  almost  like  the  ominous  colour  of  blood. 

^*  In  places  where  the  vapour  is  not  observable,  holding  a  spoon 
wet  in  starch  and  water,  near  it,  soon  turns  the  starch  blue,  and  is 
a  proof  of  its  rising  in  the  room* 

"  In  this  trial  the  heat  must  not  be  high,  and  the  iodine  requires 
to  be  simple,  or  uncombined.  I  have  noticed  that  the  vapour  of 
iodine,  mixed  with  that  of  water,  tinges  a  silver  spoon  gold  colour, 
then  dark.  In  summer,  or  where  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the 
apartment  warm  with  the  boiler,  a  small  cup  of  moistened  iodine, 
set  in  a  bowl  of  hot  water,  elevates  abundance  of  the  medicine 
through  the  air  about  the  bed.  It  is  less  liable  to  decomposition 
in  this  way,  than  when  mixed  in  water  in  a  tin  or  iron  boiler,  where 
a  sediment  like  damp  or  wet  rust  of  iron  soon  subsides. 

*^  It  is  so  easy  to  keep  the  air  of  a  room,  in  which  vapour  of  wa- 
ter is  diffused,  so  impregnated  with  iodine  fumigation,  that  there  is 
less  necessity  for  resorting  to  any  of  its  compound  vapours.  The 
gas,  however,  which  is  a  component  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  vapour, 
called  kydriotic^  could  be  easily  diffused,  in  dense  white  clouds,  from 
water  charged  with  it.  This,  also,  would  saturate  the  atmosphere 
of  an  apartment,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Where  there  is 
the  hectic  flush  and  undue  evolution  of  animal  caloric,  and  when 
the  palms  of  the  hands  feel  much  hotter  than  they  really  are,  a  wide 
mouthed  vial  of  moistened  iodine,  grasped  in  the  hand,  abstracts  its 
fervid  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  breath  with 
abundant  odour  of  the  shore.  A  thousand  other  means  of  diffusing 
the  fumes  of  iodine  present  themselves:  a  vial,  a  cup,  or  a  glass  tube, 
containing  wet  iodine,  if  suspended  in  the  jet  of  steam,  as  it  leaves 
the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  will  spread  the  vapour  far  and  wide.  In  this 
manner  a  stream  of  it  can  be  directed  by  a  thin  glass  pipe,  over  the 
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lafled  in  h  vu  atteoded  br  fani  aiHl  Dr  Fovrcaie  ia  Ibe  latter 
flKMitlB  of  tbe  same  jear.  Sir  Cfaaries  refers  indeed  to  tins  vork 
io  tbe  bodr  of  hu  treatise.  Bat  tbere  is  aootbcr  iDoreserioas  com- 
pbiot  to  be  made  against  Su-  ChaHes.  He  dve^k  with  coossdera- 
ble  compbceocj  oo  Lis  gocccgg  vitb  tbe  nev  remedr,  giTes  a  de- 
tailed accouijit  of  seTeral  cases  in  wbicb  it  formed  part  of  tbe 
treatooent;  bot  be  tabes  especial  care  not  to  foroar  us  vitb  a  de- 
scription of  tbe  mode  of  using  it,  nor  of  tbe  apparatus  bj  vhich  it 
is  administered.  If  tbis  is  not  cbarlatanry,  it  comes  so  near  the 
tbing  as  bardlj  to  require  anotbcr  name  to  designate  iL  As<,  bow- 
ever,  his  compatriot  medical  critics  and  reriewers  bare  so  freely 
commented  on  the  impropriety  of  this  conduct,  we  shall  refrain  from 
any  further  censure  on  it  in  these  pages,  than  merely  to  hope  that 
quackery,  consisting,  as  it  does,  in  concealment  and  implied  fraud, 
will  never  be  tolerated  by  a  profession  called  liberal. 

The  nearest  approach  to  gratifying  our  curiosity,  as  to  the  mode 
of  employing  inhalation  used  by  Scudamore,  is  in  the  following  sen- 
tence; in  which,  after  speaking  of  his  failure  in  other  means,  and  his 
resolving  to  have  recourse  to  iodine,  he  says,  ^*  I  employed  a  prepa- 
ration of  it  miscible  with  hot  water,  so  as  to  remain  in  permanent 
solution,  using  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation  a  glass  apparatus,  well 
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fitted  in  its  construction  for  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  in  the  form 
of  vapour." 

The  cases  detailed  by  the  author  are  not  so  conclusive  of  the 
paramount  virtues  of  iodine,  as  illustrative  of  its  being  a  very  useful 
auxiliary  remedy;  since  other  substances  were  added  to  it,  and  being 
converted  into  vapour,  were  inhaled  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
two  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  of  which  he  gives  an  account, 
were,  he  foresaw,  evidently  incurable.  Still  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  power  displayed  by  the  iodine  of  mitigating  some 
of  the  most  violent  symptoms,  and  giving  the  patients  comfort. 
AAer  describing  the  condition  of  the  first  patient,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

'^  I  prescribed  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  with  the  addition  of  some 
saturated  tincture  of  conium,  mixed  with  water  of  120  degrees 
of  heal,  to  be  inhaled  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  three  times  a 
day.  i  directed  him  to  take  a  minim  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, containing  a  grain  of  the  acetate  in  six  minims,  in  a  simple 
saline  draught  at  bed-time,  and  to  repeat  this  dose  in  an  hour  or 
two  if  necessary;  to  regulate  the  bowels  by  simple  means;  to  wash 
the  chest  and  upper  part  of  the  back  with  a  mixture  consisting  of 
two  parts  of  water,  one  of  eau  de  Cologne,  and  one  of  vinegar; 
dipping  a  towel  in  the  lotion  for  that  purpose. 

^^  T  shall  confine  myself  to  a  general  statement  of  the  further  par- 
ticulars of  this  case,  as  its  termination  was  so  necessarily  fatal. 

^On  first  using  the  inhalation,  he  experienced  slight  giddiness  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  some  sense  of  soreness  with  dryness  in  the  tongoe 
and  throat;  but  the  patient  rather  mentioned  these  sensations  on 
being  Interrogated  than  complained  of  them;  and  they  did  not  con- 
tinue. He  soon  found  that  it  afforded  him  great  relief,  the  power 
of  expectorating  being  remarkably  facilitated;  the  cough  also  very 
much  abating;  the  respiration  becoming  comfortable;  and  the  chest 
materially  freed  from  oppression.  In  all  respects,  he  improved  in 
a  surprising  manner.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  pulse  ranged 
below  100;  the  looks  and  the  strength  were  improved;  and  both  he 
and  his  friends,  flattered  by  this  rapid  amendment,  anticipated  an 
eventual  recovery  of  health." 

The  patient  went  out  of  doors  twice,  caught  fresh  cold,  and  in 
two  months  from  the  date  of  his  physician's  first  visit  ceased  to  live. 
^^  He  always  expressed  in  strong  and  grateful  terms  how  much  com- 
fort and  benefit  he  derived  from  the  inhalation." 

In  the  second  case,  pulmonary  consumption  in  its  last  stage,  the 

treatment  was  as  follows: 

**  I  prescribed  an  inhalation  of  ioJine  with  conium,  the  sixth  of  a 
grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  at  night,  and  medicine  in  the  day  cal- 
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oulated  to  allay  the  intestinal  irritation.  I  directed  the  cheat  to  be 
washed  with  the  compound  vinegar  lotion  (page  329).  The  diet 
was  made  as  nutritious  as  the  weak  digestive  powers  woold  allow. 

^^  Extremely  debilitated  as  this  patient  was,  be  could  use  the  in- 
haler without  difficulty;  thus  aflbrding  a  proof  of  the  convenience  of 
this  simple  apparatus.  The  relief  which  was  obtained  (Vom  this 
process  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  most  remarkable,  and  such 
as  to  exceed  my  utmost  expectations.  The  patient's  description  of 
the  effects  of  inhaling  was,  that  it  abated  the  cough  remarkably,  and 
rendered  the  expectoration,  which  before  had  been  much  suppressed, 
easy  and  free;  from  which  change  ensued  a  comfortable  state  of 
chest,  with  a  great  improvement  in  the  breathing.  He  observed, 
that  he  felt  the  inhalation  very  sensibly  traverse  the  chest;  eaumng 
an  agreeable  sense  of  warmth.  By  means  of  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, the  nights  were  passed  in  comfort.  On  former  occaaoos^ 
when  opiates  had  been  given,  they  disagreed  ^o  exceedingly,  that 
he  declared  *  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.' " 

This  patient  continued  in  a  course  of  alternate  aniendment  and 
relapse  for  many  weeks,  and  finally  sank  under  his  disease. 

The  account  of  this  case  began  thus:  ^'  Hemoptysis,  succeeded  by 
ulceration,  hectic  fever,  well  marked;  from  all  concorrent  symptoms, 
the  existence  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  established;  the  curative  powers 
of  iodine  inhalation  strongly  displayed.** 

The  subject  here  was  a  female  aged  thirty -four  years.  We  have 
not  room  for  a  notice  of  the  symptoms.  Percussion  and  auscul- 
tation were  had  recourse  to  in  all  the  cases. 

The  doctor  describes  the  treatment  thus. 

'*  I  prescribed  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  for  the  inhalation;  inter- 
nally, from  one  to  two  minims  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia; 
and  the  following  draught  before  rising  in  the  morning. 
R.     Magnes.  sulphat.  3i. 
Infus.  roso;  3xii. 
Acidi  hydrocyan.     n^i. 
Syrupi  tolutan.  3i. — M.  fiat  haustus. 
The  chest  all  round  was  washed  night  and  morning  with  the  com- 
pound vinegar  lotion. 

"  The  diet  was  limited  to  boiled  fish,  vegetables  and  farinaceous 
puddings.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  she  found  herself  improved, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  greater  facility  of  expectorating,  more 
ease  of  chest,  and  better  respiration.  The  cough,  however,  still 
being  very  irritable,  I  added  conium  to  the  inhalation." 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  symptoms  were  greatly  mitigated 
and  the  amendment  very  obvious.  Fresh  cold  was  taken,  howerer, 
and  tiie  cough  became  more  irritable.     The  inhaling  mixture  was 
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changed  for  one  consisting  of  conium  and  prussic  acid.  This  in- 
disposition soon  yielded  to  treatment,  and  the  iodine  inhalation  with 
conium  (hemlock)  was  resumed,  and  with  an  increased  proportion 
of  iodine.  Among  other  evidences  of  returning  health  on  this  course 
were  gain  of  flesh  and  strength. 

She  had  been  most  attentive  to  the  use  of  the  inhalation  three 
time»  a  day,  and  extolled  it  as  the  source  of  her  improvement. 
The  morphia  was  discontinued'at  night. 

The  diet  is  worthy  of  notice.  ^^  She  took  mild  animal  food  each 
other  day,  and  at  dinner  two  ounces  of  old  port  in  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water.  She  continued  the  use  of  the  vinegar  lotion.  She  took 
carriage  exercise  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  walked  out 
occasionally." 

In  another  fortnight  her  physician  "  prescribed  a  saline  draught, 
omitting  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  allowed  her  to  take  meat  or  poultry 
every  day.  She  continued  to  amend  regularly.  The  catamenia  re- 
turned. Three  months  having  elapsed,  she  had  recovered  so  com- 
pletely that  no  farther  treatment  appeared  to  be  necessary.  For  the 
last  week  she  bad  inhaled  twice  a  day." 

Tlie  cure  in  this  case  was  complete. 

The  fourth  case  in  Sir  Charles  Scudamore's  practice  is  described 
as,  ^^  Bronchitis  attended  with  high  irritation.  The  existence  of 
tubercles  questionable.  The  utility  jof  inhalation  well  shown,  as 
inaterially  assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  symptoms." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  repeat  the  account  of  this 
oi'  of  the  cases  which  follow,  in  the  same  detail  as  the  others.  Our 
object  was  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  Dr 
Scudamore,  and  to  apprise  them  of  the  share  which  the  inhalation  of 
iodine  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  in  the  cure.  In  this  case  of 
bronchitis,  the  treatment  consisted  of  leeches  to  the  right  side  of 
the  chest,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  a  blister  between 
the  shoulders;  acetate  of  morphia  at  night;  a  mixture,  in  the  day, 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  infusion  of  roses,  and  one  minim  dose 
of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  an  inhaling  mixture,  composed  of  conium, 
bydrocyanic  acid,  and  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  ipecacuanha. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  the  urgent  symptoms  being  relieved, 
the  use  of  the  iodine  inhalation  with  conium  was  directed,  the  other 
medicioes  being  continued  in  minor  doses.  The  inhalation  was  used 
for  twenty  minutes,  three  times  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 

;roportioD  of  the  iodine  was  increased,  and  the  conium  was  omitted, 
'his  change  was  made  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  all   the 
symptoms. 

Vol.  Xil.— 3  G 
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Case  fiflh  was  of  chronic  cough  dependiDg  on  tabercoloas  iintt- 
tion,  cured  by  the  inhalation  of  iodine  and  hemlock. 

Sir  Charles  seems  aware  of  the  doubts  which  may  be  raised  res- 
pecting the  cause  of  his  success  depending  so  much  on  inhahtioii, 
and  replies  to  the  objection  in  these  words:  *^  In  answeri  I  mmt 
observe  that  an  immediate  and  decided  relief  to  the  cough  was  gi- 
ven by  the  inhalation,  such  as  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  otiMr 
cause;  that  various  medicines  which  had  been  tried  had  proved  in- 
effectual; and  that  in  similar  cases  I  have  wholly  failed  to  produce 
the  same  benefit  by  internal  medicines  alone.'* 

The  history  of  case  sixth  is  thus  headed:  ^*  Phthisis  pulmooalis; 
tubercles  in  each  lung;  great  probability  of  an  ulcer  at  the  apes  of 
the  right  lung;  hectic  fever  present;  the  iodine  inhalaUon  highly 
beneficial;  the  tubercular  irritation  removed;  and  the  patient  re- 
stored to  health." 

The  seventh  case  was  of  <^  Empyema  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs.** 
The  patient  was  at  one  time  convalescent;  but  exposure  brought  on 
a  relapse  which  terminated  in  death. 

In  the  eighth  case  there  was  ulcer  of  the  larynx,  with  tubercles  at 

the  apex  of  the  lungs.     The  good  effects  of  iodine  inhalation  were 

well  exemplified;  although  the  termination  of  the  case  was  fatal. 

Case  ninth  was  *^  Asthma — bronchitis — promptly  and  very  re- 
markably relieved  by  inhalation  of  iodine  with  conium.** 

Case  tenth.  ^<  Chronic  bronchitis.  The  cough  extremely  ar- 
gent; the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  remarkably  viscid. 
The  iodine  inhalation  curative  within  a  short  period  of  time.*' 

Case  eleventh.  '<  Habitual  asthma.  The  difficulty  of  breathing, 
attended  with  distressing  cough,  readily  induced  by  cold,  damp,  and 
especially  by  foggy  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  symptoms  satis- 
factorily relieved  by  inhalation." 

Case  twelflh.  ^^  Chronic  laryngitis.  The  symptoms  immediately 
relieved  by  an  inhaling  mixture  of  conium  with  hydrocyanic  acid; 
and  the  affected  parts  further  restored  by  the  inhalation  of  iodine." 

Case  thirteenth.  ^^  Common  irritable  cough;  speedily  cured  by 
inhalation  of  conium." 

Case  fourteenth.  "  Chronic  bronchitis.  The  cough  extremely 
urgent,  and  the  bronchial  secretion  unusually  viscid  and  tenacious. 
The  cure  effected  by  inhalation  and  counter-irritation.'* 

Case  fifteenth.  ^^  Bronchitis  unaccompanied  with  fever.  Tbe 
cough  very  urgent,  and  remarkably  relieved  in  a  short  time  by  an 
inhaling  mixture  of  conium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ipecacuanha." 

Case  sixteenth.  ^'  Spasmodic  asthma.  Very  satbfactory  relief 
obtained  from  the  inhalation  of  aether,  conium,  and  ipecacuanha." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  cases,  that  Sir  Charles  Scudamore 
has  not  pretended  to  restrict  hiinself  to  the  use  of  iodine  inhalation 
alone;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  we  can  yet  rely  on  this  agent 
for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  mentioned  by  the  author. 

In  his  *^  General  Observations  and  Conclusions/'  he  endeavours  to 
apologize  for  what  he  knew  to  be  censurable  in  his  concealment  of 
the  precise  mode  of  conducting  inhalations,  by  alleging  his  fear  that 
patients  might  be  tempted  themselves  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
their  own  cases,  if  he  introduced  the  formulae  of  the  remedies  for  in- 
haling. This  is  rather  strange  language  from  a  professional  man, 
who  under  circumstances  like  the  present  is  presumed  of  course  to 
be  addressing  himself  to  medical  men,  and  not  laying  baits  for  catch- 
ing patients  by  such  half  and  half  notices.  Even  if  Scudamore 
wrote  for  popular  use,  he  ought  to  have  given  every  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  his  practice,  to  preVent  the  mistakes  and  imperfect  trials 
which  he  professed  to  dread;  and  which  are  much  more  likely  to 
occur  to  patients  than  if  he  had  frankly  told  them  all  be  knew  of  the 
subject. 

Asa  kind  of  atonement,  he  offers  the  following  farther  particulars 
for  the  information  of  the  professional  reader. 

'^  As  by  mixing  the  tincture  of  iodine  with  water,  the  iodine  itself 
separates  into  flakes,  which  become  precipitated,  and  as  this  medi- 
cine is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  alone,  I  found  it  expedient  to 
form  a  preparation  which  should  be  uniform,  and  preserve  its  trans- 
parency when  united  with  water.  This  advantage  is  effected  by  add- 
ing together  iodine,  hydriodate  of  potash,  distilled  water,  and  alco- 
hol. The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  to  be  varied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

*^  The  tincture  of  conium  is  a  saturated  tincture  prepared  from 
the  dried  leaves. 

*^  The  thicture  of  stramonium  is  a  saturated  tincture  prepared 
from  the  dry  leaves  and  stalks. 

**  The  tincture  of  ipecacuanha  is  a  spirituous  tincture  prepared 
from  the  roots. 

**  The  hydrocyanic  acid  which  I  have  always  employed  was  of  the 
specific  gravity  .994. 

^  The  aether  employed  is  the  pure  sulphuric  SBther. 

**  The  chlorine  solution  is  the  saturated  solution  of  pure  chlorine 
gas  in  distilled  water. 

**  Of  all  these  agents,  the  iodine  is  the  most  active,  and  that  in 
which  I  place  my  confidence  as  the  curative  remedy  in  phthisis  pul- 
nonalis.     The  temperature  of  the  water  with  which  the  preparation 
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is  to  be  mixed  should  be  from  115*^  to  120*^  of  Fahreohttt;  aiidv 
when  the  proportion  of  iodine  is  increased  to  a  full  mouure  for 
each  inhalsttion,  I  direct  that  the  quantity  be  divided  into  two  equal 
portions,  the  one  to  be  used  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  the  other 
for  the  same  space  of  time  in  continuation;  and^  as  the  average 
frequency,  three  times  a  day:  but  sometimes  it  may  be  expedient  to 
use  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  only  at  ai  time^  and  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  The  inspiration  should  be  as  strong  as  can  be  con- 
veniently made,  in  order  that  the  vapour  may  freely  enter  into  the 
lungs:  but  the  patient  should  inhale  in  a  manner  not  to  fiitigue  tba 
chest;  and  this  evil  will  be  avoided  if  he  allow  himself  sufficient  in- 
terval between  the  periods  of  inhaling  to  recover  power. 

^'  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  inhalation  should  always  be  to 
conducted  as  not  to  produce  distress  to  the  patient  in  any  way, 
either  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  its  strength,  or  tlie 
period  of  carrying  on  the  process. 

^*'  In  first  entering  on  the  treatment  of  inhaling,  the  irritation  of 
coughing  is  usually  produced;  and  in  some  caaea  this  happens  oo 
every  subsequent  occasion;  but,  unless  this  prove  excessive  or  per- 
manent, it  does  not  form  an  objection  to  the  treatment^  for  the 
power  of  expectorating  is  remarkably  facilitated,  and,  the  bronchial 
tubes  being  cleared,  a  material  subsequent  relief  to  the  eougb  is 
afforded.  But  a  curative  and  not  merely  a  palliative  efibct  is  the 
object  to  be  held  in  view. 

^<  The  proportion  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  different  materials 
is  too  small  to  produce  any  inconvenient  stimulation;  it  is  necessaiy 
as  the  menstruum,  and  it  is  useful  also  as  causing  the  volative  parts 
of  the  medicine  to  rise  more  freely  with  the  watery  vapour. 

^'  The  administration  of  the  iodine  inhalation  is  improper  when 
any  decided  inflammatory  action  is  present.  It  happens,  occasion- 
ally, in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  that  blood  is  coughed  up,  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  the  sputa.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  most  probably  the 
consequence  of  a  rupture  of  vessel,  caused  by  the  force  of  cough- 
ing, when  there  is  an  increased  capillary  circulation;  and  such  ap- 
pearance should  induce  us  either  to  suspend  the  inhaling  process 
altogether,  or  to  use  only  sedative  ingredients  till  the  expectoration 
cease  to  be  coloured.  But,  when  the  blood  is  of  a  very  dark  co- 
lour, instead  of  being  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and,  more  especially, 
when  it  forms  only  a  proportion  of  the  sputa,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  is  the  consequence  of  that  slow  ulceration  by  which  small  vessels 
are  eroded ;  and  in  such  circumstances  I  have  not  been  deterred 
from  using  the  iodine;  but  have  always  blended  with  it  the  conian. 
The  disappearance  of  colour  in  the  expectoration  will  confirm  the 
propriety  of  the  treatment 

^^  The  admixture  of  iodine,  and  also  of  chlorine,  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  incompatible;  as  is  also  that  of  iodine  with  chlorine. 
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^^  The  tincture  of  conium  is  usually  very  soothing  in  its  effects, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  any  other  materials. 

^^  Tincture  of  opium  may  sometimes  be  used  advantageously,  ei- 
ther alone  or  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  inhaling  mix- 
ture. I  have  occasionally  added  it  to  the  iodine  solution;  but,  for 
the  roost  part,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  conium. 

^^  The  tincture  of  digitalis  produces  sedative  effects,  and  more 
especially  when  united  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  one  case  in 
which  spasmodic  irritation,  united  with  slight  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory action,  prevailed  to  a  great  degree,  1  obtained  the  best 
effects  from  this  mixture. 

^^  The  tincture  of  stramonium  exerts  an  antispasmodic  power  in 
asthma. 

^^  The  tincture  of  ipecacuanha  is  expectorant. 

*^  The  internal  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  by  some  practitioners 
contemplated  with  great  apprehension.  I  do  not  prescribe  it  ex- 
cept in  very  small  doses,  and  which  are  perfectly  safe;  but  I  can 
confidently  state  that  no  inconvenience  attends  its  employment  as  an 
ingredient  for  inhalation,  while  it  o(\en  proves  highly  serviceable  as 
a  sedative  and  antispasmodic.  The  dose  which  I  have  usually  em- 
ployed has  been  from  three  to  six  minims,  using  the  water  from 
100  to  f  10  degrees. 

^^  iEther  is  found  to  be  very  useful  in  a  spasmodic  condition  of 
the  air  passages,  and  contributes  to  facilitate  expectoration.  It 
may  be  joined  with  any  of  the  other  ingredients,  or  used  separately. 
Such  is  its  great  volatility,  that  the  water  in  the  inhaling  bottle 
should  not  be  of  a  higher  temperature  than  100  degrees;  and  the 
quantity  should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  minutes,  ten  minims 
being  added  each  time;  but  the  water  need  not  be  changed. 

^'  In  cold  weather,  especially,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
bottle  containing  the  inhaling  mixture  (of  any  kind)  immersed  in  hot 
water,  during  the  process,  in  order  that  the  proper  temperature  may 
be  kept  up.'* 

Dr  Berton  having  first  assured  himself  of  the  innoxious  nature 
of  the  air  loaded  with  iodine  vapour,  by  experiments  on  animals,  had 
recourse  to  it  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption.  Three  pa- 
tients labouring  under  this  disease  were,  as  he  informs  us,  somewhat 
benefited.  No  cure  is  reported.  Dr  Berton  feels  more  confidence 
in  its  efiicacy  when  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis.  His  mode  of 
administering  the  remedy  is  thus  described.  In  a  flask  with  two 
tubular  openings,  he  puts  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  this  pro- 
jects a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  per  diem  of  the  hydriodate  of  po- 
tassa;  the  iodine  is  promptly  disengaged  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and 
this  is  inhaled  by  the  patient  through  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  flask. 
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The  process  is  repeated  irom  four  lo  ten  times  a  day;  the  duratkiD 
of  each  being  from  four  to  five  minutes. 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  inhafattion  of  iodine  vapoor  suggested, 
but  actually  employed  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  the  mode  of  using  it  described  by  Dr  Berton  neuij  two  yeani* 
before  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  (aYOured  us  with  his  treatise,  and  the 
excuse  for  bis  withholdmg  details,  which  efery  physician  is  bound 
to  lay  before  his  professional  brethren—either  when  be  publiriies  on 
the  subject,  or  when  invited  by  them  to  make  thb  communication. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  vapour  by  inhalation,  it  has  been,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  advised  by  Assalini  and  others  to  be  firectly 
applied  to  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  eyes,  ears,  noee  and  month. 
For  this  purpose  simple  aqueous  vapour  has  been  found  very  ser- 
viceable, or  that  obtained  from  infusions  of  chamomile  flowers,  bd- 
ladonna,  digitalis,  poppy  heads,  d&c.  In  ophthalmia  we  are  not  suP 
ficiently  alive  to  the  great  relief  obtained  by  such  means— when  aD 
the  collyria  in  the  form  of  washes,  aqueous  or  spirituous,  with  va- 
orius  salts  in  solution  fail  entirely.  After  the  first  or  acute  stage  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  covering  of  the  eye  (emffumetwUis)  has 
passed,  but  there  still  remains  great  pain,  weeping,  iwlnesi,  and 
engorgement,  the  application  of  iodine  vapour  to  the  part,  as  re> 
commended  by  Dr  Murray,  will  be  attended  with  happy  effects. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  ulcerations  following  otitis,  the  fetor  of  the 
discharge  would  be  removed,  and  the  diseased  surface  be  made  to 
take  on  a  healthy  action  by  similar  means,  or  by  the  union  of  iodine 
and  conium  vaporised. 

Chlorine^  taken  by  inhalation,  is  a  remedy  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  profession.  As  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  we  have 
remote  analogies  and  coincidences  introduced  as  proof  direct,  in 
fiivour  of  a  practice  which  was  originated  on  other  grounds. 

Dr  Murray,  in  the  work  often  referred  to,  speaks  thus  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chlorine. 

*^  If  the  statement  of  our  respected  friend,  Mr  Greenfield,  be 
proved  correct,  that  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  gas  and  vapour  of 
water  prevents  consumption,  among  his  paper  makers,  a  clam  of 
persons  most  of  all  obnoxious  to  that  complaint,  from  their  confine- 
ment, part  of  the  day,  in  thick  clouds  of  dust  in  a  rag-loft  of  the 

*  The  above  notice  of  Dr  Berlon's  pnctice  it  takeo  firom  the  North  AiNrieiB 
Medical  and  SorgicalJournal  for  July  1829. 
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paper  mills— if  chlorine  and  steam,  dissipated  throagb  the  works, 
can  prevent  phthisis,  is  it  not  reasonable,  to  suppose  similar  means 
might  contribute  towards  the  cure  of  persons  who  might  have  con- 
tracted the  complaint?  Would  not,  therefore,  the  junction  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  and  that  of  iodine,  be  a  rational  proposal,  regulated,  of 
course,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the  disease?" 

By  similar  arguments  we  might  be  persuaded  that  the  vapour  from 
oak-bark  decoction  is  useful  in  phthisis,  since  it  is  stated  in  some  of 
the  periodicals  that  tanners  were  not  observed  to  be  liable  to  the 
disease. 

M.  Gannal,  a  chemist  of  Paris,  has  tried  the  chlorine  inhalation 
in  many  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption;  but  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  from  the  published  accounts  of  his  practice,  and  even  from 
his  own  statements,  biassed  as  they  are  by  excessive  partiality  for 
the  remedy,  we  should  not  feel  disponed  to  regard  it  as  safe  and  sa- 
lutary in  this  formidable  disease.  Farther  triab  may  be  justifiable, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  made  without  a  full  conviction  of  the  pow- 
erfully irritating  nature  of  the  chlorine.  As  good  a  summary  of  the 
opinions  and  facts  in  this  matter,  as  we  are  yet  possessed  of,  will, 
we  believe,  be  found  iii  the  following  notice  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  January  1830. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
(Section  of  Medicine)  11th  of  August  1829,  M.  Desportes  reported 
on  a  case  of  phthisis  cured  by  means  of  inhalations  of  gaseous  chlo- 
rine, by  Dr  Cottereau,  aggrege  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris. 
The  subject  is  a  young  medical  student,  of  delicate  health,  and  in 
whom  all  the  symptoms  of  the  tubercular  affections  of  the  lungs 
were  observed  in  a  very  high  degree.  ^  The  patient  was  in  a  fright- 
ful state  of  debility  and  emaciation,  and  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
beyond  all  hopes  of  cure,  when  Dr  Cottereau,  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument of  his  invention,  administered  the  chlorine  gas.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  treatment  was  rapid,  and  the  young  man  recovered 
perfectly.  At  the  time  the  case  was  drawn  upj  four  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  cure,  and  the  subject  of  the  case  continued  well, 
although  he  had^ipplied  himself  to  hard  study,  and  had  made  botani- 
cal excursions  of  seven  to  eight  leagues  in  one  day. 

"  The  reporter  is  of  opinion  that  the  chlorine  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  on  M.  Cottereau's  patient,  and  affirms,  that  he  has  derived 
similar  efiects  from  this  agent.  He  regrets,  however,  that  the  au- 
thor has  not  entered  into  greater  details  relatively  to  the  action  of 
the  chlorine.  He  adds  that  he  has  noticed  the  following  symptoms 
■fUr  the  administration  of  the  remedy:  irritations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  bronchis,  propagated  to  the  lungs. 
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copious  eipectontkm,  dry  ud  frUgaiog  eoogfa,  rado«n  of  the 
cheeks,  bot  skiD  and  frequent  puke.  The  Tapoun  of  chlorine  can 
'  produce  auffocation;  but  with  care  it  ii  easy  to  guard  against  all  ac- 
cidents. The  reporter  concludes  by  proposing,  1.  That  the  Acade- 
my address  thanks  to  Dr  Cottereau.  2.  That  the  latter  be  requested 
to  continue  his  trials  with  remedy,  and  particularly  to  make  experi- 
ments on  animals  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  effects  of  dorine.  3.  That  he  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Academy  the  results,  whether  favourable  or  not,  of 
his  obsenrations. 

*^  M.  Honore  stated  the  case  of  a  joung  woman,  aflbeted  with 
phthins  puloMmalis,  whom  he  treated,  last  winter,  by  owans  of  chk>- 
rine  gas.  He  obtained  no  success.  M.  Coutanceau  announced 
that  the  chemist  Gannal  made  a  number  of  experiments  of  the  kind 
at  the  Yal-de-Grace,  but  without  the  least  success.  HU.  Moreau 
and  Merat  cited  instances  in  which  chlorine  adnunistered  in  too 
great  quantity  occasioned  injury  to  the  patients.  Finally,  M.  Rul- 
lier  remarked  that  he  had  resorted  to  this  remedy  in  his  hospital, 
but  hitherto  without  advantage.  Notwithstanding  this  unanimous 
opposition  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  chlorine,  the  Academy  decided 
that  thanks  should  be  addressed  to  Dr  Ck>ttereau.*' 

Sir  Charles  Scudamore  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dJorioe  inha- 
lation: 

^  Of  the  chlorine  solution  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  remedy 
employed  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  views  as  iodine,  it 
has  not  afforded  me  results  approaching  in  value  to  those  obtained 
from  the  latter  medicine.  In  several  esses  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  I 
substituted  the  chlorine  for  the  iodine;  but  did  not  continue  its  use 
more  than  a  few  days,  as  its  beneficial  action  was,  in  my  opinion, 
very  decidedly  inferior;  and,  on  every  occasion,  the  patient,  when 
resuming  the  inhalation  of  iodine,  in  strong  language  expressed  his 
conviction  of  its  being  by  far  the  most  serviceable  remedy. 

*'*'  Chlorine,  from  its  great  volatility,  comes  over  so  quickly  with 
the  aqueous  vapour,  that  the  total  quantity  used  at  each  inhalation 
should  be  partitioned  into  doses,  if  the  process  be  continued  beyond 
four  or  five  minutes;  otherwise  its  action  will  at  first  be  too  strong, 
and  at  last  too  weak.  For  the  temperature  of  the  water  I  prefer 
110^;  and  for  each  of  the  subdivided  doses  front  ten  to  twenty 
minims.  I  have  usually  found  that  the  patient  prefers  the  plan  of 
protracted  inhalation  three  times  a  day,  to  the  greater  frequency  for 
a  shorter  time;  although  I  consider  this  point  for  the  most  part  op- 
tional." 

In  addition  to  Uie  statements  of  Dr  Bell,  which  we  have  hitherto 

adopted,  we  must  add,  in  justice  to  Mr  Gannal,  an  account  of  the 
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manner  in  which  he  directs  the  chlorine  to  be  administered,  and  a 
history  of  some  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  used. 

^  Chlorine  then,  as  produced  from  its  combination  with  oxides,  is 
not  of  sufficient  purity  to  warrant  our  applying  it  to  the  delicate  and 
already  irritated  organs  of  the  phthisical  patient. 

'^  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  make  use  of  a  solution  of  the 
pure  gas  in  distilled  water.  1  take  a  three-necked  bottle:  the  first 
opening  receives  a  straight  tube,  the  extremity  being  plunged  into  about 
four  ounces  of  water;  the  second  opening  has  a  tube,  which  leaving 
the  top  of  the  bottle,  is  bent  at  right  angles  and  terminates  in  a  flat- 
tened embouchure;  the  third  is  furnished  with  a  glass  stopper;  it  is 
by  this  last  opening  that  the  water  is  changed,  and  the  gas  introduced. 
The  water  in  the  bottle  at  the  time  of  fumigation  should  be  at  the 
temperature  of  about  32°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  equal  to 
89°  6'  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquid  chlo- 
rine is  then  added,  and  by  gently  shaking  the  bottle  a  portion  of  the 
gas  is  disengaged,  which  may  be  breathed  by  applying  the  mouth  to 
the  end  of  ihe  bent  tube.  As  the  air  is  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  bottle,  a  fresh  quantity  is  supplied  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
-  straight  tube,  and  bubbles  up  through  the  weak  chlorine  solution 
eharged  with  the  gas.  The  fumigation  may  be  continued  for  the 
■pace  of  four  or  six  minutes,  after  which  Uie  disengagement  of 
the  gas  ceases. 

^'  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution,  being  guided  by  the  consideration  of  the  energetic  nature 
of  the  means  employed,  as  also  of  the  delicate  fabric  of  the  organ 
concerned.  In  my  practice  I  commence  with  10  drops  of  the  li- 
quid chlorine  to  two  volumes;  if  the  patient  can  well  bear  this  dose, 
aind  according  to. the  susceptibility  of  his  lungs,  I  raise  it  gradually 
to  12,  15,  20,  30,  50,  60,  72,  at  a  time.  However,  there  are 
scarcely  two  persons  who  can  bear  exactly  the  same  dose;  we  must, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  carefully  explore  the  state  of  the  organ  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  from  thence  deduce  the  proper  quantity. 

^'  The  same  reasoning  holds  good  as  regards  the  nutnher  of  fumi- 
gations during  the  twenty-four  hours." 

^^  They  must  be  regulated  by  the  effect  produced,  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  parts;  generally  the  number  may  be  from  six  to  eight.  It 
appears  evident,  according  to  the  above  process,  that  the  chlorine 
inhaled  cannot  enter  the  lungs  unless  impregnated  with  a  number  of 
aqueous  particles,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  much  less  irritating 
than  in  the  dry  state;  and  lastly,  not  being  commixed  with  any  for- 
eign matter,  its  action  confined  to  itself  is  not  complicated  with  any 
superadded  irritation. 

^^  We  may  also  just  observe,  that  the  apparatus  required  for  its  ex- 
hibition is  simple,  easily  obtained,  and  moreover  portable,  and  being 
made  entirely  of  glass,  the  chlorine  cannot  possibly  become  conta- 

vojL.  xn.— 3  H 
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minated  with  metallic  moleculeB,  and  thus  Interfere  with  its  puity. 
It  cannot,  for  example,  act  on  copper,  convert  it  into  a  chkxidt, 
and  in  this  state  painfully  afiect  the  langs,  or,  as  there  have  been 
some  instances,  cause  eztensiTe  inflammatioa." 

M.  Ganal  gives  an  account  of  the  first  case  in  which  the  remedy 
was  applied,  as  follows: 

^^  M.L — ,  of  Gentilly,  was  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  of  alympbatic 
and  bilious  temperament,  and  had  been«  troubled  a  long  time  with 
pectoral  disease  when  be  applied  to  me.  I  sent  him  to  DrLaennee 
(nephew  of  the  professor).  This  physician,  after  ezaminatioa, 
found  that  the  chest  under  the  right  clavicle  had  a  more  dull  sound 
than  under  the  left;  the  res^nration  sufficiently  free  throughout  the 
right  side,  was  cavemeuse  under  the  armpit  and  claricle*  and  ac- 
companied with  a  sort  of  moist  rattle;  in  the  left  portion,  respira- 
tion was  natural,  only  accompanied  here  and  there  by  a  sliglit 
wheezing. 

^  From  these  symptoms,  M.  Laennec  announced  the  ezistenee 
of  a  tubercle  on  the  top  of  Uie  right  lung,  *  and,  I  dare  even  affirm,* 
h#adds,*  that  the  whole  of  this  lung  is  more  or  less  coTered  with  tu- 
bercles of  various  magnitudes,  indicated  by  the  peculiar  and  varia- 
ble sound  attending  respiration,  as  also  by  the  crackling  nttJe.  I 
think,*  says  M. Laennec,  in  conclusion,  *•  that  this  case  is  one  in  which 
the  chlorine  fumigations  may  be  tried,  but  with  discretion,  however, 
on  account  of  the  disposition  to  hemoptysis  and  to  pleuritic  inflam- 
mation.' 

^^  This  roan  had  been  ill  three  years;  commenced,  on  the  18th  of 
October  1827,  to  use  the  fumigations,  the  dose  being  ten  drops, 
eight  times  a  day;  from  the  18tb'^to  the  23d,  respiration  became 
less  obstructed,  the  sense  of  oppression  was  much  diminished,  the 
expectorated  matter  from  being  purulent  assumed  a  mucous  ap- 
pearance, the  diarrhoea  ceased,  appetite  returned,  and  the  digestive 
organs  again  performed  their  healthy  functions,  and  he  passed  more 
tranquil  nights. 

^  On  the  23d,  however,  from  eating  herrings,  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion were  produced,  the  expectoration  was  tinged  with  blood,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  chlorine  was  still  continued,  and  the  patient 
gradually  progressed.  No  inconvenience  was  felt  from  breathing 
the  gas;  the  patient  seemed  extremely  sensible  of  the  least  atmos- 
pheric change,  colicky  pains  were  experienced  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, but  were  relieved  by  emollient  applications,  the  appetite 
continued  good,  digestion  went  on  well,  the  patient  had  one  stool 
daily,  his  nights  were  undisturbed,  the  nocturnal  perspirations  were 
not  so  frequent,  the  expectorated  matter  purulent  in  the  moraing 
was  mucous  during  the  day.  The  sense  of  oppression  is  almost 
gone,  and  the  cough  is  much  less  frequent.    On  the  23d  of  Decem- 
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ber  tlie  pulse  was  62.      The  season  was  n 

ful  exhibition  of  ihc  remedy,  nnd  if  ihe  m 

not  refuse  to  aJmil  thut  the  chlorine,  on  the  one  uanti,  never  incont- 

inodcd  him,  and  oo  the  other,  produced  such  alleviation  that  without 

duubt  the  patient's  life  was  evidenllj  prolonged." 

The  second  case  ended  in  death. 

"The  third cnse  I  shall  mention,"  says  M.Ganal, "  is  M.LeComle 

de jwhohad  been  ill  for  about  two  years;  behad  taken  large  qusn- 

lities  of  pectoral  medicines;  a  blister  had  been  applied  to  his  arm  when 
he  \e(i  Belgium  to  return  to  Paris,  according  to  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician. His  cough  was  troublesome,  obstinate,  aJways  accompanied 
by  purulent  expectoration;  he  slept  only  at  short  intervals;  a  dull 
sound  was  heard  at  the  upper  part  of  the  led  lung.  M.  D.  of 
a  dry  and  warm  temperarneni,  by  the  advice  of  several  physicians 
whom  he  had  consulted,  continued  the  plan  of  treatment  already 
pointed  out,  and  was  recommended  by  them  lo  pass  the  winter  at 
Nice  in  Italy,  or  some  other  southern  country. 

"  When  1  was  called  to  him,  1  commenced  the  chlorine  fumiga- 
tions on  the  Slst  of  October  I8S7.  Their  first  effects  were  ta^i- 
minish  the  frequency  of  the  cough,  and  the  quantity  of  cspeclorHted 
matter.  The  appetite  improved,  colour  returned  to  the  cheeks;  the 
akin  remaining  dry  and  hard,  baths  were  ordered,  and  Dr  Begin  re- 
commended a  mild  regimen.  The  health  of  the  patient  has  been 
improving  since  the  1st  of  November,  and  excepting  certain  unfa- 
vourable changes,  produced  by  atmospheric  variation,  things  have 
worn  a  promising  aspect,  and  at  present  there  is  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  B  perfect  cure.  The  peculiar  sound  in  the  lef\  lung  has 
ceaaedi  the  appetite  is  good,  the  nights  tranquil,  the  usual  strength 
recovered}  and  every  thing  shows  fair  for  speedy  restoration." 

In  the  second  memoir,  the  history  of  this  case  is  continued  aa 
follows. 

"  The  Count  de  la  Hutto  continued  to  gel  better,  and  left  Paris, 
the  8lh  of  April,  perfectly  restored.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
a  lelter  respecting  him,  by  Dr  Begin: — The  Count  de  la  Hulte,  by 
the  persevering  use  of  the  fumigations,  perceived  both  the  oppress- 
ion and  the  expectoration,  which  were  exhausting  his  strength,  gra- 
dually disappear.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  account  of  the 
daily  number  of  hie  fits  of  coughing,  as  also  of  his  sputas,  and  both 
diminished  in  a  constant  progression.  His  appetite  was  as  good  as 
in  any  former  period  of  his  life,  and  might  be  satisfied  with  safely. 
The  patient  fell  no  longer  a  sense  of  constriction  in  ihe  thorax;  lie 
■lept  perfectly  well,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  walking  and  the  thea- 
tre without  any  inconvenience.  The  sound  which  had  been  per- 
ceived in  the  chest,  under  the  clavicle,  was  heard  no  more,  and  every 
thing  indicated  a  cure,  at  once  as  substantial  as  unexpected,  at  leasl, 
as  Eir  Bs  regards  shortnoss  of  lime,  when  we  recollect  the  Counl'* 
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long  preyious  illness.  Since  his  departore  I  have  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  him,  and,  very  lately,  he  has  written  me,  by  hb 
physician  in  ordinary,  Dr  Francois  de  Mons,  the  following  details 
relative  to  himself.  *  I  can  assure  you/  says  Dr  Francois,  ^  that,  at 
this  time,  Count  de  la  Hutte  enjoys  the  best  possible  health  in 
every  respect.  It  might  almost  be  doubted  that  his  chest  had  ever 
been  affected,  so  free  at  present  are  his  respiration  and  speakii^, 
notwithstanding  rather  bard  exercise,  and  a  regimen  not  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  health.  With  some  similar  examples, 
sir,  I  promise  you  an  ample  harvest  of  glory,  in  spite  of  the  wither- 
ing breath  of  envy,  always  directed  against  the  most  useful  disco- 
veries. 

^^  ^I  have  watched  with  pleasure  your  continued  success,  whateter 
your  medical  journals  may  have  said,  too  often  made  available  bj 
persons  interested  to  deceive.  We  Belgians,  strangers  to  your  chit- 
chat, and  that  gossipping  spirit  so  hurtful  to  the  progress  of  scieoce, 
will  be  delighted  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
concerning  your  happy  discovery.  If  you  can  spare  the  time  amidtet 
your  varied  occupations,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  giving 
me  some  information  respecting  it,  which  it  will  be  a  source  of  de- 
light to  me  to  publish  in  our  journals;  as  impartial  judges,  you  are 
sure  of  finding  in  us  both  attention  and  justice. 

*'^  *  I  shall  be  charmed  on  my  part,  with  being  charged  with  a  com- 
munication, which  cannot  but  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  science 
and  humanity.'  " 

Of  eight  cases  recorded  this  is  the  only  one  of  cure.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  others  were  said  to  be  benefited  by  the  inhalations  and 
their  life  prolonged.  The  memoir  closes,  however,  by  the  history 
of  a  remarkable  case  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  third  stage, 
cured  by  chlorine  fumigations.     It  is  related  by  M.  Costa. 

"On  the  12th  of  March  1827,  I  was  called,"  says  M.  C,  ^'to 
Mademoiselle  Genny  Wick,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  aged  twenty- 
eight  years,  to  cure  her  of  what  she  called  a  neglected  cold.  Her 
high^stature,  five  feet  three  inches,  her  contracted  chest,  her  delicate 
constitution,  her  complexion,  which  resembled  the  withered  leaf  of 
autumn,  her  eyes  that  shone  with  a  morbid  brilliancy,  as  also^the  ex- 
pectorated blood,  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flux,  the  presence 
of  a  cough,  dry  at  first,  afterwards  attended  by  an  ezpectoratioo, 
abundant,  and  composed  partly  of  mucous  lumps,  the  great  and  in- 
creasing loss  of  flesh  which  accompanied  and  followed  this  assumed 
cold,  the  oppression  which  was  experienced  on  the  least  motion,  the 
difliculty  of  lying  on  the  right  side,  the  daily  shivering  fits<  the  fever 
and  perspirations  which  attended  every  night,  the  want  of  appetite, 
the  thirst,  and  above  all,  the  dull  sound  proceeding  firom  the  anterior 
upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  total  abeence  of  all 
respiratory  sound  in  this  part.    From  all  these  EjmpUHm  united,  I 
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felt  assured  that  it  was  no  mere  cold  I  had  to  encounter,  but  a  con- 
solidation of  the  upper  part  of  the  lefl  lung,  already  probably  in  an 
indurated  state.  1  had  the  greater  reason  thus  to  conclude,  because 
the  disease  was  of  five  months  standing  (having  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober 1826),  because  the  mother  and  two  brothers  of  Mademoiselle 
Wick  had  died  of  diseased  lungs,  and  because  in  several  colds  she 
herself  had  taken  since  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  she  had  not  ex- 
perienced either  hemoptysis,  suppression  of  thejcatamenia,  nor,  in  a 
word,  any  of  the  symptoms  which  indicate  any  particular  injury  re- 
ferable to  the  lungs; 

^^  My  opinion  in  this  case  seeming  to  me  well  founded,  I  ordered, 
with  the  intention  of  resolving  the  consolidation,  twenty  leeches  to 
the  part  affected,  emollient  cataplasms,  to  be  renewed  several  times 
a  day,  foot  baths,  a  pectoral  mixture,  a  cup  full  of  ass's  milk,  a 
waistcoat  of  flannel,  with  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet. 

^*'  The  leech  bites  bled  abundantly  for  several  hours;  from  this 
depletion  no  good  was  derived  to  the  patient,  for  they  weakened  her 
greatly,  diminished  the  expectoration,  and  rendered  it  more  difficult; 
it  also  increased  the  oppression  and  the  febrile  symptoms. '  This 
^  first  failure,  joined  to  the  natural  aversion  the  patient  witnessed  to 
the  leeches,  made  me  careful,  and  prevented  my  recurring  to  their 
use,  which,  in  some  analogous  cases,  had  given  me  cause  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  my  success.  I  contented  myself,  therefore,  at  least 
for  the  present,  in  pursuing  the  other  means  already  mentioned,  and 
towards  the  20th  of  March,  the  patient  was  restored  to  that  state  in 
which  I  saw  her  the  first  time.  From  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  there  was  no  change  in  the  health  of  Mademoiselle 
Genny,  with  the  exception  of  her  expectoration  being  streaked  here 
and  there  with  blood;  and  the  patient  now  and  then  experienced 
•light  pains  in  the  region  of  the  chest,  which  she  never  had  felt  un 
til  then.     Prescription :  continue  the  same  means,  the  white  looch* 

*^  From  the  30th  March  to  the  16th  April,  the  expectoration  be- 
came easier  and  more  abundant;  its  form  was  no  longer  arrondief 
as  it  waa  five  days  before,  but  more  homogeneous.  It  began  to  dif- 
fliae  a  mousy  or  musty  odour,  a  characteristic,  as  I  have  always  con- 
■idered  it,  of  the  formation  of  tubercles.  The  want  of  appetite, 
tba  tfaint,  the  fever,  and  the  nocturnal  perspiration,  still  remain,  and 
teem  even  to  increase*  The  patient  also  became  visibly  thinner, 
and  began  already  to  think  herself  incurable.  The  application  of 
the  atethoscope  to  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  left  region  of  the 
cheat,  now  indicates  an  incipient  pectoriloquism,  corresponding  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  rib,  and  a  slight  mucous  rattle  exists  in 
its  vicinity*  Prescription:  blister  to  the  left  arm;  warm  aqueous 
fiimigations  by  the  mouth.     Continue  to  use  the  means  as  before. 

**From  the  15th  to  the  30th  April,  the  pectoriloquism  increased, 
and  became  more  extensive.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  or  ear  to 
IIm  wttseM  part,  a  hobbling  noise  wu  perceived,  prodoosd  evidentlj 
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bj  a  motion  commonicated  by  bmthing  to  matter  contained  in  a 
cavity  formed  in  the  left  region  of  tbe  thorax. 

**  That  this  cavity  existed  was  incontestably  proved  by  pevconion 
on  the  chest,  which  gave  a  hdlow  sound  in  that  sitoatioo,  as  also  by 
the  nature  of  the  expectoration,  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  its 
ejection,  even  if  the  pectoriloqnism  and  the  bubbling  sound,  befiirs 
mentioned,  could  leave  any  doubt  on  the  subject  The  matter  ex- 
pectorated is  at  present  decidedly  purulent  and  fcetid^  more  abun- 
dant, of  a  flatted  form,  and  brought  up,  particularly  in  the  morning, 
with  a  degree  of  ease,  known  only  to  those  who  have  vomicae  com- 
municating with  a  large  bronchial  canal. 

**The  fear  of  incurring  those  consecutive  misfortunes  which  al- 
ways attend  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in 
an  open  vomica,  and  the  desire  of  destroying  the  strong  and  fcctid 
smell  which  afiected  the  breath  and  sweats  of  my  patient,  I  deter- 
mined to  have  recourse  to  the  chlorides,  which  possess,  as  every 
body  knows,  the  property  of  arresting  the  decomposition  of  animal 
sub^nces,  and  of  restoring  to  pus  the  good  qualities  of  which  it  is 
deprived  by  remaining  in  a  deep  seated  cavity  in  contact  with  air. 

^<  It  was,  I  confess,  with  a  two  fold  idea,  rather  than  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  its  being  directly  useful  to  my  patient,  that  I  advised  a 
trial  of  it,  by  adding  to  the  water  used  in  her  fumigations  morning 
and  evening,  a  pinch  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  to  breathe  the  vapour 
thus  medicated,  for  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time.  My  advice  was 
followed,  and  when  I  paid  my  patient  a  visit,  five  or  six  days  after- 
wards, she  informed  me,  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction  difficult 
to  describe,  that  the  expectoration  and  perspirations  were  less,  and 
no  longer  diffused  the  least  unpleasant  smell. 

^'  A  result  thus  quick  and  efficacious,  induced  roe  to  increase  tbe 
number  of  fumigations,  not  that  I  had  as  yet  the  least  idea  that  tbey 
would  ever  effect  a  cure,  but  with  tbe  sole  intention  of  exciting  a 
slight  cough,  and  thus  preventing  the  matter  secreted  by  the  sides 
of  the  vomics,  remaining  tpo  long  in  their  contact.  This  was  tbe 
10th  of  May,  and  from  this  day  forward  the  fumigations  were  in- 
creased from  two  to^ three  per  diem;  but  on  the  15th,  tbe  chest  be- 
coming painful,  tbe  oppression,  as  also  tbe  fever  being  increased, 
we  were  under  tbe  necessity  of  suspending  them  until  the  SOtb, 
and  of  confining  ourselves  to  tbe  use  of  other  means.  During  this 
short  intermission,  the  expectoration,  though  less  abundant,  took 
again  its  bad  qualities,  which,  with  tbe  disappearance  of  those  symp- 
toms which  had  at  first  induced  us  to  suspend  tbe  fumigations,  now 
determined  us  again  to  have  recourse  to  them,  beginning  with  ooe 
in  the  evening  of  two  minutes'  duration. 

^^  On  the  25th  we  increased  tbem  to  two.  On  the  30th  the  pa- 
tient was  not  at  all  inconvenienced  by  her  fumigations;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  expectoration  was  less  abundant;  of  a  better  character; 
her  nights  were  more  tranquil;  the  fever  and  perspirationa  were 
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sensibly  diminished;  the  strength  and  appetite  were  increased;  the 
pectoriloquism  became  more  circumscribed.  Prescription:  go  on 
as  before.  On  the  10th  of  June  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  colic,  similar,  as  she  said,  to  what  she  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced at  each  period  of  menstruation.  During  the  night  of  thellth 
the  menses  appeared,  in  the'morning  of  the  same  day  the  patient  was 
calm  and  cheerful;  she  slept  part  of  the  night,  and  awoke  in  the 
morning  free  from  perspiration;  the  pulse  indicates  but  little  fever, 
the  expectoration  is  almost  entirely  mucous,  white,  inodorous,  and 
insipid,  the  pectoriloquism  scarcely  exists,  and  that  portion  of  the 
lungs  which  two  months  ago  was  consolidated,  is  becoming  permea- 
ble to  air;  the  courses  are  abundant  Continues  the  same  prescrip- 
tion. The  Idth,  menses  have  ceased  only  yesterday,  and  although 
the  patient  has  lost  much  blood,  she  is  stronger  to  day,  more  cheer- 
ful, and  her  complexion  is  clearer  than  before.  The  cough  has  almost 
ceased,  and  it  is  only  every  now  and  then  that  the  patient  expecto- 
rates a  natter  entirely  of  a  mucous  character;  her  strength,  appetite, 
and  embonpoint  rapidly  increase;  her  nights  are  good;  there  is  no 
fever;  the  perspirations  have  ceased.  Prescription:  issue  to  the 
lef\  arm,  suspend  the  chlorine  fumigations,  a  drind  of  Iceland  moss, 
milk,  and  fruits.  The  25th,  increase  of  cough,  respiration  free, 
the  lung  is  permeable  to  air  throughout,  at  least  all  but  a  very  small 
part  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  second  rib,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  cicatrix  led  by  the  obliteration  of  the  vomicae.  Con- 
tinue the  same  regimen.  The  issue  still  continues  open;  from  this 
time  her  strength  and  embonpoint  increase  rapidly;  the  menses  keep 
their  regular  time  of  appearance.  In  the  month  of  October,  namely, 
three  months  and  a  half  af\er  her  cure.  Mademoiselle  Wick  was 
married;  her  change  of  life  did  not  however  at  all  affect  her  health, 
so  far  from  it,  she  is  become  pregnant,  and  is  brought  to  bed  in  due 
time  of  a  6ne  child.  Neither  her  pregnancy,  nor  her  lying  in,  oc- 
casioned any  dereliction  from  health,  so  that  I  think  myself  fully  au- 
thorised to  consider  her  cure  complete  and  permanent. 

^'  Reflections. — This  case  needs  no  comment  to  show  the  good 
effects  of  chlorine,  as  evolved  from  chloride  of  lime,  as  it  is  in  ef- 
fect of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  demonstrate  in  an  incontestable 
manner  the  efficacy  of  any  therapeutic  agent.  Mademoiselle  Wick 
takes  cold  during  the  winter  of  1826;  she  neglects  it  at  first,  hoping 
that  it  might  end  like  those  she  had  bad  for  ten  consecutive  winters. 
But  this  time,  whether  it  was  that  the  bronchial  inflammation  rose 
higher,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  mor- 
bid phenomenon,  or  whether  it  was  that  the  natural  predisposition 
she  received  from  her  mother  found  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  developing  itself,  the  malady  did  not  as  before  confine  itself  to 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchia^;  it  passed  these  limits,  and  in- 
vaded the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  a  considerable  consolidation  re- 
sults, hoenioptysis,  fever,  menstrual  suppression,  and  the  develofn 
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ment  of  a  greater  or  leas  number  of  tobercles,  awakened  al  last  the 
attention  of  the  patient;  but  when  I  was  called  in  fife  months  had 
elapsed,  and  consumption  was  manifestly  present.      Too  unhappily 
conTinced,  that  when  the  affection  of  the  chest  baa  arrifed  to  this 
degree,  it  is  almost  universally  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  I  confined 
myself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  use  of  palliative  means.     I  had 
at  once  recourse  to  leeches,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  exten- 
sive consolidation  I  had  to  encounter;  but  this,  far  from  relieving 
the  patient,  seemed  rather  to  add  fresh  impulse  to  the  activity  of  the 
disease.     Thus  it  was  easy  to  conclude,  that  from  this  period  the  tu- 
bercles were  softening,  that  in  fact  the  suppurative  process  had 
commenced;  lastly,   that  the  disease  had  proceeded  to  the  third 
stage.      What  gave  us  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  opinion,  wu 
the  nature  of  the  expectoration,  the  increase  of  febrile  symptoms, 
and  lastly,  the  indications  of  the  stethoscope  and  percussion.     The 
vomicae  having  been  formed  and  now  burst,  the  state  of  Mademm- 
selle  Wick  became  more  critical,  in  consequence  of  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  suppurating   membranes  vitiating  their  secreted  pro- 
ducts.    Thus  it  was  that  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  expectorated 
matter,  until  then  puriform,  became  purulent;  that  the  odour  of  must 
or  mice  which  it  had  at  first,  changed  to  foetid;  that  the  fever  and  col- 
liquative sweats  which    terminated  the  febrile  paroxysm  also  in- 
creased.     It  was  at  the  same  time  that  the  want  of  appetite,  the 
thirst,  the  marasmus,  and  lastly,  all  the  terrible  symptoms  which 
characterize  phthisis  advanced  to  the  third  stage,  proceeded  with 
rapid  strides.      Now  I  ask  what  would  have  been  the  end  of  such  a 
malady  without  the  beneficial  effects  of  chlorine?      The  answer  is 
not  a  doubtful  one,  at  least  in  my  estimation.      It  may,  indeed,  be 
objected,  that  Baylo,  Laennec,  M.  M.  Cayol,  and  Rullier  have  wit- 
nessed the  spontaneous  healing  of  vomicae;  granted;  but  in  the  case 
of  spontaneous  cure,  the  vomicae  were  almost  constantly  produced  by 
acute  inflammation,  caused  frequently  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  chest, 
in  persons  strong,  of  good  stamina,  and  free  from  any  predisposi- 
tion.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  vomicx  were  the  result  of  the 
suppuration  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  slowly  consolidated,  produced 
by  an  internal  cause,  and  consequent  upon  predisposition.     What  a 
striking  difference !!! 

'^  In  the  greater  part  of  the  instances  of  spontaneous  healing  of 
vomicae,  found  in  authors,  or  collected  from  private  sources,  nature 
has  had  all  the  credit  of  the  cure:  art  did  scarcely  any  thing.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  art  has  done  every  thing.  Nature  would  evidently 
have  been  powerless  without  the  agency  of  the  chloride  of  lime; 
it  is  to  it,  and  to  it  only,  that  we  owe  the  happiness  of  being  able 
to  publish  this  interesting  case.  It  was  the  employment  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  which  ameliorated  the  deadly  qualities  of  the  expecto- 
ration. It  is  it  which  enabled  the  ulcerated  sides  of  the  vomicae  to 
form  healthy  pus.     Again,  it  is  this  agent,  that,  by  provoking  a  sUght 
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cough,  favoured  the  expulsion  of  the  matter  contained  in  their  cavity, 
and  prevented  its  accumulation.  Lastly,  it  is  to  this  two-fold  effect 
that  we  owe  the  rare  happiness  of  seeing  the  sides  of  the  vomicae  con- 
tract themselves,  approach  each  other,  collapse,  and  thus  obliterate  a 
cavity  that  would  infallibly  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Wick. 

*'This  interesting  case  attests,  in  common  with  many  others,  the 
eminent  blessings  that  chemistry  has  conferred  on  mankind,  by  dis- 
covering to  us  the  chlorides,  which  have  already  rendered  so  many 
and  so  great  services  to  humanity,  and  which,  perhaps,  as  far  ^s  man 
is  concerned,  is  destined  to  become  a  powerful  and  efficient  means 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health." 

Having  now  introduced  the  requisite  data  to  enable  them  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  respecting  the  probable  utility  of  medical  inha- 
lations, our  readers  can  hereafter,  on  fitting  occasions,  have  re- 
course to  the  practice  in  the  case  of  their  own  patients  with  a  greater 
chance  of  success. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  INTELLIOENCE. 


I.  ANAToirr. 

▼ation  made  by  Dr  Stoeber  of  Stratbttre;  it  is  at  followi:— Pieffe  M«ll«r»  bom 
In  March  1880,  healthy  and  strong,  eihlblts  no  other  faallj  straetora  ibao  that 
of  his  eyes.  Eitemally  the  eyes  appear  to  be  weH  fbnned,  but  oo  looklnf  into 
them  no  iris  can  be  discovered.  The  pupil,  which  looks  black.  Is  as  laige  as  the 
cornea.  When  the  li«(ht  strikes  them  in  a  cerUin  direction,  the  pupils  are  of  i 
blood  red  colour,  or  like  two  balls  of  fire.  The  child  enjoya  tbn  aenae  of  sight, 
notwithstanding  this  rare  privation  of  a  most  iQiportant  organ.  NoticM  of  aovn* 
lal  cases  observed  by  one  of  tlie  older  and  several  modem  writaca  am  apponded 
to  the  paragraph  fi^  which  we  take  the  above.— wCreAasft,  Martk  1881. 

S.  A  ea$e  of  imperfect  droifi.— M.  Magendie  annoonced,  at  a  latn  iltttiig  of  lbs 
Royal  Academy,  that  M.  Combette,  retident  pupil  at  the  Orphan*a  boaplul.  bad 
deposited  in  his  laboratory  the  eocephaloD  of  a  girl  ten  years  old,  wlio  died  from 
eicessive  masturbation.  This  brain  possesses  no  trace  either  of  cerel>ellum  oc 
pons  varolii,  a  circumstance  which  must  produce  no  little  disturbance  in  aome  of 
the  physiological  systems. — lb. 


II.  PHYSIOLOGY. 

8.  On  the  eireumsianees  which  affect  the  frequency  qfthepuhein  heaUL'^ 
In  the  year  1823,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Tubingen  offered  a  pmmium  for 
an  Essay  upon  this  interesting  subject,  and  M.  O.  H.  Nick  gained  it.  His  ob- 
servations are  noticed  in  the  Arehivea  Oenerale»  for  May,  of  the  present  year, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  that  eicellent  journal  for  what  we  now  lay  l>efom  oar 
readers  from  Mr  Nick's  Essay. 

When  no  particular  cause  has  acted  upon  the  individual  daring  tiie  precediog 
night,  the  pulse  is  found  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  morning:  it  diminislies  a  lit- 
tle in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  only  when  the  person  continues  to  lie  down,  and 
mmains  free  through  the  whole  day  from  all  external  causes  of  excitement. 

The  variations  in  the  pulse  which  have  been  referred  by  physiologists  to  a  di- 
urnal revolution,  are  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  accidental  circumstances, 
such  as  the  taking  of  food,  occupations,  the  position  of  the  body,  Blc. 

The  pulse  does  not  uudergo  any  change  about  noon,  notwithstanding  that  Col- 
len  and  M.  Double  have  asserted  the  contrary  to  be  the  case:  it  only  seems  to  be 
rather  harder  in  the  morning  than  it  is  in  the  evening. 

Among  the  causes  that  affect  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  most  common 
are  food,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  taken.    A  piece  of  bread  eaten  in  the 
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morning,  in  bed,  increases  the  pulse  tnro  or  three  strokes  in  t  minute;  cold  meat 
produces  the  same  effect;  but  if  it  be  talcen  with  vine(i:ar,  either  the  pulse  iSfnot 
increased,  or  it  is  actually  lessened  in  frequency.  The  same  thing  is  observed 
after  the  ingestion  of  curdled  milk  or  fruits.  But  if  food  be  taken  somewhat 
warm,  the  pulsations  are  immediately  augmented  to  the  extent  of  four  or  six 
beats  a  minute.  Eight  or  ten  spoonfuls  ot  very  hot  soup  increases  the  pulsation 
nine  or  ten  a  minute.  At  a  common  meal,  the  broths  accelerate  the  pulse,  boiled 
meats  keep  it  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  vegetables  with  which  a  meal  is  gene- 
rally terminated,  also  occasion  a  slight  acceleration;  thus  it  may  be  said  in  ge- 
neral, that  by  an  ordinary  dinner,  the  pulsations  are  augmented  about  ten  or 
twelve  strokes  beyond  the  natural  rythm.  This  acceleration,'  which  is  well 
marked,  is  kept  up  duiing  the  first  two  or  three  hours  after  the  meal,  according 
as  the  food  is  more  or  less  easy  of  digestion;  afterwards  it  diminishes,  and  in 
about  five  hours  has  completly  disappeared. 

If  we  lie  down  after  a  meal,  the  pulse  returns  much  more  speedily  to  its  natu- 
ral condition;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  we  walk  about  or  merely  keep  on  foot,  the 
acceleration  becomes  somewhat  greater  than  as  above  stated,  but  the  accelerated 
condition  does  not  continue  any  longer  than  in  the  other  case.  When  we  eat 
cold  meat,  the  acceleration  does  not  commence  until  a  quarter  or  even  half  an 
hour  has  elapsed,  and  this  frequency  is  always  proportioned  to  the  consistence 
and  quantity  of  the  aliment  ingested. 

When,  alter  eating  meat,  we  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  cold  water,  or  light  wine, 
the  pulse  loses  from  one  to  four  of  the  strokes  which  it  had  acquired  from  taking 
the  soup;  but  this  effect  lasts  only  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour. 

Cool  water  taken  repeatedly  and  in  small  quantities  has  no  influence  on  the 
pulse,  but  in  large  quantities  it  makes  it  from  two  to  four  strokes  a  minute  less. 
Cool  beer  at  first  acts  like  water,  but  the  retardation  of  the  pulse  does  not  con- 
tinue so  long.    Hot  tea  increases  it  from  six  to  twelve  a  minute. 

Upon  Inquiring  into  the  effects  produced  upon  the  pulse  by  sleep,  M.  Nick 
found  that  it  was  diminished,  and  more  so  if  sleep  took  place  with  the  stomach 
empty  than  if  food  had  been  taken  just  before  it.  The  pulse  is  slowest  from  mid- 
night to  two  o'clock;  it  does  not  alter  any  when  we  are  going  to  sleep,  but  be- 
comes one  or  two  beats  less  as  we  awake;  but  if  we  wake  up  startled,  the  beata 
are  increased  from  five  to  fifteen  a  minute. 

We  shall  not,  for  want  of  space,  repeat  what  M.  Nick  observes  in  relation  to 
exercise,  baths,  evacuations,  &c.,  for  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
JtrehiotM  for  May  1831. 

4.  Effects  of  certain  tvbitanee$  when  applied  to  the  brain. — M.  Flourens 
read  to  the  Royal  Institute,  Feb.  7,  an  account  of  some  experiments  lately  per- 
formed with  a  view  to  learn  what  would  be  the  effects  of  certain  medicines  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  his 
experiments  upon  the  ablation,  as  he  calls  it,  of  successive  portions  of  the  brain. 
1.  Having  exposed  the  cerebral  lobes  in  a  rabbit,  by  removing  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater,  M.  Flourens  applied  some  oil  of  turpentine  to  them.  At  fiist  no  ef- 
fect was  produced  upon  the  animHl;  it  continued  to  move  about  as  usual.  After 
aome  time,  the  turpentine,  which  was  frequently  applied,  began  to  act,  and  the 
animal  became  agitated;  it  next  appeared  to  be  in  a  fixed  and  immovable  atti- 
tade.  After  a  still  farther  lapse  of  time,  these  phenomena  became  much  more 
considerable.  Sometimes  the  animal  darted  forward,  at  others  it  would  turn 
round  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  then  become  completely  motionless;  it  had 
grinding  of  the  teeth;  its  head  trembled,  and  it  often  cried  out;  it  might  have 
Seen  said  to  labour  under  a  paroxysm  of  furious  mania.  While  at  rest,  or  mo- 
Uonlesa,  the  animal  both  saw  and  heard,  but  when  in  its  frenzied  fit,  it  neither 
•aw  nor  heard,  and  would  strike  again^it  any  thing  in  its  way,  while  darting  for- 
wards or  turning  round  as  above  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  these  phenomena 
are  attributable  to  the  increased  influence  of  the  cerebral  lobes  upon  the  rest  of  the 
•conomy.  2.  Having  exposed  the  cerebellum  of  a  rabbit,  M.  Flourens  applied 
tooM  oU  of  turpentine  to  it.     The  animal  not  long  afterwards  began  to  run  and 
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jump  tboat  with  frreat  tgility,  tlterottiDg  these  exertions  with  intervals  of  re- 
pose; the  mobility  became  more  snd  more  frequent  in  consequence  of  reltented 
applicstioDs  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  animal  could  see  and  bear,  and  was  ia 
possession  of  all  its  faculties.  8.  Laudanum  was  applied  to  the  cerebral  lobes 
of  a  rabbit,  and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  application  was  repeated,  at 
first,  until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  appeared,  and  afterwards  until  those  ef- 
fects reached  their  hi^est  decree  of  intensity.  The  animal  now  became  so 
motionless,  that  neither  pricking  it,  nor  any  other  means  resorted  to,  could  induce 
it  to  change  its  attitude  in  the  least;  it  had  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  the  whole 
body  was  agitated.  Its  head  and  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  were  frequently 
bent  backwards  so  much  as  to  make  it  turn  over  on  its  back,  when  it  would  soon 
get  up  and  keep  perfectly  motionless  until  another  fit  of  agitation  came  on  to 
cause  it  to  repeat  these  motions.  *  4.  The  application  of  laudanum  to  the  cere- 
bellum of  another  rabbit,  occasioned  it  to  walk  with  extreme  difficulty;  it  never 
ran;  while  walking  it  dragged  itself  along  as  if  lying  on  its  belly.  6.  The  di^ 
ference  in  the  action  excited  by  turpentine  and  laudanum  was  therefore  complete; 
the  turpentine  increased  the  locomotive  powers  while  the  laudanum  produced  a 
great  torpor  in  them.  When  applied  to  the  cerebrum,  the  turpentine  occasioned 
the  animal  to  dart  forwards  with  rapidity,  while  the  laudanum  caused  it  to  be 
retracted,  and  bent  backwards  so  as  to  make  it  tumble  over  on  its  back.  6.  M. 
Flourens  apjilied  laudanum  to  the  cerebral  lobes  of  a  rabbit,  and  when  the  re- 
traction and  UnmobUity,  were  at  their  height,  he  substituted  oil  of  turpentine  for 
laudanum.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  the  immobility  was  not  so  complete,  the 
animal  took  a  few  steps  and  then  began  to  run;  and  although  the  immobility  return- 
ed from  time  to  time,  the  oil  of  turpentine  evidently  modified  the  action  of  the 
opium,  and  to  a  certain  degree  inverted  the  phenomena.  7.  The  effect  of  alco- 
hol applied  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  was  similar  to,  but  less  intense  than 
that  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 

As  in  M.  F.'s  former  experiments  upon  ablation  of  successive  portions  of  the 
brain,  and  the  introduction  of  certain  substances  into  the  digestive  organs,  he 
found  that  the  functions  could  be  abolished  or  excited  at  pleasure;  so  the  same 
results  were  obtained  in  these  new  experiments.  Sometimes  the  function  is  ex- 
cited, sometimes  diminished.  Thus,  opium  applied  to  the  cerebral  lobes  abo- 
lishes their  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  economy,  in  the  same  way  as  gradual 
ablation  of  them  is  found  to  do,  while  tuipeutinei  on  the  contraiy,  increases  this 
influence. 

These  results,  it  is  thought,  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  disordered  mind,  when  it  may  be  needful  to  augment  or  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  economy. — Rev,  Med.  March  1831. 


III.  PATHOLOGY. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  heart — From  an  interesting  paper  on  organic  affections  of 
the  heart,  by  R.  Wade,  Esq.  Surgeon,  contained  in  the  London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal  for  June  1831,  we  select  the  following. 

Pericarditis,  with  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  and 
valves. — Mr  Juno,  a  stout  man,  aged  40  years,  eighteen  months  ago  was  first  at- 
tacked with  dyspnoea  and  palpitations,  which  graduaHy  subsided  and  left  him  appa- 
rently quite  well  until  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  his  former  symptoms  returned. 
He  complains  now  of  constant  pain  at  the  scorbiculus  cordis,  extending  to  the 
left  shoulder  and  elbow,  and  occasionally  as  far  as  tbo  wrist:  the  pain  he  compares  to 
the  gnawing  of  a  dog;  he  has  also  a  sharp  pain  in  the  throat,  as  if  some  one  were 
cutting  it,  with  severe  fits  of  coughing.  The  slightest  exertion  brings  on  intense 
suffering,  beginning  with  a  fluttering  sensation  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  the  fore- 
head becomes  bedewed  with  perspiration,  and  the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  jarring. 
The  symptoms  gradually  augmented,  when,  about  three  mouths  from  the  com- 
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mencementof  bis  present  attack  he  was  bled  to  20  ounces,  during  one  of  the  parox- 
ysms of  dyspnoea,  &c.;  much  relief  was  obtained  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  patient 
complained  of  feeling  very  faint;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  syncope  occurred. 
firom  which  he  was  not  recovered.  Autopsy.  The  pericardium  had  patches  of 
lymph,  both  on  its  external  and  internal  surfaces:  it  contained  three  ounces  of 
bloody  serum;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ri^ht  auricle  was  of  a  black  colour, 
which  extended  to  some  di:>!ance  along  the  venae  cavae;  the  tricuspid  and  mitral 
Talves  were  also  of  a  dark  colour  and  disorganized  texture,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  ventricles;  the  aortal  valves  were  much 
thickened;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  was  of  a  deep  crimson,  and  generally 
•potted  with  osseous  spiculae  to  its  curvature.  No  other  marks  of  disease  were 
observed. 

Active  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle;  passive  of  the  rightt  and  gan- 
grene  of  the  aortal  valves. — A  stout  man,  42  years  old,  of  temperate  habits,  had 
■n  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  chest  nine  months  before  his  death;  the  pain, 
which  In  the  early  stage  of  the  diitease  was  acute,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  had  latterly,  in  a  great  degree,  subsided;  but  he  has,  dur- 
ing the  complaint,  been  constantly  subject  to  dyspnoea  and  cough;  the  pulse  was 
generally  rather  small,  quick,  and  jarring.  The  patient  complained  constantly 
of  an  uneasy  sensaiioo  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  occasional  palpitations; 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  very  laboured.  The  patient  was  tapped  for  ascites 
two  months  previous  to  his  death,  after  which  a  most  harassing  diarrhoea  oc- 
curred, which  soon  eihausted  him  and  caused  his  speedy  death.  Autopsy, 
The  lungs,  which  adhered  firmly  on  both  sides  to  the  pleura  costalis,  were  loaded 
with  dark  blood,  and  serum.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  passively  di- 
lated to  more  than  double  its  usual  size,  its  parieties  being  much  attenuated;  the 
left  ventricle  was  actively  dilated,  its  parieties  in  some  parts  measuring  an  inch 
tod  three-quarters  In  thickness.  The  mitral  and  aortal  valves  resembled  parch- 
ment, and  in  one  of  the  latter  was  a  gangrenous  spot  as  large  as  a  pea,  quite 
black,  and  of  a  disorganized  texture;  the  oiher  two  were  covered  with  warty  ex- 
crescences, very  similar  to  those  often  observed  upon  the  glans  penis.  No  other 
marks  of  disease  were  evident. 

Pmsnve  dUatation  of  the  right  ventncle;  both  active  and  passive  of  the  left, 
and  extensive  adipose  depositions  under  the  internal  arterial  tunic. — Stephen 
Miles,  60  years  old,  well  formed,  of  temperate  habits,  by  trade  a  currier.  Has 
generally  enjoyed  good  health,  but  has  been  subject  for  the  last  twenty  years  to 
•o  ulcer  on  the  right  inner  ancle,  which  has  seldom  been  healed  any  length  of 
time;  he  has  also  experienced  for  the  last  year  some  degree  of  dyspnoea  and  pal- 
pitation iHer  any  uncommon  exertion.  August  25th  1S30.  Nine  weeks  ago, 
with  no  other  premonitory  symptoms,  the  patient  awoke  in  the  night  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  breathing  and  pain  in  the  chest,  which  caused  him  to  sit  up- 
light,  and  be  has  never  since  been  able  to  bear  a  recumbent  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  and  dyspnoea  are  frequently  so  severe  at 
to  cause  him  to  start  up  and  rush  across  his  room  in  a  state  of  distraction;  to 
relieve  his  sense  of  suffocation  ho  is  anxious  to  have  all  the  windows  and  doorfl 
thrown  open;  a  constant  burning  pain  and  throbbing  are  felt  at  the  scorbiculufl 
cordis,  and  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  forcibly  elevated  at  every  stroke  of  the  heart. 
These  paroxysms  usually  endure  from  three  to  four  hours,  when  the  urine,  which  ifl 
deficient  and  high  coloured,  is  passed  involuntarily.    For  a  fortnight  after  the  first 

Ciroxysm  the  man  was  able  to  pursue  his  usual  employment;  in  a  month  the 
wer  extremities  became  oederoatous.  The  most  ease  is  experienced  when  be 
lies  with  his  elbows  resting  upon  a  table,  and  his  head  reclining  forwards  and 
•opported  bv  his  hands:  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  regular,  and  vibrating; 
respiration  short  and  anxious;  there  is  extreme  tenderness  and  strong  pulsation 
•C  the  scorbieulous  cordis;  the  bowels  are  constipated;  the  faeces  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  cold,  and  the  lower  extremities,  as  high 
as  Pouparfs  ligament,  are  enormously  distended  with  serum;  a[constant  and  roost 
dietreesing  flatulence  is  experienced,  and  any  thing  taken  into  the  ston^ach 
so  much  paiOv  that  it  is  difficult  to  persaade  the  patient  to  eat    A  short» 
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hacking  cough,  with  little  expectontioD,  htf  been  present  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  UisoAsr;  the  tongue  is  very  red;  occasional  nauaea  but  no  vomit- 
io7  lA  eiipeiit'iicrd.  Death  took  pl.ire  suddenly  two  days  alter  the  patient  wu 
fii  jit  !>een  by  Mr  Wade.  Autopsy^  four  hours  alter  death.  Tlie  muscles  generally 
small  and  fliblty;  the  depoi^ition  of  adeps  unusually  great;  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties much  distended  with  serum,  and  on  the  riy^ht  inner  ancle  an  ulcer,  surrounded 
to  some  extent  by  a  purple  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  heart  was  escesaively 
enlarged;  the  jpeiicardiuin  had  Its  vessels,  in  several  parts,  minutely  injected, 
and  contained  an  ounce  of  serum;  the  right  auricle  and  ventiicle  were  passively 
enlarged  to  twice  their  usual  size;  the  tricuspid  valve  had  lost  its  traosparenqf; 
the  lett  ventricle  was  both  actively  and  passively  dilated;  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  empty,  but  the  right  were  distended  with  coagulated  blood.  The 
commencement  ol  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries  was  very  much  dilated.  The 
internal  membrane  of  the  arteries  was  extensively  diseased,  in  some  few  places 
by  the  atheromatous  deposit,  but  chiefly  from  a  deposition  of  fat  immediately  be- 
neath it.  The  disease  extended  beyond  the  bifurcature  of  the  iliacs;  the  innomi- 
nata,  subclavian,  and  carotid  arteries  were  also  very  generally  studded  with  a 
similar  adipose  matter.  The  brachial  artery  was  examined  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  biceps,  and  (bund  to  be  in  a  healthy  state,  as  were  also  the  lungs  and  pleurc. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  generally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  mudi 
softened,  and  had  an  ecchyroosed  appearance,  resulting  from  a  minute  injec- 
tion of  vessels,  and  not  from  extravasation,  as  is  often  supposed,  as  was  evident 
upon  examining  it  with  a  microscope.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  small  intestines 
was  loaded  with  blood  of  a  dark  venous  colour,  and  was  much  softened.  The  liver 
was  enlarged  and  hardened:  the  pulsations  at  the  scorbiculus  cordis  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  edge  of  the  liver  lifting  tip  the  eosiform  cartilage  at  every  stroke 
of  the  enlarged  heart. 

6.  Hemicrania, — ^This  disease  is  now  generally  eonsidefed  to  be  a  neuralgiat 
either  continued  or  intermittent.  The  appellation  neuralgia,  however,  does  not 
designate  the  real  seat  of  the  disease,  and  is  equally  appficable  to  the  punful  af« 
fection  of  the  face  termed  tic  douloureux,  or  to  odontalgia;  it  is  proposed,  there- 
fore, by  M.  Piorry  in  a  memoir  upon  the  disease,  contained  in  the  Journal  I7nt- 
vertel  for  January  of  the  present  year,  to  denominate  it  sub-orbitary  neuralgia. 
The  opinions  of  this  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  are  somewhat 
novel.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  neurosis  of  the  iri<;  confined,  at  first,  to  this  mem- 
brane, or  rather  to  its  nerves;  and  subsequently  extending  itself  through  the  va- 
rious ramifications  of  the  btter.  It  is  characterized  by  disturbance  of  vision, 
followed  by  pains,  either  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  surface  of  the  cranium,  with  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  Its  cause  is  (he  too  long  continued  exercise  of  the  eyes  re- 
quired in  various  profe'^siaiis.  M.  Piorry  supports  his  opinions  by  various  facts 
which  have  come  under  his  notice,  particulaily  by  cases  of  habitual  hemicraoia, 
in  which  the  disease  has  ceased  upon  (he  cxeicise  of  (he  eyes  being  remitted  as 
soon  as  the  affection  o(  the  sight  peculiar  to  it  was  experienced,  and  others  ia 
which  a  cure  was  ohtained  by  hictions  of  extract  ol  beliadonn^i  upon  the  eyelids. 
M.  Brotis.^ai^,  in  noiicing  the  memoir  of  M.  Piorry,  in  the  February  number  of 
the  AnnaltSy  rematlts  that  the  opinions  of  the  latter  would  be  more  correct  bad 
he  added,  that  the  iiis  may  be  affected  also  indirectly  from  an  irritation  seated  in 
the  stomach  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  these  parts. 
This  reflected  irritation  readily  explains  (he  frequent  production  of  hemicrania  as 
a  consequence  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  denominated  indigestion. 

7.  Eneephaloid  Degeneration  of  an  Entire  Hemisphere  of  the  Brain,^ 
This  case  is  related  by  \V.  Davidson  in  the  July  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  Few  of  a  similar  chaiacter  are  to  be  found  upon  record.  The 
case  is  interesting  in  many  points  of  view,  and  exhibits  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  extent  to  which  disea!>e  of  the  brain  may  arise  before  it  becomes  desttuctiveto 
hfe.  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  Lancashire  hospital  on  the  17th  of  September 
^830.    His  body  was  extremely  emaciated;  eyes  sunk;  cotmtenaoce  hollow  and 
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lutggtrd,  with  a  remarkably  wild  and  aDzlous  ezpressioD  indicative  of  •ufferiog; 
complezioD  cadaverous,  'and  of  that  peculiar  clear  straw-yellow  colour  which  de- 
notes the  existence  of  organic  disease.     He  has  low  muttering  delirium  and  iom« 
Doleocy,  accompanied  with  almost  constant  moaning  and  raving;  puts  out  his 
loogue  when  asked,  and  appears  more  intelligent  when  roused,  but  relapses  im- 
OMdiately  on  being  left  to  himself.     When  asked  if  he  feels  pain,  he  mutters  in 
•  hollow  tone,  **  there,"  placing  his  hand  upon  the  left  side  of  his  head,  which 
feels  distinctly  hotter  than  the  right;  his  pulse  eighty-four  and  of  good  strength. 
Id  this  state  be  continued  until  the  30th  of  September,  taking  little  food  and  occa- 
•iooally  sleeping  for  hours,  in  a  very  tranquil  manner,  when  he  gradually  sunk 
Into  complete  coma,  from  which  he  never  recovered.    He  died  on  the  8d  of 
October.    Of  the  previous  history  of  this  patient  nothing  could  be  learnt  except- 
ing that  he  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  almost  constantly  intoxicated,  and  that  hit 
intellects  became  impaired  about  six  months  ago.    Autopsy^  twenty-lour  houn 
after  death.     On  opening  the  head  the  dura  mater  was  lound  adhering  to  the 
arachnoid,  which  latter  was  opaque  and  thickened;  the  pia  mater  was  very  vas- 
cular and  injected;  it  was  infiltrated  throughout  with  serum,  and  firmly  adhered 
to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.     On  attempting  to  remove  the  latter  from 
the  skull,  a  finger  of  the  operator  penetrated  into  a  cavity  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere,  where  it  lies  in  the  depression  formed  by 
the  wings  of  the  sphenoidal  and  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.    This 
cavity  proved  to  be  an  abscess  with  undefined  and  irregular  boundaries,  much 
larger  than  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  containing  partly  yellow  purulent  mat- 
ter and  partly  small  detached  masses,  which  appeared  to  be  clots  of  fibrin.     Over 
the  upper  portion  of  this  abscess  there  was  a  small  ash-coloured  indurated  mass 
presenting  a  rugged  knotty  appearance,  having  many  of  the  characters  of  tuber- 
cular matter  in  a  erude  state.    The  left  hemisphere  was  diseased  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner  throughout  its  whole  extent;  its  diseased  structure  commu- 
nicating with  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  by  a  narrow  aperture  filled  with  yellow 
cheesy  matter.    Some  portions  o  fthe  hemisphere,  particularly  at  its  centre,  con- 
•leted  of  opaque,  white,  homogeneous  matter,  rather  firmer  than  healihy  bmin; 
other*  were  softer,  of  a  dirty  ash-colour,  and  reduced  to  a  diffluent  pulp.    The 
outer  portions  were  more  consistent,  of  a  fleshy  colour,  and  containing  minute 
hloody  points,  and  delicate  red  lines,  converging  like  radii  to  a  centre,  and  alter- 
iiatinf  with  whitish  parallel  filamentous  bands  similarly  radiated.    This  singular 
•truetuf*  was  imperceptibly  lost  in  the  diseased  mass  internally,  and  except  in 
the  imnediate  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess,  was  separated  from  the  surrounding 
liMltliy  medullary  substance  by  a  well  defined  circle  of  the  latter,  in  a  state  of 
complete  eoftening — resembling  both  In  colour  and  consistence  broken  down 
coagulated  milk.    This  circle  again  was  bounded  above  and  externally  by  the 
•nrfiee  of  the  eoovolutions,  below  by  the  pia  mater  (the  cortical  substance  there 
being  also  softened)  and  by  the  abscess,  and  internally  by  a  thin  portion  of  the 
hcnrnpheie  In  a  found  state,  and  by  the  outer  walls  of  the  lateral  ▼entricle.* 
The  aerotti  lining  of  this  ventricle  was  partially  coated  with  a  delicate  albuminous 
friM  membrane,  under  which  it  was  rough  and  uneven,  presenting  an  appearance 
of  liigh  Taieularity  and  thickening,  the  vessels  of  the  striated  oody  ramifying 
bonuuftilly  over  its  surface,  as  if  artificially  injected.    The  fornix,  walls,  floor 
■Dd  pofterior  bom  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  left  hippocamus  major,  showed  con- 
•iderablo  capillary  Iniectlon,  and  were  of  much  greater  consistence  than  natural. 
Tbe  foperfieial  cortical  substance  of  both  sides  was  remarkably  firm,  minute- 
|v  injected,  of  a   bright  red  colour,  and   adherent  throughout  to  the  pia  mater. 
The  right  ventricle  was  nearly  in  a  natural  state.     The  pia  mater  in  (he  Imme- 
dHate  vicinity  of  the  abcess   was   destroyed   by  ulceration,  and  (he  dura  mater 
waa  epongy  and  perforated,  like  a  seive,  by  innumerable  small  holes,  under  which 
the  internal  table  of  the  scull  had  suffered  from  caries.      All  the  viscera  of  the 
Ihofaz  and  abdomen  were  healthy,  excepting  the  liver,  which  was  greatly  en- 


*  The  whole  hemiaphere  became  converted  into  a  semifluid  pulp,  mixed  with 
pwtioM  of  a  wioe-lee  colour,  by  a  night's  ezpoaore  to  the  air. 
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Itrfed,  and  adhered  to  the  diaphragm  and  atomach  by  loose  cellular  banda. 
When  cut  ioto,  it  presented  that  particular  form  of  disease  deoominated  pale  lo- 
duration  with  eohrgement. 


8.  ffysieria.—We  copy  the  following  cases  from  the  Z^andan  Medieml 
Physical  Journal  for  July  1S31.    They  are  reported  by  Dr  Darwall,  of  Birmiog- 
baoi,  with  the  following  introductory  remarks. 

**  That  many  of  those  anomalous  aymptoms  which  have  beeo  comprebended 
under  the  title  of  hysteria  depend  essentially  upon  some  affectioo  of  Cbe  brain 
and  spinal  medulla,  seems  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  frequently  that  such  evidence  can  be  obtained  of  the  eofrectness  of 
this  opinion  as  the  two  following  cases  afford.  In  both,  there  wit  manifest  af^ 
fection  of  the  spine:  in  both,  symptoms  were  present  which  are  commonly 
known  as  nervous;  and  in  both,  the  latter  disappeared  as  the  fonaer  aflection 
diminished." 

A  lad  fourteen  years  of  age  complained,  January  10, 1831,  of  diszkiess,  paia 
across  the  forehead,  noise  in  the  ear,  coming  on  auddenly  and  preventing  bis 
hearing;  dyspncea;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  no  particular  sound  with  the  ste- 
thoscope; much  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  over  the  left  side; 
spirits  very  variable,  at  times  eiceediogly  low;  pulse  small.  Spine  much  curved 
to  the  right  side.  Great  tenderness  over  the  seventh  and  eight  dorsal  Tertebra. 
Bowels  costive;  urine  natural;  appetite  good.  Has  been  unwell  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  always  felt  very  giddy  at  night  Twelve  leeches  were  di- 
rected to  the  tender  part  of  the  spine,  and  a  purge  of  caL  and  rhubarb.  The  re- 
clining poature  to  be  preserved  by  the  patient  without  any  intermission  longer 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  nor  more  than  two  hours  during  the  whole  day.  To 
walk  out  daily.  (?)  Jan.  18.  Has  had  less  palpiution  at  the  heart.  Still  tender- 
ness of  the  spine  and  at  a  spot  betfteen  the  heart  and  clavicle;  pressure  here  ex- 
cites the  heart's  action,  although  respiration  is  very  strong  beneath.  No  cougii. 
The  calomel  had  thought  away  much  offensive  dark  cokmred  feces.  He  was 
directed  an  infusion  of  colomba,  gentian  and  senna  ia  half  an  ounce,  and  five 
grains  of  the  blue  mass  every  other  night.  On  the  3d  of  February,  dy^pnosa 
much  the  same.  Scarcely  any  palpitation  or  dizziness  since  the  former  date. 
No  tenderness  over  the  heart.  Bowels  open;  appetite  good;  spirits  more  equa- 
ble. Spine  not  so  much  distorted;  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrc  much  more  de- 
pressed, however,  than  the  rest,  and  tender,  as  is  also  the  twelfth.  A  blister  wu 
directed  to  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine.  March  10.  In  every  respect  better. 
Curvature  of  the  spine  nearly  gone.  Medicines  as  before.  April  8.  Says  be  Is 
quite  well;  has  no  pajpitation  excepting  after  considerable  exercise;  scarcely 
any  curvature  of  spine. 

A  female  21  years  old,  an  attendant  in  a  shop.  Feb.  15, 1831.  Has  headach, 
giddiness,  tidnitus  aurium,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  dyspnoea,  but  not  com- 
raouly  any  cough;  flatulence  after  eating;  is  low  spirited.  Her  bowels  are  cos- 
tive, being  sometimes  three  and  four  days  without  evacuation.  Catameoia  regu- 
lar in  time,  but  last  only  two  days,  and  are  very  black  and  painful.  Slight  lea- 
corrhoea,  urine  hysterical,  at  times  very  scanty  and  turbid,  at  others  very  copious 
and  limpid.  Pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  considerable  tenderness  to 
the  touch.  The  spine  curved  laterally.  Tongue  reddish  and  dry  in  the  morning. 
Pulse  small  and  rapid.  No  tenderness  of  spine.  The  latter  has  been  curv«i 
four  or  6ve  years,  and  the  other  symptoms  have  been  experienced  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Respiration  with  the  stethoscope  perfectly  natural.  Directed  to 
retain  the  recumbent  posture  with  intervals  not  extending  beyond  half  an  hour, 
to  walk  out  daily;  mercurial  purgative  with  infusion  of  columba  and  the  aroma- 
tic spirits  of  ammonia.  22d.  Patient  thinks  herself  better;  symptoms  still  pre- 
sent, though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  Bowels  open  twice  a  day;  evacuations 
very  offensive;  eatamenia  occurred  this  morning,  but  without  pain,  and  less  black 
than  usual.  Same  remedies.  March  1.  Better  generally;  has  had  much  less  pain 
at  the  heart  and  less  tenderness;  tongue  cleaner;  less  leucorrhoea;  pulse  84; 
much  less  palpitation.     Same  remedies.    8th.   Still  better.    Less  swelled  after 
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eatiDfi;;  bowels  open,  evacuatioDs  tlark  coloured  and  offensive.  Tenderness  over 
the  heart  quite  gone.  Directed  comp.  decoct,  aloes  with  infusion  of  camomile 
aod  cascarilla  aa  half  an  ounce  three  times  a  day,  with  five  grs.  blue  mass 
•very  second  night.  15th.  In  every  respect  better;  evacuations  rather  scanty, 
•till  dark  -coloured  aod  offensive.  Considerable  flatulence;  appetite  better; 
pulse  84,  not  so  easily  hurried;  curvature  of  the  spine  less.  Same  remedies.  22d. 
The  catamenia  have  been  present,  only  lasting  one  day,  and  very  scanty,  black 
aod  painful.  Bowels  moved  every  second  day;  appetite  good.  This  morning 
eonsiderable  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  irregular  pulse;  spirits  very  low; 
Buch  tenderness  over  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  Directed  twelve  leeches  to 
the  painful  vertebra;  purge  of  sulph.  magnesia.  26tb.  Has  had  very  little  palpi- 
ladon  since  last  date;  spirits  better;  bowels  open  twice  or  three  times  a  day; 
pulse  92,  regular;  no  tenderness  in  the  spine;  appetite  good.  Same  remedies. 
t9th.  Breathing  still  difficult,  but  only  when  moving.  Says  she  is  much  better; 
has  no  giddiness,  headach,  nor  noise  in  the  ears;  palpitation  only  when  she 
walks;  miwels  opened  by  the  pills,  but  not  otherwise.  Same  remedies.  This 
patient  still  remains  under  treatment;  the  spine,  though  still  very  much  curved,  is 
lar  less  so  than  at  first.  It  will  probably,  from  the  length  of  time  its  duration 
has  continued,  never  entirely  recover  its  proper  direction.  It  is,.however,  worthy 
of  remark,  that  while  in  the  first  case,  every  symptom  disappeared  with  the  return 
of  the  spine  to  its  natural  state,  and  when  the  tenderness  and  palpitation  were 
lasiened  by  leeches  to  the  painful  vertebra;  in  the  latter,  one  of  the  vertebra  be* 
came  tender  at  the  very  time  there  was  an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms, 
which  were,  as  in  the  nrst  case,  relieved  by  local  depletion. 

9.  MoMtodumoM — ^The  dependence  of  muscular  pains,  occasionally,  upon  an 
aflection  of  the  nerves  at  their  roots,  has  not  elicited  such  general  attention  as 
wXfjfki  have  been  expected,  since  the  appearance  of  Mr  Teale's  views  on  this 
•object.  The  following  cases  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  the  two  preced- 
ioir,  are  additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  gentleman's  opinions. 

Mrs  Mascall,  aged  25  years,  has  suffered  very  severely  for  a  year  with  pain  in 
tlie  breast,  but  there  was  neither  tumor  nor  hardness.  There  was  much  tender* 
DOSS  in  the  superior  dorsal  vertebra.  Dr  Darwall  first  saw  her  on  the  14th  of 
January,  when  he  directed  her  an  aperient.  On  the  17th  she  returned;  the  me- 
dicine bad  operated  well,  but  she  experienced  no  relief  in  the  breast.  She  was 
Ofdored  to  tie  cupped  over  the  painful  vertebras,  which  was  done  the  same  day: 
IIm  pain  was  relieved  during  the  cupping,  and  she  has  had  scarcely  any  pain 
lioce.  Various  dyspeptic  symptoms  under  which  she  laboured,  are  also  much 
fofieved.  February.  Has  had  no  return  of  pain  in  the  breast:  has  not  been  so 
fne  from  pain  for  twelve  months.  Convalescent.  No  sobeequent  return  of  the 
•jrmptoms. 

April  1, 1880.  Mrs  Norton.  Has  had  pain  In  the  breast  for  four  jponths,  with 
dietfaict  tenderness  in  the  fourth  dorsal  vetebra.  A  blister  was  spplied  to  the  spine, 
and  tbo  pain  ceased  immediately  after  it  rose;  four  days  subsequently  she  was 
ootirely  free  from  pain.  Dr  Darwall  saw  this  patient  after  the  lapse  of  some 
woeks;  she  bad  had  no  return  of  the  symptoms.  The  Doctor  states  that  he  has 
ooder  his  care,  at  the  date  of  this  communication,  another  case,  the  subject 
of  which  Is  a  servant  girl  who  had  suffered  from  mastodynia  for  several  months. 
Tbere  was  considerable  tenderness  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  which 

Srt  eighteen  leeches  were  applied.     The  pain  in  the  breast  ceased  for  several 
yt*  m  had  within  a  few  days  again  returned,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
romaiiied  onder  treatment. 

10.  Mntidiousform  of  puerperai  fever. — A  paper  on  this  subject  is  contained 
to  ihtBibHoMque  MSdieaU,  for  December  last,  by  M.  Le  O^is,  which  it  was 
our  intention  to  notice  in  a  former  number — not  so  much  from  the  novelty  of 
Iho  ease  which  is  detailed,  but  from  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  con- 
■osloo  betwoeo  the  periodicity  of  morbid  phenomena  and  inflammation.  In 
tbo  month  of  August  1828,  Bl.  Lo  Gallois  was  requested  to  visit  at  Chafeoton 
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a  female  who  had  been  recently  delivered.  Her  labour  had  been  without  any* 
thing  remarkable;  but  subsequently  she  experienced  every  evenins;  an  ezacerba* 
tion  of  fever  preceded  by  a  chill.  Eacepting  this,  her  case  presented  no  symp- 
tom!) of  Hny  moment.  The  periodical  return  of  the  fever,  and  its  being  ushered 
in  by  a  chill, induced  M.  Le  Gallois  to  believe  her  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
intermittent  fever,  especially  as  this  disease  was  then  epidemic  at  Cbarenton. 
He  in  consequence  directed  her  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  at  first  in  the  dose 
of  six  grains,  the  quantity  being  subsequently  augmented.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, increased;  signs  of  intestinal  irritation  became  manifest:  peritonitis  ioe- 
ceeded,  and  finally  the  patient  died.  M.  Le  Gallois'.believes  that  the  tstal  termi- 
nation of  this  case  was  due  to  the  treatment  he  had  prescribed.  Of  this  we 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  We  have  ourselves  seen  several  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis, which  in  their  earlier  stages  presented  no  other  symptoms  than  chills  and 
fever,  returning  at  regular  intervals,  but  which  soon  gave  place  on  the  exhibitioo 
of  bark  and  other  tonics  to  intense  pain,  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
profuse  sweats,  Stc.  followed  in  a  very  short  time  by  death.  M.  Le  Gallois,  does 
not  believe,  however,  that  puerperal  fever  is  the  effect  of  peritonitis,  but  that  it 
results  from  the  infection  of  the  blood  by  a  particular  morbid  principle — the  lochia 
in  a  purulent  condition.  This  opinion  he  has  explained  and  developed  in  a  memoir 
presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  In  evidence  of  its 
truth  he  alleges  that  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever  pus  has  been  found  in  the  veins. 
This,  however,  is  certainly  placing  effect  for  cause.  That  in  most  cases  puer- 
peral fever  depends  upon  peritoneal  inflammation,  we  have,  we  conceive,  the 
most  conclusive  evidence;  that  it  does  not  in  all,  we  admit;  an  irritation  of  any 
organ  is,  we  conceive,  as  capable  of  producing  fever  during  the  puerperal  state 
4*^     as  at  another  period. 

j^  •' 

11.  Oeneral  inflammation  of  the  arteries. — The  existence  of  acute  arteritis 
is  disputed  by  many.  The  following  case,  which  appears  to  be  of  that  character, 
deserves  to  be  generally  known,  in  order  that  in  parallel  instances  the  attention 
of  pathologists  may  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  arterial  system.  It  is  copied 
from  the  Journal  Universel  for  April  1831. 

A  negro,  2d  years  old,  came  under  the  care  of  M.  Serres,  in  consequence  of  a 
painful  swelling  of  the  left  testicle,  which  gave  way  to  leeches  and  fomentations. 
Two  or  three  days  subsequently  be  complained  of  considerable  difficulty  and  fre- 
quency of  respiration,  and  some  expectoration  stained  with  blood;  his  pulse  wu 
very  frequent  and  small.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  been  delirous  the  preceding 
evening.  The  stethoscope  evinced  feeble  and  embarrassed  respiration,  but  did 
not  indicate  whether  this  arose  from  pneumonia  or  pleuiisy,  or  acute  tubercular 
inflammation.  He  passed  a  restless  night,  and  next  morning  was  worse.  His 
short  laborious  breathing  seemed  to  indicate  severe  pulmonary  disease;  auscul- 
tation, nevertheless,  gave  only  negative  signs.  The  feebleness  of  the  pulse  had 
increased,  and  it  was  still  very  frequent.  As  on  the  preceding  day,  the  diagno- 
sis being  obscure,  the  physician  merely  prescribed  low  diet  and  cooling  drinks. 
On  the  third  morning  the  patient  was  threatened  with  suffocation.  Various 
sounds,^as  sibilant  rattle  and  sonorous  rattle,  were  heard  in  the  chest;  but  neither 
crepitating  rattle  nor  bronchial  respiration;  neither  was  there  any  dulness  on  per* 
cussion.  The  radial  artery  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  effect  of  venesection  wu 
tried,  and  two  ounces  of  blood  were  obtained  with  difficulty;  in  twenty  minutes 
the  patient  expired,  with  no  other  symptom  than  hurried  and  difficult  breathing, 
and  frequent  feeble  pulse.  The  tongue  was  natural  in  appearance  from  first  to 
last.  Autopsy,  40  hours  after  death.  The  weather  in  the  interval  frosty.  There 
was  no  rigidity.  A  good  deal  of  bloody  serum  was  discovered  in  the  lungs,  tod 
at  their  summit  there  was  an  intense  red  coloration;  but  the  air  penetrated  tbein 
with  facility.  They  were  free  from  tubercles.  Tlie  bronchial  membrane  was  red. 
Each  cavity  of  the  heart  contained  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood.  The  lining 
membrane  was  of  a  livid  red  colour,  particularly  near  the  aortic  valves;  and  this 
colour  was  also  observed  in  a  part  of  the  muscular  texture  of  the  parieties.    Hm 
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■red  difcoloration  extended  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries.  In  (he  torta, 
as  far  a«  its  division  into  the  iliac  arteries,  the  colour  of  the  inner  coat  was  car- 
mine red,  its  surface  not  glistenkig  but  dull;  it  could  be  easily  detached  from  the 
middle  coat,  and  in  this  coat  arteries  were  seen  injected  with  scarlet  blood.  The 
iliac,  the  femoral  and  tibial  arteries  presented  the  same  colour,  but  the  tint  was 
deeper;  the  common  carotids  ^nd  subclavians  were  in  (he  same  state;  but  in  none 
of  these  vessels  the  membrane  had  lost  its  firmness  of  texture.  The  temporal 
artery  was  natural.  In  the  inferior  vena  cava  there  was  also  some  discoloration, 
but  much  more  faint.  The  head  was  not  opened,  as  the  bones  were  preserved  to 
make  a  skeleton.  The  relator  of  this  case,  Mr  Camus,  insists  that  it  is  a  genuine 
instance  of  acute  arteritis,  and  that  this  is  proved  by  the  redness  of  the  inner 
•coat  of  the  arteries  existing  without  blood  in  them  to  account  for  the  colour  on 
the  principle  of  imbibition  after  death,  and  by  the  redness  being  accompanied 
by  softening  of  the  texture  of  the  inner  coat.  Although  this  case  is  certainly  a 
more  marked  one  of  acute  arteritis  than  we  recollect  to  have  seen  recorded,  yet 
it  may  still  admit  of  some  doubt  whether  this  was  its  actual  character.  The 
dying  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries  may  have  been  occasioned  by  fluid  blood 
in  the  vessels  immediately  after  death,  the  blood  afterwards  passing  Into  the 
^eins,  and  notwithstanding  the  weather  is  stated  to  have  been  cold,  the  interval 
which  occurred  between  death  and  the  examination  was  such  as  to  render  equiv- 
ocal the  real  cause  of  the  softening  of  the  inner  coat — whether  it  resulted  Srom 
]>recediog  inflammation,  or  was  merely  a  cadaveric  phenomenon. 

12.  PKea  affecting  the  hair  on  thepubes, — A  curious  case  of  that  peciiliar  morbid 
condition  of  the  hair  denominated  plica,  was  related  by  M.  Ozanam  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  at  its  session  in  January  1831.  It  occurred  in  a 
married  female  aged  26  years.  The  mens  veneris  was  covered  with  an  enormous 
tuft  of  very  long  and  coarse  hair,  and  so  completely  entangled  that  coition  was 
lendered  impracticable.  The  husband  was  desirous  on  the  first  night  of  his  mar- 
dage  to  remove  this  hairier  to  his  enjoyment  by  cutting  -off  the  hair  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  but  the  pain  caused  by  the  first  attempt  to  remove,  in  this  man- 
ner, the  matted  hair,  as  well  as  the  discharge  of  blood  from  its  cut  ends,  forced 
him  to  desist.  M.  Osanam  was  called  in,  and  directed  sulphurous  baths  and  fric- 
tions with  the  mercurial  ointment,  but  these  were  productive  of  no  good  effect. 
He  succeeded  In  remaviog  the  diseased  hair,  however,  by  the  use  of  the  depila- 
tory paste  employed  by  the  people  of  the  east,  termed  rustnat  and  composed  of 
tlie  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  lime,  sonp  and  water. 
After  this  he  caused  the  parts  to  be  anointed  with  a  paste  composed  of  the  sul- 
phuret of  potash,  chloruret  of  Ume«  animal  charcoal  and  lard.  According  to  M. 
O.  tenia  may  l>e  successfully  treated  in  the  same  way. 

13.  Plewro-pneumonia  not  evinced  by  Btethoscopk  eigna.  M  which  were 
detected  by  mediate  precussion. — A  young  man  was  ri»««(ved  into  the  Hotel 
Dieu  with  cough,  hurried  respiration,  but  without  any  »(tle  or  particular  resonance 
of  the  voice  being  detected  by  the  stethoscope.  Percussion  by  the  pleximiter 
•▼idenced  a  difference  of  sound  to  the  left  and  posteriorly.  This,  in  some  mem- 
■ore,  disappeared  when  the  patient  was  placed  on  his  abdomen.  The  disease 
was  pronounced  to  be  pneumonia,  and  was  removed  by  an  antiphlogistic  treat- 
Bent.  M.  Laberge,  who  relates  this  case  In  the  Journal  Hebdomidaire,  Is  of 
opinion  that  tubercles  may  be  detected  by  percussion,  when  no  indication  ol 
them  can  be  obtained  by  the  stethoscope. 
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IV.  THERAPEUTICS. 

14.  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  Interesring  cases  to  Dr  Clark,  to  whom 
Ihey  were  addreased  by  his  relative,  Aug.  H.  Clark,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleans. 
^  The  profesiion  4s  indebted  to  Mr  Teale  for  a  valuable  and  highly  importaol 
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iBprormeBt  in  a  diM  of  dinini  wMeb  Ims  altMi  btffled  lit  eflbiti,  and 
broucht  it  te  a  mearart  Into  diarapota.  I  aUoda  to  tlio  nooralKle  aflbetlo—i 
wMch  Mr  T.  informa  ua  depeod  opiMi  iniiatioD  of  the  a|i&iial  choiii  aad  ■yipa 
tbetic  ganglia;  and  ren<edlaa  diraetod  to  tlio  ranoval  of  the  bttor  iro  fo«Dd  to  to 
•ttondod  with  the  bappiaal  taaulta.  Thoao  otMonratioDa  aro  in  ■  moaaora  ean- 
finned  by  the  reeolt  of  two  eaaoa  wUeh  tatoly  fell  OBder  My  cm,  and  wfaldi  I 
beg  leave  to  delitt  to  yon,  requeating,  at  the  aamo  ttflM*  tliaty  la  Ibe  eteni  of 
your  appiovaU  yon  will  eaoM  tbem  to  bo  Inaertod  In  tbo  North  AwMfkan  Medtaal 
and  Suridcal  Journal. 

Om«1;  AHwofein ^ tte  fteiMlt.— On  th«  n^t of  tbo ltd  laMwylwae 
called  to  Oeom  N.,a  coach  ditvor.aged  abont  fbr^ yeaia»ofietnd  whh  tielant 
coHe,  onder  wmch  he  had  been  aullerinft  for  the  laat  two  days,  dnriig  which 
thne  a  variety  of  domeade  ramediea  (chiefly  opiatea)  bad  been  ndnriniileied,bnl 
withoQt  the  tlighteit  leUeC.  Before  I  waa  cent  for  a  paroiyani  of  irnmninn 
aoverity  had  aeised  Mm,  and  I  fovnd  him  complataifaig  of  ageofarins  P^  *■  ^ 
back,  thootlng  op  into  the  boweli,  atending  ovra  hito  Ibo  miaait  and  piodnclng 
at  timet  very  couMeiable  dyepncaa.  On- making  piimure  on  tho  abdemen,  the 
part  immediately  beneath  the  hand  waa  reieved,  but  tho  pain  appenind  to  acco- 
■wlato  in  aome  other  part  of  the  belly.  Ula  pulM  waa  conmleialily  esdtid, 
tongue  forred,  and  bowela  eonatlpated.  He  atuibntea  thia  attack  to  cspoawo  lo 
cold  and  wet  a  few  daya  since,  during  a  diivo  of  aome  nrtlae.  Hae  been  inljan, 
however,  lo  attacka  of  coUc  fnr  the  laat  threror  four  yeara. 

Recipe. — ^Yeneaect  16  oi.  and  a  dote  of  caator  oil,  with  toBentationa  of  hot 
irlnegar  and  water  throughout  the  night. 

S4lh.  Famed  a  leatlem  night    liedidno  opomted  acantfly.    Fovnr  riNhaa* 
g.      bat  the  only  aymptom  relieved  li  the  dyapncm. 

Recipe.— Calomel  10  gra.;  Pulv.  Rhel  15  gra.;  a  laiga  Anpini  In  abdooMB, 
and  drinka  of  Ume  araeilago  and  balm  tea. 

Evening.  Syaaptoma  nmriy  the  aanm.    liotwHhilMiihif  te  ftnn  nnomtimi  of 
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bock.  It  now  occurred  to  me  that  thia  waa  a  case  of  initatlon  of  tho  aplne,  in 
aequence  of  which  I  examined  bis  iMck  in  the  manner  directed  by  Ttelo.  On 
preasiDg  the  parts  opposite  the  lower  dorsal  and  uppOr  lumbar  vertebnsy  tho 
patient  flinched,  and  cried  out "  that  was  the  spot**  He  then  faiformed  me  that 
about  three  years  since,  while  employed  in  a  cotton  prees,  a  bsle  of  cotton  fell 
against  his  back;  since  which  time  he  has  been  subject  to  attacte  of  coHe  on  ex- 
posure.  Does  not  recollect  ever  having  suffered  from  them  before  the  receipt  of 
the  injury.    The  treatment  now  was  plain. 

A  blister  was  applied  to  the  small  of  the  back,  and  directed  to  be  kept  on 
at  night. 

26th.  Tinted  him  this  morning  and  found  him  sitting  up,  free  from  pain,  but 
yet  complaining  •£  sorenew,  which  however  does  not  at  all  incommode  him* 
Informed  me  that  so  so^  as  the  blister  began  to  draw  the  pain  subsided. 

Recipe.— Advised  the  bihtered  part  to  be  kept  open  with  savin  oint  for  aome 
days,  and  attentkm  paid  to  hia  diet,  &e. 

In  a  few  days  he  waa  again  labouiiDg  hi  his  vocatfon,  and  from  that  time  untn 
now  be  has  not  had  the  slightest  return  of  eoHc,  although  exposed  to  eveiT  vida- 
oitude  of  weather.  So  anxious  is  he  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  It,  that,  in  con- 
formity with  my  advice,  and  since  the  drying  up  of  the  blister,  he  has  kept  up  a 
eonstant  imtation  of  the  part  with  tartar  emetic  omtment. 

Case  2.  J^tiwalg^a  of  the  arm  and  mammm^-^On  the  llith  of  January  I  was 
requested  to  see  a  young  married  itdy,  who,  I  was  hiformed,  had  been  auflering 
for  some  time  past  under  rheumatism  of  the  cheat, for  which  she  had  takena 
variety  of  remedies  without  the  slightest  relief. 

On  examination  I  found  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  right  mamma,  with 
tenderness  on  pressure,  and  feeling  of  tif^tness  across  the  cheat  at  each  hispiratkin 
aomethmg  like  asthma.  There  waa  also  numbneaa  of  the  right  arm,  extendtag 
from  the  axilla  to  the  Upa  of  the  fingeia,  Incapadtntkip  flie  patient  fiom  the  two 
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of  her  needle,  for  the  free  motion  of  it  produced  pain  in  the  chett.  Preerare  was 
made  on  the  cervical  vertebre,  and  very  conaiderable  pain  being  eiperienced, 
the  course  to  l>e  adopted  was  evident. 

Kecipe. — A  blister  was  immediately  applied  over  the  painful  part,  with  direc* 
tioos  to  be  kept  on  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 

16th.  The  blister  drew  well,  removing  almost  entirely  the  numbness  of  arm. 
Can  move  it  now  without  pain  to  the  chest.  Mamme  still  tender,  but  thm 
asthmatic  feeling  entirely  relieved.  Directed  blister  to  be  dressed  with  savin 
ointment  From  this  time  till  the  20th  blister  was  Icept  running,  and  my  patient 
improved  rapidly:  the  breast  became  speedily  smaller  and-les«  sensitive;  the  arm 
rseovered  its  sensibility  and  power,  and  the  dyspnoea  was  entirely  relieved. 
About  this  time  she  resumed  her  needle,  and  made  use  of  her  arm  in  ironing, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Blister  was  now  healed  and  the  parts  be- 
neath bore  pressure  as  easily  as  any  other  portion  of  the  spine. 

This  lady  has  since  been  under  my  care  for  acute  bronchitis,  which  proved 
of  considerable  obstinacy,  but  her  neuralgic  affection  has  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  returned. 

Since  writing  the  above,  another  case  of  neuralgia  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, manifesting  itself  in  wandering  pain  in  the  bowels,  pain  at  the  epigastrium, 
and  cough.  Tlie  patient,  a  married  lady  of  twenty-eight  years,  attributes  all  this 
to  a  fall  upon  the  back  when  getting  out  of  bed:  there  was  very  considerable  pain 
in  the  spine  at>out  the  neighbourhood  of  the  four  lower  dorsal  vertebre.  The 
treatment  was  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  cupping,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  all  her  bad  symptoms  vanished. 

AUG.  H.  CLARE,  M.D. 

J^ew  OrUam,  May  25, 1831.    ' 

15.  Ca$e  of  iueees^ful  treatment  of  Snake-bUe  by  eupning-glauoB,-^ 
(Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  Vol.  4.) 

Mr.  Churke,  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Bengal  service,  has  related  the  following 
iattanee  of  the  successful  appHcalion  of  Dr  Barry's  treatment  against  the  effects 
of  poisons  introduced  into  an  external  wound. 

A  fine  healthy  youth,  fourteen  yeara  of  age,  was  bitten  at  10  P.M.  near  the 
bond  of  the  right  arm,  by  a  snake,  the  species  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Ho  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  set  of  **  snake  doctors,"  who,  after  practis- 
ing thdr  quackery  for  five  houra  to  no  purpose,  directed  him  to  be  taken  to  • 
Eoropoao  surgeon.  Mr  Clarke,  who  saw  him  immediately  after  the  native  doe- 
tors  gave  bim  up,  found  him  affected  with  stupor,  insensibility,  laborious  breath- 
ing, extreme  feebleness,  and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  great  expression  of  anxiety 
and  distress,  constant  efforts  to  expel  frothy  matter  from  his  throat,  and  inability 
to  articulate.  The  wound  was  situated  a  little  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  vein 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  extended  horizontally  half  an  inch  under  the  skin,  and  a 
•light  elevation  was  perceptible  over  its  course,  which  was  paler  than  the  sur- 
rounding integuments,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  splinter  of  fur  under 
tbo  skin.  The  adjacent  integuments,  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches, 
wore  tense  and  painful.  The  wound  was  immediately  scarified,  and  a  ligature 
applied  above  the  elbow.  At  the  same  time  two  attempts  were  made  to  admin* 
iotcr  ammonia,  but  without  success,  as  the  muscles  of  deglutition  were  thrown 
ioto  violent  convulsive  action,  producing  Increased  difficulty  of  breathing.  Mr 
Clarke  then  resolved  to  try  the  effects  ot  cupping-glasses,  and  immediately  ap- 
plied ono  in  the  usual  manner.  After  it  had  bisen  applied  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
with  occasional  short  intervals,  a  manifest  Improvement  had  taken  place.  This 
woe  several  hours  after  the  bite.  He  was  more  composed,  and  expectorated 
Iota;  the  poise  was  fuller,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation  less  urgent  The  cup- 
ping-glass was  now  removed,  as  very  little  blood  had  been  drawn  by  it;  and  am- 
Booia  was  administered  from  time  to  time,  but  at  first  with  difficulty.  In  the 
coarse  of  another  hour  he  could  stand  up,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  able  to 
walk.  Twelve  boors  after  the  bite,  the  bandage  having  been  still  kept  on  the 
arai«  he  cowphinod  only  of  dcowsiooM  and  difl&olty  in  articolatioo.    In  twenty 
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how  the  drowflDMS  coatinoed.  the  eyes  were  doll  end  iojeeted  like  a 
raeoTeriDg  from  intoiieetion,  end  there  was  indistinctneM  of  vision.  The  um, 
ffom  which  the  ligtture  bad  been  removed  a  abort  time  iMfore,  was  painful  ne« 
the  puncture,  and  on  the  leat  of  tlie  ligature.  Next  daj  he  waa  welly^fker  a 
loos  and  refreshing  sleep. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  artiele  to  the  JBdMwrgh  Medioai  wnd  AvgiMi 
Jnamal  for  Ju^  IS81. 

16.  06senMFflofu  concerning  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  the  PomefrmMff  flinec, 
a»  a  remedjf  againtt  the  I\tpe  Worm;  fry  Riehard Peareonp  AU>d— Inconse- 
quence of  the  strong  testimonies  recorded  by  TSrious  medical  practiUoners,  at* 
tached  to  the  East  India  senrice»  in  favour  of  the  baik  of  the  root  of  the  pome- 
granate tree  (Punica  Granituin)  in  cases  of  tape-worm,  1  was  Indaeed,  about 
two  years  ago,  to  prescribe  it  to  several  patients  who  had  voided  pottlons  of  tlwt 
worm,  and  who  had  previously  taken  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  anthelmiB- 
tlcs  with  little  benefit.  I  prescribed  the  powder  of  the  dded  bailc  of  the  loel 
(as  recommended  by  Bfr.  Breton  in  the  London  Medico- Chiruigieal  TraMnctiow^ 
vol.  zi.)  in  doses  of  from  baif  dr.  to  two  ser.,  to  be  repealed  every  hour  onlfl  it 
should  produce  some  powerful  effect;  but  to  my  disappointment*  Id  oae  ease  k 
produced  no  sensible  effect  whatever,  and  in  two  other  eases  small  portions  only 
of  the  worm  came  away  after  its  exhibition.  The  remedy  has  proved  emlhr 
unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr  £celea»  senior  pfad' 
dan  to  the  Birmingham  General  Dispensary.  The  bark  preaeribed  inrboth  el  us 
was  obtained  fromXoodon  by  the  piineipal  druggist  in  this  town.  To  aceMial 
for  these  failures  I  am  led  to  suspect,  eitiier  tliat  tiie  baih  wiiich  we  oaed  waa 
from  the  root  of  the  pomegranate  tree  of  British  growth,  or  tliat  it  was  sama 
other  bark  in  lieu  of  the  pomegranate  bark.  If  it  were  tiie  bark  of  a  poflMffanatft 
tree  cultivated  hi  this  eountiy  (EngUmd)  it  is  eae^  to  aecount  Ibr  Its  want  nf 
efficacy;  for,  to  posaeis  its  medieinaTpropertiea  in.uill  perfBetion»  the  poaMgran- 
ate  tree  must  grow  m  a  hot  and  dry  ewiiate.  When  odtivalid  In  tiie  gatdenn 
of  our  cold  and  humid  climate,  it  degenerates— It  becomes  inert.  But  perhapa 
the  bark  prescribed  by  Dr  Eccles  and  myself  was  not  the  genuine  drug;  for  Pro- 
fessor Richard,  of  Paris,  states,  that  the  bark  of  the  barberry  (Berberis  Vulgaris) 
is  sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  in  commerce  for  the  pomegranate  bark. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  suggest  that  no  pomegranate  bark,  except 
that  which  shall  be  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  l>e  offered  for  sale  by  the 
druggists.  Mr  Breton  has  shown  that  this  bark  loses  nothing  of  its  virtues  by 
drying;  hence  it  may  be  easily  sent  from  India  reduced  to  powder,  and  put  into 
bottles  well  corked  and  sealed. — Extracted  from  the  Edmb.  Med,  tmd  ^trg^ 
col  Journal, 

17.  Inflation  for  Colic, — We  derive  the  following  article  from  the  Medico 
Cbiruivlcal  Review  for  July  1831. 

Mr  John  King,  of  Irvine,  has  promulgated  a  sovereign  remedy  for  tfio  coBe, 
in  the  last  number  of  our  contemporary  of  Glasgow.  It  is  inflation,  or  l>lowing 
up  of  the  intestioes,  per  anum.  He  conceives  that  it  was  a  happy  thought  of 
those  who  hit  upon  this  remedy  in  the  hour  of  danger,  after  all  their  other  eIRMts 
had  proved  nugatory.  "  It  paralyses,  as  it  were,  the  constricted  fibres  of  the 
bowels,  and  may  be  used  in  the  following  cases,  if  not  with  complete  auccesi^ 
at  least  with  advantage,  viz. — the  various  kinds  of  colic,  proceeding  from  tor- 
pidity, spasmodic  constriction,  viscid  meconium  in  new-bom  infants,  impaction, 
bezoars  and  other  intestinal  concretions,  volvulus  or  intus-susceptio,  and  aoma 
cases  of  hernia  !"  This  is  a  very  encouraging  list — very  encouraging  indeed.  Mr. 
King  relates  a  case  in  which  inflation  proved  successful,  but  we  need  not  do 
more  than  allude  to  it.  He  secured  the  bladder  of  a  glyster-lia'g  to  the  Dozsel  of 
the  bellows,  introduced  the  pipe  into  the  rectum,  and  puffed  away  with  the  best 
possible  effects.  Mr  King  conjectures  that  inflation  would  have  been  benefi'* 
cial  in  some  other  cases,  but  be  gives  the  particulars  of  no  more.  He  regrets 
that  the  remedy  should  have  fallen  hito  disuse;  had  it  beao  a  good  one  It  prob^ 
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Biy  would  not  have  done  so.  We  do  not  ourselves  perceive  the  advantages  ef  air 
over  fluid  as  an  injection,  and  many  individuals  with  colic  would  rather  let  air 
out  than  talte  H  in.  We  say  nothing  of  the  spectacle  of  a  learned  physician  puf* 
fing  up  a  person's  anus  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  remedy  may  be  one  of  great 
importance  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary.  ' 

In  another  article  of  the  same  number  of  his  Review,  Dr  Johnson  makes 
■mends  for  the  tone  of  levity  of  the  preceding  lines,  and  calls  the  attention  of  his 
readers  to  another  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  above  mentioned  reme- 
dial plan,  contained  in  the  14th  number  of  the  Glasgow  Journal.  This  commu- 
nication is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Biacklock  of  Dumfries.  Dr  J.  remarks,  that 
**  so  long  ago  as  1820,  Mr  Biacklock  communicated  to  him  the  fact  of  his  readi- 
ly removing  intus  susceptions  (where  no  adhesions  had  taken  place)  in  the  dead 
body,  by  means  of  injections  of  air  per  anum.  Since  that  time,  he  and  other 
practitioners  in  his  neighbourhood  have  frequently  resorted  to  this  process,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  obstructions  of  the  bowels.  One  of  these  cases  was  Mr 
Blacklock*s  own  son,  then  about  three  years  of  age,  who,  during  nine  days,  re^ 
mained  without  any  passage  through  the  bowels,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
Bent  of  various  purgatives,  and  numerous  enemata.  Recourse  was  ultimately 
had  to  inflation,  when  the  little  patient  cried  out  for  the  commode,  and  had  a 
freo  evacuation.  After  a  few  minutes  the  inflation  was  repeated,  and  was  soon 
ibUowed  by  another  fsecal  stooK  The  boy  rapidly  recovered,  and  is  now  living 
And  in  good  health. 

'*  The  great  inconvenience,  or  indeed  misery,  produced  by  flatulence  in  the  sto- 
nach  and  bowels  is,  perhaps,  a  less  valid  objection  to  the  artificial  inflation  now 
under  consideration  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to 
bo  remembered,  that  the  gas  disengaged  in  the  prim»  vim,  during  indigestion, 
And  other  disordered  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  very  far  from  being  identi- 
cal with  common  atmospheric  air.  This  has  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis, 
but  still  more  certainly  by  common  observation.  The  gases  generated  in  such 
conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  not  only  various,  but  many  of  them  ap- 
pear to  act  as  acrid,  or  at  least  deleterious  poisons,  duthig  their  stay  in  the  first 
passages.  They  are  more  distressing,  also,  in  proportion  as  they  are  situated 
oigher  up  in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  they  are  far 
more  inimical  to  our  feelings  afld  health,  than  in  the  small  intestines — and  in  the 
iatter,  they  are  infinitely  more  difficult  to  bear  than  in  the  colon.  The  morbid 
and  indescribable  feelings  resulting  from  the  extrication  of  gas  in  the  stomach, 
are  very  imperfectly  known,  and  not  at  all  appreciated,  in  a  proper  manner,  by 
medical  practitioners  in  general.  Even  where  the  eructated  gas  is  perfectly  in- 
odorous and  tasteless,  its  presence  in  the  stomach  produces,  in  many  instances, 
the  most  terrible  sensations.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  these  noxious  gases  to  keep 
their  station  resolutely  in  the  localities  where  they  are  generated,  by  producing 
•pasoaodic  constriction  of  the  tubes  both  above  and  t)elow  them.  They  are  then 
pent  up,  and  their  presence  not  always,  or  even  often,  suspected  or  known. 
These,  and  many  other  considerations  which  we  could  adduce,  mar  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  introduction  of  common  atmospheric  air  into  the  colon,  or  even 
into  the  small  intestines,  will  be  unattended  with  the  inconvenient  or  inju- 
rious efl*ects  resulting  from  aerial  or  gaseous  products  of  disordered  digestion. 
If  medical  men  were  to  make  experiments  on  their  own  persons  more  fre^ 
quently  than  they  do,  their  patients  might  l>e  benefited,  and  their  own  sphere  of 
knowledge  very  much  extended.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  try  (he  sub- 
atitution  of  common  air  for  warm  water,  in  cases  of  constipated  bowels;  for  if  the 
former  fluid  answer  as  well  as  the  latter,  the  facility  of  its  employment  in  all  sit- 
nations  would  be  an  immense  advantage.*' 

Dr  King's  case  was  published  entire  in  the  Umdon  Medical  Gazette  for  28th 
May  1831,  and  the  result  obtained  induced  Mr  Charies  Fluder  of  Lymington, 
to  try  the  plan  in  a  case  of  Ileus  then  under  hb  care.  His  account  of  the  caso 
is  contained  in  the  number  of  the  same  Gazette  for  June  26.  Mr.  F.  had  used 
ineffectually  several  active  remedies,  and  thought  he  was  justified  in  fearing 
that  death  would  soon  doie  the  scene.    Under  theae  circnmttaocei  Mr   F.  r»- 
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•olfcd  on  ioaatioo.  He  Ibllovred  tiM  pba  adapted  by  Mr  Kiag,  lUMwIy,  by 
Bieanf  oC  ft  conmoD  pair  of  beltoin,  a  Uaddart  and  glystor  pipe.  The  eflaet« 
at  it  repirded  the  eate  of  the  patient  from  paiot  was  inataataneoait  mmI  he  cott- 
tintied  the  toflatioo  till  the  whole  of  the  abdooien  beeame  aomewhat  teooa. 
Ffom  thia  momeot  the  oauaea  aad  Tooiltiiig  which  had  haraaaed  the  patieot 
throtm^hout,  ceaaed  eotirely.  The  pala  became  diflbaed;  ahe  deaeribed  It  aa  veiy 
tfifUng,  and  altogether  different  from  what  it  had  been;  the  eooDtenaiiee,  ainoet 
the  faciea  Hippocraltca,  waa  already  re^animatlng;  the  flicketioiK  flaoae  of  !•• 
cedifkg  viuttty  waa  rekindliog,  and  Mr  F.  waa  hioMelf  folly  aatiafied  that  the  o^ 
•tnietioo  waa  moved.  Conaidering,  howerer,  that  there  probably  waa  an  in- 
creaaed  degree  of  torpidity  in  the  lower  boweia,  having  been  deprived  for  eleven 
daya  of  tiieir  accuatomed  atimolna,  the  faecea,  Mr  F.  gave,  aoon  after  the  infla- 
tion, a  moderate  doae  of  aenoa  and  aalta,  which  vraa  followed  in  about  two 
houra  by  a  copiooa  acybaloua  dejection.  From  that  moment  every  thing  went 
on  favorably,  and  a  limple  gentle  aperient,  repeated  at  intervala  at  oeeaalon  ra- 
qalred,  cooatiluted  the  whole  of  the  aabeeqnent  treatment. 

18.  Treatment  of  Hy$teria, — In  one  of  hia  lectarea  delivered  at  St  Thomaa'a 
Hospital,  Dr  Elliston  apoke  of  a  caae  of  what  be  calla  Hyateria.  The  diaeaae  oc- 
curred io  a  young  woman  25  yeara  of  age,  and  aroae  from  the  abaence  of  beraweet- 
heart.  **  This,"  aaya  Dr  E.  «<  bad  aucb  an  effect  upon  her,  that  It  not  only 
threw  her  into  fits,  but  it  made  her  lisp — made  her  very  peev^ah  and  anappiah 
even  to  me."  *<  It  waa  a  caae  of  Hyateria,  which  affected  particularly  the  right 
aide  of  the  body,  and  the  face  waa  drawn  to  that  side  from  the  violent  contrac- 
tion of  ita  muacles.  The  right  hand  waa  clenched,  with  the  thumb  bent  in  upon 
the  palm,  and  the  right  arm  gave  more  reaistance  in  the  fit  than  the  left.  She 
waa  the  girl  who  I  told  you  aald  toe  for  ao,  and  yet  for  ye$:  In  fact,  apeaking 
Uke  a  child.'* 

Dr  E.  remarked,  that  the  treatment  indicated  was  decidedly  anti-inflammatory. 
She  waa  cupped,  in  the  firat  place  on  the  loina,  to  a  pint;  ahe  was  once  cupped 
on  the  occiput  to  the  same  extent,  and  well  purged  every  day  with  a  clyater  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  consisting  of  three  ounces  to  sixteen  ouncea  of  gruel.  Thia  waa 
given  her  the  day  after  her  admission,  the  4tb  of  February,  the  5tb,  and  so  on 
lor  several  days.  Under  this  treatment  the  fits  became  not  only  very  slight,  but 
very  rare,  and  at  last  ceased  entirely,  so  that  the  treatment  was  left  off.  She 
then  took  house  diet  and  tonic  medicine,  a  drachm  of  8ul>carbonic  of  iron  three 
times  a  day.  She  recovered  her  speech,  and  could  aay  yes^  so,  exactly  like 
other  people.  She  waa  no  longer  peevish,  and  became  perfectly  well,  though 
her  illness  had  existed  two  years. 

*<  You  will  find  this,**  Dr  £.  i^dded,  '*  a  very  successful  mode  of  treating  many 
cases  of  Hysteria — that  ia  to  say,  the  free  loss  of  blood  from  the  occiput  or  the 
loina,  and  perhaps  from  the  arm;  but  those  are  convenient  places  to  cup,  and  the 
glaases  were  accordingly  applied  there;  and  as  the  disease  had  this  particular  ex- 
citing cause  in  her,  I  was  anxious  to  cup  her  in  thoae  quarters.  The  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, too,  is  certainly  a  most  useful  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria:  it 
unquestionably  has  far  more  effect,  I  think,  than  mere  purging:  it  seems  to  have 
a  peculiar  influence,  I  think — I  will  not  say  what — upon  the  nervous  system.**^ 
London  Medical  Oazette,  June  1831. 

19.  PhthiM  cured  6y  Iteui^  onraio  turtle, — We  extract  the  following  remarks 
from  a  work  which  has  lately  appeared  in  London. — Dr  Hamilton's  History  of 
Medicine. 

**  However  the  art  of  the  cook  may  have  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  natoial 

Sualities  of  the  flesh  of  the  turtle,  by  the  addition  of  powerful  condiments  and  io- 
ammatory  sauces,  so  as  to  bring  upon  it  an  unmerited  stigma;  in  its  nnsopbisli- 
cated  state,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  nutritious,  salutary,  and  restorative  arlides 
of  diet  io  existence.  It  was  most  satisfactorily  proved  io  a  case  which  fell  bat  a 
few  yeara  aince  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  of  this  volume,  and  can  ne 
where  find  a  place  mora  appfoprktnforiUtailfodactiMi  than  the  pcnsaot   Agan- 
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tieman,  retideot  in  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  frequented  islands  In  the  West 
Indies,  having,  from  a  long  continued  course  of  free  living  and  late  hours,  con- 
tracted a  complaint,  to  ail  appearance  confirmed  phthisis,  accompanied  with  ex- 
cessive emaciation,  debility,  teasing  hectic  cough,  and  all  the  other  ordinary 
symptoms — when  wasted  to  Imt  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  was  advised,  as  a 
last,  though  almost  hopeless,  resource,  to  try  change  of  air,  and  endeavour  to 

Slean  health  from  the  sanative  breezes  of  the  uninhabited  island  of  Testlgos,  on 
le  coast  of  the  Spanish  main.  This  is  a  low  sandy  island,  destitute  of  iiuman 
habitations,  and  only  resorted  to  at  particular  seasons  by  fishermen,  who  come  in 
quest  of  the  turtle,  which  fi'equents  Its  shores,  unintlmidated  by  the  sight  of  man. 
Testigos  could  thus  boast  no  vintners*  cellars  or  luxurious  taverns,  to  debauch 
the  appetite  and  sap  the  constitution — no  social  parties  to  tempt  to  indulgence — 
BO  boon  companions  to  betray  into  intemperance:  nature  alone  presided  within 
its  solitary  l>ounds,  and  compelled  obedience,  however  reluctant,  to  her  salutary 
laws.  So  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  the  invalid,  and  so  utterly  hopeless 
appeared  to  be  his  chance  of  recovery,  that,  on  embarking  for  that  island,  which 
he  hardly  expected  to  reach  alive,  he  carried  a  supply  of  planks  and  tools  aionr 
with  him  fur  the  double  purpose  of  constructing  a  hut  to  shelter  him  in  life,  and 
afterwards  form  a  coffin  to  receive  him  In  death.  *  Arrived  at  Testigos,  he  led 
from  necessity  a  life  of  primeval  regularity  and  simplicity^  rising  with  the  orb  of 
day,  and  courting  the  balmy  influence  of  sleep,  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening 
fell — his  food  was  the  turtle's  flesh,  uncontaminated  by  the  arts  of  the  cook, 
which  tempt  the  palate  but  undermine  the  health — bis  drink  the  simple  element, 
uulnflamed  by  the  admixture  of  deceitful  wine  or  inebriating  spirit.  After  thus 
living  in  patriarchal  simplicity  for  some  few  months,  he  returned  to  his  aston- 
ished friends,  so  altered  in  appearance,  and  so  renovated  in  health,  that  even  those 
who  had  been  most  intimate  with  him  hardly  knew  him  upon  his  arrival,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that  the  robust  and  ruddy-complexioned  being  be- 
fore them,  was  the  same  who  had  so  recently  parted  from  them  a  living  tkereloD 
— a  wasted  form.** 

20.  Treatment  of  Croup.^Dt  Goodlad,  of  Bury  (England),  has  published  a 

Japer  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  North  of^  England  Medical 
oumal.  From  this  paper  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts. 
"  In  this  complaint  every  gradation  may  be  traced  by  placing  the  ear  within  a 
•hort  distance  of  the  patient's  chest,  from  the  brazen  like  sonorous  cough,  to  the 
gentle  stridule  heard  more  faintly  as  the  patient  approaches  to  convalescence, 
and  is  able  to  draw  a  full  and  slow  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be 
rattling  conjoined  with  a  disposition  to  sleep,  pale  or  livid  lips,  and  cold  extre- 
mities, effusion  has  taken  place;  death  must  follow,  and  will  be  accelerated  fay 
the  remedial  means  we  should  otherwise  employ.  But  so  long  as  the  attack  is 
accompanied  with  a  high  sounding  cough,  vvithout  rattling,  the  mischief,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  not  irremediable;  I  would  go  further,  and  declare  it  ought  to 
be  arrested,  and  feel  a  perfect  conviction,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  it  may.*' 
**  Among  the  poorer  classes  in  Lancashire  who  seldom  Call  in  assistance  for 
croup  until  all  chance  of  recovery  is  destroyed,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case 
terminate  fatally,  without  an  effusion  in  the  bronchia  being  conspicuous  several 
hours  before  death,  and  I  am  much  disposed  to  attribute  such  an  event,  where  it 
has  happened,  to  the  remedies  nuide  use  of,  rather  than  consider  it  a  natural 
termination  of  the  disease;  particulariy  as  some  of  those  commonly  in  use  ara 
well  calculated  to  produce  it. 

**  Amongst  these,  the  warm  bath  is  one  of  the  most  active,  and  at  the  samo 
time,  most  injurious;  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one,  who  has  once  witness- 
ed its  effects,  can  again  recommend  it  in  croup.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  decidedly 
hurtful,  by  quickening  the  circulation,  that  1  should  interdict  its  use  in  almost 
all  inflammatory  cases.  The  warm  bath,  I  think,  is  never  useful  unless  pro- 
loiiged  until  faintness  is  produced;  and  in  the  eariy  stages  of  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, it  is  often  impossible  to  produce  this  effect,  until  the  heart  beats  more 
than' ISO  times  in  a  minute,  which  is  a  degree  of  cxcitemeDt  I  think  onwar* 
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rtaltble.    If  f«tortodtotetor,dlailo«libcottglit(Ni«ooiMr  Ainlt  wooMolUf- 
wiM  MiperteiM;  and  Many  pnetttkNien  could«I  think,  cdl  to  nliid  cmw  frtMw 


Its  Qte  DM  b€««  fblloirttd  bf  tmeipMted  dtath:  tbo  vanrii^  prorloaily  eflM 
perlitpt  by  bleediiif»'htviiiK  glTtn  wty,  and  apoplesT  mpervrnd.** 

Mr  Goodkd  coniooiMla  the  wano  with  tha  hotbaib— the  btlar  b  eidtfng,  ftt 
forniar  not.  Mf  G»  coodeiaDi  wnctica,  ted  cooiMwa  naiiieating  doaei  of  tirt.  — . 
M  doubtful  rcmtditt  lo  croop.  HoiiMiiid  bttttert  laiuiloas  wbeii  applied  aai^. 
and  near  the  trachea.  Aeeoiding  lo  him,  twohidieatiooa  aaoat  bo  attooded  la  Ja 
the  cure  of  eraop;  firit,  to  aabduo  the  Wflammation  of  the  vfaid-pipo;  Iho  other 
to  relieve  the  oppvaaaeddfciilation.  -  The  eaoaea  which  pfOdoco  aoiio»Hiiy»p- 
toma  and  piqpoaa,  allko  hidkato  Iho  neceeilfj  Of  bl6od-iettliif,aiid  tUa  maody, 
bi  comparbon  with  which  all  otheia  aink  taito  Inaignlftcanco,  ahoold  be  faoM- 
dialely  reeorted  to.  Any  quantity  of  Mood  naay  be  ditwn  by  leechoa,andtho 
local  complaint,  in  almoat  all  caaea,  be  aubdoed  by  lha■^  for  If  one  crap  of 
leeches  do  not  remove  it,  otheia  moat  IbBow  until  the  branthing  bocomea  me, 
or  the  child  ao  (ahit,  that  further  depletion  would  be  unaafe  TI3b  aodo  of  lA- 
Inc  blood  by  emptying  the  veaaela  wUch  are  toflamod,  will.  It  ia  evident,  aftrd 
tellef,  with  leaat  espenae  to  the  conatilntion;  but  when  the  eomplalnt  hae  mht- 
od  many  houra,  and  the  Jugular  vein  boeomoa  altemately  ^Batonded  and  oolapaail, 
during  each  faiapliation;  when  fho  anglea  of  0io  BMioth  are  drawn  downwwda, 
every  muado  or  the  neck  brou|Ait  Into  action,  and  Iba  breathing  euMiafa  of  a 
aeriea  of  gaapinca,  there  will  not  bo  time  allbrded  for  leochea,  nndVot  a  moment 
muatbeloat  The  external  Jugutor  veto  ahotdd  be  JaMueflately  epanad  with  tha 
lancet,  though  tUa  operation  la  aometlBMa  exceedingly  dific«it«ioquldng  aqokk 
eye  and  a  prompt  hand  to  catch  it  between  each  inapliation.** 

Mr  GoodhidthiDka  that  It  temfiMt  to  general  to  nnleod  the  general  dic^Hen 
where  that  la  reipiiaito  from  the  ayatem  at  laig^  and  tieat  the  local  rmnpiahUa 
with  leochea  where  fliey  can  be  eaiily  obtained.  If  they' cannot,  Iw  raeommeada' 
the  finger  to  be  olaced  upon  the  orioep  for  a  abort  time.  When  the  brenfUng  la 
relieved;  and  anomer  and  a  amaller  quantity  of  blood  to  be  tihcn  fiom  6to  aaaao 
orifice,  until  fidntnem  deter  ua  from  proceeding  further.  In  whatever  way,  how- 
ever, blood  be  taken,  faintneta  must  be  induced,  and  kepiytpfat  aome  time.  ; 

If  (he  gums  show  heat  or  thickncM  in  anv  part,  tbey  ought  to  be  fieely  lanced. 
The  bowelf  must  be  kept  open  by  calomel  and  jahp,  castor  oil,  Sw.  Mr.  G.  re- 
eommeods  (he  frequent  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  calomel  and  opium-— not  be- 
fore blood-letting,  but  after;  by  this  operation  the  bead  has  been  cleared,  and  the 
breathing  has  bmn  quieted.  By  this  combination  sleep  is  induced;  cough  is  ap- 
peased; perspiration  is  obtained  and  reaction  prevented.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  calomel  acts  here,  as  It  does  in  some  other  diaeaaea,  by  preventing  efRirion 
and  producing  abaorpUon. 

**  Another  advantage  arising  from  the  combination  of  opium  ia,  that  it  enablea 
us  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  calomel  than  would  be  otherwiae  practicable, 
without  its  passing  off  by  the  bowels;  and  aa  the  glandular  system  to  children  Is 
seldom  affected  by  it,  and  ptvalism,  therefore,  rarely  induced,  we  need  not  be  de- 
terred from  giving  it  Urgely,  and  have  occasion  only  to  watch  its  operation 
on  the  bowels.*' 

21.  Iodine  inCuianeoui  IKsMuea.— >Dr  Jeffrey,  of  Liverpool,  haa  atoted  in  the 
Lancet,  that  he  has  administered  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  varioua  caaee  of  pao- 
riasis,  and  the  different  varieties  of  herpes,  *•  with  almost  never  failing  auccesa,** 
as  well  as  in  lepra  vulgaris.  In  the  latter  case  the  diluted  unguent,  bydrarg. 
nitrat.  was  also  employed.  We  observe  that  Mr  Jeffray  begins  with  ten  drops 
twice  a  dsy,  increasing  the  dose  to  thirty  drops  night  and  morning. — Jliedieo^ 
Chirurg.  Review. 

22.  Colehieum  in  cholera, — By  Mr  Taitt,  Caen,  Normandy.  The  subject  of 
cholera,  from  a  dread  of  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  Europe,  aeema  to  occupy 
much  public  attention;  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  profoaaional  man 
to  give  hie  experience  to  (he  diaease,  ao  formidable  to  Its  nature,  and  ao  intmcto- 
ble  to  ito  managomont.    With  thia  view  a  communication  waa  nado  to  tho  odi- 
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tors  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  io  December  last,  by  •  young  friend  of 
mioe,  stating  the  successful  use  I  have  made  of  the  saturated  tiucture  of  col- 
chicum  in  many  cases  of  the  milder  form  of  the  cholera,  as  it  appears  io  this  part 
of  Europe;  but  as  the  paper  has  not  been  acknowledged,  I  bef^,  if  you  think  it  of 
sufficient  Importance,  that  you  will,  through  the  medium  of  your  ioumal,  suggest 
It  as  a  remedy  worthy  of  trial  in  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the  disease,  as  it 
appears  in  Asia,  and  lately  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  administered  in  doses  of 
from  siity  to  eighty  drops;  and  in  no  one  case  did  it  fail  to  produce  immediate, 
decided,  and  lasting  benefit;  except  in  that  of  an  Infant,  which  was  dying  when 
I  visited  it  first.  I  think  it  a  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  indigestion,  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  as  well  as  in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  or 
total  want  of  bile;  all  which  appear  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  disease. 
There  is  at  present  residing  in  your  neighbourhood  a  most  respectable  family 
who  can  vouch  for  its  efficacy — six  memners  of  which,  in  common  with  many 
other  inhabitants,  both  English  and  French,  residing  on  the  same  side  of  a  street 
io  this  city,  were  seized  on  the  same  night,  some  time  in  September  1829,  five 
of  whom  were  relieved  by  this  remedy,  and  up  and  well  in  a  few  hours,  after  « 
dose  of  castor  oil — while  two  others^  mother  and  daughter,  who  would  not  cod- 
--•ent  to  lake  it,  were  confined  several  days^  I  will  not  enter  into  any  theoretical 
•peculations  on  the  subject,  but  simply  state,  that  it  was  in  fine  taken  by  myself, 
as  a  probable  remedy,  and  powerful  stimulus  in  exciting  the  liver,  when  in  a  sttt* 
of  groat  torpor,  and  aggravated  by  exposure  to  a  cold  evening  air,  in  the  vale  of 
Taunton,  after  a  fatiguing  hot  ride  through  part  of  Devonshire,  during  a  sultry 
day  in  the  month  of  September  1825.  My  attack  was  ushered  in  by  cold  chills 
and  sensations  similar  to  those  of  a  slight  paroxysm  of  Intermittent,  followed,  on 
awaking  four  or  five  hours  afterwards,  by  frequent  eructation  of  offensive  gas, 
vomiting  and  purging.  Being  in  the  habit  of  taking  this  tincture  to  regulate  the 
biliary  secretion,  which  was  deranged  by  a  long  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
happened  to  have  a  vial  in  my  chaise-box,  and  took  about  sixty  drops,  by  the 
light  of  the  street  lamp.  This  dose  arrested  the  symptoms  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  and  enabled  me,  after  a  dose  of  seldlitz  in  the  morning,  to  proceed  on 
mv  journey.  A  similar  eflfect  followed  an  attack  the  next  autumn  at  Liverpool, 
when  much  of  the  disease  at  that  time  prevailed.  I  communicated  these  cir- 
cumstances to  a  friend  of  mine,  at  present  on  the  civil  establishment  at  Madras, 
who  not  being  a  professional  man,  will  no  doubt  have  allowed  them  to  escape 
him.     He  was,  however,  the  father  of  the  family  above  alluded  to. 

**  Your  experience  in  both  climates  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  probable 
success  of  this  medicine  in  the  diseases  of  India,  if  it  be  identified  with  that  of 
Europe,  or  only  differing  in  degree  from  accidental  or  particular  causes;  and  your 
seal  I  am  sure  will  insure  it  a  trial,  if  you  think  BoJ'*—Med,  Chir.  Rev, 

23.  On  the  treatment  of  gout. — At  a  meeting  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
claos,  held  May  30, 1831,  Sir  H.  Halford  read  a  short  paper  containing  some  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  A  report  of  this  paper  is  contained  in  the  London 
Medical  Gaxettey  from  which  we  extract  the  following  article. 

*'  Sir  Henry  remarked,  that  he  felt  as  if  some  apology  were  necessary  for  di- 
recting the  attention  of  those  present  to  a  complaint  on  which  so  much  bad  been 
written  as  gout;  but,  said  he,  *  I  rest  assured  that  you  will  receive  in  good  part 
the  result  of  my  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  and  that  if  I  state 
to  you  that  there  is  no  malady  to  which  I  am  called  upon  to  administer,  that  I  pre- 
scribe for  with  so  much  confidence  in  the  resources  of  our  art  as  for  gout — for- 
merly that  opprobrium  medicorum,  you  will  give  me  willingly  a  few  moments  of 
your  attention.'  On  the  various  seats  of  gout  he  would  not  dwell:  in  fact.  It 
was  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  human  frame.  Some  believed 
they  had  seen  it  in  the  eye,  and  he  had  himself  witnessed  it  in  the  kidney,  in 
the  urethra,  in  the  prostate  gland,  and  in  the  tonsils.  One  of  his  colleagues  had 
suffered  from  it  in  these,  and  be  mentioned  an  eminent  physician  in  the  country 
so  harassed  by  it,  and  so  disappointed  by  finding  no  relief  from  the  usual  reme- 
dies of  quinsy,  that  at  length  he  plunged  a  lancet  into  It,  in  case  any  deep" 
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rooted  eolloctloB  of  mttter  had  talmi  ploeo.  Nono  fbllowod,  Imt  tbo  Rovt  wai 
dtilodfedvandlnafewinlnatetmadotnaUBekiipoDdiegvMUtoo.  ThoanglBt 
dlnppeaiod,  bat  tbo  cUieaM  no  ite  imitl  eoono  u  itf  new  irttiiatioD. 

•*  AmoDC  the  virioiM  romedlot  fo^  goat.  Sir  Heiiiy*t  dopoodonco  rooto  mk  col- 
dUcuin.    Under  otdUiirY  ciremiiotaiieoo  of  foot  in  tbo  oztioiiiitioo,  ho  doM  not 
commenco  Iti  um  immodiatolTt  bat  MMtpoooo  tbo  ontldoto  tID  the  dlooiM  dMH 
bftve  becomo  fiied:  ho  tiioD  aroeti  tbo  ifiiio  of  tiio  root*  Pioyoyod  oceoidlnf  to 
tbo  fonnuU  of  tbo  pbanDteopoeio;  ond  fron  this  ho  ospcoonv  doebuod  tfaot  ho  bad 
not  kDowQ  <  0  •ioKl*  taiftaneo  of  any  untowaid  cfibet*    Jrai|iMMilhr  it  iobiotoo 
tbo  complaint  witboat  tbo  maniloat  tncraaao  of  anj  aocration:  oomotfaioa  it  canaoa 
portpiration,  and  aomothnoa  acta  aa  a  diorotie;  bat  ao  far  ia  it  iron  bataf  apt  to 
pofga  violontly,  aa  tlio  oaa  modidnalo  waa  woot  to  do*  tint  it  ia  nooaaiary  in 
moat  caaoa  to  add  a  littlo  aolpbate  of  magnMb.    Tbo  firilowing  ia  8b  Howy'a 
pfoaerlption:— A  aalbio  drraglit»  with  cam^ior  mbctDve;  a  dradm  of  ayrap  of  pop- 
pioa;  and  not  oicoodlnc  from  tliirty*fivo  to  fbrty-fivo  mininH  of  tlm  mom  col- 
dild  at  bod  timo.    In  tno  naorabig  tlm  draught  to  bo  rmatod.  Imt  with  •  littlo 
modification,  Tis.  onlv  twonty-fifo  ndnima  of  tlio  eolcntenm  wino  and  lialf  a 
dracbm  of  the  ayrap  oi  popptoa,  wliQe  to  tliia  ia  addod  a  drodim  of  Epoom  aalHu 
Tbia  method  ia  to  bo  puraiiad  for  aovoral  aaccoaalvo  daya»  and  tlion  tollowod  op 
bj  a  pill,  compoaed  of  thrao  gralna  of  an  acotie  oztcact  of  eoldiicvna,*  and  ooo  or 
two  gralna  of  Dovor'a  powder,  with  a  liko  ooantUy  of  oompoond  ostmct  of  colo- 
cyntb,  tbo  wImIo  being  tormlnatod  by  a  mild  mng^tivo.    *  It  liad  bean  aigoed,* 
aaid  Sir  Henry,  *  tliat  It  bad  been  laid  to  tbo  diam  of  colcblcom  tbat  ita  good 
ofiocta  were  Imt  tomporanr:  now,  even  if  it  wore  ao/  Im  aakod,  *  wfi^tbar  diioo  or 
four  attacka,  of  aa  many  daya  eadi,  wore  to  bo  compared  in  tbo  extant  of  auSer- 
ing  they  prodoeed,  witb  tlio  weight  of  a  aix  weefca  confinement,  apriqg  and  ao- 
tnmn,  whlcb  aaed  to  bo  tbo  caao  before  tbo  virtoea  of  colchicnm  wore  known?* 
In  addition  to  wblcb,  tbo  ovUa  raaalling  from  tlio  formation  of  cbalk  aioooo  in  tlm 
Jointa  are  now  almoat  entirely  done  away— 4)y  tbo  control  oiordaod  by  tbia  medi- 
cine OTor  tbo  toflammatory  atage  of  tl»o  diaeuo.    Bat,  baaidaa.  Sir  H.  HaU6id*o 
experience  is  affainst  the  correcCoeas  of  the  opinion  that  goat  retnnia  more  fre- 
quently under  uie  use  of  the  colchicum:  on  the  contrary,  when  the  vinous  infu* 
sion  has  been  followed  up  by  the  acetous  extract,  ho  holds  himaelf  justified  in 
asserting  that  tlio  attacks  are  removed  to  aa  long  intervals  as  they  used  to  bo 
when  left  entirely  *  to  patience  and  flannel.'    The  ieamed  autlior  of  the  paper 
did  not,  however,  recommend  the  above  as  a  specific  treatment  to  be  adopted 
in  all  forms  and  varieties  of  gout,  but  as  one  of  general  application,  requiriiig  to 
bo  modified  with  varying  circumstances.    Occamonally  aome  light  preparation  of 
bark  is  required  in  worn-out  frames,  to  reinvigorate  them  after  the  colchicum:  oc- 
casionally a  blue  pill  is  of  service  in  restoring  the  flow  of  bile  when  it  liaa  Iw- 
come  deficient.    Of  the  different  preparations  of  colchicum  an  infodon  of  the 
root  in  sherry,  has  appeared  to  Sir  Henry  to  l>e  decidedly  the  beat:  that  made 
from  the  seeds  is  apt  to  excite  insupportable  nausea,  and  when  thia  haa  once 
happened,  it  is  in  vain  tkiat  you  urge  a  patient  to  tnr  it  again:  bo  prefera  tlw 
acute  agony  of  the  disease  to  the  distressing  misery  of  the  remedy. 

*<  The  learned  president  proceeded  to  state  that  colchicum  waa  not  a  new 
medicine,  having  been  used  in  the  sixth  century,  under  the  name  of  bermodac- 
tyle.  Being  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  identical  with  our  colcliican, 
ho  had  procured  some  from  the  market  at  Constantinople,  specimena  of  which 
were  laid  on  the  table:  they  appeared  to  be  the  aame  as  the  common  meadow 
saffron,  and  Sir  Heniy  is  about  to  make  trial  of  them  in  gout.  In  the  aame  man- 
Dor  as  colchicum. 

"  In  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  gouty  attack,  by  far  the  beat  remedy 
has  appeared  to  ue  a  few  aralns  of  rhubarb,  with  double  ita  quantity  of  magneaia, 
every  day;  or  some  light  bitter  infusion,  with  a  little  tincture  of  rhul>arb,  and  fif- 
teen grains  of  tiie  carlK>nate  of  potash,  if  the  digestive  powers  were  cooaiderablv 
impaired.    Depletion,  cither  by  blooding  or  strong  purging,  ia  to  bo  avoided. 


*  Made  by  evaporating  an  infusion  of  the  root  In  vhiegar. 


But  far  more  depends  on  the  pttlent's  manageinent  of  himself  than  on  any  medi- 
cines, io  keeping  th«  malady  at  bay.  He  most  live  moderately,  and  dine  earlier 
than  the  present  fashion  enjoins.  Gentle,  but  regular  eiercise,  and  a  mind  free 
from  anxiety,  and  not  exhausted  by  deep  study,  are  also  among  the  precautionary 
measures;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  patient  must  be  chaste.  Pliny  alludes  to 
this,  and  uses  a  remarl(able  word  in  expressing  it — Manetita$. 

« In  concluding  his  valuable  and  interesting  remarks,  the  learned  president 
stated  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  much  use  in 
restoring  the  weakness  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  brought  on  by  repeated  attacks 
of  other  disease." 

24.  ^  case  of  Tetanus  sueees^fidly  ireaied  by  the  application  qfthe  Caustic 
Vegetable  Jilkali  to  the  spitie,  Jilso,  three  eases  of  Cholera  intohieh  anpliea' 
Uono  to  the  spine  were  sueeessfid;  and  a  fourth  ease  of  abdominal  irritation 
rdieved  by  stmUar  means,-  By  L.  P.  C^ebhard,  MJ).  of  Philadelphia. — We 
take  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  following  histories  before  our  readers.  Case  1. 
On  the  llUi  of  June  1827,  a  fine,  healthy  looking  girl,  aged  14,  daughter  of  J.  J. 
White,  on  a  visit  to  one  of  her  friends,  a  short  distance  in  the  country,  jumped 
inadvertently  on  the  teeth  of  an  iron  rake,  which  lay  on  one  of  the  garden  walks. 
She  was  barefooted  at  the  time;  the  teeth  penetrated  some  distance  in  the  bot- 
tom of  one  foot.  After  having  crept  to  the  bouse,  a  short  distance  off,  she  fell 
into  convulsions,  which  continued,  with  little  abatement,  for  several  hours,  after 
which  she  became  relieved  and  was  taken  to  her  father's  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  A  physician  was  called  to  see  her  soon  after  the  accident,  who  eltlier 
did  not  prescribe  for  her,  or  his  prescriptions  were  not  attended  to;  as  I  found 
when  I  visited  her  on  the  following  day  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  her  case, 
although  24  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  accident  occurred.  She  complained 
of  a  stiffiiess  of  the  muscles,  extending  from  the  affected  foot  up  to  the  neck  of 
the  same  side,  without  any  spasm  of  consequence  being  apparent;  her  pulse  de* 
riated  but  very  little,  if  any,  from  the  healthy  state.  Upon  examination  I  found 
the  wounds  in  the  foot  closed  up;  I  immediately  enlarged  them  with  a  scaljpel 
and  applied  the  spirits  of  turpentine  and  caustic  freelv  to  them.  She  soon  alter 
became  affected  with  spasms,  for  the  relief  of  which  I  administered  opium  large* 
ly;  the  spasms  nevertheless  increased  in  frequency  and  violence,  until  they  oc- 
curred at  very  short  intervals,  not  only  producing  a  rigidity  and  contraction  of 
the  dorsal  muscles,  as  in  opisthotonos,  but  also  a  constriction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  precordia  and  the  epigastric  region,  and  an  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  threatened  the  almost  immediate  extinction  of  life.  In  one  of 
my  visits  to  her  on  the  18th,  a  violent  spasm  came  on,  in  which  she  exclaimed, 
that  she  could  no  longer  breathe,  and  must  certainly  die.  The  case  was  truly 
distressing  for  the  physician  as  well  as  the  parents  to  witness;  the  extreme 
anxiety  and  oppression  under  which  she  laboured,  during  the  paroxysm,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  system  after  it,  induced  me  to  believe,  that  the  next  would.  In 
all  probability,  close  the  scene  in  death,  and  whatever  I  intended  further  to  do 
In  her  case,  must  be  done  without  delay.  Her  parents  were  willing  that  I  should 
make  use  of  any  means  to  save  her  life.  I  immediately  sent  for  the  caustic  ve- 
getable alkali,  which  I  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
•pine,  from  the  upper  cervical  vertebra  to  the  os  sacrum.  Before  any  impressioo 
was  made  on  the  back,  by  this  process,  another  soasm  came  on,  which  continued 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  spine  became  innamed,  when  she  exclaimed  (to 
my  delight),  you  are  burning  my  back,  and  la  a  few  moments  the  muscles  be- 
came relaxed,  the  spasms  disappeared,  the  patient  was  relieved,  and  the  cure  was 
e£Eected:  and  she  now  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  as  a  monument 
of  the  happy  effects  of  a  powerful  impression  made  on  the  medulla  spinalis. 

Case  2.  I  will  now  relate  a  case  of  cholera  cured  solely  by  an  application  io 
the  spine.  On  the  4th  of  March  1831, 1  was  called  to  visit  R.,  son  of  M.  R.,  a 
sprightly  and  inteUigent  lad  in  the  10th  year  of  his  age,  the  only  son  and  child 
of  respectable  parents;  he  was  pale,  rather  emaeiat^,  and  feeble,  though  not 
confined  to  his  bed.    In  tlie  iumffler  of  1810  he  had  an  attack  of  bilious  remit- 
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test  feTcr,  whidi  cflotkraed  for  foae  tint,  iIm*  wWdi  hie  iMaltli  had  bean  Twy 
dcficatc;  but  within  the  last  few  BoollMy  he  hiri  wvcnl  ftttadn  of  cholen,  al> 
tended  with  paio  in  the  boweb.  b«t  no  fever.  These  ettscfcs  were  gndoalhr  wear* 
io|(  oot  bis  ctreoi^,  and  were  €alcalalod,if  not  very  eoon  arretted*  to  cooiipi  tbit 
faMereftiof;  bttte  fellow  to  an  ontiniely  icrave.  He,  in  thia  fantBoce,  had  an  attack 
oi  ebolcra,  such  at  I  have  just  incntic»ed,  fer  which  I  oidered  aooM  nild  remedie* • 
foeb  as  opium,  creu  ppt..  Ice.  wbkh  aoon  relieved  him;  after  which  I  directed 
ntld  tonics  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  On  tlie  BMiming  of  the  S8th  of  March 
I  was  again  called  to  visit  liini  in  an  attack  of  the  cholera;  the  Toouting  had,  in  a 
great  meafore,  ceased  when  I  saw  him,  bat  the  diarrheea  still  cootinoed,  with  a 
slight  pain  in  bis  bowels;  bis  pulse  was  quite  feeble  and  his  tongue  slightly  ferred; 
he  had  never  complained  of  pain  in  his  back,  and  ootbinf^  more  thn  a  trilling 
tenderness  was  felt,  Igl  preasore  aboat  the  lower  dotml  and  of^per  lamher  verte- 
brc.  Upon  reflection,  I  came  to  the  determlnalioB  that  I  woold  direct  no  inlar- 
nal  remedies,  but  trust  entirely  to  an  application  to  the  back  for  leief.  I  oidned 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  part  that  was  sfiichtly  tender,  to  be  socceoded  lmme« 
diately  after  by  a  blister  tothe  same  port.  No  sooner  was  the  blistar  felt,  than 
the  diarrbcea  was  checked;  aod  the  next  morning,  only  24  hours  after  the  firrt 
visit,  the  patient  was  entirely  relieved.  He  has  had  no  cholera  since,  bit 
strength  and  appearance  have  surprisingly  improved,  and  hit  health  is  perfectly 
re-established. 

Coit  8.  May  17, 1831, 1  visited  W.  S.,  too  of  R.  S.,  aged  10  yeaif,  the  hrlta- 
tion  was  in  this  case  confined  to  the-  bowels,  attended  with  pain  preceded  by 
looseness;  there  was  considerable  tomefectioo  of  bis  abdomen,  which  was  so  sore 
and  tender  upon  the  least  pressure,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  it  touched, 
his  skio  was  hot  and  dry,  and  his  pulse  rather  feeble  and  fre<|oent;  tbfo  soreness 
also  extended  in  a  slight  degree  to  the  lumbar  region.  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
order  aoy  medicine  internally,  but  depend  entirely  upon  an  application  to  the 
spine.  1  directed  him  to  be  leeched  over  the  lower  dorsal  vertebre,  to  be  succeed- 
ed immediately  after  by  a  blister  over  the  same  part.  The  next  morning  I  found 
the  tumefaction  had  subsided,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  abdomen  entirely  re- 
lieved, and  he  was  able  to  be  about  the  house:  the  next  day  he  was  quite  conva- 
lescent, and  in  a  few  days  as  Well  as  usual.  Thb  case  shows  decidedly  the  pow- 
erful influence  which  an  application  to  the  spine  exerts  on  abdominal  irritation. 

Cast  4.  1  will  give  a  very  short  extract  from  another  case  of  cholera  in  a  child 
of  2  years  of  age,  which  occurred  within  the  last  month,  in  consultation  with  Dr 
J.  Wilson  Moore:  24  hours  had  elapsed  alter  the  attack  before  medical  aid  was 
obtained;  the  symptoms  were  very  violent  and  obstinate,  not  yielding  to  the 
remedies  usually  employed  in  that  disease.  On  the  8d  day,  the  prostration  of 
the  system  being  very  great,  the  extremities  cold  and  clammy,  the  stomach  very 
readily  nauseated,  by  which  internal  remedies  could  not  be  regularly  persevered 
in,  aod  consequently  not  altogether  to  be  depended  on,  led  us  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  external  means  for  relief.  The  principal  external  application  was  the  decoct, 
of  cantharidesone  ounce,  spt.  terebinth,  two  ounces,  and  a  small  quantity  of  essen- 
tial oil  combined;  this  we  directed  to  be  rubbed  on  the  cold  extremities,  and  also 
down  the  whole  extent  of  the  spine,  which  was  persevered  in  with  the  most 
happy  efiiect,  by  relieving  the  vomiting  and  looseness  in  the  bowels.  On  the 
4th  day  after  the  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal  had  in  a  great  measure  sob- 
sided,  a  stupor  and  insensibility  came  on,  which  indicated  the  commencement 
of  a  cephalic  afiection,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease, 
and  is  too  often  the  precursor  of  death.  The  stomach  being  now  settled,  aod 
the  system  still  very  feeble,  we  ordered  wine  whey  and  gum  arabic  water  as 
nourishment,  and  the  continuance  of  the  frictions.  After  duly  considering  the 
extreme  debility  produced  upon  the  violent  and  protracted  irritability  of  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  and  the  inability  of  administering  the  medicines  regu- 
larly, by  reason  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  stomach,  we  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  most  efficient  remedy  in  this  case  was  the  external  irritatioo 
to  the  extremities,  and  especially  to  the  spine,  which  wm  kept  Irritated  during 
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tb«  whole  progrets  of  the  disease.    In  the  7th  day  of  the  disease,  the  child  was 
coDvalesceot,  and  is  now  doing  very  well. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  clearly  shown  by  the -cases  just  related,  that  the  most 
prominent  and  deadly  symptoms  of  the  Indian  cholera  have  t>een  promptly  and 
decidedly  relieved  by  appfication  of  powerful  remedies  to  the  spine.  Relieve  these 
symptoms,  and  you  relieve  all  that  is  absolutely  destructive  in  that  disease.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  learned  disquisitions  concerning  the  rise  and 
the  progress,  the  symptoms,  the  remedies,  the  post  mortem  examinations,  or  (he 
contagious  or  non-conlagious  character  of  this  formidable  disease.  I  have  not 
the  time  nor  the  ability  to  shine  conspicuously  in  such  an  Herculean  task;  and  if  I 
bad,  I  should  only  reiterate  that  which  has  been  given  us  from  (he  experience  of 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  scenes  of  desolation  and  death  produced  by  that 
direful  disease.  My  only  wish  is,  to  add  another  remedy,  which  1  trust  may  be 
efficient,  to  the  catalogue  of  those  which  have  already  been  used,  so  that  if  this 
•eonrge  which  commenced  at  Jessore  in  India  in  1817,  and  extended  its  ravages 
to  China  and  Persia,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  destroying  in  its  route  more  than 
than  2,000,000  of  souls,  should  ever  visit  this  country,  we  shall  be  the  better 
prepared  to  meet  it.  It  may  l>e  conceded  by  many  that  though  these  remedial 
•geots  applied  to  the  spine,  may  he  serviceable  in  our  cholera  and  our  spasmodic 
diseases,  it  is  no  evidence  that  they  will  be  in  Indian  cholera.  For  what  resem- 
Uance  has  our  cholera  to  the  Indian  cholera,  that  we  should  look  for  favourable 
results  from  those  remedies  which  might  l>e  successful  in  any  of  our  diseases? 

CoBe  6.  On  the  27th  of  September  1831, 1  was  called  to  visit  an  infant  daugh- 
ter of  G.  R.  aged  7  months.  She  was  taken  with  cholera  on  the  24th,  and  was 
without  medical  aid  until  the  27th.  When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  very  feeble, 
her  skin  cool,  and  her  pulse  weak.  The  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  still  continued 
unabated;  for  which  I  ordered  lime  water  and  milk,  or  rice  water  in  small  quan- 
tities, a  ginger  plaster  to  the  epigastrium,  and  a  preparation  of  creta  ppt.  com- 
bined with  an  opiate,  in  order  to  allay  irritation,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  calo- 
iq^l  frequently  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  biliary  secretioAs,  as 
the  stools,  by  their  light  appearance,  indicated  an  absence  of  bile.  These  reme- 
dies were  rejected  in  different  forms  without  benefiting  the  patient  in  the  least 
degree.  The  debility  fas  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the 
cholera)  increased  rapidly.  On  the  28th  the  pulse  was  very  feeble;  the  extremi- 
ties cold  and  clammy;  the  countenance  haggard  and  shrunk,  and  every  symptom 
of  excessive  prostration  apparent.  I  now  concluded  to  depend  no  longer  upon 
internal  remedies,  as  they  promised  no  benefit,  but  to  rely  solely  upon  external 
irritants  for  relief.  I  accordingly  ordered  decoct,  cantharides  half  ounce,  spt 
teretnnth.  one  ounce,  ol.  sassafras,  one  ounce,  combined;  to  be  rubbed  fre- 
quently on  the  cold  extremities,  and  particularly  down  the  whole  extent  of  the 
spine.  The  coldness  and  insensibility  of  the  extremities  were  so  great,  that  it 
took  more  than  two  days  before  a  natural  warmth  could  be  produced  iu  them, 
notwithstanding  the  frictions  were  applied  every  hour  or  two  throughout  the 
day;  but  my  principal  object  being  the  irritation  of  the  spine,  I  attended  to  the 
application  myself  until  it  t>ecame  inflamed,  and  no  sooner  was  this  effected  than 
tike  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  began  very  perceptibly  to  decline.  As  soon  as  the 
•tomach  became  composed,  I  ordered  wine  whey  and  gum  arabic  water,  in  very 
email  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  assist  in  affording  nourishment 
to  the  patient.  On  the  29th  the  stomach  was  settled,  the  bowels  checked,  the 
extremities  warm,  the  countenance  much  Improved,  and  she  began  to  take  her 
nourishment  as  usual.  On  the  evening  of  the  80th,  after  having  slept  five  hours 
without  being  disturbed,  her  system  again  l>ecame  prostrated,  her  pulse  was  al- 
most imperceptible,  and  a  general  coldness  pervaded  almost  the  whole  surface 
of  her  body.  I  reproved  the  mother  for  this  negligence,  and  ordered  the  frictions 
to  be  reapplied  every  half  hour,  both  to  the  extremities  and  spine,  until  the  former 
became  warm,  and  the  latter  highly  inflamed  in  all  (he  parts  where  the  cuticle 
liad  not  previously  been  destroyed.  I  ordered  at  the  same  time  the  wine  whey 
end  gum  arabic  water  to  l>e  frequently  administered.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  October  I  found  the  patient  quite  leheved,  since  which  she  bts  been  convt- 
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lescent  Pennit  me  htm  to  Add,  thtt  mrtom  to  the  initmtioD  being  prodoeed 
CO  the  beck,  I  think  I  can  aefely  ny,  tnaft  I  never  nw  the  eppeerance  of  detik 
more  stroneiy  depicted  oo  Uie  eonntenence  of  any  child,  in  tne  laat  stage  of  a 
&tal  case,  than  in  the  pcesent  instance;  and  if  tmhiced,  as  fonnerly»  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  internal  remedies  Cm*  •  case,  I  sboohl  have  considered  tiie  ease  as 
hopeless  and  iiretrievably  kist  The  more  eipecieiiee  I  have  bad  In  these  cisas, 
the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  the  fttality  attendant  opoo  this  disease  is  genenlly 
in  consequence  of  the  prostration  indocnd  by  the  eontinoance  of  violent  symp* 
toms,  not  controllable  by  any  internal  witnedies.  At  that  afl  tiying  period,  wlisn 
internal  remedies  can  no  kH^er  be  relied  on»  and  the  little  soflMer  Is  6st  sinkktf 
into  the  arms  of  death.  It  is  Uien  the  doty  of  the  phyaidan  to  contest  everv  incS 
of  groimd  with  this  grim  tyrant,  as  to  ttie  Instance  above  related*  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  providence,  he  will  be  amply  remarded  for  bis  labonrs  by  the  sabf«- 
gatkxi  of  this  destroyer,  and  the  restoration  of  the  toofiensive  little  crentme  to  the 
arms  and  the  embraces  of  its  tender  and  aflectionato  parents. 

I  tliiikk  it  may  be  folly  shown,  tfiat  ov  choleim  Is  not  so  *^*"*'nff^  to  Indbn 
diolera,  as  migbt  at  first  appear;  let  ns  for  a  moment  take  Into  consideration  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases.    In  the  first  phce,  the  la- 
disn  cholera  is  an  epidemic  disease:  so  is  the  choleia  infiuatom.    If  any  doqbt 
exists  on  this  point,  look  at  the  bills  of  OKMtality  every  sonuner.    I>o  tb^ 
not  loudly  proclaim,  the  havoc  that  this  disease  makes  among  children,  in  oor 
large  cities,  every  year?    Ask  anv  intelligent  and  feeling  mother  who  resides 
In  any  of  our  cities  and  has  an  infant  under  two  years  of  age,  whether  ahe  does 
not  dread  the  approach  of  another  summer;  she  must  either  run  the  risk  of  los- 
lag  her  child,  or  flee  for  refo^e  to  some  country  situation,  or  to  other  words,  she 
must  leave  the  infected  distnct,  during  the  summer  months,  if  she  consults  the 
safety  of  her  child.     I  know  it  is  said,  and  very  justly  too,  that  unripe  iiruits  are 
a  frequent  cause  of  the  disease;  but  this  is  only  one  among  several  causes  which 
contribute  to  render  the  affection  so  frequently  fiital.    My  Impression  is,  that  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmMphere  is,  on  all  occasions,  the  remoto  cause  of  the 
disease,  while  dental  irritation  is  the  predisposing  cause,  and  not  unfrequently, 
the  least  quantity  of  unripe  fruit  or  indigestible  food  of  any  kind,  by  disturbing 
the  digestive  process,  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.    I  do  not  say 
that  all  these  causes  are  necessary  at  all  times  to  induce  the  disease;  as  for  in- 
stance,  a  child  may  have  cholera  without  eating  any  indigestible  food  whatever, 
but  still  I  contend  that  though  unripe  fruit,  or  indigestible  food,  or  dentitioo, 
may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  singly  or  combined ly,  to  produce  the  disease, 
yet  this  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  really  necessary  to  the  production  of 
the  afieclion.      Now,  merely  get  rid  of  this  remote  or  predisposing  cause,  or 
whatever  you  may  please  to  call  it,  by  sending  the  child  into  the  country,  and 
the  other  causes  cease  to  exert  the  same  deleterious  influence  upon  the  system. 
Hence  physicians  knowing  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  country  air,  have,  I  be- 
lieve,  uniformly  advised  such  patients  to  be  sent  into  the  country  when  circum- 
stances would  permit.     There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  our  cholera  in- 
fantum is  an  epidemic;   there  is,  however,  a  difference  in  its  character  from 
Indian  cholera.      Our  cholera  is  confined  to  cities,  affecting  principally  childieo, 
and  prevailing  almost  uniformly  during  the  summer  months;  whereas  the  Indiaa 
cholera  is  of  an  itinerant  character,  confined  principally  to  adults,  and  raging  it 
all  seasons  of  the  year.    Many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  cholera  infantum  are 
similar  to  the  Indian  cholera;  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  in  both  cases  vio« 
lent;  the  discbarges  of  both  thin  and  wfltery;  the  prostration  of  strength  very 
sudden;  the  skin  cold  and  clammy;  the  thirst  insatiable;  and  the  torminatioo  io 
many  cases  of  both  diseases  has  been  fatal  within  (he  space  of  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  even  under  the  most  judicious  treatment.    Other  symptoms  might  be 
enumerated  in  which   both  diseases  are  similar.      The  principal  symptom  in 
which  they  appear  most  to  differ  is  that  of  spasm;  although  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  in  those  cases  of  cholera  infantum  which  terminate  fatally,  tne  last 
scene  is  closed  in  spasms.     Now,  after  taking  this  haaty  and  imperfect  view  of 
the  subject,  I  would  ask,  why  we  may  not  from  analogy  expect  similar  resuHi 
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from  fimilar  remedies  in  both  diseases.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  may  look 
for  a  favourable  result  from  the  application  to  the  spine  in  Indian  cholera:  because 
it  is  simply  a  disease  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  in  a  state  of  irritation;  no 
deep  seated  inflammation,  or  organic  aflTeclion  or  lesion  whatever  exists  which  is 
calculated  to  render  the  disease  necessarily  fatal,  or  which  would  prevent  a 
strong  impression,  applied  externally,  from  removing  the  impression  which  already 
eiists.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal,  as  stated  by 
Dt  Hawkins,  **  in  nearly  all  the  post  mortem  examinations  in  which  the  patient 
died  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  their  bodies  exhibited  hardly  any  unhealthy 
appearance,  and  even  after  the  disease  had  existed  for  some  time,  the  internal  coats 
of  the  stomach  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  although  the  intestines  varied  from  a 
deep  rose  to  a  dark  hae,"  it,  in  all  probability,  was  nothing  more  than  might  be 
seen  after  death  from  many  other  diseases,  where,  previous  to  death,  those  parts 
were  scarcely  suspected  of  being  diseased.  1  regret  that  only  one  case  is  related 
by  the  Bengal  Board,  in  which  the  state  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  examined; 
but  eveu  in  that  case,  indications  of  great  inflammation  were  detected  in  its 
sheath.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  from  this  case,  the  re- 
medies which  I  have  recommended  to  the  spine,  would  be  more  appropriate  than 
any  others  that  could  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  applied  to 
the  very  part  affected,  and  consequently  better  calculated  to  relieve. 

According  to  the  Bombay  Report,  and  that  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal, 
and  Mr  Annesly*s  in  the  general  hospital  at  Madras,  also  the  Report  of  Mr  Corbin 
and  other  medical  officers  in  India,  the  principal  treatment,  or  that  which  was 
found  to  be  most  successful,  in  the  Indian  cholera,  has  been  bleeding,  calomel, 
opium  and  antispasmodics.  The  medical  council  of  St  Petersburgh  also  adopted 
the  same  practice  as  that  pursued  in  India;  in  addition  to  which  Sir  William 
Crichton  observes,  that  diaphoretics  were  found  more  serviceable  at  Moscow 
than  the  other  remedies.  A  preparation  of  bismuth  has  also  been  highly  spoken 
of  in  this  disease,  and  is  said  to  have  been  employed  lately  with  much  advantage. 

According  to  my  present  view  oi  this  disease,  if  called  upon  to  prescribe  in  a 
violent  case,  I  would  pursue  the  following  course:  If  the  system  was  high,  skin 
bot  and  dry,  pulse  full  and  tense,  I  would  bleed  freely  from  the  arm,  and  admin- 
ister half  a  drachm  of  calomel;  if  attended  with  much  pain,  give  an  opiate  and 
repeat  the  calomel  until  the  stools  assumed  a  bilious  appearance;  if  the  bowels 
were  obstinately  constipated,  give  aloes  and  rhubarb  in  combination  with  it;  and 
without  waiting  one  moment  for  the  result  of  the  remedies  already  employed, 
direct  the  application  of  cups  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  spine,  from  the  upper 
cervical  vertebre  to  the  os  sacrum;  if  the  system  would  bear  any  further  reduc- 
tion, scarify  the  cups,  if  not,  apply  them  dry;  immediately  after  which,  if  the 
symptoms  still  continued,  I  would  direct  the  whole  spine  to  be  inflamed  and 
highly  irritated  by  the  caustic  vegetable  alkali;  and  if  the  symptoms  did  not 
still  yield,  repeat  the  application  of  the  caustic  to  the  spine,  until  the  prominent 
and  serious  symptoms  had  entirely  subsided — thus  keeping  up  a  continual  counter* 
irritation,  calculated  eventually  to  subdue  the  irritation  already  existing. 

If  this  irritation  applied  over  the  spice  is  calculated  to  be  so  t)eneficial  in 
tetanus,  why  not  in  hydrophobia,  inasmuch  as  both  are  spasmodic  dieases,  pro- 
duced by  irritants  applied  to  some  part  of  the  body,  in  the  one  case  by  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  and  in  the  other  by  instruments  of  various  kinds.  I  allude  here 
of  course  to  traumatic  tetanus.  However  different  in  some  respects  the  cases  may 
be,  they  nevertheless  produce  similar  efliecis  on  the  nervous  system;  namely, 
•pasroodic  action,  which,  if  not  arrested  by  some  powerful  agent,  will  sooner  or 
later  destroy  life.  In  the  ease  of  tetanus  which  I  have  related,  the  applicatioo 
to  the  spine  reduced  the  spasms  Immediately,  and  these  spasms  were  more  geno- 
ral  and  extensive  than  in  hydrophobia,  and  equally  violent  and  fatal  in  their  con- 
sequences. In  hydrophobia  two  prominent  symptoms  exist,  which  appear  to  be 
the  principal  cause  of  death,  in  that  disease — the  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  the 
difficulty  of  respiration,  which  sometimes  threatens  immediate  suflbcatioo:  in  the 
former  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  pharynx  become  spasmodically  afl*ected,  by 
which  volition  ceases  to  have  the  control  as  formerly  over  those  parts:  the  same 
Vol.  Xn  — 3  M 
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te  the  case  in  the  latter,  where  the  mnacles  of  Um  glottia,  by  Hieir  spaflBodie 
action,  contract  the  whole  diameter  of  that  carity,  which  by  actinf^  apon  the 
rima  gloUidU,  naturally  a  very  small  aperture,  nra«t  neceesarily  (if  the  tpanm 
are  not  relieved)  close  it,  thereby  producing  Mifibcation  and  death.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  contiguity  existing  between  the  parts  so  spasmodically  affected 
and  the  spine,  may  we  not  rationally  infer,  that  the  spinal  irritation  would  be 
even  more  efficient  in  hydrophobia  than  in  tetanus.  As  internal  remedies  are 
inadmissible  in  a  great  measure  in  hydrophobia,  after  it  is  perfe<:tly  formed,  wa 
must  necessarily  rely  upon  external  remedies,  if  any  thing  further  is  to  be  done; 
and  what  external  remedies  so  applicable  as  those  applie<|  to  the  spine?  If  I  was 
called  to  prescribe  for  a  case  of  faydrophobia,  my  fini  business  wonld  be  to  make 
an  impression  on  (he  spine.  I  would  irritate,  and  persevere  Id  irritating,  until  t 
concentration  of  actioD  should  be  produced,  particularly  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  spine,  which  could  not  fail  In  greatly  lessening,  if  not  entirely  removing, 
all  the  inflammation  or  irritation  existing  in  the  brjrnx  or  pharjmx,  or  any  of  the 
adjacent  parts.  It  appears  perfectly  demonstrable,  and  capable  of  being  readily 
comprehended  by  the  meanest  capacity.  The  principle  of  it  can  be  as  easi^ 
understood  as  that  of  cupping  or  blistering,  in  curing  pleurisy  or  any  other  paio 
to  which  the  human  system  is  liable.  It  is  this  principle  of  counter- irritation 
which  effects  so  much  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  is  the  sine  qua  non  in 
many  ot  our  diseases;  and  why  should  it  not  be  in  this  formidable  disease,  which 
has  baffled  the  skill  of  all  the  sons  of  ^sculapius  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
the  present  day.  But  this  irritation  has  advantages,  even  far  greater  than  that  of 
simple  counter>irritation.  It  dissevers,  as  ii  were,  the  concatenation  of  morbid 
action,  existing  between  the  extreme  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  brain: 
and  the  nervous  influence  thus  modifled  or  completely  changed  ceaae  to  exert  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  muscular  system.  And  if  the  spine  is  actually  morbidly 
affected  in  this  disease,  which  1  have  no  doubt  it  frequently  is,  then  the  remedies 
which  relieve  such  a  diseased  state  of  the  spine  must  necessarily  change  that 
morbid  nervous  influence  which  passes  from  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the 
spine  to  every  part  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  imparting  vigour  aod 
energy  to  all  the  external  muscular  tissues,  which  are  at  all  times,  while  in  health, 
perfectly  subservient  to  volition.  1  forbear  making  any  further  remarks  upon  this 
subject,  as  this  paper  already  exceeds  the  limits  which  1  intended  to  give  to  it. 

Permit  me  here  to  remaik,  tliat  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  same  remedy, 
if  applied  over  the  cervical  vertebre  and  persevered  in  for  several  weeks  sr 
months,  would  be  found  efficacious  even  in  epilepsy. 

25.  Use  of  Gold  in  Cases  of  SyphUis.—On  the  16th  of  May,  M.  Magendis 
made  a  very  favourable  report  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  oo  a 
work  by  M.  Legrand  on  this  subject.  The  author  establishes  the  fact  that  goM 
acts  favourably  on  the  digestive  organs,  without  weakening  the  patient,  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  an  exhilaration  of  spirits.  There  are  four  methods  in  which 
it  may  be  advantageously  administered;  1.  Metallic  gold  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreuje  division;  2.  The  oxide  or  chloride  with  potash;  3.  The  oxide  of  gold  with 
tin;  4.  The  perchloride  of  gold  and  sodium.  Of  these  the  last  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful.  It  is  applied  by  mixing  three  parts  of  the  perchloride  of  gold  aod 
sodium  with  nine  parts  of  any  inert  powder,  and  administered  by  way  of  frictioo 
on  the  tongue,  in  doses,  varying  according  to  circumstances,  from  1-30  to  1-3  of 
a  grain  per  day.  As  much  as  a  grain  has  been  given  with  safety,  but  this  requires 
care.  This  is  the  least  expensive  of  all  the  preparations  of  gold.  Next  to  tbis 
in  strength  is  the  oxide  precipitated  by  tin,  then  the  oxide  precipitated  by  potash, 
and,  lastly,  the  gold  in  a  state  of  division,  which  is  the  mildest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  surest  form  under  which  it  is  administered.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
one  part  ol  perchloride  of  gold  in  fifteen  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  then  pouring 
Into  it  little  by  little  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  proto-sulpbate  of  iron,  in  aixteen 
parts  of  distilled  water,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  precipitate  produced.  The 
precipitates  are  then  collected  and  preserved  for  use.    This  is  admioblered  by 
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friction  on  the  toofi^e,  in  dosea  from  one  quarter  of  a  fi^rain  to  four  grains  per  day. 
It  may  also  be  administered  internally  in  a  spoonful  of  conserve  of  any  kind. 
The  oxides  are  employed  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  dosea  of  l«10th  of  a  grain  to 
one  and  a  half  or  two  grains  per  day.  They  are  more  frequently  given  internally, 
either  in  pills  of  six  grains  of  oxide,  with  sixty  grains  of  extract  of  mezereon,  or 
any  other  extract  of  a  milder  character,  divided  into  sixty  pills,  of  which  from 
one  to  ten  are  taken  fasting,  in  a  gradually  increasing  ratio,  or  in  lozenges  made 
of  six  grains  of  the  oxides,  with  one  ounce  of  powdered  white  sugar,  divided  into 
sixty  tablets,  to  l>e  taken  in  the  same  manner.  The  work,  which  makes  a  tole- 
rably thick  octavo  volume,  contains  very  copious  illustrations  of  the  subject,  and 
also  of  the  danger  of  the  use  of  mercury,  of  which  the  examples  are  striking  and 
well  reported.  M.  Magendie,  in  conclusion,  bestowed  high  praise  on  the  assi- 
duity and  research  of  M.  Legrand,  and  considered  that  he  had  established  the 
beneficial  nature  of  his  remedy,  although  in  administering  it  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  regulate  the  doses  according  to  the  strength  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  The  work  has  been  published  some  years,  but  has  only  lately  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Academy. 


V.  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

26.  Medieo^Legal  Examination  of  two  Cases  of  sudden  Death  from 
Wounds. — We  are  indebted  for  the  history  of  these  two  cases  to  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  8urgieal  Journal  for  July,  as  given  by  Alexander  Watson,  Esq. 

**  The  following  cases  are  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  They 
illustrate  what  is  necessary  in  the  investigation  of  such  cases;  and  they  also 
show  the  importance  of  attention  to  the  minutie  of  medical  evidence. 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  in  Scotland,  when  any  death  happens  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  upon  information  l>eing  given  to  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  the  case  is  immediately  investigated.  And  on  medical  gentlemen  being 
appointed  to  inspect  the  body  of  the  diseased,  they  are  simply  told,  *'  there  is 
the  l>odY  of  a  person  suspected  of  having  died  a  violent  death;  report  upon  the 
cause  of  death;  and  if  by  violence,  state  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means.*' 
The  task,  therefore,  is  often  difficult,  and  requires  the  utmost  attention  even  to 
very  minute  particulars;  for  circumstances  apparently  trifling  in  the  medical  evi- 
dence often  turn  out  to  be  of  great  importance  in  elucidating  and  connecting  the 
moral  evidence  either  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused. 

<*  The  first  case  is  that  of  Ann  Rennie  or  Pollock,  who  resided  at  Gifford  Park,  at 
the  south  side  of  Edinburgh,  whose  husband  was  tried  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  18th  February  1826,  and  was  convicted  of  having  murdered  her,  but 
contrived  to  strangle  himself  in  jail  previous  to  the  day  of  his  execution. 

**  The  body  of  (his  unfortunate  woman  was  inspected  by  Mr  Newbigging  and 
myself  on  the  18th  November  1826.  We  were  informed  of  her  having  died  sud- 
denly. She  seemed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  stout  form,  of  very  low 
rank,  having  lived  in  a  small,  dirty,  ill- furnished  house,  having  only  some  shav- 
inp  and  straw  upon  the  floor,  covered  with  a  rug,  for  a  bed.  The  clothes  ia 
contact  with  the  private  parts  were  stained  with  blood.  No  appearance  of  in- 
jury could  be  perceived  on  any  part  of  the  body  externally.  But  upon  separa- 
ting the  labia  pudendi  a  wound  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  was  ob- 
served upon  (he  inner  side  of  the  right  nympha.  This  wound  was  evidently 
recent,  its  surface  being  covered  with  coagulated  blood.  Externally,  it  conalsted 
of  a  remarkably  clean,  straight  incision,  parallel  with  the  nympha.  Internally,  the 
finger  could  be  introduced  in  four  different  directions,  to  the  depth  of  about  (wo 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  each;  upwards  and  l>ackwards  towards  the  division  of  the 
iliac  artery;  trackwards  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  laterally  towards 
the  hip  joint,  and  upwards  towards  the  mons  veneris.  In  each  direction  the 
wound  was  neariy  of  tba  same  diameter,  which  readily  admitted  tba  finger,  and 
had  distinctly  an  obtiiae  tannioation.    By  injecting  warm  water  into  the  large 
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newels  w  found  that  iknm  of  tbom  bad  bean  wounded,  and  tbo  peiMtratinf(  ia« 
•tniment  feemed  to  ba? •  been  forced  only  tbrouf^b  tbo  cellular  ttfeue.  The 
weapon  had  paaaed  up  to  the  peritooeuoB  at  the  right  aide  of  the  polvia,  ondir 
which  there  was  a  conaideralilo  effuaioo  of  blood,  bat  bad  not  penetrated  it 
Another  very  small,  but  also  very  clean,  estemal  incision  was  obsorTod  at  the 
aide  of  that  alwYO  described. 

**  The  cavities  of  the  craniun,  thorax,  and  abdomen  were  each  enmined,  and 
their  contents  found  to  be  ouite  healthy  and  natural.  The  hemorrhage*  there- 
fore, which  had  taken  place  from  the  wound  was  the  only  cause  which  we  could 
assign  for  her  death;  and  this,  we  knew  from  the  nature  and  stractuie  (eceelUe 
spoiiiEy  tissue)  of  the  parts  cot,  must  have  been  profuse. 

<*  Respecting  the  prolnble  instrument  with  which  this  wound  had  beeninlKctedy 
it  was  obvious  from  the  clesnness  of  the  cut  that  the  extenial  part  of  the  incisloB 
had  been  made  with  a  remarkably  sharp-edged  Instrument;  and  from  the  very  oIk 
fuse  termination  of  each  of  the  Internal  wounds,  their  small  depth,  and  thie  ab- 
sence of  any  injury  of  the  Important  neighbouring  parts,  it  was  hi|^iy  probable 
that,  though  the  instrument  that  inflicted  the  wound  must  have  had  a  vairy  sliarp 
edge,  it  had  a  round  or  blunt  |ioint.  Now,  the  only  very  sharp-edged  instrument 
which  I  conceived  such  persons  were  likely  to  have  possessed  was  a  rsuwr. 
This  instrument  has  also  a  blunt  point,  and  could  not  be  inserted  to  a  greater 
depth  than  two  or  three  inches,  on  account  of  the  fingers  holding  its  blade  in  ao 
using  it.  I  also  conceived  that,  after  the  external  part  was  cut,  any  sort  of  knife 
could  have  been  thrust  into  the  parts,  so  as  to  have  formed  the  wound  abovn 
described.    This  i  verified  by  experiment  with  a  rasor  upon  the  dead  body, 

<*  It  was  proved  by  evidence,  at  the  trial  of  the  husband  for  thla  bonid  orinw, 
that  two  old  rusty  table-knives  had  been  foaoA  in  the  houM,  aa  also  two  rMon. 
One  of  these  razors  had  Its  bhMle  and  handle  covered  with  blood,  and  was  found 
concealed  in  a  piece  of  green  doth.  These  particulaia  rsndered  IC  almost  eei^ 
tain  that  thb  had  been  the  weapon  used;  ao  that  the  natuia  of  the  wound  pre- 
▼iously  pointed  out  the  probable  instrument  with  much  aecnraey;  though  thn 
circumstance  of  such  having  been  found  hi  the  house  wm  then  quite  unknown 
to  the  medical  witnesses. 

**  Id  this  case  two  other  points  occurred  for  the  consideration  of  the  medical 
jurldt.  Could  she  have  inflicted  this  wound  herself?  Several  circumstances 
which  appeared  in  evidence  rendered  this  impossible;  1st,  She  was  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  at  the  lime;  2d,  Her  husband  was  in  the  house  along  with  her, — 
saw  her  state, — went  for  a  surgeon,  (Mr  George  White)  and  never  allexed  this 
at  the  time;  8d,  No  lethal  weapon  was  found  near  her;  4th,  The  pudendum 
was  a  very  extraordinary  place  for  a  suicide  to  inflict  a  wound. 

**  It  was  also  alleged  and  pled  for  the  prisoner,  that  she  had  fallen  upon  a 
piece  of  broken  earthen-ware  and  cut  herself.  Could  this  wound,  then,  have 
been  occasioned  by  such  an  accident?  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  any 
broken  piece  of  earthen-ware  in  common  use  could,  by  the  woman  accidentally 
sitting  down  upon  it,  have  inflicted  such  a  clean  external  incision,  and  produced 
the  wound  in  the  different  directions  above  described.  Such  a  portion  of  earthen 
ware,  if  sharp  pointed  and  advantageously  placed,  might  certainly  have  produced 
a  pretty  severe  wound  of  the  part;  but  it  would  have  been  a  litcerated  wound, 
not  of  any  great  depth,  and  not  larger  internally  than  externally,  and  io  no  part 
greater  than  the  size  of  the  wounding  body;  and  it  was  very  improbable  that  it 
would  have  had  different  directions  internally. 

<*  The  second  case,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  just  detailed,  is  that  of  Mrs 
Bridget  Calderhead,  who  resided  at  Dunbar  Street,  near  the  Canal  BmsIo,  and 
whose  sudden  death  was  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  January  1831.  Mr  Mitchelhill,  surgeon,  had  been  called  in  to  see  this  un- 
fortunate woman  soon  after  the  accident,  but  found  her  dead  when  he  anived. 
At  the  request  of  the  shorifi',  I  accompanied  Mr  Mitchelhill  in  the  examination 
of  her  body,  which  we  performed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  Januaiy,  in  the 
Police  Office,  to  which  place  her  body  had  been  carried. 

We  found  flie  body  of  this  woman  dressed  in  her  ordinary  day-clothes  and 
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roTered  with  a  blanket.  We  removed  her  clothes  very  carefully.  They  cod- 
sisted  chiefly  of  a  printed  cotton  gown,  two  flanqel  petticoats,  (one  blue,  the 
other  white)  and  a  shift.  These  seemed  almost  quite  new,  and  had  no  wound 
or  tear  in  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  blue  petticoat,  in  which  there 
were  some  small  worn  holes.  The  lower  part  of  all  these  garments  bad  beea 
drenched  with  blood,  with  which  they  were  still  wet. 

<*  We  then  discovered  that  the  hemorrhas^e  had  proceeded  from  a  wound  upon 
the  middle  of  the  left  labium  pudtndi.  Externally,  this  wound  consisted  of  a 
very  clean  incision  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  having  a  straight 
direction  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  labium.  When  the  finger  was  intro- 
duced into  this  wound,  it  entered  into  a  bloody  cavity  sufficient  to  have  con- 
tained a  small  hen*s  eeg;  and  from  this  cavity  the  finger  passed  to  a  greater 
depth  in  three  different  direction?, — viz.  upwards  towards  the  under  part  of  the 
gvmphysis  pubiSt — downwards  towards  the  perineum,  and  backwards  by  the 
side  of  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Its  greatest  depth  at  any  of  these  parts  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  inches.  When  the  internal  part  of  the  wound  was  laid 
open,  the  divided  orifices  of  several  pretty  large  arteries  and  veins  were  seen, 
and  particularly  the  divided  extremities  of  the  large  artery  going  to  the  clitoris. 
The  orifices  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  internal  surface  of  the  wound,  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  very  dean  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument.  I  removed 
the  wounded  parts,  and  preserved  them  in  spirits. 

*'  On  the  back  part  of  the  head  there  was  the  mark  of  a  contusion,  which  had 
occasioned  the  extravasation  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  brain.    The  cavities  of  the  chest  and  al)domen  were  quite  natural. 

**  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  this  case  in  ascribing  death  to  the  excessive  he- 
morrhage occasioned  by  the  wound  at  the  labiwn  pudendi.  We  therefore  gave 
this  as  our  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The  other  question  then  arose. 
What  was  the  probable  instrument  and  manner  in  which  the  wound  bad  been  in- 
flicted? From  the  straight,  very  clean  incision  externally.  In  length  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  the  breadth  of  many  of  the  knives  in  most  common  use,  as  well 
as  from  the  extent,  cleanness  of  the  wound  internally,  and  its  different  directions, 
it  appeared  pretty  evident,  and  most  probable,  that  it  had  been  inflicted  by  some 
kind  of  knife;  and,  indeed,  it  obviously  could  only  have  been  produced  by  seve- 
ral thrusts  of  a  knife  in  different  directions.  Some  pieces  of  a  broken  wine-glass, 
however,  had  been  found  adjoining  to  some  of  the  blood  the  woman  had  lost  at 
the  foot  of  the  stair  where  she  had  received  the  wound.  It  therefore  became  a 
question  of  importance,  whether  or  not  the  wound  could  have  been  occasioned 
by  her  having  fallen  upon  these  broken  pieces  of  glass? 

**  I.  Let  us  consider.  Is  it  physicaUy  posnbU  that  any  of  the  portions  of  the 
broken  wine-glass,  or  of  any  wine-glass  in  common  use,  could  have  made  such  a 
wound?  A  portion  of  glass  capable  of  forming  such  a  wound  must  have  been 
between  two  and  three  inches  long,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  having 
a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and  some  degree  of  point;  and  it  must  also  have  possessed 
sufficient  strength  to  permit  its  having  been  moved  about  and  thrust  in  different 
directions,  without  breaking.-  To  form  such  a  piece  out  of  a  common  wine  glass, 
is  evidently  beyond  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man;  far  less,  then,  could  such  a 
portion  have  been  formed  by  accidental  fracture. 

**  The  broken  portion  of  glass  found,  consisted  of  the  stalk  of  a  common  wine- 
glass without  the  foot,  having  at  its  upper  part  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  the  glass, 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  attached  to  it  transversely.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cup  of  the  glass  was  broken  off",  leaving  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  fidet 
projecting  upwards  from  the  bottom  which  remained.  The  part  of  the  stalk  of 
the  glass  which  remained  was  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
its  lower  part  had  been  clean  broken  across,  leaving  no  sharp  point.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  obvious  that  this  fragment  of  glass  was  completely  incapable  of 
forming  the  wound  in  question;  for,  the  length,  form,  and  sharpness  which  were 
requisite,  were  completely  wanting;  and  any  wound  which  could  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  it,  must  have  been  quite  different  in  its  character.  A  wound  from 
such  a  piece  of  broken  glass  would  have  been  a  lacerated  w^und,  not  a  clean 
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tncifiMit  not  Iwgw  latamally  than  czteraftlly,  tod  eovld  not  hKf  bad  wrcnl 
MtffMt  diractioM  iolenMHy.  Tbe  upper  md  of  Um  gbts  would  have  mado  m- 
Total  MDall  lacoraled  woonds,  while  the  lower  and  could  Bot  have  oaade  any 
woaod  at  all.  I  thaiefore  caoM  lo  the  coneloiioQ,  that  It  waa  phyaically  impowi 
Uo  for  the  wound  in  qoeatioB  to  have  hecn  piodueed  bj  any  portioo  of  a  brokan 
wloe-glast  iuch  at  that  found. 

»  2.  But  fuppodng  that  It  had  been  phyrieaBy  poariUe  for  aueh  a  wound  to 
hare  been  oeeaiioned  by  a  fiacment  of  broken  glaaa,  waa  it  In  any  degree  jwe- 
taMe  for  it  io  to  have  happened  in  thli  particular  eaae?  In  order  to  have  aecom- 
pliahed  tbit*  the  requitlte  portion  of  glaaa  muat  have  been  standing  ready  to  le- 
ceive  the  lall  of  the  wounded  part  upon  it;  the  perMm  muat  have  either  aat  down, 
or  ^lleo  forward  upon  It.  and  her  clolhea,  at  the  tinM,  muat  have  been  com- 
pletely out  of  the  way,  at  there  were  none  of  them  wounded;  and  moreover,  tbe 
penetrating  piece  of  glaaa  must  have  thrust  Itself  in  different  directiooa,  making 
dean  Incisions  hitemally,  as  well  aa  eirtemally.  So  that  a  concurrence  of  cii^ 
cumstances  highly  improbable,  nay,  aloMMt  miraculouay  would  have  lieen  re- 
oulred,  in  order  that  the  wound  in  question  could  have  been  occasioned  acd- 
dentalty. 

**  From  a  careful  considemtion  of  the  foregoing  drcnmatancee,  I  caoM  to  the 
eonclurion,  that  it  waa  neither  phyaleally  nor  morally  poasible  that  tbe  wound 
received  bv  this  unfortunate  woman,  could  have  been  canaed  accidentally  by  her 
having  fallan  on  the  portion  of  wine  glass  alluded  to;  and  auch,  I  befieve,  wera 
also  the  opinions  of  Mr  Mitchelhlll,  and  of  Dr  Chriatiaon,  who  gave  his  opbdon 
on  the  case  at  the  trial.  But  it  couki  not  be  denied  U  he  tetfAni  tike  «me  e/ 
jpeestKlify,  that  the  wound  might  have  been  occaaloned  by  her  havfaig  ullen 
upon  aome  other  piece  of  glaaa  or  sharp  body,  and  therefore  we  each,  Indlvidoally, 
thought  proper  in  giving  our  evidence  at  the  trial  to  qoaHl^  our  opinioo  upon 
this  point,  by  sayi^  that  we  eonsidoied  tt  to  be  acare^pemkU  mmd  eery  ias- 

**  I  was  also  asked  at  the  trial  whether  or  not  this  wound  eould  have  been  pro- 
duced by  her  having  fallen  accidentally  on  a  pair  of  scissors;  to  which  I  stated, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  could  by  any  of  the  scissors  in  commou  use.  For,  it  is 
obvious  that,  to  have  produced  such  a  wound,  tbe  Iriade  or  blades  of  the  scissors 
when  together,  must  have  hsd  the  sharpness  of  a  knife,  as  also  the  requisite 
leofcth  and  breadth;  besides  being  In  sn  erect  position  when  folleri  upon,  and  af- 
terwards moved  in  different  directions  to  form  the  internal  wounds, — a  combina- 
tion of  circumstsoces  which,  ss  siresdy  mentioned  respecting  the  glass,  I  conceiv- 
ed 10  be  oea<^  impossible.  I  may  sdd,  that  neither  scissors  nor  pockets  were 
found  about  tbe  person  or  clothes  of  the  woman. 

<*  By  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  of  two  young  men,  brothers,  of  the  name 
of  Duncan,  for  tbe  murder  of  this  woman,  it  was  obvious  she  had  received  a 
wound  at  the  first  floor  of  a  common  stsir,  almost  imroedistely  after  which,  she 
was  precipitsted  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the  stair.  When  she  was  tliere 
found,  upon  being  set  up,  blood  wss  observed  trickling  down  her  legs.  Much 
stress  was  Isid  by  the  counsel  for  the  pannels,  upon  there  biiving  been  no  blood 
seen  upon  the  stair.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that  she  had  on  her  two  thick 
flannel  petticoats,  a  gown  and  shift,  wliich  were  each  drenched  with  blood,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  clothes,  absorbing  the  blood  when  it  first  flowed,  and  her  rapid 
progress  head  forward  down  tbe  stair,  easily  explain  this  circumstance. 

•*  The  above  are  two  cases  very  similar  in  their  principal  features,  and  appear 
to  me  to  be  highly  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  From  the  de- 
tails here  given  it  is  obviously  necessary,  in  such  cases,  for  the  medical  jurist,  to 
form  an  accurate  opinion  whetlier  the  death  had  been  occasioned  by  violence  or 
by  natural  causes;  and,  if  by  violence,  to  say  whether  most  probably  by  accident, 
suicide,  or  murder.  These  form  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  to 
medical  men,  as  upon  their  evidence  tbe  lives  of  others  frequently  depend. 

<*  In  the  above  cases,  it  is  also  obvious,  how  very  accurately  the  nature  of  the 
wound  may  point  out  the  probable  weapon  of  its  infliction;  and  how  very  impor- 
tant this  circumstance  is,  in  establishing  the  criminal  design  with  which  such 
wounds  may  have  been  inflicted. 
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«  In  both  of  the  above  cases,  I  removed  and  preserved  the  wounded  parts,  by 
cutting  out  alon^  with  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soft  parts;  at  the  same 
time,  carefully  pref>erving  entire  the  external  wounds.  This  I  consider  to  be  a 
matter  olcoiiiiiderable  importance  in  all  such  cases;  1st,  That  the  wounded  parts 
may  afterwards  be  examined  more  minutely;  2dly,  That  any  lethal  weapon  or 
other  sharp  body  afterwards  found  and  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  wouod 
may  be  compared  with  it;  and,  Sdly,  That  the  nature  of  the  wound  may  be  seen 
by  any  other  medical  jurist  who  may  afterwards  be  consulted  in  the  case,  either 
by  the  crown  or  in  behalf  of  the  accused. 

**  Before  concluding,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  wounds  inflicted  in  the 
situation  of  the  cases  just  detailed.  In  both  the  above  cases  this  part  of  the 
body  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  murderers  to  effect  their  design  se- 
cretly. For  in  both,  but  particularly  in  the  first,  the  wound  was  concealed  to  a 
superficial  observer.  And  they  may  have  had  an  idea,  from  the  frequency  of 
*  flooding*  in  females,  that  their  deaths  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened either  from  this  cause,  or  by  accidentally  injuiing  themselves  by  sitting 
down  upon  some  sharp  body.  For,  it  i*  a  curious  fact,  that  in  both  cases  the 
probable  murderers*  were  the  first  to  go  for  medical  aid  to  the  deceased. 

**  Both  cases  also  show,  that  wounds  of  the  external  parts  of  generation  in  the 
female  may  prove  fatal  by  excessive  hemorrhage;  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
parts,  consisting  of  erectile  spongy  tissue,  which  is  very  vascular,  giving  rise  to 
a  continued,  steady,  though  not  very  rapid,  flow  of  blood. 

'*  In  both  cases  the  defence  set  up  by  the  pannel's  counsel  of  the  deceased  hav- 
ing cut  themselves  by  having  accidentally  sat  down  upon  broken  sharp  bodies,  was 
certainly  plausible,  and  could  only  be  controverted  by  the  careful  examination  of 
the  nature  and  form  of  the  wounds,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  alleged 
inflicting  bodies.  In  both  cases  this  was  of  great  importance,  as  the  deceased 
did  not  live  to  narrate  the  causes  of  their  wounds;  and  in  both,  it  appeara  to  m%, 
that  the  inferences  deduced  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt." 

27.  Monomania — Phrenology. — We  give  an  account  of  a  case  thus  headed 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  for  July  1881. 

'*  In  a  late  clinical  lecture  at  St  Tliomas's  Hospital,  Dr  Elliotson  alluded  to  a 
curious  case  of  monomania,  which  we  shall  here  notice. 

**  The  patient  was  a  female,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  been  admitted 
for  a  nervous  aff*ection,  but  who  was  soon  found  to  be  monomaniacal.  The  pro* 
pensity  was  to  injure  some  part  or  other  of  her  body,  by  internal  muscular  efforts, 
and  not  by  attempts  at  cutting  or  maiming.  The  part  of  the  body  that  fell  under 
the  monomaniacal  displeasure  was  never  long  the  same,  but  varied  from  hour  to 
hour — commencing  in  one  part  whenever  it  had  ceased  in  another,  so  that  she 
bad  no  respite  from  this  harassing  propensity.  Her  judgment  on  all  points  wat 
good — she  had  no  hallucination — and  was  conscious  of  the  unnatural  impulae 
which  perpetually  led  to  injure  her  own  body.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
a  feigned  disease.  She  had  headach,  drowsiness,  sense  of  pressure  on  the  head, 
as  well  as  that  of  *  opening  and  shutting,'  to  use  her  own  expression,  behind  the 
ears  and  round  the  back  part  of  the  head.  Her  breath  was  so  offensive  that  it 
was  impossible  to  inhale  it  without  sickness.  Her  tongue  was  very  much  furred. 
She  was  sleepless.  Her  occupation  had  been  that  of  teaching  children,  and 
working  at  her  needle.  Dr  Elliotson  considered  this  case  as  one  illustrating  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology — namely,  that  it  was  a  case  where  the  organ  of  destruc- 
tiveness  was  in  an  excited  state,  and  consequently  where  the  *  instinct  caroassier,' 
as  Spurzheim  [Gall?]  would  term  it,  was  strongly  called  forth.  Here,  indeed,  it  was 
not  a  hookicidal  but  a  suicidal  propensity  that  existed;  yet  the  nature  of  both  is  the 

*  **  Though  the  Duncans  got  off  by  a  verdict,  by  a  plurality  of  the  jury,  of  *  not 
proven,'  yet  there  could  be  very  little  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  them.  It  was 
impofiible,  however,  to  ascertain  which,  so  that  both  were  transported  (or  a»» 
tauit." 
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wine.    The  pMuliarlty  in  the  preeeot  caie,  which  attmetfid  attention,  was  the 

Eiin  and  throbbing  just  over  each  ear«  and  extending  poateriorly  round  the  head, 
very  gentleman  who  attended  to  the  caae,  waa  witneaa  of  thia  phenooMnen. 
•This  (taya  Dr  £)  waa  a  very  atrilcing  phrenological  fact,'  and  be  goea  on  te 
eUte  hia  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  general  doctiinea  of  phrenology.  *  1  have  ex- 
nmioed  (aays  he)  the  aulject  of  phrenology  moat  carefully  and  unremittingly, 
end  have  aeldom  allowed  a  day  to  paaa  without  making  aome  obaervatiooa  upon 
It;  and,  after  thus  examining  it  for  ten  or  twelve  yeara,  I  em  more  and  noie 
•atiafied  of  the  general  truth  of  what  Dr  Gall  haa  announced/ 

••  •  With  reapect,  however,  to  the  Ireoliiiefil  of  thia  woman,  our  patient,  I  con- 
eidored  that  an  inflammatory  affection  of  that  part  of  the  head,  waa  the  caoae  of 
the  pain  and  morbid  deaire  which  ahe  experienced.  I  cupped  her  behind  the 
eara  to  twelve  ouncea,  and  gave  her  calomel  five  gnint,  twice  e  day,  and  pot 
her  on  low  diet.  Leeches  were  again  and  again  applied  to  that  part.  She  waa 
ndmltted  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  twenty  leechea  were  applied  to  the  eeat  of 
the  pain  every  day  until  the  8th  of  Februaiy.  From  that  time  they  were  applied 
•very  other  day  lor  a  fortnight.  Her  mouth  aoon  became  tender,  and  aa  that 
took  place,  her  tongue  became  clean,  and  her  breath  ceaaed  to  atiok.  At  bat  it 
began  to  amell  of  mercury,  but  the  odour  waa  quite  changed  in  ita  charactor,  and 
waa  aupportable.  She  twisted  her  head  leas  and  leas,  and  ahe  alept  more.  She 
waa  observed  to  aleep  several  hours  in  the  night.  The  pain  in  the  head  left  bw, 
end  ahe  now  felt  relieved  from  the  diaposltion  to  strain  and  injute  herselC  She 
waa  a  deformed  woman,  and  the  lungs  and  heart  had  hardly  any  room  to  play. 
She  waa  aubiect  to  more  or  leaa  bronchitis,  and  waa  aeixed  with  an  acute  attack 
from  being  placed  near  a  window,  and  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  this  allee- 
tton  of  the  chest,  to  bleed  her.  She  waa  bled  to  aix  ounces,  recovered  firom  the 
bronchitis,  waa  now  really  well,  and  waa  to  be  preaented  on  the  foUowiOf  Thuie- 
day.  On  the  Saturday,  however,  being  in  the  ward,  Juat  aa  usual,  she  waa  eelsed, 
I  understand  (for  I  had  left  the  hospital),  with  pain  in  tbeabdemeo,  and  in  n  few 
■dnutes  died.  The  frienda  came  tor  the  body  before  the  Inspection  couUl  bo 
eompleted.  The  head  waa  examined,  and  also  the  chest,  but  nothing  morbid 
was  found  in  either,  except  the  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  brain  above 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  On  account  of  the  friend*  waiting  for  the  body, 
the  examiDation  of  the  abdomen  was  not  proceeded  with,  and  therefore  the  cause 
of  death  is  »hut  up  in  mystery.  Whether  she  died  from  a  rupture  of  any  thing 
in  the  at>domen,  I  do  not  know,  but  she  was  seized  with  pain  there,  and  in  two 
minutes  was  dead.  I  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  her  death, 
although  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  in  the  abdomen.' 

**  Dr  Eliiotson  mentions  some  curious  cases  of  monomania,  and  among  others 
that  of  a  lady  who  was  constantly  harassed  with  the  dread  of  pollution  from  filth 
In  the  streets  or  houses.  In  another  individual,  the  dread  of  typhous  contagion 
was  predominant,  so  that  she  would  not  allow  her  medical  attendant  to  come  in 
contact  with  her.  We  could  add  half  a  hundred  instances  of  similar  kinds  from 
our  own  experience;  but  the  narrative  would  be  tiresome  and  useless.  One  of 
these  is  a  lady  who  dreads  the  contagion  of  hydrophobia,  and  dare  not  walk  the 
etreets  lest  she  should  encounter  a  mad  animal,  or  the  saliva  of  one,  which  to 
her  is  u  dreadful  as  the  bite." 


VI.  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 

28.  Iodide  of  Lead  in  Scrofuloua  Su>elUng$, — The  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  has  been  recently  called  in  the  French  journals  to  the  iodide  of  lead  as 
more  efficacious  than  any  other  preparation  of  iodine  in  resolving  scrofulous  and 
acirrhous  tumoura.  It  is  stated  that  patienta  who  had  previously  been  unsuc- 
cessfully treated  with  iodine  and  hydriodate  of  potassa  administered  both  Inter- 
nally and  externally,  were  rapidly  improving  under  the  uae  of  the  iodide  of  lead. 
The  subject  needs  further  investigation,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  Ame* 
rican  physicians. 
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29.  J^Tux  Vomica, — It  has  been  made  a  questioD  io  Italj  whether  dux  vomica 
is  stimulant  or  sedative.  M'iih  a  view  to  decide  the  disputed  point.  Professor 
Louis  Beraudi  made  numerous  experiments  upon  himself,  from  which  he  deiived 
the  followini;  conclusion.  We  report  the  wordaof  the  author  as  given  in  the 
jSrchives  GeneraUs  for  April  last.  **As  to  the  action  of  nuz  vomica  in  the 
healthy  state,  the  flushed  face,  the  redness  of  the  tongue,  the  increased  fre- 

3uency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  &c.  allow  us  to  assert  that  the  effects  of  this  me- 
icine,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have  experimented  with  it,  are  those 
of  an  excitant,  and  that  it  exercises  a  stimulant  influence  over  the  vital  powers." 

80.  Effects  ofvariotis  Medicines  upon  t?ie  System  in  Health. — In  Vol.  VII. 
of  this  Journal,  pp.  192, 193,  we  noticed  the  experiments  on  himself  of  Dr  Waltl, 
and  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  235,  those  of  Piofessor  Jcerg  of  Leipsic  in  relation  to  Water, 
of  Chevy  Lamel,  to  Valeiian  and  Digitalis.  We  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  results  which  Professor  J.  has  obtained  with  other  medicines.  It  if 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  is  assisted  by  a  society  consisting  of  twenty-seven  indivi- 
duals of  different  ages  and  sexes,  upon  whom  the  experiments  are  performed.  We 
derive  the  following  facts  from  the  Revue  Medicate  and  Archives  Generates. 

J^Titraie  of  potassa.  This  was  administered  to  eight  persons,  at  first  in  small 
doses,  which  were  gradually  increased  till  the  quantity  taken  amounted  to  one 
drachm  or  more  during  the  day.  In  one  instance  the  experimenter  began  with 
a  drachm,  and  went  so  far  as  two  drachms  at  a  time.  The  conclusions  of 
M.  Joerg  were  that  nitre  exerts  an  excitant  action  upon  the  kidneys,  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  the  skin.  The  diuretic  effect  is  the  most  evident.  The  stimulant 
operation  upon  the  digestive  tube  is  manifested  by  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva 
followed  by  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  cesophagus,  and  consequent  thirst;  by  a 
keen  sensation  of  hunger,  and  pains  in  the  stomach  similar  to  tliose  which  attend 
Inflammation  of  this  viscus;  by  eructations,  and  in  large  doses,  by  vomiting,  colic 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  liquid  stools,  and  sometimea  by  constipation,  when 
the  medicine  acts  more  especially  upon  the  kidneys  or  skin.  Its  influence  often 
extends  to  the  large  intestines,  when  it  produces  tenesmus  without  evacuation. 
Its  action  on  the  skin  is  much  less  certain,  though  evident  in  many  cases. 
In  moderate  doses  it  operates  on  no  otiier  organs,  never  producing  vertigo  nor 
beadach  unless  very  largely  administered.  Nitre  moreover  produces  a  sensation 
of  coolness  in  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  stomach,  at  the 
instant  when  it  is  swallowed  in  the  state  of  recent  solution.  This  sensation  con- 
tinues for  some  minutes,  and  is  then  followed  by  a  reaction  proportionate  in  degree 
to  the  primitive  effect.  The  more  the  pulse  is  diminished  under  the  refrigerant 
influence  of  nitre,  the  more  frequent  it  becomes  when  the  reaction  takes  place. 
This  secondary  effect  proves  that  nitre  is  not  antiphlogistic.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  Jcerg;  and  he  supports  it  by  the  further  evidence,  that  the  medicine 
undoubtedly  stimulates,  and  may  even  inflame  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
the  urinary  organs.  But  a  direct  restraining  power  over  the  general  circulation 
if  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  property  of  local  stimulation;  and  the  gene« 
ral  conviction  that  nitre  directly  diminishes  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  is  therefore  useful  in  excited  states  of  the  circulation,  is  toe  strong  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  authority  of  any  single  individual.  That  if  largely  given  it 
may  inflame  the  stomach,  and  thus  produce  secondary  excitement  of  the  heart, 
after  its  own  direct  action  has  ceased,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  this  fact  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  when  it  is  administered  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  (prepared  by  the  process  of  Vauquelin— essentially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Pharmacopcsia  of  the  United  States).  Given  to  four  membera 
of  the  society  in.  the  dose  of  from  half  a  drop  to  three  drops  In  an  ounce  of  water. 
It  uniformly  produced  heavy  pains  in  the  head,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  and  an  un- 
pleasant scratching  in  the  throat  similar  to  the  sensation  produced  by  eating  too 
ireely  of  dry  nuts.  By  experiments  on  brute  animals  it  was  proved  that  a  prin- 
cipal effect  of  the  acid  is  to  decompose  the  blood,  which  becomes  dark,  and 
•ecuBulates  in  the  veins  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  As  the  result  of  hit 
raMarchet.  M.  Josrg  states  that  *«liydrocyanic  acid  acta  with  extieme  rapidity  and 
Vol.  Xn.— 3  N 
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iUMoet  upon  iha  br»iii  and  oenroitt  lyttam,  but  its  eflbeti  are  more  prompi  and 
Intense  upon  the  eacephtllc  nervte,  than  on  those  of  the  gangUooic  system. 
The  momentarv  excitement  of  the  brain  is  followed*  more  or  Iom  rt^dly*  by  t 
dimination  uf  the  nervous  action,  end  even  by  death.  When  it.doee  not  speedily 
prodace  death,  it  determines  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  and  eepeclally  of  the 
Urynz.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  appears  also  to  act  on  the  kidneySt  and 
to  Increase  the  urioary  secretion.  Hydrocyanic  acid  occasions  death  In  two 
ways i  first,,  by  a  total  and  instantaneous  extinction  of  sensttnlity;  aecoodly*  by 
a  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  nerves*  or,  in  other  words,  by  asphyxia. 

Serpentaria. — From  the  experimenta  of  Bf .  Jcerg  it  appears  that  this  medicine 
excites  the  intestinal  canal  and  Its  appendages,  produces  congeetlona  la  all  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  determines  the  production  of  flatulence  rather  than 
the  secretion  of  mucus.  With  the  greater  number  of  experlmenten  it  produced 
eroctations,  nausea,  vomiting,  a  sense  of  weight  or  pain  in  the  stomach,  rambling 
and  colicky  pains  in  the  small  intestines,  frequent  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the 
bowels,  tenesmus  without  fecal  evacuation,  some  tenacious  stools,  loas  or  m- 
crease  of  appetite,  swelling  of  the  belly,  especially  about  the  epigastric  recioo, 
and,  finally.  Itching  about  the  anus.  Somethnes  M.  Joerg  obeervA  marked  in- 
crease of  the  natural  heat,  especially  about  the  head,  a  sense  of  weight,  and  eve» 
pain  in  this  part.  In  some  cases  it  increased  the  activity  of  ihe  circulatioo,  and 
in  ottters  acted  as  a  diuretic  The  infusion  he  iMlleves  to  act  especially  on  the 
brain,  the  powder  on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

OfliiipAor. — From  numerous  experiments  M.  Jmrg  infers,  that  camphor  in  the 
first  place  excites  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  brain,  and  secondarily  extends 
its  action  to  the  genito-urinary  organs,  to  the  skin,  and  the  organs  of  tlie  circula- 
tion, which  it  stimuUtes*  He  considers  it  in  aU  cases  an  active  stimulant.  In- 
creasing the  heat  of  the  lK>dy;  often  producing  aweat;  acceleratlflg  the  circulation 
and  augmenting  the  force  of  the  pulse^  modl^ing  in-a  marked  manner  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  both  as  regards  its  quantity,  and  even  more  frequently  as  it  regards 
its  eomposltioo;  and  a&vely  stimulating  the  organs  of  ganermHoo.  This  last 
cflect  he  observed  In  the  most  evident  manner  In  several  persons  snbmttted  to 
experiment,  ^y  consulting  this  Journal  (Vol.  IX.  p.  442)  it  will  be  seen  that 
Professor  Joerg  was  anticipated  on  this  point  by  Dr  Scuderi  of  Messina,  who 
states  ezpresflly  as  the  result  of  bis  experiments  that  camphor  acts  electively  on 
the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  producing  erethism  of  the  generative  organs,  &c. 
This  effect  is  considered  more  important,  as  camphor  is  generally  thought  to  calm 
irritation  in  these  parts,  and  is  often  prescribed  in  strangury  and  similar  complaints. 
The  influence  of  small  doses  of  camphor  b  not  prolonged  more  than  three  or  four 
hours.  M.  Joerg  thinks  in  relation  to  the  dose  that  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
administered  at  suitable  intervals  is  sufficient  in  most  cases.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  such  doses  it  sometimes  produces  a  calming  effect  in  cases  of  moderate 
nervous  irritation;  but  with  a  view  to  its  full  influence  upon  the  system,  the 
quantity  is  altogether  insignificaut. 

Castor  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  grains 
wad  found  to  produce  only  some  disagreeable  eructations,  without  any  apprecia- 
ble effect  upon  the  system.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
which  has  been  generally  pronounced  on  this  drug  is  just. 

Musk  appeared  to  be  much  less  diffusible  and  penetrating  than  is  generally 
believed.  It  nevertheless  extends  a  powerful  action  to  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
particularly  to  the  brain.  Its  first  effects  on  the  healthy  system  are  manifested 
by  eructations,  weight  at  the  stomach,  diminution  or  increase  of  appetite,  dry- 
ness of  the  oesophagus,  heaviness  of  the  head^  vertigo,  or  cephalalgia.  Its 
secondary  effects  are  much  more  observable  on  the  encephalon  than  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  They  are  frequent  gaping,  somnolence,  weakness  and  a  sense  of 
heaviness  throughout  the  frame,  and,  hnally,  profound  sleep,  which  continues  for 
some  time.  In  very  large  doses  musk  produces  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  even 
coovukions.  It  moreover  sensibly  increases  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  ren- 
dering the  pulse  fuller  and  more  rapid.  Most  writers  state  that  the  sweat,  urine, 
and  feces  of  persons  who  have  taken  musk  have  a  strong  odour  of  this  substance. 
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M.  Joerj^  concludes  from  numerous  and  careful  experiments  that  this  effect  does 
not  tal^e  place;  and  that  the  smell  is  attributable  solely  to  the  frequent  eructations, 
by  which  the  clothes  become  impregnated. 

The  bean  of  St  Ignatius. — This  medicine  first  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
salivary  glands,  then  produces  nausea,  weight  and  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  increase 
or  diminution  of  appetite,  frequent  eructations,  colic,  rumbling  in  the  liowels, 
constipation  or  looseness,  and  finally  a  sense  of  heat  and  itching  at  the  margin 
of  the  anus.  After  these  primitive  effects,  are  observed  heaviness  of  the  head, 
vertigo,  heavy  pains  in  the  occipital,  frontal  and  temporal  regions,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  increase  of  the  secretion  of 
the  glands  of  Meibomius.  Finally  prostration  supervenes,  with  great  somno- 
lence, and  general  apathy.  These  secondary  effects  are  sometimes  followed  by 
an  obvious  acceleration  of  pulse,  great  oppression,  and  a  tingling,  smarting  sensa- 
tion in  the  urethra.  A  singular  character  of  the  medicine  Is  that  its  effects  dis- 
appear and  are  reproduced  once  or  twice  after  a  considerable  period,  which  varies 
with  the  dose  and  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  M.  Jcerg  thinks  it  appli^ 
cable  to  cases  of  stomachic  and  intestinal  debility,  attended  with  chronic  indura- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Great  advantage  may  be  expected  from  it  in 
weakness  of  vision  and  atony  of  the  nervous  centre.  In  most  cases  half  a  grain 
given  once  in  the  twenty- four  hours  is  sufficient:  but  as  the  medicine  acts  with 
greater  difficulty  on  certain  individuals,  the  quantity  should  be  increased  till  it 
begins  to  operate.  According  to  M.  Joerg,  the  tincture  b  less  active  than  the 
powder. 


VII.  SURGERY. 

SI.  Arterial  Varice». — The  following  notice  of  a  morbid  dilatation  of  arteriee, . 
improperly  termed  arterial  varices,  is  from  the  Transactions  Medicates  for  Octo- 
ber 1830,  and  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  24th  Septem- 
ber, by  the  celebrated  Dupuytren.     He  considers  it  always  a  very  aerious*  but 
happily  a  rare  affection. 

'*  Twenty  years  ago,  Pelletier  had  charge  of  a  young  female,  who  had  a  re- 
markable dilatation  oithe  temporal  and  occipital  arteries,  throughout  their  whole 
course.  Recourse  was  had  to  ligatures  upon  the  trunks,  but  unsuccessfully; 
successive  hemorrhages  supervened  and  fatally  exhausted  the  patient.  On  open- 
ing the  body,  all  the  arteries  of  the  head  were  in  a  state  of  dilatation,  and  also 
many  of  the  arteries  In  the  extremities.  About  twelve  years  since,  a  similar 
case  occurred  to  M.  Dupuytren:  the  dilatation  involved  equally  the  arteries  of 
the  head.  Tho  primitive  carotid  artery  was  tied,  and  the  patient  happily 
recovered. 

'*  The  individual,  who  has  furnished  the  anatomical  preparation  at  this  time  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  by  M.  Dupuytren,  came  under  his  care  two  months  ago. 
A  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  was  received  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  two  aneurismal 
tumours  in  the  ham,  a  cancer  of  the  leg,  and  an  erectile  tumour  on  one  of  the  toes. 
'Amputation  of  the  thigh  was  performed.  On  dissecting  the  Kmb,  the  existence 
of  two  aneurismal  tumours  in  the  ham  were  noticed,  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  com- 
pletely empty  of  blood,  not  even  containing  coagula.  The  popliteal  artery, 
which  was  the  seat  of  these  tumours,  had  the  diameter  of  the  abdominal  aoite. 
The  tumours  were  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other;  the  superior  one  was 
of  the  size  of  a  large  almond,  the  inferior  of  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  dis- 
section of  the  parietes  of  these  tumours  exhibited  a  manifest  dilatation  of  thelo- 
temal  and  external  tunics  of  the  artery.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  coat  were 
frayed  and  separated;  the  internal  coat  was  pushed  into  these  intervals,  so  as 
to  form  part  of  the  tumour;  the  middle  coat  was  evidently  in  a  diseascMi  state 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries;  it  was  thidwned,  yelloir- 
Isb,  and  its  fibres  were  separated,  and  as  if  (^rtill^es)  frayed.     The  intenial  and 
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external  coats  had  undergone  no  alteration.  The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  and 
peroneal  arteries  equalled  in  dimeoMon  that  of  the  femoral  artery,  so  that  M.  Du- 
puytren  could  easily  introduce  his  finfi^er  into  their  cavities.  The  plantar  arteries, 
through  all  their  course,  were  ten  times  at  least  their  natural  size;  their  pari^tes 
were  double  their  normal  thickness,  depending  principally  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  middle  coat,  as  nothing  morbid  was  to  be  remarked  in  the  other  coats.  All 
these  arteries  presented,  b^des  their  state  of  general  dilatation,  swelBngs  here 
and  there,  which  exactly  resembled  groups  of  Tarices.  Hence  M.  Dupuytrea 
has  proposed  for  this  disease,  the  denomination  of  arterial  varices.  M.  Dupoy- 
tren  recollecis  that  he  and  M.  Dubois  met,  some  years  since,  with  a  case  of* 
similar  character.  M.  Breschet  also  possesses  a  similar  fact,  which  he  will  no 
doubt  present  to  the  Academy.  Scarpa  absolutely  denies  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  this  sort  of  aneurism,  or  rather,  of  this  general  dilatation  of  a  part  of 
the  arterial  system,  so  as  to  resemble  venous  varices.  The  fact,  which  M.  Du- 
puytren  now  exhibits,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  malady.  The 
arteries  then  are  susceptible  of  the  dilatation  which  is  so  frequently  observed  in 
veins." 

82.  Laryngotomy  sueeesttfuUy  performed  during  the  exitienee  of  Ooitre.-^ 
In  the  Archives  Generates  for  November  1830,  is  recorded  a  case  by  M.  Wil- 
laume,  chief  suri^eon  of  the  Military  Hospital  at  Metz,  of  a  female,  aged  twenty* 
eight  years,  at  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  having  a  goitre  of  considerable 
size,  who  had  swallowed,  while  taking  some  soup,  a  fragment  of  bone,  which 
passed  into  the  trachea.  Severe  symptoms  supervened,  generally  in  paroxysms, 
by  which  her  health  was  so  much  impaired,  that  an  operation  became  necessary 
to  preserve  life.  The  enlarged  thyroid  was  depressed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
with  some  difficulty  the  operator  succeeded  in  dividing  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane with  a  bistoury,  and  on  withdrawing  the  instrument,  he  divided  without  dif- 
ficulty the  thyroid  cartilage  on  its  median  line,  and  through  its  whole  lenglb(.'!). 
The  patient  was  not  relieved;  a  violent,  threatening  attack  of  dyspncea  super- 
vened, which  after  some  time  ceased.  The  ventricles  of  the  larynx  were  examined 
by  introducing  the  ring  finger  into  the  wound,  but  no  foreign  body  was  de- 
tected. A  probe  was  then  passed  down  the  trachea,  and  it  encountered  some 
resistance  from  the  foreign  body,  which  after  some  movements  was  detached, 
and  very  soon  after  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  it  was  expelled,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  mucus.    The  wound  readily  healed,  the  voice  was  not  impaired, 

and  an  accouchement  occurred  at  the  regular  period. 
* 

83.  Casarean  Operation. — In  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
January  1S31,  Mr  John  Stirling  has  given  the  details  of  a  case  of  a  deformed  female 
on  whom  he  performed  (he  Cesarean  operation,  after  labour  had  existed  for  some 
hours.  The  child  was  saved;  the  mother  died  in  sixty-six  hours  after  the  operation. 
This  patient  was  bled  from  the  arm,  twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  when  there 
was  no  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  and  her  *<  pulse  130  and  rather  sharp**(?). 

34.  Section  of  the  Sciatic  JVerve. — Wounds  of  the  nerves  being  still  regarded 
by  many  surgeons  as  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  the  source  of  many  accidents  of 
the  most  serious  importance,  it  is  right  to  fix  attention  on  injuries  of  nerves  when 
occurring  in  individuals  free  from  particular  disease.  In  the  Hevue  J\Iedicale 
for  March,  we  find  an  extract  from  the  Osservatore  Medico  di  JVapoU  for  De- 
cember 1830,  exhibiting  the  result  of  divisions  of  the  great  ischiatic  nerve  by  Dr 
Malagadi  upon  animals,  and  on  the  human  subject.  This  surgeon  was  consulted 
by  a  man  aged  31  years,  who  for  eleven  years  had  been  afflicted  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  foot  and  leg  of  the  right  side,  which  interested  the  different  nervous 
branches  on  the  superficial  portions  of  the  limb.  Considering  the  little  amelio- 
ration in  the  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  severe  exacerbations,  notwithstanding 
the  number  add  variety  of  medicinal  means  adopted  for  eleven  years,  he  concluded 
that  this  was  a  case  not  of  simple  exaltation  or  depression  of  nervous  influence, 
iiut  of  structural  alteration  in  the  nerve.  Hence  he  determined  that  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  was  the  most  desirable  measure  to  be  adopted.     To  deter- 
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•mine,  however,  more  porticukrly  the  efiects  of  this  operation,  he  bad  recourse 
to  some  experiments  on  dogs,  in  which  the  nerve  was  divided,  and  the  animal 
czamined  ten  months'afier  the  operation.     He  concludes, 

1.  That  tlie  section,  practised  at  4he  4oferior  third  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  causes 
«  paralysiSt  and  consequently  atrophy,  but  not  gangrene  of  the  muscles  of  the 
teg. 

2.  This  paralysis  extends  from  half  the  leg  to  the  extremities  of  the  tees. 

8.  The  leg  retains  the  power  of  sustaining  the  body  and  of  motion,  because 
the  articulation  of  the  knee  and  its  muscles  are  not  injured. 

4.  The  most  certain  method  of  preventing  the  reunion  of  the  two  extremities 
of  the  divided  nerve,  and  consequently  the  return  of  the  sensibility  and  motion 
in  tiie  foot,  is  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  which  insures  the  utility  of 
ihe  operation.  Encouraged  t>y  these  results,  M .  Malagadi  determined  to  operate. 
On  the  evening  previously^  a  bleeding  and  purgative  were  prescribed.  On  the 
6th  of  March  182S,  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  recumbent  position  on  the  ab- 
4lomeo,  the  requisite  incisions  were  m»de  over  th»3  sciatic  nerve  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  limb,  at  about  four  fingera*  breadth  above  the  popliteal  region,  and 
corresponding  to  the  separation  of  tl^  -flexor  muscles.  The  nerve  being  exposed 
and  separated  from  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  vessels  which  surround  it,  was  di* 
vided  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  wound  by  means  of  a  curved,  probe-pointed 
bistoury.  Tho  patient  was  immediately  seiced  with  a  univereal  tremor,  and  a 
^ery  violent  lanciiiating  pain,  which  extended  rapidly  from  the  iijured  portion 
to  the  brain,  following  the  course  of  the  vertebral  column;  Mlroost  immediately 
cyocope  ensued,  but  it  was  of  very  short  duration.  On  his  recovery,  the  nerve 
was  again  divided  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound  without  the  least  sensation 
being  excited.  The  wound  was  dressed  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed  with  the 
limb  extended,  not  to  prevent  a -reunion  of  the  nerve,  for  an  inch  and  a  half  of  it 
bad  been  excised,  but  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  extremities,  so  (hat  adhe- 
sions to  the  neiglibouring  parts  might  not  give  rise  to  stretching  of  the  nerve*, 
and  lience  to  a  renewal  of  the  pain.  The  suflerings  which  existed  previously  to 
the  operation,  almost  immediately  disappeared.  The  half  of  the  leg,  and  the 
whole  of  the  foot  were  paralyzed,  and  a  sensation  of  pricking  and  itching  were 
ielt  in  the  same  parts.  The  sensibility  of  the  internal  part  of  the  foot  and  leg 
jwas  very  .obtuse.    After  five  months,  the  cure  was  complete. 

35.  The 'Tugh  operation  for  ihe  stone. — M.  Civiale,  candidly  acknowledging 
4hat  the  operation  of  lithotrity  Is  not  adequate  to  all  cases  of  calculus  in  the 
bladtier,  especially  where  the  stone  is  very  large,  or  the  soft  parts  altered  in 
structure,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
modes  ot  lithotomy.  He  is  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  operation  above 
ihe  pubis  when  performed  in  the  simple  manner  characteristic  of  modem  surgery. 
He  succeeded  in  extracting  with  safety  to  the  patient  a  very  large  calculus  w^oh 
had  been  Jong  embedded  in  the  bladder,  and  which  could  not  have  been  removed 
by  the  usual  operation  below  the  pubis.  He  believes,  with  many  other  authoritief, 
1st,  That  the  high  operation  can  successfully  be  performed  under  circumstances 
which  appear  to  contra-indicate  it;  2d,  That  the  flow  of  urine  through  the  wound 
is  no  obstacle  to  cicatrization;  and  Sd,  That  in  some  cases  lull  of  danger,  the 
operation  may  be  successful.— i{fime  Med,  for  July, 

86.  Diffused  false  aneurism, — In  a  case  of  diffused  aneurism  from  a  punctured 
wound  ol  the  femoral  artery,  where  it  perforates  the  adductor  tendon,  Dr  Mott 
was  under  the  necessity  ot  securing  the  external  iliac  artery.  This  was  done 
with  success.  The  diagnosis  was  difficult.  For  detaib,  vide  Jimeriean  Jour, 
of  Med,  Sci.fbr  Jlugust  last, 

87.  Draumatic  erysipelas. — M.  Larrey  has  published  one  voleme  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  which  must  be  valuable  from  the  known  talents  and  eitensive  expe- 
rience of  this  deservedly  celebrated  surgeon.  The  volume  is  reHeired  at  length 
in  the  July  No.  of  the  Medico- ChirurgicaL  Review,    In  tiaumait»  Mid  e?« 
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■pofilaneoiM  efytl|MVM»lie  itrongly  reeommendt  the  aeto»1  etulery;  w  RtodDdng 
little  ptiii,  diminiybinK  the  heat,  retloete  and  temioii  of  the  affected  parta.  Ha 
■ayt,  it  is  never  followed  by  gangrene  or  anppuration,  tnit  enda  in  email  diy 
eachafi.whicb  leave  no  aeoaible  eicatriz,  and  lapldly  imptovea  eveiy  ayiaptoa. 

88.  IVaumaHe  fefafitif.—Am|raUtlon» after  tetanic  aymptoma  have  appeared  hi 
Mvere  injuriei  of  the  limba,  haa  been  cooiidered  not  only  a  naeleae  hut  dangerooi 
practice.  Larrey,  however*  reHea  greatly  on  thia  practice— It  ia  hia  cUef  dcpen- 
dcDce,  and  he  it  induced  to  aak  whether  in  tetanoa,  ariiiog  from  a  aHght  wound 
of  an  extremity,  ampatation  ehould  not  be  retorted  to  aa  aooo  aa  the  tetanic 
aymptoma  appear,  other  meaanrea  being  very  doubtfnt? 

Wbeie  amputation  la  impoeiible,  ioclfhig  the  wound  or  deatrls  k  reeom- 
meoded;  and  alto  the  actual  cautery,  iron  heated  to  incandeaceocet  wUdi  haa 
apeedily  effected  the  moat  aurpiialng  and  imeipeeted  recovetiea. 

89.  High  operaiUm, — We  have  given  above  a  favonrable  notlee  of  thIa  epeia- 
tion.    The  Engliih  tumonrare  leta  ditpoted  to  recommend  It.    The  following 

'  it  itt  character  in  the  view  of  Mr  Brodle  aa  publithed  in  the  Lond»m  Medico 

C%irurgietil- JUvkw.  **  I  have  teen  it  done  teveral  timea,  and  it  waa  alwaya 
what  I  call  a  bungling  operation.  It  la  more  difficult,  more  haiardoua,  oijottifia- 
Me,  except  where  the  atone  it  too  large  to  be  removed  by  an  inciaion  in  the  pe- 
linaum.    In  auch  a-  cate,  I  thhik  the  recto*veiide  epemtioo  ia  moie  applicable.** 

40.  LUhoiomv  in  tibe/cmnlew— Thia  may  14  peitoimed  veiy  eerily  by  anlodakNi 
downwardt  and  to  one  aide,  or  by  an  indtioD  upwarda,  tmd  then  dUatlng  the 
peaaage  without  cutting  into  the  celhilar  memlntDe.    Thia  laat,  aeyv  Mr  Bmie» 

f9       la  tlie  beat  method-— but  there  it  much  danger  of  anbaeqoeot  ineoatineiiee  of 
•    '     wine.    Mr  B.  prefera  dilalatioit  to  cutting.    «*Id  my  caaaeofdiklalioo  tfaepa- 
tienta  did  not  ultimately  aoSer  from  ineootiiieiiee  of  orinab  MMOgh  they  find  aonie 
§K9L  time  after  the  operatfon.'* 

41.  Removal  of  a  iumow,  fifty-nx  poundi  in  toeir&f.— Lomton  Med.  and 
PhyB.  Journal. — The  patient,  Hoc  Loo,  was  a  Cbfnete  labourer,  who  was  induced 
to  vifit  England  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  enormous  tumour  removed  from  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which,  it  is  stated,  was  of  a  nature  and 
extent  hitherto  unseen  in  England,  although  a  particular  description  is  not  given. 
It  appears,  that  it  began  originally  in  the  prepuce,  but  that  it  did  not  involve  the 

.  body  of  the  penis,  the  cord  or  testicles — but  enlarged  so  at  eventually  to  ex* 

tend  from  a  little  below  the  umbilicus  to  the  perineum  near  the  anut.  A  cooaul- 
tation  was  held  at  Guy's  Hospital  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr  Key,  and  Mr  Callaway, 
and  It  was  determined  to  attempt  the  extirpation,  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
genital  organs.  Mr  Key  was  the  operator  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self on  the  occasion.  Suitable  flaps  were  made  for  covering  the  penis  and  testi- 
cles, but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  attempt  to  preserve  these  organs  would  con- 
sume too  much  time,  and  it  was  abandoned.  A  long  period  nevertheless  elapsed 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  and  by  the  time  the  tumour  was  entirely 
teparated,  and  the  exposed  parts  closed  over,  an  hour  and  forty-four  minutes  had 
passed.  This  protraction  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  intervals  which  were 
allowed  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  fitt  of  exhaustion  which  supers 
vened.  Complete  syncope  occurred  twice,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  hitter 
steps  of  the  operation  he  was  in  a  state  of  fainting.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost 
was  variously  estimated,  and  although  chiefly  venous  and  not  largo,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  operator,  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  number  of  large 
veins  divided  was  immense,  but  only  three  small  arteries,  besides  the  two  sper- 
matic,'were  taken  up.  Syncope  was  almost  continuous  during  the  last  half  hour; 
a  complete  fit  of  fainting  came  on  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  from  which  the 
patient  scarcely  reacted,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  all  the  approved  methods  of 
resuscitation;  transfusion,  and  artificial  respiration  not  excepted.  The  patient 
did  breathe  after  the  operation,  but  that  is  at  much  u  can  be  aaid.    He  waa  82 
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years  of  age,  and  the  tumour  had  existed  for  ten  years.  Its  weight  was  conjec- 
tured to  be  about  70  pounds,  but  after  its  removal,  it  weighed  56  pounds.  The 
circumference  of  the  mass  was  four  feet,  that  of  the  neck  two  feet,  each  side  of 
the  neck,  which  was  about  equilateral,  measuring  eight  inches.  When  the  pa- 
tient stood  upright,  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  reached  considerably  below  the 
knees.     It  was  decidedly  steatomatous. 

Post  mortem  examination  revealed  no  diseased  condition  of  the  tissues  and 
organs. 

42.  Lithotrity. — This  operation  is  gaining  favour  by  the  silent  but  irresistible 
testimony  of  facts,  and  this  even  in  England.  Our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  in  that  ceuntry  by 
BaroQ  Heurteloup,  who  has  published  an  account  of  fourteen  successful  cases, 
which  occurred  to  him  in  little  more  than  eTghteen  months.  The  reviewer  in 
the  London  Med,  and  Phys.  Jour,  styles  the  operation  **  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  modern  surgery,"  and  we  trust  that  American  surgeons 
will  no  longer  refuse  credence  to  the  testimony  of  their  European  brethren,  but 
at  once  follow  the  brilliant  and  successful  example  already  presented  by  their 
countryman,  Dr  Alban  G.  Smith.  (Vide  ouV  last  number.)  It  only  requires  suit- 
able instruments,  and  moderate  industry  to  render  any  one  at  all  qualified  for 
the  practice  of  surgery,  a  skilful  operator  in  this  branch  of  his  art. 

43.  Excision  of  a  Portion  of  the  Rectum. — In  former  numbers  of  this  Journal 
we  have  noticed  Lisfranc's  operation  of  extirpating  portions  of  the  rectum  for 
cancer  and  other  unmanageable  ^flections;  an  operation  which  many  regard  as 
dangerous  and  unpromising.  The  following  interesting  and  successful  case  has 
occurred  in  England  and  is  recorded  in  the  Lond.  Med,  and  Phys.  Joum,  for 
April  last.  Anne  Kay,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  the  mother  of  three  children,  the 
youngest  being  born  several  years  ago,  has  for  the  last  two  years  experienced 
much  uneasiness  and  pain  about  the  rectum,  loins,  &c.  with  occasional  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  bowels.  For  the  last  six  months  has  been  the  subject  of  ame- 
oorrhoea.  Upon  examination  of  the  rectum,  on  her  admission  into  the  Middle- 
sex hospital  in  December  last,  it  was  felt  to  be  indurated  and  ulcerated  for  the 
extent  of  two  inches;  but  the  finzer  could  be  passed  beyond  the  hardened  part 
into  perfectly  healthy  structure.  Various  remedies  were  ineflfeclually  tried,  and 
•a  the  patient's  suffering  continued  to  increase,  Mr  Mayo  determined  to  remove 
Uie  diseased  part. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  25th  of  February  in  the  following  manner. 
The  patient  was  laid  upon  her  side,  with  the  hips  and  knees  bent.  The  fingers 
being  then  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  knife  was  plunged  into  the  perineum, 
on  one  side  of  the  bowel,  and,  an  incision  of  some  depth  being  thus  made  later- 
ally, tlie  dissection  was  continued  forwards  from  thence,  so  as  to  separate  the 
vagina  from  the  rectum.  The  dissection  was  then  continued  entirely  round  the 
tectum,  including  half  an  inch  of  integument,  with  the  sphincier  muscle.  By 
this  means,  a  length  of  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  extremity  of  the  rectum  was 
separated  from  the  adjacent  parts:  it  was  then  cut  off  with  the  scissors  from  the 
sound  rectum  above.  The  operation  was  performed  slowly,  and  the  vessels, 
about  nine  in  number,  were  tied  as  they  were  divided.  The  patient  lost  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood.' 

The  case  has  gone  on  most  favourably.  Two  hours  afler  the  operation,  when 
the  smart  of  the  wound  had  began  to  subside,  the  patient  obMrved  that  she 
felt  entirely  relieved  of  the  pain  and  distress  from  which  she  had  suffered  so 
many  months. 

The  appearance  of  the  wound  is  singular:  the  extremity  of  the  bowel  is  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  ^kin,  and  the  intervening  granu- 
lations are  healthy,  and  cicatrizing  rapidly.  The  bowels  act  regularly  once  a 
day;  the  patient  being  conscious  as  formerly  of  the  presence  of  feces  in  the  rec- 
tum, about  five  minutes  before  they  are  discharged. 

When  the  part  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  include  a  third  of  an  inch  of 
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hedthy  intestioe;  the  discMe  extended  from  the  anus  foD  two  mAts  rioog  die 
bowel,  which  wm  thickened  and  induiated,  and  the  middle  iach  of  the  dieeued 
portion  was  in  a  state  of  alceratioo. 

Iq  the  June  number  it  is  stated  that  thto  woman  is  nmch  improTod  fai  eveij 
respect:  the  general  health  is  better,  and  the  sufleruigs  she  experienced  from  the 
disease  are  enUrely  removed  by  the  operation.  The  most  important  point  to  no- 
tice is,  that  she  can  perfectly  retain  solid  fecee.  Wlien  under  tlie  infloence  of 
porgative  medicine,  the  contents  of  the  howeb  are  discharged  rather  quickty,  bal 
it  seems  far  from  impossible  that  in  time  the  firm  cicatrix  of  the  wound,  assisted 
hy  the  action  of  the  moscular  fibres  of  the  howel  itself,  will  form  a  suflicieBt 
■nbstitiite  for  the  sphincter  muscle  which  has  been  removedw 

44.  Empyema,    ParaeenUiU  J%or«as.— Mr  Mayo  performed  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  thoracis  for  empyema,  which  rapidly  formed  in  consequence  of  a 
Wow  on  the  chest,  fracturing  the  ribs.    The  accident  occurred  to  a  boy,  and 
fifteen  years,  on  the  21st  of  March;  on  the  26th  there  were  rigors;  on  the  30th  it 
was  evident  the  patient  breathed  only  with  the  right  side;  the  heart  could  not  be 
felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  but  beat  strongly  in  the  epigastrium  and  a|>0D 
the  right  side.     No  fullness  however  Was  evident  on  the  left  side,  and  the  breath- 
ing was  not  very  oppressive.    On  the  14th  of  April  fullness  and  fiuctuatioo  were 
evideift.    An  oblique  opening  was  made  and  eighteen  ounces  of  pus  were  dis- 
charged; a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  wool  (something  more  appropriate 
might  have  been  employed)  was  then  placed  upon  the  wound,  with  the  ordinary 
lib  roller  to  support  it.    The  pus  continued  to  flow  for  several  days;  the  breath- 
ing was  relieved;  the  heart  could  soon  be  felt  in  its  natural  situation;  the  appetite 
rctumed;  the  tongue  became  perfectly  clean;  sleep  easy  and  refreshing,  and  the 
sUength  greatly  improved.    The  discharge  is  now  (May  17th)  daily  diounishiog 
and  the  boy  likely  to  do  perfectly  welL^Londan  MetL  and  Pkyt,  JauTn,^ 
Jwu  1831. 


VIII.  MIDWIFERY. 

45.  Relation  of  a  ease  of  labour  in  a  female  toiih  deformed  pebns,  Jfy 
George  Fox,  M,b.,  of  Philadelphia, 

On  Tuesday,  June  14th,  1831,  I  was  called  about  seven  A.M.  to  see  Mra 

R... in  labour  with  her  first  child ;  this  is  stated  to  have  commenced  about 

one  A.M.  The  pains,  as  are  usual  .in  the  commencement  of  labour,  were  (ieeble, 
short,  and  at  about  ten  miiMites  interval.    Upon  examination  per  vaginam,  the 

Sirojection  of  the  sacrum  was  immediately  fc^.t;  not,  however,  suspecting  the  de- 
ormity  which  was  subsequently  found  to  exist,  this  was  iK>t  at  the  time  particu- 
hirly  attended  t*,  the  os  uteri  was  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the  finger  and 
feel  the  protru^tig  membrane.    I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the  sacrum,  the 
rectum  being  veiy  much  distended  with  feces,  thought  it  might  in  part  be  occa- 
sioned by  this.    Directed  ol.  ricini  one  ounce,  which  was  taken  immediately;  at 
noon  found,  upon  examination  per  vaginam,  that  the  membranes  had  ruptured, 
the  head  presenting:  she  was  not  aware  at  what  time  the  waters  had  escaped. 
In  the  evening  the  rectum  being  unloaded  by  the  operation  of  the  oil,  I  made  a 
more  minute  examination,  and  was  sei»ible  of  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  though 
not  to  the  extent  we  afterwards  ascertained,  the  pains  not  being  at  all  active. 
As  it  was  late  I  determined  not  to  ask  the  assistance  of  my  medical  brethren  till 
the  following  morning;  therefore  directed  an  anodyne  (which  I  subsequently 
ascertained  was  not  taken  from  her  disKke  to  laudanum  and  fear  of  its  reUrdiog 
her  labour)  and  left  her  for  the  night.    Was  caHed  up  about  one  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  her  pains  being  more  frequent  and  stronger;  found  the  os  uteri 
rather  more  dilated,  and  the  external  parts  very  rigid,  preventing  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  pelvis^  I  remtlDed  with  her  some  hours;  subseqaeotly  called 
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upon  Dr  James,  who  met  me  in  consultation  at  half  past  eight  A.M.    In  conse- 

guence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  we  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  satis- 
kctory  examination;  we  therefore  concluded  it  best  she  should  be  bled  and  take 
an  anodyne — that  we  would  meet  in  the  afternoon:  she  was  accordingly  placed 
erect  in  bed  and  bled  to  incipient  syncope,  which  was  after  losing  about  fifteen 
ounces;  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  were  soon  after  given.  In  the  afternooo 
Dr  James  again  saw  her:  from  as  accurate  an  examination  as  we  were  capable  of 
making  (for  the  external  parts  still  continued  rigid,  though  somewhat  relaxed 
since  the  bleeding),  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  at  most  three 
inches  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter;  that  laterally  there  was  rather  more  room, 
on  the  left  more  than  on  the  right:  the  posterior  Up  of  the  os  uteri  was  swoln 
and  succulent,  forming  a  cushion  in  front  and  a  little  below  the  projection  of  the 
sacrum;  the  head  was  presenting  to  the  left  side,  its  exact  position  could  not  be 
determined.  On  account  of  the  unusual  interest  of  the  case,  Drs  Meigs  and 
Lukens  were  invited  to  attend;  Dr  James  not  feeling  quite  well  did  not  meet  us 
that  night:  the  result  of  the  examinati6n  of  these  gentlemen  was,  that  there  was 
not  more,  if  as  much  room  at  the  superior  strait  as  we  supposed;  they  coincided 
with  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  the  child  should  be  bom  alive  per 
vias  naturales:  our  next  object  therefore  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  child 
was  living;  this  was  rendered  certain  by  the  application  of  the  stethoscope;  the 
pulsations  of  the  child's  heart  were  distinctly  perceived,  whilst  the  placental 
foufflet  was  also  very  evident;  the  pains  continued  as  they  had  been  most  of  the 
day,  recurring  every  four  or  five  minutes:  we  remained  with  her  some  hours, 
when  we  ordered  her  an  opiate  and  agreed  to  meet  at  four  A.M.  The  result  of 
this  meeting  was,  that  as  the  proper  means  of  proceeding  was  of  such  immense 
importance,  further  advice  should  be  had,  and  that  we  should  meet  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock  A.M.  Dr  Physick  was  called  on  but  was  confined  to  the  house 
by  sickness;  Dr  Dewees  was  also  called  for,  but  was  absent  from  the  city.  At 
half  put  eight  A.M.  Dr  James  met  us,  Dr  Hewson  being  added  to  the  consulta- 
tion: it  was  agreed  as  before  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  the  female  should  be 
delivered  of  a  living  child  per  vias  naturales;  the  question  then  was,  whether  the 
child  should  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  mother's  life  or  an  attempt  made  to  save 
both  mother  and  child.  It  was  concluded,  as  the  strength  of  our  patient  was 
good,  her  pulse  only  eighth-four  and  strong,  as  there  were  no  symptoms  of  con- 
stitutional irritation,  no  injury  would  result  from  a  few  hours  delay;  we  therefore 
teparated  to  meet  at  twelve  M. 

The  consultation  was  held  at  the  appointed  hour;  by  this  time,  after  repeated 
and  the  most  accurate  examinations  that  the  case  admitted  of^  we  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  there  were  not  more  than  two  inches  in  the  antero- 
'posterior  diameter,  most  probably  only  one  inch  and  three  quarters;  the  different 
methods  of  proceeding  which  have  l)een  proposed  in  similar  cases  were  duly  and 
maturely  considered,  viz.  the  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  cesarean  opera- 
lion  and  cephalotomy;  the  first  was  considered  inapplicable  to  the  present  case; 
the  cesarean  operation  was  thought  to  be  attended  with  so  much  risk  to  the 
mother  as  almost  to  t>e  necessarily  fatal,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
l>eing  decidedly  opposed  to  its  performance.  Dr  Physick,  who  was  called  upon 
io  the  course  of  the  morning  by  Dr  Meigs  and  myself  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  this  operation,. was  decided  and  positive  in  his  opposition  to  it;  under 
the  weight  of  such  authority  the  idea  of  the  cesarean  operation  was  abandoned. 
It  was  therefore  concluded  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  upon  viewing 
the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  that  the  life  of  an  imperfect  being  (for  it  was  again 
Mcertained  that  the  child  was  living  and  apparently  vigorous)  should  be  saeri* 
ficed  to  save  the  life  of  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and  that  the  operation  should  be  im- 
mediately commenced,  by  opening  the  child's  head,  breaking  up  the  brain  and 
allowing  some  hours  to  elapse  before  attempting  extraction;  at  my  request,  with 
the  approbation  of  our  colleagues,  Dr  Meigs  consented  to  perform  it;  Drs  Jamee . 
and  Hewson  having  professional  engagements  were  at  this  time  obliged  to  leave 
us,  to  meet  again  at  six  o'clock,  P.M.  Preparatory  to  the  operation,  the  rectum 
was  unloaded  by  an  enema,  tiM  urine  drawn  off  Inr  t  catheter,  and  an  anodyne 
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idoiUilitered;  her  palM  wu  one  huadred  and  fooR  Um  eontent  of  Hie  pttWatv 
hf&i  liiitb«ii«l  and  frieodt  having  been  obuinad,  the  war  plaead  at  Um  foot  of  tha 
bad  (which  had  pravioutly  been  adjuitad),  tha  hlpa  being  od  Um  edge,  ao  that 
the  pwiiMBum  waa  perfectly  Tree,  ao  aaaialant  aupporting  each  leg;  Dr  Melga  thao 
toolc  hia  aeat  directly  opooaite.  nude  another  eiamlnation  prepantoiy  to  liegiB- 
nlng  tlie  operation;  after  iiaving  aome  time  careAiUy  examined,  he  called  ne,  and 
aolMequentiT  Dr  Lakena  alao,  to  mairo  another  egamination,  the  reaalt  of  which 
waa,  that  the  operation  of  cephaloU>my»  if  not  altogetlier  ineofflpeteot  to  the 
delivery,  would  be  attended  with  aa  much  riak  to  the  life  of  the  mother  aa  the 
ceaarean  operation;  it  then  appeared  to  ua  impoaalble  that  the  cranium  ahould  t»e 
removed  and  the  baae  brought  through  the  8«p«ior  atrait,  without  the  moat  vio- 
lent ezertiona  and  great  danger  of  lacerating  the  cervix  uteri,  vagina,  kc^  that 
taking  thia  view  of  the  case,  it  waa  better  to  call  our  colleagoee  again  together, 
at  aa  early  an  hour  aa  poaaible,  to  reconaider  the  propriety  of  performing  the 
eeaarean  operation:  the  child  waa  again  atcertained  to  be  alive. 

Accordingly  at  five  P.M.  we  agJn  met;  Dr  J.  Rhea  Earton  at  thia  time  aaw 
our  patient;  our  first  object  waa  to  aacertain  respecting  the  life  of  the  child,  and 
upon  applying  the  ear  and  the  ttethoacope,  no  puliation  waa  perceptible  in  any 

Krt  of  the  uterine  region;  it  waa  then  unanlmoualy  agreed  (the  female  not  having 
t  the  child  for  two  or  three  lioors)  that  it  waa  dead:  there  waa  now  no  (arttier 
beaitatiou  aa  to  the  propriety  o(  cephalotomy,  which  was  immediately  peribnned 
b|  Dr  Meiga,  who  employed  the  utmoat  aasiduity  and  care  in  the  management 
Of  the  operaUon,  on  whoae  akill  and  unwearied  attentioo  the  auceeaa  of  it  la 
mainly  dependent;  to  him  I  am  alao  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the 
difllcultiea,  kc  which  were  experienced  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ddiveiy 
of  the  child. 

**  The  woman  being  conveniently  placed  on  her  back,  with  the  perineum  pie* 
Jecting  beyond  the  e&e  of  the  bed,  and  the  lege  and  feet  properly  aopported  bj 
an  aanatant  on  each  sule,  I  took  my  aeat  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  Uie 
first  part  of  the  operMon,  the  perforation  of  the  cranium. 

**  A  suture  crossed  the  pelvis  from  front  to  rear,  but  its  edgea  were  overlapped 
and  could  afford  no  facilities  for  the  operation.  This  suture  was  the  right  leg  of 
the  corooal,  as  was  afterwards  ascertaioed. 

**  With  Botschan's  improved  craniotomy  scissors  I  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the 
aoUd  bone  in  the  centre  of  the  strait,  but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage, 
and  the  constant  interfereoce  of  the  os  uteri,  the  lips  of  which  were  nearly  in 
contact  aotero-posteriorly,  I  dared  not  to  give  to  the  instrument  that  rotatory  or 
drilMike  motion  which  was  necessary,  for  without  such  a  movement  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  progress,  as  the  head  rose  upwards  and  rolled  freely  in  the 
auperior  basin  whenever  any  considerable  pressure  was  applied  to  the  perforator, 
though  the  womb  seemed  to  be  pretty  firmly  contracted  at  the  aame  time. 

'<  Finding  this  mode  of  proceeding  unsafe  for  the  woman,  I  begged  permission 
to  leave  her  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  procure  an  instrument  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  hand.  Accordingly,  Mr  Rorer  furnished  me  with  a  laige  trocar 
with  a  triangular  point,  and  having  guided  it  with  two  fingers  to  the  proper  situa- 
tion and  kept  it  securely  by  retaining  the  fingers  in  contact  with  the  head,  I  waa 
able  gradually  to  drill  a  hole  through  the  bone,  the  head  being  preaaed  from  above 
yainat  ti&e  strait  by  Dr  Lukens.  Two  other  perforaUona  were  made  near  to  the 
firat  one  in  the  same  cautious  manner:  after  which  I  again  introduced  Botschao'a 
•ciaaors,  and  having  opened  them,  found  that  I  had  made  an  incision  of  al>out  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Through  this  a  alender  blunt  hook  waa  introduced 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  the  brain  very  freely  broken  up. 

**  The  poor  woman,  who  was  already  very  much  exhausted  by  many  bonis  of 
labour,  now  took  an  anodyne  and  was  left  to  her  repose,  in  order  that  the  medul- 
lary matter  might  be  gradually  pressed  ouL  and  the  cranium  allowed  to  collapse 
so  aa  to  come  more  in  reach  of  the  instruments. 

*•  At  ten  o'clock  P.M.  I  again  met  Drs  Fox  and  Lukens,  and  the  woman  being 
disposed  aa  before  on  her  back,  I  introduced  a  crotchet  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  and  spent  some  time  in  extracting  the  medoUary  aabatance»  not  much 
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of  which  seemed  to  have  been  eipressed  duriog  our  absence;  the  head  ttlU  con- 
tinued on  the  superior  strait,  except  a  portion  of  the  hind  head  which  was  passed 
down  into  the  excavation  to  the  left  of  the  promontory,  where  there  appeared  to 
be  the  largest  space. 

**  Having  removed  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cerebral  substance,  I  fixed 
the  tooth  of  the  crotchet  into  the  cranium,  and  guarding  it  on  the  outside  with  a 
finger,  exerted  a  very  great  amount  of  force,  which  had  not  the  least  effect  in 
drawing  it  lower  down. 

**  It  soon  became  evident  to  me,  from  several  trials  of  this  kind,  that  no  exertion 
of  mere  strength  could  be  of  any  avail  to  drag  away  the  head,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
delivered  at  all,  it  must  be  piece  meal:  but  as  the  child  had  been  dead  only  •  few 
hours  and  its  skull  bones  were  still  firmly  united  to  their  inner  and  outer  mem- 
branes, it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  removal  of  the  bones  was  •  most 
difficult  matter,  not  only  on  account  of  the  firmness  of  their  connexions  but  also 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the  great  hardness  of  the  skull,  and 
the  great  danger  of  wounding  the  parts  by  the  slipping  of  the  crotchet,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  be  best  applied  on  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  from 
the  swoln  and  succulent  state  of  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri,  whose  inner  surface* 
were  in  contact,  and  presented  to  the  touch  the  idea  of  a  long  fissure  instead  of 
preserving  a  round  or  oval  form:  last  and  not  least,  the  perineum  was  so  strong 
nod  unyielding  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  arose  from  its  pressing  the  fingers 
•gainst  the  arch  of  the  pubis  with  such  force  and  so  painfully  that  no  one  could 
endure  for  any  great  length  of  time  to  keep  up  the  necessary  extension. 

"  Being  possessed  of  one  of  Dt  Davis's  osteotomlsts,  I  expected  to  derive  great 
advantages  from  its  employment  in  the  case,  and  accordingly  introduced  it  with 
the  view  of  cutting  away  portions  of  the  bone,  but  the  constricted  state  of  the 
ports  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  use  of  it  consistently  with  a  humane  regard 
to  the  safety  of  the  patient. 

"  Having  ascertained,  then,  by  fair  experiment,  that  mere  force  could  do  no- 
thing in  the  delivery,  I  resolved  Co  pursue  the  intention  of  breaking  up  tho 
bead  by  means  of  the  crotchet;  and  it  was  with  great  fatigue  to  the  womaoy 
that  I  picked  out  ultogethnr  al>out  nn  much  as  would  equal  the  size  of  one  of 
the  parietal  bones,  the  portions  consisting  of  fragments  of  the  right  parietal  and 
part  of  the  frontal  bone. 

*'  Finding  towards  morning,  that  the  progress  of  the  operation  was  exceedingly 
•low,  I  went  out  and  procured  a  pair  of  straight  tooth  forceps,  with  which  I  could 
take  a  firm  hold  of  the  bone  and  twist  off  portions,  which  after  they  were  broken 
away,  often  took  a  good  while  to  separate  from  their  adhering  membranes. 

*<  At  four  o'clock,  the  woman  was  so  much  fatigued  that  we  agreed  to  give  her 
an  anodyne  draught,  and  leave  her  to  recover  strength  by  means  of  a  few  hoora 
rest. 

<*  The  attempts  at  extraction  had  now  continued  from  10  o'clock  P.M.  until  4 
A.M.,  and  I  think  the  whole  of  the  bone  removed  would  not  much  exceed  in 
quantity  one  parietal  bone  at  full  terra;  it  seemed  impossible  to  proceed  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  I  often  admitted  a  doubt,  whether  I  should  be  able  to  deliver 
Eer  before  death  should  come  to  her  relief. 

"  Throughout  the  day  on  Friday,  the  attempts  at  extraction  were  repeated  in 
presence  of  the  gentlemen  last  named,  and  also  of  Drs. James  and  Hewson,  who 
became  fully  satisfied,  that  no  greater  progress  could  at  present  be  made,  conai* 
dering  the  circumstances  of  the  woman. 

"  Early  in  the  afternoon,  symptoms  of  fever  became  very  manifest,  the  pulse 
rising  to  112  strokes  in  the  minute,  with  considerable  firmness  and  volume,  this 
state  of  the  circulation  being  coincident  with  a  distressing  eructation,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  singultus,  a  great  distention  of  the  abdomen,  as 
well  as  of  the  womb  itself,  from  gases  extricated  within  them.  She  complained, 
also,  of  great  soreness  of  the  belly#  on  which  account  she  had  it  bathed  fre- 
quently with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  leaving  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 

<*  In  order  to  counteract  this  new  state  of  things,  she  was  bled  six  ounces  and 
took  a  portion  of  castor  oil. 
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M  Dr  Jtmet  wlio  bad  witne wrfin  the  mofiiiD|^  the  difl&cnlty  with  which  tb«  ci* 
tfictloD  of  portions  of  the  crmniom  was  eilMted,  was  good  esoogh  to  aapply  dm 
with  a  complete  set  of  Dr  Davis's  craniotomy  forceps,  and  retamed  to  (be  boose 
In  the  afternoon  to  our  assistance.  These  instniments  were  appfied,  bat  tbey  were 
Incapable  of  effecting  so  moch  as  eren  the  straight  tooth  forceps.  The  teeth  of 
the  instrument  coold  not  be  made  to  penetrate  the  skoU,  although  most  accn- 
imtely  adjusted;  and  notwithstancfing  the  handles  were  brought  so  nearly  toge- 
ther, that  the  style  on  the  one  handle  went  ouite  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  socket  in 
the  ether,  every  attempt  to  extract  with  them  resulted  in  the  slipping  of  the 
bone  out  of  tlie  gripe  of  the  instrument:  a  proof  at  once  of  the  hardness  of  the 
Iwne,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing  it  down  in  iu  then  condition. 

*<  Putrefaction  now  rapidly  advanced  as  mdicated  by  the  odour  of  the  discharges, 
and  my  only  hope  for  the  escape  of  the  patient  rested  on  the  opinion,  that  she 
might  be  supported  a  few  hours,  untfl  the  softening  of  the  tissues  should  enable 
me  to  draw  down  larger  portions  of  bone  by  admitting  of  the  peficranium  and 
dura  mater  being  peeled  off  widi  a  finger  nail,  while  the  bone  should  be  secured, 
and  drawn  down  with  the  forceps  or  crotchet 

**  But  such  was  the  unpromising  state  of  aflidrs,  that  the  poor  creature  resolutely 
refused  to  muke  any  further  effort  to  escape,  saying  she  knew  that  she  must  die, 
and  would  rather  die  than  exert  herself  any  further,  and  begged  in  tbe  most 
piteous  tones  that  all  further  attempts  to  deliver  her  should  be  abandoned,  yet 
expressing  her  thanks  for  the  efforts  that  had  been  already  made. 

**  She  was,  at  times,  slightly  delirious.  After  explaining  to  her  the  increased 
fecility  which  began  to  exist,  from  tbe  lapid  decomposition  of  the  foetus  now 
going  on,  and  endeavouring  to  reassure  her  with  a  promise  to  deliver  her  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  she  was  again  left  to  rest  three  or  four  hours  under  id  ano- 
dyne draught  During  the  whole  period  that  has  now  been  spoken  of,  tbe  ante- 
rior lip  of  the  OS  uteri  was  behind  tbe  triangular  ligament  m  the  pubis,  and  tbe 
posterior  low  down  beneath  the  promontory,  and  strangulated,  as  it  were»  or  but- 
toned by  the  part  of  the  head  that  lay  on  the  strait  and  partly  within  It;  yet  so 
swelled  that  their  loner  surfaces  continued  nearly  in  contact,  except  when  parted 
by  the  iDtroduction  of  the  fingers. 

'*  Tbe  perioeuro  seemed  to  have  acquired  do  disposition  to  relax,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  handling  to  which  the  parts  had  been  subject;  and,  excepting  that 
the  bones  were  more  easily  detached  now  than  before,  no  greater  comfort  or  fa- 
cility was  enjoyed  by  the  operator  now  than  at  the  commencement. 

**At  10  P.M.  I  again  met  Drs  Fox  and  Lukens,  and  the  patient  after  much  en- 
treaty and  argument  resigned  herself  unwillingly  to  the  further  prosecution  of 
our  attempts  (o  deliver.  The  remains  of  the  head  were  still  high  up,  but  some 
of  the  broken  edges  came  lower  down.  I  got  hold  on  a  piece  that  descended 
behind  the  pubis,  and  with  the  tooth  forceps  pulled  it  downwards,  detactilng  the 
membranes  as  it  advanced,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  all  tl|»-remainder  of  the 
right  parietal  bone.  I  next  got  away  nearly  the  whole  left  parltli^t  and  afterwards 
with  the  crotchet  removed  first  the  right,  and  then  the  left  orbitar  portion  of 
the  OS  frontis,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  that  bone.  I  then  got  away  with 
the  crotchet  and  forceps  the  right  superior  maxillary,  and  afterwards  the  left  su- 
perior maxillary  bone.  I  subsequently  twisted  off  the  greater  part  of  the  broad 
portion  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  the  squamous  parts  of  the  temporal  bones;  so 
that  I  had  nothing  left  now  but  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  lower  jaw,  which 
latter  I  left  as  a  point  on  which  to  exert  tbe  tractions  that  were  soon  to  be  re- 
quired. 

"  If  the  estimate  made  by  all  the  gentlemen,  that  the  strait  was  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  should  prove  correct,  I  was  fearful  of 
meeting  some  difficulty  in  bringing  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  was  two  and  a 
half  inches,  through  it;  but  when  I  had  reduced  the  head  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
more  than  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  lower  jaw,  I  fixed  a  blunt  hook  into  the 
latter,  and  with  a  finger  to  antagonise  it,  drew  the  mass  down  towards  the  point 
of  the  coccyx  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  it  was  now  quite  through  the 
strait    My  hand  being  now  introduced  into  the  vagina,  I  got  a  firm  bold  of  the 
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neck,  and  with  the  exertion  of  the  greatest  utre^th,  gradually  brought  the  but* 
ton-like  remainder  of  the  head  out  at  the  vulva,  while  the  point  of  the  thorax, 
of  course,  was  entering  the  narrow  pass.  The  hiad  was  delivered  at  a  quarter 
after  one  o'clock,  and  having  succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  operation,  she  got  some  ergot;  and  fastening  a  twisted 
towel  round  the  neck  of  the  fcetus  I  renewed  the  extractive  efforts,  which  in 
twenty  minutes  enabled  me  to  deliver  the  shoulders,  and  in  twenty  minutei 
more,  the  hips — the  child  being  completely  withdrawn  at  five  minutes  before 
two  o'clock,  which  was  forty  minutes  after  the  bead  was  delivered. 

"  I  found  that,  under  the  stimulation  of  the  ergot,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  down 
very  strongly  considering  her  exhausted  state,  and  at  all  events,  the  chief  object 
of  its  exhibition  was  secured,  viz.  a  firm  contraction  of  the  womb,  and  an  effectual 
separation  of  the  placenta,  which  came  into  the  os  uteri  soon  after  the  delivery. 

"  Large  quantities  of  gas  of  the  most  putrid  odour  followed  thfi  extraction  of 
the  child,  showing  the  enlargement  of  the  womb,  before  spoken  of,  to  have  been 
owing  to  its  extrication  by  the  putrefactive  processes  going  on  in  the  uterine 
cavity. 

"  The  cord  was  shrunk  and  black,  and  the  placenta,  which  was  also  black,  and 
filled  with  air,  so  as  to  crepitate  under  the  fingers,  was  so  horribly  noisome 
that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  endure  it  during  the  requisite  handling  of  it.  No 
blood  followed  the  placenta. 

**  The  body  was  soft  and  putrid,  being  completely  emphysematous  and  crepi- 
tating like  the  placenta.     The  cuticle  was  peeled  by  the  pressure  and  friction. 

"  The  child  was  rather  above  the  medium  size. 

"After  washing  the  poor  creature  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  claret  and  water,  and 
making  her  as  dry  and  comfortable  as  possible,  she  got  an  anodyne  and  was  left 
to  rest,  being  unable  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  with  a  pulse  feeble  but  beat* 
ing  only  102.  strokes  per  minute. 

**  The  whole  difficulty  in  delivering  a  child  through  so  contracted  a  pelvis  cao 
icarcely  be  conceived  of  by  one  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  such  an  opera- 
tion. The  constant  and  perplexing  apprehension  of  injuring  the  mother  either 
with  the  instruments  employed,  or  with  the  sharp  and  ragged  edges  of  the  bones 
which  must  be  withdrawn,  and  sometimes  violently  bioken  off  with  the  sharp 
tooth  of  the  crotchet,  involves  the  operator  in  the  most  painful  and  unremitted  at- 
tention and  watchfulness.  The  confusion  also  in  the  parts,  arising  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  scalp  and  (he  inner  and  outer  membranes  of  the  cranium  blending 
tbemielves,  as  it  were,  with  the  os  uteri,  and  covering  and  concealing  the  bones, 
is  a  source  of  great  embarrassment,  where  those  fibrous  tissues  retain  so  much 
firmness  and  compactness. 

"  Doubtless,  could  we  have  known  that  the  woman  could  have  been  able  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  labour  so  long,  we  should  have  deferred  the  efforts  at  extraction 
for  24  hours  afltfHhe  perforation  of  the  head;  but  such  was  not  the  opinion  to  be 
gathered  from  ttin'actual  phenomena. 

**  It  has  been  seen  that  no  great  loss  of  time  took  place,  after  the  softening  of 
the  tissues  rendered  it  possible  to  break  them  up  with  some  facility,  whereas 
the  process  previously  was  exceedingly  slow  and  tedious.  The  perforation  was 
deferred  as  long  as  possible,  which  saved  us  from  the  dreadful  and  cruel  opera- 
tion of  cephalotomy  in  a  living  foetus.  The  child  died  from  long  continued 
pressure." 

June  18tb,  (Saturday)  9  A.M.  Our  patient  says  she  feels  quite  comfortable; 
had  some  sleep  after  we  left;  pulse  112,  rather  more  feeble;  skin  moist,  tongue 
slightly  furred;  clean  linen.  See,  was  put  on  her,  and  she  was  moved  up  in  t^d. 
The  bladder  was  emptied  by  the  catheter;  fomentations  with  flaxseed  mucilage 
directed  to  be  applied  to  vulva,  the  most  perfect  rest  and  quiet  strictly  enjoined; 
as  diet,  anew  root  and  oatmeal  gruels,  tea  and  toast. 

Evening.    Remains  much  the  same,  bladder  again  emptied,  mucilages  conti- 
nued, an  anodyne  to  l>e  given  at  10  P.M.,  if  at  all  restless. 
19tb,  9  A.M.    Passed  a  comfortable  night,  pulse  94,  skin  pleasant,  tongue 
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■lichtly  forrad,  lochia  tlmoit  Mtuml,  hm  from  ptia*  tUght  sokimm  ov«r  pnUi  ti 
l«(t  lide,  directad  warm  brandy  to  be  applied  over  aoreneia,  a  eeidlits  powder  to 
be  siTen  and  repeated  if  necaaaary;  coDtinne  other  meaaa. 

frenlnfr.  Medieine  not  having  operated,  an  enema  of  warm  flazeood  onid* 
Itge  wasdirected,  and  an  anodyne  at  bed  time. 

20tb.  Rather  reatlem  hi  the  early  part  of  the  night,  eaemn  opemted  freely,  fimla 
very  comfortable,  no  pain,  pulae  76,  akin  pleaaant,  tonne  coatfaiaoo  al^tly 
ftirred,  countenance  good,  apirita  cheerful;  eontlnne  aa  before. 

28d.  Our  pmiieot  continuea  to  do  well,  oaually  reata  well  tt  night,  free  fioai 
pain,  althougn  the  aoreneaa  hi  uterine  region  continuea,  aecretion  of  m&k  copi* 
ona,  feela  ao  comfortable  that  ahe  baa  tidtco  an  infant  to  nurae*  pulae  rather  mora 
frequent  than  natural;  tongue  clean  and  moiat,  bowela  coetive,  paaaea  mhw  with* 
out  difficulty,  the  catheter  waa  used  three  tiroea  daily  tiU  laat  erening^  when  It 
wai  found  to  be  unneceaaary,  lochia  aeroua;  directed  ol.  ridni,  one  o«nee. 
Mudlagea  to  Tulva  to  be  continued,  mudladDOua  i^jeetiotta  par  Tagiumy  ceo* 
tinue  diet,  and  perfect  reat  in  borixontal  postion. 

From  thia  time  our  patient  contioued  rapidly  to  improve;  in  three  weeka  from 
the  time  of  her  delivery  waa  ao  well  aa  to  be  permitted  to  go  down  ataira,  and  in 
a  abort  time  returned  her  ordinary  avocationa. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  case  ia  a  native  of  Ireland,  aged  about  SS  yaaif* 
of  amall  atalure,  not  exceeding  four  feet  and  a  half;  ia  atated  to  hava  beeo  a 
healthy  child  till  her  third  year,  when  ahe  received  an  injury  bv  a  611,  after 
which  ahe  waa  unable  to  atand  or  walk  for  two  or  three  yaaia;  at  me  aapbatloQ 
of  thia  time  ahe  regained  her  atrength  and  waa  aubeequently  conaidarad  an  le- 
tiva  child.  Upon  examination,  we  found  the  femur  and  tibia  of  each  aztramity 
very  much  curved,  fbrmhig  a  conaiderabia  arch  forward;  at  tiia  lower  part  of 
tiie  apine,  tliere  waa  a  cavity  auffidently  large  to  admit  the  band  eorreeponding 
with  the  promontory  of  the  aacrum  internally;  the  booaa  of  each  arm  partook  ot 
the  general  diaeaae.  It  waa  evident  aba  had  maarly  lib  bbooRMl  undar  licketa. 

46.  JDu^gnoffii  qf  lioins, — In  the  Review  of  the  Medko^Chmtrg.  Tyrone,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  volume,  and  under  the  liead  of  Phyaiology  in  the 
Quarterly  Summary,  will  be  found  a  notice  of  mediate  auscultation  aa  a  meana  of 
detecting  pregnancy.  Dr  Nagle,  of  Dublin,  baa  published  two  caaea  in  the 
Lancet,  in  which  the  existence  of  twirn  was  clearly  ascertained  by  the  atetho- 
acope,  some  time  before  parturition.  We  shall  copy  one  case  from  the  Jliediea* 
Chirwg.  Review  for  April,  believing  that  in  many,  probably  not  in  aU  caaea, 
double  pregnancy  may  be  thus  recognized. 

"  On  the  16th  of  October  (1830),  a  female  in  her  first  pregnancy  waa  admitted 
into  the  Lying-in-Hospital,  Dublin.    The  abdomen  was,  in  thia  caae,  ao  enlarged 
as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  twins.    Having  applied  the  atethoacope,  a  aheet 
being  interposed  between  its  extremity  and  the  abdomen,  I  found  a  fmtal  heart 
pulsating  strongly,  rapidly,  and  rather  irregularly,  midway  between  the  umbilieoa 
and  the  superior  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  l^  ilium.    By  a  minute  exami- 
nation, I  satisfied   myself  that  the  cylinder  waa  applied  immediately  over  the 
foBtal  heart,  with  the  rhythm  of  which  I  took  particular  care  to  make  myaelf  fiuu- 
liar.    I  next  directed  my  attention  to  the  other  parts  of  the  abdomen,  atill  hear- 
ing the  pulsations  of  a  foetal  heart,  until  I  came  on  a  point  where  they  were  moat 
distinctly  audible.    This  greater  distinctness  of  resonance,  I  found  to  be  nearly 
under  the  linea  semilunaris,  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  inferior  api« 
nous  process  of  the  right  ilium.    The  pulsations  here,  I  immediately  recoppiized 
to  be  weaker,  less  rapid,  and  less  regular  in  rhythm,  varying  from  125  to  138  in  a 
minute,  whilst  those  on  the  left  side  varied  from  160  to  170.    The  mother,  la- 
bouring under  a  smart  bronchitis,  was  occasionally  attacked  with  a  aevere  fit  of 
coughing,  during  which  the  abdomen  receiving  a  strong  concussion,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  foetal  heart  on  the  right  side  were  remarkably  accelerated,  whilst 
those  on  the  left  were  scarcely  at  all  affected.    In  order  to  draw  a  diagnosis,  I 
compared,  with  as  much  accuracy  aa  I  waa  capable,  the  pulaationa  on  both  sidea 
with  each  other,  and  then  each  aeparately  with  the  impulae  at  the  cheat  and  the 
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pulsations  at  the  wrist  of  the  mother.  The  diagrnosis  was  that  there  were  twins; 
and  I  may  add,  that  auscultation  induced  me  to  predict  that  the  head  of  the  se- 
cond child  would  present.**  The  event  confirmed  the  diagnosis:  the  woman 
was  delivered  four  days  afterwards  of  twins,  the  heads  of  k>oth  presenting.  There 
was  a  single  placenta.  ^ 

In  another  case,  also  at  the  Hospital,  the  existence  of  twins  was  detected,  al- 
though the  famale  was  confident  that  the  child  was  dead,  as  she  bad  ceased  to 
feel  its  motions. 

47.  Partialinversion  of  the  uterus. — Dr  H.  S.  Bellambe  reports  in  the  Loti" 
don  Medical  Gazette^  that  on  the  80th  of  January  1831,  he  visited  a  young 
married  lady  who  had  been  delivered  twelve  months  before  of  her  first  child. 
The  labour  was  tedious,  but  natural.  The  child  being  expelled,  the  placenta  was 
pretty  forcibly  pulled  down,  and  the  extraction  gave  her  much  pain.  Since  that 
period,  there  was  a  constant  sanguineous  discharge,  which  resisted  the  usual  re- 
medies; the  patient  became  debilitated,  pale,  and  exsanguined.  On  examina- 
tion, an  inversion  was  discovered;  the  tumour  formed  a  large  spherical  pouch,  pro- 
jecting considerably  from  the  os  tineas,  which  remained  in  its  proper  position,  lo 
that  the  fundus  having  passed  completely  through  the  os  uteri,  remained  strangu- 
lated by  the  cervix.  It  was  very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  continually  bleeding. 
M.  Brown,  surgeon,  was  called  in  consultation  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
reduction  by  firm  pressure  upon  the  pouch,  and  pushing  steadily  upwards,  while 
some  support  was  afforded  by  the  hand  on  the  abdomen.  The  pain  was  excru- 
ciating, and  the  operation  was  difficult,  from  the  long  period  of  inversion,  the 
great  engorgement  and  strangulation  about  the  cervix,  and  the  extreme  irrita- 
bility about  the  parts.  The  hemorrhage  ceased;  some  irritative  fever  succeeded, 
but  by  the  I9th  of  February  the  patient  was  so  far  recovered,  aa  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  tier  home  in  the  country. 

48.  Prolapsus  and  rupture  of  the  uterus  during  labour. — A  case  noticed  bv 
Dr  Henschel  of  Breslau,  and  recorded  in  Siebold*s  Journal.  Arehiv.  General. 
Jan.  1831.  A  female  aged  30  years,  the  mother  of  several  children,  after  her 
late  confinements,  suffered  a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  to  which  no  attention  waa 
paid.  She  became  pregnant,  and  at  the  end  of  the  8th  month,  labour  com- 
menced. It  progressed  regularly,  but  after  some  hours,  the  inferior  segment  of 
the  uterus  passed  from  the  vulva,  and  presented  between  the  thighs,  a  large  cy- 
linder, six  inches  long  and  two  in  diameter,  terminating  inferioily  by  an  orifice 
with  very  thick  edges,  thinner  towards  the  pubis,  and  presenting  on  its  surface 
many  livid  spots. 

The  head  of  the  child  presented  at  the  vulva,  and  the  strong  and  rapid  paint 
would  have  quickly  effected  a  delivery,  if  an  insurmountable  resistance  bad  not 
been  opposed  by  the  large  portion  of  prolapsed  uterus.  Dr  Henschel  applied  the 
forceps,  and  thus  drew  the  head  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  but  at  this  moment 
a  rupture  commenced  at  the  superior  part  of  the  uterus,  and,  although  the  forceps 
were  immediately  removed,  it  was  continued  by  the  passage  of  the  head.  The 
child,  although  born  alive,  soon  perished.  The  placenta  being  removed,  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  uterus  contracted,  but  still  remained  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. The  reduction  of  the  uterus  was  immediately  effected.  The  rupture  was 
at  the  superior  margin  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  at  first  was  half  an  inch  in  length; 
but  it  immediately  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  contractions,  and  eventually 
no  trace  of  it  remained.  The  consequences  were  at  first  somewhat  threatening; 
the  torn  segment  did  not  completely  contract  before  the  8th  day,  and  a  purulent 
matter  flowed  with  the  lochia.  The  patient  could,  however,  leave  her  bed  on 
the  lOih  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  perfectly  restored. 

49.  Cesarean  operation. — In  the  Archiv.  Generates  for  February,  is  a  notice 
of  a  Thesis  published  at  Paiis  by  M.  Jolly,  in  which  the  author  records  the  ex- 
perience of  his  father,  a  surgeon  at  Chateau-Thierry,  who  has  six  times  performed 
the  cesarean  section.    In  all  the  cases,  labour  had  lasted  for  forty-eight  hours. 
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and  the  waters  had  been  evacuated.  In  one  case  only,  the  female  had  not  been 
fatigued  by  vain  attempts  at  delivery.  The  incision  was  always  made  on  the 
middle  line,  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  uteras  was 
cut  in  the  same  direction  on  its  anterior  surface.  No  hemorrhage  foUowed,  and 
rarely  were  more  than  two  ounces  of  blood  lost.  Gastro-raphe  was  always  re- 
sorted to,  and  far  from  causing  the  accidents  which  have  been  referred  to  it,  it 
has  always  had  the  most  happy  influence  on  the  prompt  cicatrization  of  the 
wound.  In  two  cases,  not  the  least  accident  supervened,  and  the  cure  was  per- 
fect before  one  month;  in  two  others,  an  active  inflammation  in  the  abdomen 
was  successfully  resisted  by  leeches  (saign^es),  baths  and  emollient  fbmenta- 
tions;  in  the  two  last  cases,  the  patients  sunk  into  a  metro-peritonitis;  one  on 
the  fourth  day,  the  other  after  a  longer  interval,  at  a  time  when  every  hope  was 
entertained  of  a  cure  by  antiphlogistics;  death  was  caused  by  indigestion. 

Four  infants  were  preserved:  two  others  were  dead  when  the  oparatioD  was 
performed;  before  they  had  been  considered  as  alive.  No  hernia  supenrened  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation;  but  there  was  always  a  prominent  line  correspood* 
ing  to  the  cicatrix,  which  was  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length. 

These  statements,  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  should  be 
remembered ,  as  this  operation  in  France  is  said  to  have  been  fatal  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  two,  and  in  England,  almost  every  case  has  terminated  unfavour- 
ably. In  Germany,  success  is  much  more  general,  as  may  be  observed  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Quarterly  Summary  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  Journal.  The 
causes  of  this  diflereoce  have  been  stated  and  perhaps  truly  as  depending  not  on 
the  dangers  of  the  operation  considered  by  itself,  but  on  the  varying  condition  of 
the  system  of  the  mother.  In  Germany,  the  section  is  made  as  soon  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  a  deformity  exists  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  a  living 
child,  provided  the  child  be  alive;  while  in  England,  it  is  the  last  resource  of  the 
practitioner  who  has  exhausted  the  vital  powers  of  his  patient  by  alwrtive  and 
injurious  attempts  at  delivery,  and  then  when  she  is  almost  in  articulo  mortis, 
ventures  on  this  severe  operation. 


IX.  CHEMISTRY. 

50.  Solid  Perchloric  Acid,  M.  Serullas  recently  stated  to  the  French  Acade- 
my, that,  being  occupied  with  some  combinations  of  perchloric  (oxychloric)  acid 
with  the  vegetable  alkalies,  he  ascertained  that  it  formed  with  many  of  them  per- 
fectly  crystallizable  salts.  This  circumstance  led  him  to  suppose  that  this  acid 
might  exist  in  a  concrete  form.  To  determine  this  point,  he  distilled  perchloric 
acid  with  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture, 
being  heated  to  ebullition,  caused  a  disengagement  of  chlorine  which  gave  a 
yellow  colour  to  the  liquid,  and  of  perchloric  acid  vapour,  which,  being  conduct- 
ed  through  a  tube  surrounded  by  ice,  was  partly  condensed  into  a  crystallized 
solid  and  partly  into  a  liquid.  The  crystals  did  not  contain  sulphuric  acid,  as 
the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  that  acid  in  the  distillation.  They  had  the 
form  of  transparent  prisms.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  emitted  dense  white  va- 
pours. The  liquid  part  when  dropped  into  water  caused  a  sound  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  a  red-hot  iron  dipped  in  that  liquid,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air 
in  a  watch-glass,  one  part  volatilized  so  quickly  as  to  cause  the  solidification  of 
the  remainder.  M.  Serullas  was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  acid,  in  the 
state  in  which  he  obtained  it,  is  anhydrous. — Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  Avril  1831. 

51.  Iodide  of  Lead. — M.  Caventou,  having  received  a  formula  for  an  oint- 
ment of  iodide  of  lead,  was  induced  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  this  new 
medicament.  With  this  view,  he  made  two  solutions,  one  of  a  1(M)  parts  of 
iodide  of  potassium;  the  other,  of  75  parts  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  two  solu- 
tions were  mixed,  and  a  handsome  yellow  precipitate  was  immediately  formed. 
This  precipitate  was  received  on  a  filter*  washed,  and  drained;  but  as  time  press- 
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ed»  M.  Caventou  performed  the  wasbiDg  with  bolliaff  water,  being  led  to  take 
this  course  by  the  reputed  insolubility  of  the  iodide  of  lead.  It  was  witlh  much 
surprise,  however,  that  be  observed  that  the  washings,  upon  cooling,  deposited 
brilliant  micaceous  scales,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  c6)our.  The  scales  proved 
to  consist  of  iodide  of  lead;  so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  iodide  is 
insoluble  in  water. — Journ,  de  Chim,  Med,  Avril  1881. 

62.  JV>to  Proe^.MM  far  preparing  Medicinal  Prustie  Acid. — Mr  W.  Thomas 
Clark  has  given,  in  the  Olasgouf  Medical  Joumcd^  the  following  process  for 
preparing  prussic  acid,  for  medicinal  use,  which  hM  the  merit,  he  conceives,  of 
furnishing  a  product  always  of  uniform  strength.  Take  of  tartaric  acid  72  grains, 
cyanuret  of  potassium  32  grains,  distilled  water  an  ounce;  dissolve  the  tartaric 
acid  in  the  water,  contained  in  an  ounce-vial;  then  add  the  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, and  close  the  vial  with  a  cork  or  stopper,  which  must  for  a  short  time  t»e 
retained  in  its  place  with  the'  finger.  In  the  mean  time,  agitate  the  vial  while 
immersed  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  heat  produced  in  the  proceas. 
When  all  action  has  ceased,  stft  the  vial  aside  in  a  cool  and  dark  place,  for  twelve 
hours,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  formed  (bitartrate  of  potassa  or  cream  of  tar- 
tar) may  subside.  Afterwards  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  preserve  it  in  a  cool 
and  dark  place. 

The  rationale  of  this  process  Is  as  follows: — Cyanuret  of  potassium,  immedi- 
ately on  dissolving,  becomes,  by  combining  with  the  elements  of  water,  the 
prussiate  or  hydrocyanate  of  potassa.  This  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  the  tar- 
taric acid,  which  precipitates  the  potassa  in  the  form  of  the  sparingly  soluble 
bitartrate,  while  the  prussic  acid  is  set  free.  A  small  portion  of  the  bitartrate  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  prussic  acid;  but  this  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  of  no 
kind  of  consequence. 

Dr  Turner,  on  the  authority  of  Robiquet,  gives  the  following  process  for  pre* 
paring  cyanuret  of  potassium: — Expose  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  in  a  crucible  to 
a  long-continued  red  heat,  by  which  means  the  ferrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  a  dark  mass  remains,  consisting  of  cjranuret  of  potassium,  mixed  with  char- 
coal and  iron.  '.By  treating  this  with  water,  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  is  dissolved 
from  the  charcoal  and  iron,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness. 
This  cyanuret  acts  on  the  animal  system  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  has  been  recommended  by  Robiquet  and  Villerm^  for  employment  in 
medical  practice  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter,  as  being  of  more  uniform  strength, 
and  less  prone  to  decomposition  than  the  arid. 

Mr  Clarke  recommends  the  following  more  detailed  process  for  obtaining  the 
cyanuret.  Heat  the  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  of  commerce  moderately,  reduce 
the  residue  to  a  fine  powder,  and  heat  again.  By  this  exposure  to  heat,  the  salt 
will  lose  three  equivalents  of  water,  and  be  converted  into  a  white  ferrocyanureC 
of  potassium,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanuret  of  iron  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  cyanuret  of  potassium.  The  double  cyanuret,  to  the  amount  of  from 
forty  to  eighty  ounces,  is  then  put  into  an  iron  mercury  bottle  furnished  with  a 

gun  barrel  and  flexible  tube,  which  is  to  dip  under  water,  and  subjected  to  a  smart 
re,  so  long  as  any  gaseous  matter  is  evolved.  At  this  temperature,  the  cyana- 
ret  of  iron  is  decomposed,  being  resolved  into  gaseous  products,  charcoal,  and 
iron,  and  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  remains  unaffected.  This  is  then  dissolved 
out  by  water,  and  obtained  from  its  solution  by  evaporation.  As  it  is  a  deli- 
quescent substance,  it  should  be  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles.  If  pure,  its  tohi- 
tion  will  not  strike  a  blue  colour  with  a  persalt  of  iron. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

State  of  Medicine  in  ^am.— From  a  very  excellent  review  contained  in 
Vol.  XII.— 3  P 


^^■^^B'  ^fVKV^PV^^P^H^V^^^^^^^^V^W    W^fc*  w^^^^^^^^" 


*•  iMt  MriiOT  of  te  l>br»^  QMrlflfftr  fw  Iriy  1881  of  Dr  Fmii^s  « 
wnofiiXfMft,"  w«  eofy  Hm  lbllowla«  accooit  of  Um  otHo  of  ■wfidaoio 

Modldiio  it  Itt  o  moot  dogiadod  tod^deipkoblo  ilalo  in  Spoin;  tnd  U  li  bo* 
cotMiy,  ilfooiiit,llutitiboal4coBtliMOM,  Inotderiiot  togtrooBibnKOlotho 
dercy,  with  wiiofli  it  comoo  eoootantly  lo  contoet  In  tlw  booom  of  familioi  ami 
ftllbo  l>odildo  of  tbo  dying.  Boiidoo,  Iwim  oonildefodot  IoiAdk  hwanilbly 
lMnftlMialtMD,it  hai  been  coneolTed  oMontiol  to  tlw  Intereet  of  rettgioo  andlti 
■ilniMorf,  tlMt  thie  edenee  ibould  be  top!  down--«n  object  which  hw  been  n«Mt 
efltclifeiy  eecempHihed.  In  8p«in» phyfleians end  foigeonooro In  ganonl poor 
.devils,  lellows  without  enbetaneo  or  ibftime,  who  nitke  iMiM  for  n  flee  of  ten 
pence  oech,  or  even  leei,  and  who,  alike  Ignorant  and  dlwepatablo,  aio  deipiied 
Ofen  by  thoae  who  thinlclt  naceaaaiy  to  jegoiffa  their  attendanco.  Thrao^ont 
the  whole  country  may  be  leed  on  oTeiy  iign-poft  to  whidi  n  beibei^beiin  ii- 
afttached*  the  words  ctnyono  y  eomndroii,  torgeon  and  aeeovcheor;  to  obtain 
which  grade  it  is  necassaiy  to  conunence  with  attendance  on  Infirmaij  praetiee 
in  tlM  liospltals,  to  paM  throogh  eeitain  cowses,  to  ondeigo  eomo  sham  mami- 
bstions,  and,  above  all,  to  pay  lor  a  Kcenie.  Dr  Faarcdming  his  stay  at  Ifn* 
drid,  was  served  by  two  aspiriints  to  thii  honour,  who,  ho  assuios  ns,  made  en- 
cellcnt  valets,  and  reminded  him  of  the  gnsat  prototype  of  the  race  In  nmre 
respects  than  one.  There  are,  besides,  doctors  in  the  two  btandjas  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  who  treat  hitemal  maladies,  operate  upon  occasion,  tfaoiigjh  alwnye 
Mwkilftdly,  and  fill  important  sitnatioos,  particnlarlv  the  chairs  of  InstriKtion. 

There  to  not  a  man  in  Spain  who  hasestablislied  e  repvtatlon  as  an  anatomist. 
How  could  there  Im?  Actual  dissectioD  to  impracticable;  an  attempt  to  procure 
subjects  would  raise  an  insurrection,  and  he  who  made  It  would  Intollibly  be  as- 
asssinated.  Madrid  docs  not  possess  a  lingle  good  anatomical  preparation;  and 
with  respect  to  the  collection  of  wax  modeto In  the  College  of  San  Carloe,  of 
which  the  SpaolanU  are  so  ignorantly  proud^  even  If  h  were  inore  emtcnsiva  and 
cofliplete  than  it  actually  is,  it  cooUl  never  serve  as  a  substitute  for  ^nectlon, 
or  enable  any  one,  without  other  means  of  instruction,  to  operate  safely,  not 
to  say  skilfully,  on  the  human  body.  Physiology  has  naturally,  or  rather  neces- 
sarily, shared  the  fate  of  anatomy;  and  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  receiving 
vast  accessions  from  the  labours  of  the  learned  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Spaniards  have  literally  contributed  nothing  to  its  progress.  They  boast, 
indeed,  of  having  illustrated  medical  jurisprudence;  and,  certainly,  a  number  of 
works  have  been  produced  on  tliis  subject.  But  in  judging  of  the  value  of  these 
treatises,  and  of  the  credit  due  to  them,  respect  roust  be  had  to  the  state  of  me- 
dical science  in  the  country  where  they  appeared,  and  to  the  comparative  igno- 
rance of  chemistry,  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  prevails  almost  universally 
among  the  medical  profession  of  Spain.  7i>e  knowledge  of  the  obstetric  art, 
which  is  considerable,  has  been  imported  chiefly  from  France;  but  there  is  im> 
good  native  treatise  on  this  subject;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Arejula's 
work  on  the  Vellow  Fever,  and  that  of  Luzuriaga  on  the  Madrid  Colic,  we 
scarcely  know  of  any  medical  book  of  Spanish  origin  which  Is  considered  autho- 
ritative in  other  countries;  and  the  last  of  those  just  named  Dr  Faure  considers 
apparently  with  justice,  as  after  all  but  a  poor  performance.  The  system  of 
B^wn  to  that  according  to  which  the  Spanish  physicians  almost  universally  pre- 
scribe; and  if  we  may  credit  Dr  Faure,  they  lavish  incendiary  remedies  with  a 
profusion  which,  in  the  ardent  climate  of  Spain,  must  be  singularly  calculated 
to  keep  up  the  ancient  alliance  between  Death  and  the  Doctor.  We  may  add, 
that  the  general  hospital  at  Madrid  deserves  to  be  cited  as  a  model  of  a  Spaoisb 
hospital,  by  reason  of  the  filth  and  disorder  which  prevail  in  iL  The  part  allot- 
ted to  the  military  is  a  den  of  pestilence  and  death. 

The  University  of  Medicine,  like  that  of  Law,  has  been  removed  from  Ma- 
drid.   It  is  true  that  the  hospitals  and  the  courts  of  justice,  where  students  of 
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medicine  and  law  can  alone  learn  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  professions,  are 
all  in  the  capital;  but  what  does  that  signify  in  Spain,  where  knowledge  forms 
no  title  to  distinction,  and  is  more  likely  to  entail  persecution  than  to  liad  to  ho- 
nour? Accordingly,  with  the  wisdom  peculiar  to  this  country,  t>oth  universities 
have  been  removed  to  the  little  town  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  there  are  nei- 
ther hospitals  nor  courts,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  study  in  order  to  take 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  either  profession.  The  students  too  form  a  wretched 
crew,  with  their  black  capas  banging  in  tatters,  their  naked  feet  covered  with 
rags,  and  their  lank,  greasy,  unwashed  countenances,  expressive  of  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  misery.  The  greater  part  of  these  tatterdemalions  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  the  soup  which  is  charitably  furnished  them  at  the 
gates  of  the  convents,  and  the  alms  which  they  beg  in  the  streets,  where  some 
of  them  are  at  ail  times  to  be  found  bawling  out,  **  una  lisnosna  para  unpoure 
estudiante"  an  alms  for  a  poor  student ;  words  which,  as  the  **  Young  Ameri- 
can" observes,  they  utter  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  ieems  to  say,  **  Ad  nlms » 
and  be  d — — d  to  you  !** 


Diseai^s  of  Spain, — From  the  same  source  as  the  above,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  Spain.       « 

Of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  Spain,  some  are  local  and  others  general.  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  yellow  fever,  which  occasionally  commits  such  dreadful 
ravages  on  the  coast;  and  that  peculiar  atfection  of  the  eyes,  frequently  termi* 
nating  in  blindness,  which  is  so  common  in  the  central  region  of  Spain. 
Blindness  is  the  peculiar  curse  of  the  whole  of  this  region,  particularly  the  capi- 
tal, and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  classes;  many  people  in  the 
middle  and  higher  walks  of  life  being  also  afflicted  with  this  melancholy  de- 
privation. **  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  number  of  blind  in  Madrid,"  says 
the  author  of  A  Year  in  Spain,  **  as  to  seek  a  cause  for  it  in  the  ardent  energy 
of  the  sun  in  this  cloudless  region,  combined  with  the  naked  and  unsheltered 
condition  of  the  country."  (vol.  1.  p.  323.)  According  to  Peyron,  the  evil  Is  at- 
tributable to  an  intemperate  use  of  phlebotomy,  a  practice  which  is  scarcley  less 
prevalent  amongst  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  that  it  was  amongst 
their  ancestors  m  the  time  of  Sangrado;  at  least,  if  one  may  judge  from  Uie 
number  of  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  draw  blood,  for  every  street  of  every 
town  in  Spain  has  its  barber,  and  every  barber  is  a  regular  phlebotomist.  But 
Dr  Faure  proposes  a  different  and  more  scientific  solution. 

Madrid,  situated  on  a  plateau  elevated  more  than  ISOO  feet  above  the  lovel 
of  the  sea,  is  in  the  most  irritating  atmosphere  of  all  Spain.  The  wind  which 
blows  there,  during  almost  the  whole  year,  from  the  mountains  of  Guadarraaiat 
and  the  fatal  effects  of  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many  proverbs,  penetrates 
with  an  insupportable  cold  which  would  affect  the  strongest  lungs,  if  they  were 
not  protected  by  the  skirt  of  the  cloak  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  as  well  as  adds 
to  the  influence  of  the  climate  in  producing  the  most  painful  colics  in  a  great 
Dumber  of  foreigners.  It  is  this  wind,  blowing  so  frequently,  and  sometimes  so 
violently,  from  the  month  of  February  to  the  month  of  May,  which  incessantly 
raising  in  the  air  coluoms  of  nitrous  powder,  irritates  the  eyes  of  a  population 
tainted  with  scrofulous  and  venereal  affections,  and^^ives  rise  to  those  ophthal- 
mias which,  from  the  reverberation  of  the  sun  and  the  coldness  of  the  nights^ 
are  sure  in  no  long  time  to  teiminate  fatally. — Nor  is  it  merely  at  Madrid  that 
this  affection  is  remarkable;  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  loss  of  sight  are  common 
to  the  whole  of  Spain,  judging  by  what  one  observes  as  far  as  Cadiz;  because 
the  irritating;  atmoi^phcre  of  the  Peninsula  is  generally  very  much  agitated,  and 
the  heat  of  (he  solar  rays  is  scarcely  tempered  by  any  verdure,  of  which  indeed 
scvt'ial  provinc(*!<  arc  entirely  destitute. 

Ill  short,  ophtlidlinia  ill  Spain  is  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  in  Egypt, 
namely,  by  an  impalpable  nitrous  dust,  which,  lodging  io  the  eyes,  creates  in- 
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flammation;  and  this  again  ia  aggravated  by  the  incessant  alternations  of  intense 
heat  during  the  day,  and  chilling  cold  duiing  the  night.  The  Madrid  colic  is 
also  an  effect  of  the  climate,  and  always  dangerous,  olfen  fatal  to  strangers,  who 
learn,  sometimes  when  it  is  too  late,  to  take  the  native  precaution  against  the 
cold  blasts  which  sweep  down  suddenly  from  the  Guadarraroa  mountains,  and 
instantly  checking  a  profuse  perspiration,  engender  this  grevious  malady.  The 
variolous  infection  is  always  more  dangerous  in  summer  than  in  winter,  perticu- 
'  lariy  in  the  central  region  of  Spain;  but  vaccination,  which  is  now  generally 
practised  throughout  the  kingdom,  has  tended  greatly  to  abate  its  virulence. 
Scarlatina  is  rare,  ahd  by  no  means  dangerous.  But  there  exists  an  aoalogous 
affection,  called  by  the  natives  garrotiUo,  and  known  to  medical  men  aa  gMnm- 
nous  angina,  which  sometimes  becomes  a  contagious  epidemic,  and  Tages  for  a 
season  Ij^e  a  pestilence. 

**  This  disease,"  says  Dr  Faure,  **  is  frequent  in  the  Peninsula,  and  we  learn 
from  the  works  which  give  an  account  of  the  epidemic  disorders  which  have  af- 
fected Spain  at  different  epochs,  that  it  has  been  familiar  there  for  many  centa- 
ries,  notwithstanding  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  possibly 
owing  to  (bat  very  cause." — p.  74. 

Another  gangrenous  malady  common  in  Madrid  and  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces,  particularly  Andalusia  and  Catalonia*  is  hospital  putrefaction,  which,  if 
5||f  not  endemic,  may  at  least  be  coAsidered  almost  inevitable  in  the  hospitals  to- 

wards the  end  of  summer.  At  this  period  the  most  trifling  sores  become  dan- 
gerous ulcers,  and  very  frequently  prove  fatal.  Acute  and  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  lungs  are  also  common,  and,  in  the  capital  particularly,  advance  with 
great  rapidity  to  a  crisis.  Pulmonary  consumption  Is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence; indeed  the  tendency  towards  this  disease  is  constant  in  some  parts  of 
^  Spain;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable  considering  the  dryness  of  (he  air, 
intermittent  fevers  generally  make  their  appearance  about  the  l>eginning  of  June, 
when  the  heat  becomes  intense.  Scrofulous  disorders  are  as  common  in  Spain 
as  in  Russia,  and  even  more  so;  nor  is  it  unusual  to  meet  with  mendicants  hav- 
ing one  or  both  legs  affected  with  elephantiasis.  Cases  of  epilepsy  are  by  no 
means  rare;  whilst  hysteria  and  St  Guy*s  dance  (chorea)  are  frequent  in  the  south- 
em  provinces,  where  the  heats  are  fiercest. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind,  or  madness,  ought  to  be  proportionably  greater 
there  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  (he  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  head,  and 
the  want  of  agreeable  occupation  under  a  government,  which,  by  constantly 
thwarting  the  reason,  keeps  (he  whole  population  in  a  slate  of  habitual  irritation: 
And  such  is  unhappily  the  fact.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  prevailing  reli- 
gious notions  stamp  insanity  with  a  peculiariy  sombre  and  malignant  character 
among  the  Spaniards.  There  are  three  principal  establishments  for  insane  per- 
sons in  Spain;  one  at  Toledo,  one  at  Valencia,  and  the  third  at  Zaragoza. 
There  is  a  fourth  at  Cordoba,  but  it  has  been  for  some  time  deserted. 


Comparative  Vieto  of  the  Population  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadel- 
phia.— We  derive  the  following  Irorn  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol. 
VIII,  No  6,  a  work  which  we  would  desire  to  see  more  extensively  circulated.* 

**  The  following  table  exhibits  several  views  of  the  white  population  of  the 
city  and  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1830. 

"  The  first  column  shows  the  numbers  and  sexes  at  the  different  ages,  and  the 
second  gives  the  proportion   of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  the  third  column  exhi- 
bits the  proportion  of  each  sex  at  the  different  ages,  to  the  whole  numt>er  of  each 
sex;  the  fourth  column  furnishes  the  relative  portion  of  the  whole  white   popu 
population  at  each  age. 


*.  Terms  Five  Dollars  per  annum.    Publi5hed  in  weekly  numbers  of  16  pMfres, 
quarto. 
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life. 

Malet. 

Fern, 

Total. 

Male; 

Female*. 

Malet. 

Female*. 

iider  5  yean  of  age 

1S941 

12414 

25355 

100 

95.92 

1  to  6.45 

1  to  7.24 

1  to  6.83 

rom  5  to  10 

10804 

10597 

21401 

98.08 

7.73 

8.47 

8.09 

10  to  15 

9271 

9793 

19064 

105.63 

9.01 

9.17 

9.09 

15  to  20 

10346 

11306 

21652 

• 

109.28 

8.07 

7.94 

8.00 

90  to  30 

17547 

19334 

36881 

110.12 

4.75 

«.64 

4.70 

30  to  40 

11063 

11897 

22960 

107.53 

7.53 

7.54 

*      7.54 

40  to  50 

6132 

6730 

12862 

109.75 

13.69 

13.34 

13.47 

50  to  60 

SllS 

4068 

7180 

130.72 

26.84 

22.07 

S4.14 

60  to  70 

1573 

2394 

3967 

152.19 

53.10 

.      37.51 

43.69 

70  to  80 

551 

961 

1512 

174-41 

1^1.60 

93.45 

14.64 

80  to  90 

167 

268 

435 

160.48 

500.21 

333.10 

398.54 

90  to  100 

26 

40 

66 

153.84 

3212.92 

2246.22 

9696.43 

100  and  upwards 

8 

7 

10 

833.33 
107.50 

27845.00 

12899.85 

17334.501 

83,536 

89,809 

173^5 

. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  males  to  the  females,  was 
an  average  of  100  of  ihe  former  to  107.60  of  the  latter — that  at  the  first  two 
periods,  there  was  an  excess  of  indU* — that  from  10  to  30  there  is  a  regularly 
increasing  excess  of  females,  which  again  diminishes  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  40,  and  then  again  rises  between  40  and  50 — from  50  to  GO  the  excess  of 
females  becomes  very  considerable  and  rapidly  increases  till  between  70  and 
80 — from  this  period  until  90  and  100,  there  is  a  gradual  decrease,  but  beyond 
100  years,  the  population  becomes  as  100  males  to  283  S3  females,  thus  showing 
that  from  the  period  of  50  years  longevity  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  females — 
especially,  in  the  latter  periods  of  life.  The  whole  number  of  the  males  beyond 
50,  is  5432  or  1  to  15.37  of  the  whole  number  of  males;  773S  females,  or  1  to 
11.60  of  the  whole  number  of  females — the  two  together  being  7.59  per  cent  of 
the  whole  white  population  upwards  of  50  years  of  age.  Beyond  the  age  of  70, 
there  are  only  747  males  or  1  to  111.83,  of  the  83.536  males,  and  only  1276 
females  or  1  to  70.37,  of  the  89.809  females,  or  2023  of  both  sexes  beyond  the 
age  of  70  years,  being  only  about  1.16  per  cent  of  the  whole  white  population. 

Ages  of  Coloured  Population  or  City  and  County. 
Previous  to  the  census  of  1820,  the  ages  of  this   class  are  not  given.     The 
census  of  1790,  1800,  and  1810,  did  not  distinguish  the  coloured  from  other  per- 
sons not  taxed.     We  have,  therefore,  no  points  of  comparison  beyond  1820. 

In  1820,  there  were 
Under  14  years  1813  males,        1814  females.  1  excess. 

From  14  to  26  1030  1844  814 

26  to  45  1746  2181  436 

45  and  upwards  628  828  200 

Total,  5217  6667 

At  the  age  o/14,  the  males  and  females  were  equal — while  that  of  whites  at 
16  (the  nearest  analogous  age),  was  in  favour  of  the  females  from  5  to  18  per 
centum.  The  number  under  14,  of  males  to  the  whole  number  of  males,  was  as 
1  to  2  82,  and  females  as  1  to  8.67,  and  to  the  whole  coloured  population  as  1 
to  3.80. 

Between  14  and  26,  the  males  were  100  to  179.03  females — the  proportion  of 
the  whites,  from  16  to  26,  was  100  to  109.86,  eicepting  in  1820|  when  it  was 
100  to  121.87.    The  proportion  of  tboee,  belween  14  and  26,  to  the  whole  of 
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each  sex,  was  as  1  to  5.16  for  males — aad  1  to  6.47  for  femtles— and  to  the  whole ' 
coloured  population,  as  1  td  4.17. 

From  26  to  45,  there  were  males  100  to  124.91  fenoales— proportion  of  whites 
at  those  ages  100  to  109.86.  The  proportion  to  the  whole  of  each  sex  I  to  S.46 
for  males — 1  to  8.05  for  females — and  to  the  whole  population  as  1  to  8.05. 

j3t  45  and  upwards,  there  were  100  males  to  181.86  females — the  whites,  at 
same  ages,  100  to  123.26.  The  proportions  to  the  whole  sex  as  1  to  8.46  for 
males — 1  to  8.05  for  females — and  to  the  whole  population  as  1  to  8.23. 

In  1830,  the  number  of  males  above  56«  408,  and  females  685,  or  100  males  to 
131.12  females.  The  males  above  that  age  being,  to  the  whole  number4>f  nudes, 
as  1  to  16.40;  and  the  females,  to  the  whole  number  of  that  sear,  as  1  to  16^45; 
and  both,  to  the  whole  coloured  population,  as  1  to  16.53. 

The  number  of  persons  above  100  is  27,  viz.  14  males  and  13  females;  or.  In 
proportion  to  the  whole  coloured  population,  as  1  to  577.69. 

Comparison  with  thx  Whites. 

Under  the  age  of  10,  the  whites  were  to  the  whole  population  as  1  to  8.70— 
coloured  were  as  1  to  4.58. 

Above  the  age  of  60,  the  whites  were  as  1  to  13.16 — above  the  age  of  66,  the 
coloured  were  as  I  to  16.53. 

Above  the  age  of  100,  the  whites  were  as  1  to  17.834. 

100,        coloured  1      577.59. 

Showing  an  extraordinary  difference  in  longevity,  on  the  side  of  the  coloured 
population;  and  that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  whites,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  females 
as  2.33  to  1;  in  the  coloured  it  is  as  .92  to  1— or,  in  the  former,  100  males  to  233.83 
females,  and,  in  the  latter,  as  100  males  to  92.08  females. 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  coloured  population,  in  1830,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  whites. 


AGES. 

Coloured      population 
of  the  city  and  coun- 
ty, according  to  the 
census  of  18^,  at  the 
different  periods    of 
life. 

Proportion   of 
males  to  fe- 
males   at    each 
age. 

Proportion  of  each  sex, 
at  the  respective  agetd 
to  the  whole  nuoober 
of  that  sex. 

Propor 
the  wl 
at  each 
to  the  0 
pon.  of 
anacoa 

Males. 

Fem, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

Between  10  and  24 

24        36 

36        55 

55       100 

100  and  up  w  Ms 

1658 
1772 
1792 
1162 
394 
14 

1747 
2764 
2405 
1352 
522 
13 

3405 
4536 
4197 
2514 
916 
27 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

105.36 
155.98 
134.20 
116.35 
132.48 
92.85 

1  to  4.09 
1       3.82 
I       3.79 
1       6.00 
1      17.21 
1    485.14 

I  to  5.03 
1        3.19 
1       3.66 
1        6.58 
1      16.86 
1    677.15 

1  to  4 
1  3. 
1       3. 

1  6. 
1  17. 
I    577. 

6792 

8803 

15595 

100 

129.46 

Decrease  by  deaths,  and  increase  by  births. 
In  1810,  the  population  of  the  districts  included  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
(viz:  the  City,  Northern  Liberties,  Penn  Township,  Kensington,  Southwark, 
Moyamensing,  Passyunk  and  Blockley,  was  98,282,  and  the  deaths,  deducting 
still  born,  were  1897  or  1  in  51.80.  In  1820,  the  population  was  121,980,  deaths 
3189  or  1  in  38  25,  and  in  1830  the  population  (le^s  Blockley)  167^811,  deaths 
3948  or  1  in  42.50. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  10  years  from  1820  to  1830  was  40,606, 
viz:  34,044  whites,  and  6462  coloured,  males  22,360,  females  18,146,  or  100  males 
to  81.15  females. 

The  whole  number  of  birtfis  in  the  10  years  from  1820  to  1830  was  64,037, 
viz:  males  33,669,  females  31,068,  or  100  males  to  92.64  females— colour  not 
designated. 
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The  dealfaa  were  to  Ihe  births  In  lho*e  10  yean  as  100  of  the  fbrmet  (o  1B9.S6 
of  Ihe  latter,  or  as  1  in  1.69. 

In  both  casei,  still  bora  are  iacluded.  For  aeveni  years  a  amill  portkm  is 
deilgnaled  "  sei  unknown" — in  Ihe  ibore  calculation,  ne  have  appoined  lb«ai 
in  each  year  by  those  of  the  sime  year  of  which  the  aeies  were  aacertalned. 

The  diHTerence  belween  the  biitb<  and  deaths  in  Ihe  10  jnn  ia  24,131,  whieb, 
if  they  are  correctly  repotted,  ahowa  that  to  be  (he  naturallDcreuii,  which  Iiino 
ream  Ihe  total  increaae  viz;  4T,044,  will  leave  23,913  to  have  been  aupplied  from 
abroad,  from  the  cauntiy,  or  frons  other  citici.  The  aalural  increaae,  thererar«, 
and  Ihal  from  nii|;tation  was  nearly  equal,  or  100  from  the  ronnei  source  for  ever^ 

le  diilricta  wai 

Males  22,8S4  Females  24,190 
11,209  12,982 


Showing  Ihe  in< 

composed  of 
Or  only  a  auiall  difTereDce  o 

The  folio  wing  table  show 
1«  years  from  1820  lo  1630, 


from  Ihs  other  aaureea  waa 


11,645  11,268 

re  than  females. 

itlve  view  of  (he  births  and  deathi  io  Ihe 


BIRTHS.                                         ~\ 

nP 

Prop 

rlion  01 

Seiei 

i 

III 

■exes 

other. 

to    each 

Yeart. 

MaU>. 

Fern. 

Total. 

^ 

JUaUt. 

FtmaUs. 

1831 

2630 

2417 

G047 

211 

lin24 

100 

91.93 

2701 

572; 

•>b: 

22 

1823 

2971 

233t 

681t 

?:■>> 

28 

100 

1824 

3062 

2771 

S93f 

•f\h 

21 

100 

182S 

344J 

318a 

6626 

?.T. 

2) 

100 

1826 

S52« 

32H 

67J( 

«llh 

2S 

100 

91  IS 

1S27 

36S1 

346! 

«St 

2J 

100 

96  39 

1823 

3094 

3906 

321 

22 

100 

94.91 

)8Z9 

363! 

3361 

699E 

fK 

2J 

1830 

3996 

3632 

7628 

302 

26 

100 

90.89 

33569 

31068 

646371 

12692' 

Iin24 

100 

92.64 

DEATH  !i. 

1 

Sciea. 

''."r.t"ii' 

tlealhtor  cuh 

1'n.pomon  uf 

li, 

colour. 

1  Hack  a. 

■/■e(ni. 

ItTulf. 

HIatl.- 

It-hilf. 

Blatk 

1*H 

3172 

73. 'X. 

341)6 

Ma 

100 

iff.iS 

IS*i 

at07 

14t<4 

35111 

nw 

71.44 

3031 

13.47 

3131 

•i\<Ji 

*«5ilO 

3800 

sou 

100 

S1.05 

Wi 

■Sl»3 

1719 

3813 

«s 

lou 

S«U 

ISS7 

1767 

100 

SI.U 

31  SB 

757 

S3.74 

308» 

11498 

asm 

lost 

*OTa 

3.186 

7(>e 

100 

19.69 

isao 

s,-uu 

1B6I 

i£>i 

luu 

ItLM 

64.1 

100 

3701 

aiio 

IS4U 

4350 

rc.34 

3667 

100 

15.93 

.5378 

assou 

IB1I6 

4US0G 

100 

SI  .11 

34ai4 

6463 

100 

a7.» 

04131 

1I0  1.S9I 

•# 
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WithiD  the  last  10  years  there  have  died  40,606  at  the  foUowlag 


Under  1  ^ 

^ear  deducting 

Still  bom, 

Between 

1  and 

2 

Between 

2  and 

5 

Between 

5  and 

10 

Between 

10  and 

15 

Between 

15  and 

20 

Between 

20  and 

30 

Between 

30  and 

40 

Between 

40  and 

50 

Between 

50  and 

60 

Between 

60  and 

70 

Between 

70  and 

80 

Between 

80  and 

90 

Between 

90  and  100 

Between  100  and  110 

Between  110  and  120 

8^70 

8^1 

2.793 

1,479 

712 

1,144 

4,643 

4,738 

3,733 

2,630 

1,932 

1,352 

746 

214 


Propor.  of  1000. 
226.03 
86.80 
73.66 
89.01 
18.77 
80.17 
119.86 
124.97 
98.46 
69.86 
SOM 
86.66 
19.68 
5.64 
.86 
.13 


1000.00 


37,914 
Or  more  than  one-fi(Ui  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
Or  nearly  one-half  under  twenty  years. 
Nearly  a  fourth  between  twenty  and  forty. 
More  than  a  fifth  between  forty  and  seventy. 

At  the  census  of  1830  there  were  44,402  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  bills 
of  mortality,  under  the  age  of  10,  of  both  sexes  and  colours,  and  there  died  1821 
(excluding  still  bom),  which  was  at  the  rate  of  4.10  per  cent  on  the  population 
within  that  age. 

As  the  ages  of  the  coloured  population  are  not  giyen  after  10  jrears,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  whites,  we  are  compelled,  in  order  to  pursue  the  cal- 
culation,  to  take  the  nearest  ages  for  that  portion — ^it  can  be,  therefore,  merely 
an  approximation  to  correctness. 

Between  10  and  20,  there  were  35,573  whites,  and  between  10  and  24,  there 
were  4550  coloured,  together  40,123;  and  there  were  t>etween  the  ages  of  10 
and  20,175  deaths  or  .43  per  cent  oo  the  population. 

Between  20  and  30,  there  were  32,990  whites;  and  between  24  and  36,  3978 
coloured — total  36,96S;  there  were  483  deaths  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30, 
or  1.32  per  cent  on  population. 

Between  30  and  50,  there  were  31,844  whites;  and  between  36  and  55,  2377 
coloured — total  34,221;  there  were  between  the  ages«f  30  and  50,  810  deaths, 
or  2.37  per  gent  on  the  population. 

Between  60  and  100,  there  were  11,216  whites;  and  between  55  and  100,  845 
coloured — total  12,061;  there  were  652  deaths  between  the  ages  of  50  and  104, 
or  5.40  per  cent  on  population. 

Above  the  age  of  100,  there  were  37  whites  and  coloured,  and  there  were 
2  deaths  at  that  age,  or  5.40  per  cent  on  population. 
Under      10  4.10  on  population. 

Betweeix  10  and    20  .43  do. 

1.32  do. 

2.37  do. 

5.40  do. 

5.40  do. 


Between  20  and  30 
Between  30  and  50 
Between  50  and  100 
Above  100 


In  volume  I.  page  116  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences'*  will 
be  found  a  very  interesting  essay,  and  numerous  tables,  on  the  medical  statistics 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1S27,  by  Govemeur  Emerson,  M.D. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr  Philip  Syng  Physick  has  resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy  id  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  justnesa  of  the  following 
compliment  to  this  distinguished  individual  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  will  bS 
universally  admitted  by  the  members  of  that  profession*  which  he  has  contrt^ 
bated  so  much  to  elevate  by  enlarging  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

"  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  October  21, 1881,  the  follow- 
ing report  was  made,  and  the  resolution  attached  thereto  adopted,  with  instruction 
to  the  secretary  to  communicate  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Professor  Physick,  and 
to  the  medical  faculty. 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  resolutions  of 
the  medical  faculty,  respecting  the  resignation  of  Professor  Physick,  fully  coin- 
ciding with  the  views  and  feelings  expressed  by  the  faculty,  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

**  lUsolved,  That  In  consideration  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  by  Professor  Philip  Syng  Physick,  in  the 
chair  of  surgery  as  well  as  of  anatomy,  during  a  period  oi  twenty-six  years,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  connexion  with  the  school,  to  the  fame  and 
usefulness  of  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed,  there  be  conferred  on  the  said 
Philip  Syng  Physick,  the  honorary  appointment  of  Emeritua  Profesaor  of  Sur- 
gery and  Anatomy  in  this  University.    FronT  the  minutes. 

Signed,  JAMES  C.  BIDDLE,  Secretary,  kc,'* 

Doctor  William  E.  Horoer  has  been  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  place  of  Doctor  Physick,  resigned.  Tlie  reputation 
which  Dr  Homer  has  won  for  himself,  as  a  learned  and  indefatigtble  teacher  and 
writer  of  anatomy,  needs  not  additional  publicity  from  us. 


PHILADELPHIA  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  course  of  lectures  for  the  summer  term  in  the  Medical  Institute  begins  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  and  ia  continued  until  the  first  of  November.  The 
month  of  Ausust  is  a  vacation.  The  winter  examinations  of  the  subjectf  lec- 
tured on  in  me  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  conducted  by  Drs  JACXsoir, 
Beli.,  Mitchxi^l,  Hodgx  and  Ha&ris,  with  such  commentaries  add  illustra- 
tive remarks  as  are  deemed  proper. 

N.  Chapman,  M.D.,  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Wii.z.iam  E.  HouneK, 
M.D.,  on  Anatomy.  Wiixiam  P.  Dxwxxs,  M.D.,  on  Midwifery.  Samvxi. 
Jacksox,  M.D.,  on  Blateria  Medica.  John  Bxli.,  BID.,  on  the  Institutee  of 
Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  J.  K.  Mitchsx.!.,  M.D.,  on  Chemistry. 
H.  L.  Hodgx,  M.D.,  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  THOMAe  Haulii,  BiJ>., 
OB  Operative  Surgery. 


PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  BfEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Joseph  Pamush,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine.  Fbanxun  Bachx,  M.D., 
Chemistry.  John  Rhxa  Babton,  M.D.,  Surge^.  Oxo.  B.  Wood,  M.D., 
Materia  Medica.    Samuki.  Gxoroe  Mobton,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

The  winter  course  of  examinations  on  the  various  branches  of  medicine  will 
eommence  on  the  third  Monday  in  November,  and  be  continued  till  the  fint  of 
March. 

The  examinations  on  Biidwifery  will  be  conducted  by  CHAmi«xs  D.  Mxios, 
MJD. 


GREGORY'S  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC— NEW  EDITION. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr  Gregory,  from  the  last  London 
edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  adapted  to  the  Practice  of  the  United  Slates, 
by  Dr  Potter,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Manrland, 
and  Dr  S.  Colhoun  of  this  city,  is  just  publisbed  by  Towir,  J.  fc  D.  M.  Hogan, 
No.  2M  Maikflt  street 

Vol.  XII.— 3  Q 
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Abdomen,  dunget  in  the,  after  in- 

termeitt,  66 

AbdomeD,  appeanneet  in  the,  in 

fever,  148 

Abdominal  eates  of  fever,  tSS 

Abscess  of  tbe  liTer,  115 

spleen  and  brain,  5234 

Acids  promote  the  specific  eJBeets  of 

calomel,  953 

Acid,  perchloric,  solid,  49S 

bydrocjanic,  inhaled,  429—430, 4SS 

effects  of,  on  a  healthy 


vnlgiria  root. 


person, 


477-478 


Acidulous  or  carbonated  water*,  339 
Acoponcturation  in  rheumatism,  S4l 
Addison  on  disorders  from  uterine 

irritation,  84 

Adhesions  of  pleora,  158 

JEther  inhaled.  483 

African  colonization,  argument  In 

favour  of,  390 

African  race,peco]isrities  of  the,  376— 38S 
Air,  absorption  of,  through  patulous 

veins,  2S 

Air,  expired,  Apjohn  on,  226 

Albers  ( Dr),  his  report  on  the  chole- 
ra referrtKl  to,  413, 418 
Alderson  on  the  pathology  of  hoop- 
ing cough,  23 
Amnion,  Holland  on  the,          283—284 
Amputation  of  the  foot,  partial,          257 
Anatomy  of  the  groin,                          91 
pathological,                        210 
Anditd  on  diseases  of  the  chest,         135 
Aneurism  of  the  external  iliac,      18,  34 
parts  concerned  in  Stevens's 

case  of,  39 

of  the  abdominal  aorta,  102 — 104 
of  left  subclavian  and  right 

carotid,  106 

a  diffused  false,  481 

Animals,  origin  and  diffusion  of,         371 
Aorta,  aneurism  of   the    abdomi- 
nal, 102—104 
Aorta,  gangrene  of  the  valves  of  the,  449 
Aponeuroses,  changes  in,  after  In- 
terment, 49 
Apjohn  on  expired  air,                       226 
Arteritis,  case  of,                                 100 
Arteries,  general    inflammation  of 
the. 


its 


8S5 
3I7--348 


Barlow  on  paiige  of  nir  iato 

loos  veins,  SS 

Barlow's  ease  of  tnoior  of  eheeky        28 
Baker*,  diseases  oi;  353 

Batha  and  mineral  wiAen.  Dr  J. 

Bell  on,  reviewed,  302—343 

Baths,  division  of,  310—313 

vapour,  Bell  on,  reviewed,     426 

Baih,eold,  313— aW 


in  deliriom  tremens,      299 
hot,  328-^330 

vapour,  330—334,426 

Babingtoo  on  eooerete  oil  im  the 
blood,  96 

Bally  *&  case  of  emphyaemn  from  in- 
flaioamable  gas,  933 

Beatty's  case  of  aneurism  of  aorta,    104 

Bell  (Dr  John)  on  batha  and  mine- 
ral waters,  reviewed,  308 — 3t3 
Chapter  VIU.   vapour  baths 
reviewed,  426 

Belladonna,  be.  in  spasmodic  stric- 
ture of  urethra,  946 

Berton  (Dr)  on  the  use  of  iodine  in- 
halation, 

his  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  434 

Bile,  action  of  chlorine  on,  264 

Bladder,  changes  in  the,  after  inter- 
ment, 63 

Blake  (Dr)  on  deliriom  tremens, 
review  of. 

Blood,  a  eonerete  oil  a  eoosdtiieat 
of,  21 

Blood  vessels,  ehangea  in  the,  after 
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Body,  changes  of  the,  after  into^ 
ment,  49 

Bones,  change  oC^  after  interment,      50 

Bostock's  case  of  stammering  eared 
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after  parturition,  126 
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Brain,  effeett  of  certain  rabitanoes 

applied  to  the,  447 

eneephaloid  degeneration  of 

a  hemisphere  of  the,  450 

abscess  of  spleen  and  234 

cancer  of,  835 

softening  of,  phthisis,  kc  S36 
Brass  founders  and  oraziers,  disea- 
ses of,  358 
Bread,  sulphate  of  copper  in,  867 
mould V,  effects  of,  on  health,  851 
Bricklayers,  diseases  of,  353 
Brodie  on  lithotomy,  488 
Bronchitis,  inhalations  in,  489 
Broussais  on    causes  of  death  in 

membranous  inflammations,  835 

Browne  on  foreign  bodies  in  trachea. 
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Bncha  leaTes,   bo.  in    spasmodic 

stricture  of  urethra,  846 

Buckram,  diseases  of  the  manofiic- 

turers  of,  350 

Bums  and  scalds,  nitrate  of  siWer 

in,  859 

Batchers,  general  good  health  of,     347 

Cabinet  makers  and  tamers,  dis- 
eases of,  351 

Csssarean  operation,  480,  491^498 

Calealoas   diseases,    not    frequent 

among  seamen,  31 

common  in  Scotland,  31 

Caldwell  (Dr)  on  the  onitj  of  the 
homan  race,  363 — 391 

Calomel  sialogogoe,  action  of,  pro- 
moted by  acids,  8S8 

Camphor,  effects  of,  on  a  healthy 
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Cancer  of  the  uteras,  189 

of  the  kidney,  819 

of  the  brain,  835 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  teereted  with 
the  urine,  119 

Carbonated  or  aciduloas  waters,       339 

Carrisi,  his  case  of  neoralcia  remov- 
ed by  spontaneous  ptyaOsm,  831 

Carroo  on  Indian  com  as  aliment,     867 

Cartilages,  changes  in  the,  after  in- 
terment, 48 
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son, 478 
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the,  376—382 
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nas,  465 
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terment, 46 

Cephalotomy,    Meigs's    operation 
forT  480-490 

Cerebral  caset  of  fever,  150 

disease,  case  of;  in  t  ehild,  848 

Chalybeate  wirtMn,  519-340 
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zation inquired  into,  380—390 
Chimney  sweepers,  diseases  of,  353 
Children  in  manufactories,  diseaaes 

of,  351 

China,  the  cholera  in,  396 

Chloride  of  lime  in  pectoral  disease 

with  fetid  breath,  118 

Chlorine,  action  of,  on  bile,  264 

M.  Ganal  on  the  use  of, 

by  inhalation,  438—443 

Scodamore  on  the  use  of,       430 
unfavourable  report  on,  436 

Cholera,  means  for  preventing,         839 
the  epidemic,  391—419 

symptoms  of,  399 — 401 
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from,  400—401 

causes  of  the,  403—410 

contagiousness   of   the, 

disproved,  410—419 

Gebbard  on,  465—468 

cured  by  irritating  the  spine,   465 
eolchicum  in,  463,  463 

the  Indian,  beginning  and 
course  of,  391—395 

Civiale,  his  high  operation  for  the 

stone,  481 

Clark  (Dr  Aug^.  H.)  his  cases  of 

neuralgia,  456 

(Mr)  his  case  of  snake  bite 
cured,  457 

Cleland  on  paracentesis  in  empye- 
ma, 858 
Clermond-Lombard  on  poeumooia,  837 
Clinical  reports,  Andral's,  .135 
Coffee  roasters,  diseases  of,  350 
CoUes  on  vascuUr  tumors  of  rectum,  181 
on  strictures  of  the  rectun[^  119 
Colchicum  in  cholera,  468 
Colic,  inflation,  a  cure  for,  458 
Colica  pictooum,  Teale  on,  83 
Columbine,  a  new  substance  from 

columbo  root,  853 

Combe  on  menul  derangement,        171 
Concrete  oil  in  the  bloody  86 

Conjunctiva,  stains  of  the,  from  ni- 
trate of  silver,  kc  187 
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in,  490— i45 

cured  by  living  on  raw 

turtle,  460 

Convulsions,  peculiar,  of  children,    138 

Coppersmiths,  diseases  of,  358 

Corbin  on  the  conditioo  of  the  liver 

in  icteras,  831 

Cornea,  opacities  of,  Im.  from  nitrate 
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roon  iliee,  34 

Criehton  (Sir  Alexander)  on  the  in- 
halation  of  tar  vaboor  in  eonmmp- 
tioo,  488 

Croup,  treatment  of,  461 

Cruveilhier't  pathologieal  anatomj,  SIO 

Catit,  ehangei  of  the,  after  inter- 
anent,  45 

Cataneom  diaeaaea,  antiphlogistie 
treatment  of,  840 

Darraeh't  drawings  of  the  anatomy 

of  the  enriny  91 

Darwall  (Dr)  on  hyiteria,  458 
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trantlator  and  editor  of  E^ward't 
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the  brain,  450 
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in,  847 

Blake  on,  reviewed,  887—908 
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irritation,  84 
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Dublin  hospital  reports,  100 
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patulous  veins,  88 

onDerroapbrodism,  884 

on  artificial  varices,  479 
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Eighth  pair  of   nerves,  symptoms 

m>m  disease  of,  837 
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of  vomiting,  245 

his  treatment  of  hysteria,        450 
Emery's  report  on  va^ioation,  838 

Emphysema  from  inflammable  gas,  833 
Empyema,  paracentesis  in,  858 

Empyema,  paracentesis  in,  484 
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interment  50 
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|[ers  suffocation,  135 
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Epidermis,  changes  of  the,  after  in- 
terment, 43 
Errsipelas,  trauroatie,  481 
Exhumations,  juridical,  48 
Eyeball,  ehanges  of  the,  after  inter- 
ment, 58 

Faba   St  Ignatii,  eSeett  of;  on  a 

healthy  person,  479 

Factories,  workers  in,  short  lived,  355 
Female  disorders  fcum  uterine  irri- 

Ution,  84 

Fever,  Southwood  Smith  oo,  145 

Filers,  diseases  of,  958 

Flax  manufaeturera,  diseases  of,  .  951 
Fluids,  patholo^  of  the.  In  fever,  156 
Flourens,  expenmenia  o^  on  certain 

aubstanoes  applied  to  the  brain,     447 
Foetus,  Holland  on  the  physiolcMry 

of  the,  880--886 

Foot,  partial  amputation  of  the,         857 
Fox  (Ur  Geoi^),hia  aecount  of  a 
case  of  labour  with  deformed  pel- 
vis, 484 
For  (Dr),  his  experiments  to  show 
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ful^  treated,  85 

appanlusfbr,  859 

Ganal  (M.^  on  chlorine  inhalations,  437 
Ganglia  of  tne  sympathetic,  irritation 

orthe,  80 

Gases  developed  in  the  dead  body,  64 
Gebbard  (Dr)  on  the  cure  of  tetanus 

and  cholera,  465— 46S 

bis  observations  ojpl  hydro- 
phobia, 469 
Genital  organs,  changes  in  the,  after 

interment,  64 

Gibbon  on  turpentine  in  tetanus,  240 
Glanders  in  the  human  subject,  S7 

Gold  and  silver  of  the  Undian  moun- 
tains, 868 
Gold,  use  of,  in  syphilis,  407 
Grave,  change  of  the  human  body  in 

the,  48 

Gratiola,  extract  of,  in  delirium  tre- 
mens, 247 
Groin,  anatomv  of  the,  91 
Goodlad  (Dr),  his  treatment  of  croup,  461 
Gout,  treatment  of,  463 
Grinders,  diseases  of,  358 
Grocers,  diseases  of,                           953 

Hair,  its  cbanees  after  interment,        44 
Halford  (Sir  Henry)  on  the  treat- 
ment of  gout,  469—465 
Hancock  on  trismus  of  infants,  848 
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Hawkins  (^Bitaet}  on  the  epidemio 

•pasmodie  cholera  of  Rattim,  391 

Head,  ehanges  in  the,  after  inter- 

raent,  64 

appearaocei  in  the,  in  fever,   146 
Health  and  longeTifj,  effeettof  artt, 

tndea,  and  professaoni  on,    Si4r--356 
Heart,  ehang^s  in  the,  after  inter> 

inent,  S4 

diaeaaetofthe,  448—450 

Hemierania,  Piony  on,  450 — 451 

Hemiphlegia,  treatment  of,  S40 

Hennel  on  the  aetive  principle  of 

elaterium,  S5S 

Hermaphrodiun,  824 

Higginbottom  on  nitrate  of  sil? er  in 

bams,  Sec  S59 

Holland  jDr  G.  C.)  on  the  phTsio- 

logy  of  the  fcetas,  liver  and  spleen,  S69 
Home  (Sir  Everard)  his  theorj  of 

the  spleen,  874 

Holberton  and  Lawrenee's  eases  of 

phlebitis,  86 

Hoopior  eoagh,  pathologj  of,  88 

Hospital  reports,  Dublin,  100 

Houston  on  stransnlation  of  bowels 

after  deliTeiy,  126 

on  two  new  moaeles,  884 

Hnmboldt  on  the  gold  and  silver  of 

the  Uralian  mountains,  868 

Huntt's  ease  of  cerebral  disense  in  a 

child,  848 

Hnroan  body,  changes  in  the,  after 

interment,  4A 

Hntchison  on  ealcnloos  diseases,         31 

Hjdrothorax,  Andral  on,  136 

Hydatids  of  placenta,  815 

UjdroeTanio  acid  in  Tomitiog,  845 

inhaled,  489 

Its  effects  on  a  heahhy 

person,  477 

Hydrophobia,   Gebliard*s  obsenm- 

tions  on,  469 

Hysteria,  dependent  on  affections  of 

the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,         458 

IeleniS|  condition  of  the  liver  in,       831 

Uaae,  ligatore  of  the  common,  34 

aneurism  of  the  external,      18, 34 

Internal,  cases  in  which  it  has 

been  tied,  41 

India,  beginning  and  progress  of  the 

cholera  in,  391 

Indian  com  as  aliment,  867 

Indians,  American,  their  inferiority 

to  the  Caucasian  stock,  386—389 

lalants,  peculiar  convulsive  disease 

of,  138 

lock->w  of,  *  848 

Inflammable  gas,  eaaphysema  from,  833 
Inflammation,  general,  c£  the  arte- 
ries, 454 
UflatioD  for  eolie,  458 


InhalatioBiy  ncdieated,  how  to  use, 

483,  431,  436 
Insane,  appearance  of  the  brains  of 

the,  833 

Insanity,  Combe  on,  171 

Interment,  changes  in  the  body  sub- 
sequent to,  4A 
Intestines,  changes  in,  after  inter- 
ment,                      59  ■  '68 
raptured,                          184 
Inverted  uterus  successfullv  treated,  JMl 
Inveraion  of  uterus,  partial,               491 
Iodide  of  lead  in  scrofulous  swell- 
ings,                    476—477 
preparation  of,                  408 
iodine,  vaporized,  its  use  by  Inhala- 
tion in  consumption,  483—434 
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nomy, 383 
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Juridical  exhumations,  48 
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ment, 63 
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inflammation  of  the,                889 
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ing. 484- 
Langstaff'on  the  condition  of  stumps,   38 
Larrey  (Baron)  on  erysipelas,  481 
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tracheotomy  in^  130 
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of,  S56 

a  case  o^  483 

Lithotomj  in  the  female,  48S 

LiTer,  diseases  of  the,  115 

condition  of,  in  ietema,  5Bt 

changes  of  the,  after  inter- 
ment, OS 
and  spleen,  Holland  oo  the 
physiologj  of,              874—880 
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Loi^  on  belladonna,  &e.  in  itrictinv 

ednrcthra,  846 
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without  their  knowledge,  850 
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manual  of,  357 
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Holland  on  the,  283 
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Meconium,  Holland  oo  the,  884 
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Medico-Chirurgical  Trannctions,      17 
Medicine,  state  of  in  Spain,  494 

Meigs  (Dr)  his  case  of  ioTerted 

uterus,  861 

operation  for  cephalotomj,  480-490 
Membranes,  cause  of  death  from 

inflammations  of,  235 
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Millers,  diseases  of,  350 

Milliners,  diseases  ot,  349 
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ment. 
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treatment  of,  844 
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